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JANUARY. 

WORK. TO 1*1- 0<>NE IN Till. KITCHEN GARDEtf. 

P) epa< atumsji/r Early Crops. 

As early productions of several sorts of kitchen garden vege- 
tables are*in particular request, this is now the principal sea- 
son to begin to make preparations in forwarding that business* 
whereby to raise the respective sorts required in early perfec- 
tion, both by means of hot- beds, and by culture in the natural 
jrro"iid. 

But as some particular sorts ot the more tender species arc 
to be obtained only by aid of hot-bed's, such as cucumbers 
and melons; and others of more h;..dy nature, when in request 
in the earliest season, require a ho the assistance of hot-beds, 
such as saliading, radishes, asparagus, kidneybeaus, peas, &c. 
that where it ij required to have any of those productions as 
early as possible, should now proceed in forwarding, in prepara- 
tion, the necessary supplies of hot dung, rich earth, and other 
requisites proper in their cultivation, by hot-beds according, 
as explained for each, under its respective head. 

And for several early natural crops in the full ground, 
should now prepare warm borders and other similar compart- * 
meats in proper time for their reception by manuring, where 
necessary, with proper dung, aul giving a general good digg- 
ing, ready for early peas, beans, radishes, spinach, &c. ami 
for the particulars of which, see each sort nnder its respective 
head, as observed above in the hot-bed articles. 

Early Cucumbers and Melons. 

As it is genially the ambition of most gardeners to excel 
each other in the production of early cucumbers, tU. all no- 
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cessary preparations should bo made this month for that pur- 
pose, by preparing dung for hot-beds, in which to raise the 
plants; for they being exotics of a \eiy tender quality, require 
the aid of artificial heat under shelter of frames and glasses, 
until June or July, in this country. 

But by the aid of hot-beds, defended with frames and glasses, 
we obtain early cucumbers, in young green fruit, fit to cut or 
gather in February, March, and' April, &c. and ripe melons in 
May, June, and July. 

The proper sorts of cucumbers for the early crops are the 
early short prickly, — long green prickly ; and of which, the 
first sort sometimes comes earliest ; but the last mentioned is 
considerably the finest fruit, and greatly preferable for general 
culture. 

And if early melons are also required, there are several va- 
rieties of the fruit : the Cantaleupe is one of the best for its 
handsome growth, good size, and superior flavour; and is in 
much estimation. But it may also be proper to raise some of 
the others for variety: the old Komana is a great bearei, comes 
early, but the fruit much smaller, though well-flavoured; the 
Polignac is also a fiue melon ; but it may also be eligible to 
raise two, three, or more of the best-' >ro' ed different sorts. 

Observe, that in procuring these seeds for immediate sow- 
ing, both of cucumbers and melons, it is advisable to have 
those of two, thre* 1 , or lour years old, if possible, as the plants 
will generally show fruit sooner, as well as prove more fruit- 
ful than those of new seeds, which are rpt to run vigorously to 
vine, often advancing in considerable length before they show 
a single fruit. 

That when intended to raise cucumbers and melons early, 
provide a quantity of fresh horse-stable- dune, as explained 
below, wherewith to make a small hot- bed for a seed-bed, in 
which to raise the plants to a proper growth for ridging out, 
or transplanting into larger hot-beds next month to remain to 
fruit ; for this purpose a small bed for a one or two-light frame 
may be sufficient, in which case a good cart-load of proper hot 
dung, or about twelve or fifteen large wheelbarrows full, will 
be enough for making a bed of proper dimensions for a one- 
light box, and so in proportion for a larger. 

Agreeably to these intimations, provide the requisite supply 
of good horse-stable-dung from the dunghills iu stable-yards, 
&c. consisting of that formed of the moist stable litter and 
dunging of the horses together, choosing that which is mode- 
rately fresh, moist, and full of heat — rejecting any very dry 
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long strawy and exhausted parts — always preferring that which 
is of some lively, warm, steamy quality ; and of which tak** 
the long and short together as it occurs, in proper quantity us 
above. And being thus procured, proceed to making the hot- 
bed, or previously to forming it into a bed ; if the dung is rank, 
it would be proper to prepare it a little to an improved state, 
more successful for that purpose, by forking the whole up into 
a heap, mixing it well together 5 and let it thus remain eight, 
ten, or twelve days, to ferment qually, and for the rank steam 
and fierce heat to transpire, or evaporate in some effectual de- 
gree } and by which time it will have acquired a proper tem- 
perament for making into a hot-Ded. 

Choose a place on which to make the hot-bed, in a shelter- 
ed dry part of the melon ground, &c. open to the morning 
and south son : and it may be made either wholly on the sur- 
face of the ground, or in a ^allovy trench, of but from six to 
twelve inches deep, and four or five feet wide, according to 
the frame ; but if made entirely on the surface, which is gene- 
rally the most eligible method at this early season, it affords 
the opportunity of lining the sides of the bed with fresh hot 
dung quite down to the hot >m, to augment the heat when it 
declines, and also prevents wet from settling about the bottom 
of the ucds, as often happens when made in a trench, which 
-chills the dung, and causes the heat soon to decay. 

Then, according to the size of the frame, mark out the di- 
mensions of the bed, either on the ground, or with four stakes ; 
making an allowance for it to bo two or three inches wider 
than the frame each way : this done, begin to make the bed 
accordingly, observing to shake and mix the dung well, as you 
lay it on the bed, and beat it down with the back of the fork, 
as you go on : but I would not advise treading it ; for a bed 
which is trodden hard will not, work so kindly, and be more 
liable to burn than that which is suffered to settle gradually 
of itself : in this manner proceed till the bed has arrived at 
the height of three feet, or three feet and a half, which will 
not be too much : making an allowance for its settling six or 
eight inches, or more, in a week or fortnight’s time 3 but let 
it be full three feet high ; and as soon as finished, let the frame 
and glass be put on ; keep them close till the heat comes up, 
then raise the glass behind, that the steam may pass away. 

The ne,.c thing to be observed, is about earthing the bed, 
in which to sow the seed 3 and for which occasion, should have 
a proper supplv of rich, light, dry earth, or compost, ready at 
this season, under some airy, dry shed, or ho* - 4 , covered at 
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top to keep out rain, that the earth may be properly dry : for 
if too moist or wet at this time, it would prove greatly detri- 
mental both to the growth of tbe seed and young plants, as 
well as be very apt to cake and burn at bottom, next the dung 
by the strong heat of the bed : therefore, observing, that for 
early hot-beds of cucumbers and melons, should generally 
deposit a necessary quantity of proper earth, under some cover 
as above, either the beginning of winter, or at least a fortnight 
or three or four weeks previous to making the hot-bed, in order 
to have it in the dry mellow state above-mentioned, ready for 
immediate use when wanted. 

Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 
it ; previously observing, if it has settled unequally, take off 
the frame and glasses, and level any inequalities $ make the 
surface smooth, put on the frame again, and then lay there- 
in as much of the above-mention^ earth as will cover tbe 
whole top surface of the bed, about three or four inches thick 5 
then fill two, three, or more middling smallish garden-pots with 
more of the aforesaid rich earth, place them within the frame 
‘‘n the hot-bed, put on the glass or glasses, and continue them' 
till the earth in the pots is warm j and when that is effected, 
sow the seeds in the pots, both of cucumbers and melons, 
each separately, more or lees in each pot, according to the 
quantity of plants required ; hut generally considerably more 
of cucumbers than melons, at this season, covering in the seeds 
about half an inch deep with the same earth. 

This done, place the pots towards the middle of the bed, 
plunging the bottom part a little into the earth, drawing somh 
of the same up round eacn pot : at the same .time, or in two or 
three days after, may sow a few seeds in the earth of the bed 
to have a chance both ways, but by sowing in pots, if the bed 
should heat too violently, as is sometimes unavoidably the cafre, 
the pots can be readily drawn up more or less, out of danger of 
burning the earth, &e. therein j and thus, the sowing in pOts iq 
a new-made hot-bed in full heat, may prove a greater advantage 
than sowing in the earth of the bed, with regard to more pft>- 
babie safety from burning. 

After sowing the seeds, put dn the lights or glasses close ’ 5 
but when the steam from the heat of the bed rises coproirtl^, 
it vent by raising one corner of the upper end* of the lights; 
half an inch, or an inch, which is also necessary, in ordfer to 
prevent any burning tendency from the great heat of the bed 
5p its early state. 

Continue now to cover the glasses of the hot bed every eV4h- 
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ing about an hour, at most, after the time of sun-setting, with 
garden-mats : and uncover them every morning, not sooner 
than between eight and nine o'clock, at this season ; and ob- 
serve, in covering up in the evening, that as tile bed will at first 
have a strong heat and steam within the frame, it may be advisable 
to cover only a single mat thick for the first three or four nights, 
as a thicker covering in the early state of the bed might be apt 
to occasion a too violent internal heat and steam of a burning 
nature $ but as the great beat «»wcr eases, augment the covering, 
being careful not to suffer the ends of the mats 10 hang down 
considerably below the frame, over the sides of the bed, which 
would draw up a hurtful strong steam from the dung, as well 
as confine the steam and heat too much, and keep the bed too 
stiflingly close from the external air, which would weaken the 
germination or sprouting of the seed, and the plants would 
come up weak and of a sickly yellowish hue : observe, therefore, 
these and the following precautions, in order both to prevent 
too great heat in the bed, and that the plants may rise with a 
proper degree o f strength and healthful growth. 

Likewise observe, on the above considerations, that in cover- 
ing up, or applying the nigat covering of mats over the glasses, 
during the time the strong heat and steam continue in the bed, 
it would be proper, when the mats are put on in the evening, 
to raise the upper ends of the glass or glasses, half au inch, 
or a little more or less, occasionally, both to give veat to the 
internal rank steam, and to admit a. moderate degree of fresh 
air j and which may fasten one of the covering mats to hang 
down a little over the part w here the lights are occasionally 
opened, to prevent the cutting external air from rushing im- 
mediately into the frame, especially alter the plants are advanc- 
ing. 

Great care is requisite, that the earth in the pots have not too 
much heat, for the bed is yet very hot, and therefore let the 
degree of internal heat in the bed be daily examined ; and, if 
any thing of burning should appear, you can conveniently raise 
the pots farther from the dung, from which the danger pro- 
ceeds, without disturbing the seeds or plants, and thereby pre- 
vent all injury from too much heat, provided you examine the 
bed every day, and give proper vent to the rank stean within the 
frame, while of a burning quality. 

In two, three, or four days after the seed is sown, you may 
expect the plants to appear $ when it will be proper to admit 
fresh air to them, by raising the upper end of the glass a little 
every day : and K the earth in the .pots appears dry, refresh it 
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moderately with a little water that has stood in the bed al 
night, just to take off the cold chill ; applying it about eleven 
or twelve o’clock of the day, and principally only to the earth, 
about the roots, not over the tops of the plants 3 which done, 
shut down the glasses close for about half an hour, or an hour 
then opened again a little, and shut close towaids the evening; 
when continue to cover the glass every night with garden mats. 
And at this time also, if the heat of the bed is strong, raise 
the glass a little behind with a prop, when you cover up in the 
evening, to give vent to the steam ; and nail a mat to hang 
down over the end of the glass that is raised, to break off the 
sharp edge of the external cold nignt air from the plants 3 but 
when the heat is more moderate, the glasses may be shot close 
every night, observing to uncover in proper time every morn- 
ing, to admit the essential benefit of the day-light, sun and air, 
to the plants ; being careful to continue the admission of fresh 
air at all opportunities in the day-time, to promote strength in 
the plants, otherwise they would run weak, and very long and 
feeble-shanked : raising the glass as before observed, and, if 
windy or very sharp air, to hang a mat before the place as 
bbove. 

On the day that the plants appear, sow a little more seed 
in the same bed, in the manner above mentioned ; for these 
tender plants being liable to suffer by different causes at tills 
season, it is proper, therefore, to sow a little seed at three dif- 
ferent times in the same bed, at short intervals : for if one 
sowing should miscarry, another may succeed. 

When the plants, however, both of the first and succeeding 
sowings, are two, three, or four days old, they should be plan- 
ted in small pots, which pots must be placed also in the hot- 
bed, in the manner following : — 

Observe to fill the pots, the day before you intend to remove 
the plants with some rich dry earth, and set them within the 
frame till the next day, when the earth in the pots will be w arm ; 
then proceeding to planting, take the plants carefully op in the 
seed-pots, raising them with your finger, &c. with all the roots 
as entire as possible, and with as much of the earth as will rea- 
dily adhere about the fibres : and thus, the pots of earth being 
ready, and forming the earth thereof a little concavely hollow a 
small depth, place the plants in the hollowed part of the earth 
slopingly, with their roots towards the centre, and earth over 
their roots and stems, near an inch thick ; observing, if cucum- 
bers, to plant three plants in each pot 3 if melons, two planU 
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in each pot will be sufficient : and if the earth is quite dry, give a 
Very little water just to the roots of the plants only ; and directly 
plunge the pots into the earth on the bed, close to one another, 
filling up all the spaces between with earth : and let every part 
of the bed within the frame be covered with as much earth as 
will prevent the rising of the rank steam immediately from the 
dung, which would destroy the plants. 

Be careful to examine the b; d every day, to see that the 
roots of the plants do not receive too much heat: if any thing 
like that appears, draw up the pots a little, or as far as you 
see necessary for the preservation of the plants, re-plunging 
them again to their rims when the danger is over. 

Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good con- 
dition the plants will have taken root 5 though that is effected 
sometimes in twenty-foui hours. 

When the plants are fairly rooted, if the earth appears dry, 
give them a little water in the warmest time of the day : and 
if the sun shines it will prove more beneficial : let the watering 
be occasionally repeated very moderately, according as the 
earth in the pots becomes \*y, and appears ir want of a little 
moisture ; and for this purpose always have some soft water 
set wuhin the frame a few hours, to be ready to water the 
plants as you shall see occasion'; but always with very great 
cautious moderation at f hs season. 

If there is now a brKk growing heat in the bed, you should 
in order to preserve it as long as possible, apply some outward 
protection of long stable-Jitter, straw, waste hay, or dried fern, 
round the sides of the bed, raising it by degrees round the out- 
sides of the frame. 

This will defend the beds from the cold piercing wind, heavy 
or driving rains, and snow, if either should happen, for these, 
if suffered to come at the bed, would chill it, aud cause a sud- 
den decay of the heat, whereby the plants would certainly re- 
ceive a great check. 

If a lively heat be kept up, you may admit air to the plants 
every day, to strengthen their g owth, by tilting the glasses in 
proportion to the heat of the bed, and temperature of the ex- 
ternal air : generally observing, in this case, that when there 
happens a sharp cold air, or cutting wind, it would still be 
adviseab.e td nail a garden mat to the upper end of the glasses, 
to hang down over the place where the air is admitted, sup- 
ported a little hollow or detached underneath, two or three 
inches from the frame ; and it w ill thus break off and prevent 
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the cutting external air from entering immediate >y into the 
frame upon the plants, and at the same time admit a proper 
degree of mild fresh air to greater advantage : however, in 
calm moderate weather, this precaution is not materially ne- 
cessary. 

About a fortnight, or a little more or less time after the 
bed is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof to see 
if it wants augmentation 3 and when the heat begins to decline 
considerably, remove the temporary protection of straw, ; hay, 
or fern, from the front and back of the bed, if any was laid 
round it as before advised 3 ther\ apply a lining of 'fresh horse- 
dung, close to one or both sides, as it shall seem necassary, by 
the heat being less or more decreased 3 for a constant regular 
degree of internal heat must be supported, to resist the ex- 
ternal cold, aud continue the plants in a proper state of advanc- 
ing growth : but if the heat is not greatly declined, it would 
be advisable to line only one side first, applying it to the back 
of the bed 3 aud in a week or fortnight after line the front, 
&c. forming the lining about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
wide 5 but raise it very little higher than the dung of the bed, 
lest it throw in too much heat immediately to the earth and 
**oots of the plants : covering the top wit’ ea^th two inches 
thick, to preserve the heat, and prevent the rank steam of the 
new dung from comiin up and entering into the frame, where 
it would prove destructive to the plants 3 the lining will soon 
greatly revive the declining heat of the bed, and continue it iu 
good condition a fortnight longei 

Ten or twelve days after lining one side, proceed as before, 
removing the protection of straw, litter, &c. if any, from the 
other side, and apply u lining of hot dung, as above, — after- 
wards to both ends 3 — and these wiU again ie\;\e and aug- 
ment the heat for another fortnight, or more. 

After performing the lining, if very coM, wet, or snowy wea- 
ther prevail, it may be proper to lay a quantity of dry long 
litter all around the general lining, which will protect the 
whole from driving cold rains and snow, and preserve the 
heat of the bed a fine crowing temperature. 

By applying these linings of hot-dung in due time, and re- 
newing, them as there shall be occasion, you may preserve the 
bed in a proper temperature of heat, of sufficient duration 
to continue the plants iu a free growing state in the jsaroc 
bed, until of due size for ridging out into the larger hot-beds, 
finally remain to produce their fruit 
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Observe, however, tnat where there is plenty of hot dong, 
and every proper convenience, yon may in order to forward the 
plants as much as possible, prepare a second hot-bed, by way 
of nursery, about a fortnight after making the seed-bed, in 
order to receive the plants therefrom in th£!r pots, when the 
neat begins to decline, plunging the pots in the earth, as above 
directed ; continuing to support the heat of this bed, as alrea- 
dy explained, and in which the plants may be nursed and for- 
warded, till they acquire a prop' r size for transplanting finally 
into the fruiting hot- beds. Sc e next month . 

When the plants have advanced in growth with their two 
first rough leaves, about two or three inches broad, and have 
pushed their two first running buds in the centre, or are a lit- 
tle advanced in the formation of one or two short runners, they 
are then of a proper size for lidging out. into the large hot- 
beds, where they ate finally to remain, which perform in pro- 
per time, according to the directions given in February, u.ider 
the article Cucumbers. 

But in order to strengthen the plants in a more firm stocky 
growth, ami to promote a production of fruitful runners, each 
plant must be stopt (as the gardeners term it), or topped at 
tho fi r ^ f . or second joint : i . c. the top of the first advancing 
runner, when formed in the centre like a small bud, should be 
pinched or cut off close to the joint as directed in February 
(which see), where the method of performing it is mo r e fully 
explained. 

Care of the various am ts of Lettuces. 

If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop-archoa 
defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at all opportu- 
nities, by taking the glasses, or other shelters, entirely ofii 
when the weather is mild and dry. 

But in very w'et weather, and when sharp cutting winds 
prevail, keep the glasses over them, observing, however, at such 
times, to raise the lights or glasses behind, two or three inches 
in mild days, to admit air to the plants : for if they are kept 
too close, they will be drawn up weak, and attain to but little 
perfection ; but let the glasses be close shut every cold night. 
In severe frosty weather keep them close night and day, and 
cover the glasses with mats, or straw, &c. both of nights, and 
Dccasionaliy in the day-time, if no sun appears, and the frost 

rigorous ; also let the same care be observed to those under 
jnoop-archcs ; hut let them have the full air in drj open wea- 
ther. 
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Or where any cos lettuce are pricked in a south border, close 
under the wall, Ac. it would be advisable in hard frost, to 
cover them as above. 

In the above lettuce, in general, pick off all decayed leaves 
when any appear, freep them always cleared from weeds ; and 
destroy slugs, which often greatly annoy lettuces; and in 
mild weather stir the surface of the earth between, which will 
much enliven the plants. 

Sowing Lettuce*. 

About the first or second week, or any time in this month, 
if the weather is open, you may sow some green and white 
cos lettuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia 
kinds, &c. all on a warm border, under a south wall or pales, 
&c. a little sloping to the sun, sowing the seeds moderately 
thick at this season, and raked lightly and evenly into the 
ground. 

Sow a little more of the same seed about the middle and 
latter end of this month, in order both to succeed the crops 
sown at the beginning, and as a substitute in case they should 
be cut off by the severity of the weather at thi3 season of the 
year ; but for the greater certainty of h ivirg a few forward 
lettuce, you may sow a little seed in a dry warm spot defended 
with a frame, and put ojt the glasses occasionally ; or sow some 
under hand-glasses. 

But when required to raise some early lettuce as forward as 
possible, you may sow some green and white cos kinds, in a 
slender hot- bed under glasses, or occasional shelter of mats, 
for planting out early into warm borders j or the young plants 
may be greatly forwarded if pricked upon another hot-bed 
next month, and, in March or April, transplanted into the full 
ground. 

Forcing early Asparagus. 

Hot-beds for forcing asparagus may be made with success 
any time this month, which will furnish young asjjaragus for 
the table next me nth, and in March. 

Observing for this occasion you must be furnished with plants 
that have been raised in the natural ground till of three or four 
years growth, of a proper size and strength to produce eligible 
crops of good sized asparagus shoots, when planted in a hot* 
bed ; and must be provided with plenty of good hot dung, 
wherewith tb make substantial hot-beds, two feet and a half 
or a yard high, and with proper large frames and glasses tc 
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place on the beds, and garden mats for covering of nights 

&c. 

But for general particulars of the plants, and the necessary 
quantity, as well as of the hot-bed, and other requisites — see the 
article Forcing Asparagus, in February, which is equally 
applicable on the present occasion. 

Sowing Radishes. 

In the beginning, or any time this month, when the weather 
is open, sow some short-topped radishes for an early crop, on 
a warm border, that lies well to the sun, under a wall or other 
fence; and about the middle or latter end of the month you 
may sow more of the same sort, and some salmon radishes to 
succeed the short tops. 

But you should not mix the seed or both sorts together, but 
let each sort be sown separate ; for the short- topped kind will 
come into use sooner by a week than the salmon radish, even if 
both are sown at the same time $ besides, the latter runs more 
to leaves than the former. 

The surest method is to so r a little of the short topped kind *t 
least twice this month : therefore, if you sow in the beginning 
or middle, sow some more towards the latter end of the month, 
in a similar warm situation. 

Or towards the latter end of the month, if mild open weather, 
may sow a larger supply of the short- tops, for a more general 
crop ; and in which, it thought convenient, may scatter a small 
sprinkling either of carrots, or round-leaved spinach and lettuce, 
to come in after the radishes are drawn off : though, as it is 
adviseable to sow the radishes pretty thick at this season, it would 
be rather more eligible to sow them entirely alone, without 
intermixture of any other crops. 

You should sow the radish seeds pretty thick at this season ; 
for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it should 
prove sharp, will cut off some, and the birds too, being apt to 
attack them, will destroy many : sow the seed evenly over the 
surface, and either rake it in wiiii a large wide- toothed rake, 
or, if sown in beds, cover it with fine earth from the alleys, 
half an inch deep : then observing, especially if appearance of 
frost, or even in mild weather, it will be of much advantage to 
spread some dean dry straw, or dry long litter, over the surface, 
two inches thick, which will keep the ground warm, resist the 
frost, and greatly forward the germination of the seed. 

Likewise when the plants begin to come up, continue to protect 
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them from the frost and birds, by spreading straw, &c. as 
above, dry fern, or large garden mats, over the surface, to re- 
main till they are fairly above ground, then uncovered every 
mild day, covered at night, and always when frosty weather $ 
using a pitch-fork, be. in spreading on the straw covering, 
and a light wooden or oilier rake to draw it off into the alleys, 
where it must be permitted to lie, to be ready to spread over 
the plants every night, and even in the day when there is oc- 
casion, on account of t>c\eie frost, which however should always 
lie done every evening, especially when there is an appearance 
of frost, but must be taken off every day in mild weather : 
which work of covering early radishes should be continued oc- 
casionally, until the plants are advanced at least two or three 
weeks more in growth, according to the temperature of the 
season ; or generally till they have formed the second or rough 
leaves in the centre in the course of the following month ; but 
in default of litter or straw for this purpose, may cover with 
garden mats, first having a quantity of wooden pegs stuck into 
the ground slantways, two inches above the surface, to keep 
the mats a little detached from the radishes : both of which 
methods of covering early radishes are the general practice of 
the London gardeners, who thereby have thei:' ready to draw 
for market plentifully in March. 

But in order to have radishes as early as possible, recourse 
may be bad to the assistance of hot beds ; therefore, any time 
in this month, make a moderate hot-bed lor one or more garden 
frames, only^about two feet depth of dung, sufficient just to 
promote the early germination of the seed, and forward the 
plants moderately without running them up long shanked, &c. 
When the bed is made, set on the frame ; lay in about six inches 
depth of good light garden earth $ then lia\it:g some seed of the 
best early dwarf short-topped radish, sow it evenly on the sur- 
face, press it into the earth with the back of a spade, and cover 
it half an inch deep with light mould, and put on the glasses. 

When the plants appear, give them a large share of air, cither 
by taking the glasses, &c. entirely off in open mild weather, or 
tilting them up high at one end, as the weather shall permit, 
otherwise they will draw or run up long shanked and be spoiled j 
and after the plants have been up a few days, thin them regu- 
larly with your hand, where they stand too thick, and leave the 
strongest plants standing not less than an inch asunder. Sup- 
port a gentle heat in the bed, when it declines, by applying a 
moderate lining of hot dung. 

Soim* of the same seed may be sown on a warm spot in th 
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ommon ground, and covered with a frame, or awning, &a 
These wili come in at a very acceptable season. 

Carrots. 

If the weather is open and dry about the beginning, or any 
time of this month, let a warm spot of ground be prepared for 
a few early carrots : dig the ground a full spade deep, and break 
the earth well as you go on. 

But this is only intended for a few to come in a little before 
the general crop j therefore, only a small compartment of 
ground should be prepared for this purpose. — Choose a dry 
mild day to sow the seed, and let it be raked in as soon as 
sown. 

In some families young carrots are required as early as pos- 
sible, and they may be forwarded by sowing the seed in a mo- 
derate hot- bed. 

Make the hot-bed about two feet thick of dung, and procure 
some light, rich, dry earth, which lay six inches thick on the 
bed. Sow the seed thinly on the surface, and cover it with the 
same kind of earth a quaiter . f an inch deep. 

When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free air in mild 
weath.r, and cover them in cold uights, whilst young; and 
when an inch or two high, thin them to about three inches 
asunder; and you wili thus have young spring carrots for 
drawing in April and May, 


Spinach. 

Any time in this month, if open weather, you may sow a 
little spinach to come iu early in the spring ; at which time it 
will be very acceptable in mos tfamilies. The smooth-seeded, 
or round-leaved kind, is the best to sow at this season, for 
^arly spring aud summer spinach in April and May, the leaves 
being large, more thick and succulent than the triangular 
spinach, though as the latter is hardiest, it may be proper to 
sow also some of that sort at this c ..rly season. 

The first seed may be sown about the beginning of this 
month, and a little more ah »ut the middle or towards the lat- 
ter end, in o'der to be more certain of a crop, and to have a 
regular succession : sow it either broad-cast, and rake it in, 
or in flat shallow drills, drawn with a hoe, an inch deep and 
a foot asunder, or in drills between rows of early beans; or 
cabb;»*^s. -Jfcc. 
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Small Salading. 

Make a slight hot-bed, in which to sow the different sort9 
of small salading* that will not now endure the open air at 
this season of the year, such as cresses, mustard, radish, and 
rape, and likewise lap lettuce, to cut while young. 

The hot-bed for these seeds need not be more than about 
eighteen inches or two feet thick of dung, and must be covered 
with a frame and glasses. The earth must be light and dry, 
and laid about four to five or six inches thick on the bed : then 
either let small shallow flat drills be drawn from the back to 
the front of the bed ; sow the seed therein, each sort sepa- 
rately, and very thick, covering them not more than a quarter 
of an inch deep with earth j or if but just covered is sufficient, 
and the plants will rise more expeditious and regular ; or the 
seed may be sown thick all over the surface of the bed, each 
sort separate ; smooth it down with the spade, then sift as 
much light earth over as will just cover it, as above observed, 
and directly put on the glasses : or, in want of frames and lights, 
may use hand glasses, observing in general to cover the glass- 
es every night, and severe frosty weather, with mats or straw, 
litter, &c. 

As soon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, by 
raising the glasses on props ; otherwise they will mould or 
fog, and spoil as fast as they come up. 

It mast be remembered, that where a regular succession of 
these small herbs is required for salad, should repeat the sow- 
ings, at least once a fortnight. 

If you have not hot dung to spare to make hot-beds for this 
purpose, may sow in a sloping bed of natural earth, under a 
shallow garden frame, covered with glasses : allotting for this 
occasion some warm compartments of rich earth in the full 
sun : preparing it in a sloping manner fronting the south, a 
foot higher on the north side than in front. Set a frame there- 
on, sinking the back part, See. so as to have the whole surface 
of the earth within six or eight inches of the glasses j sow the 
salading, put on the glasses, covering them of nights and bad 
weather, as above, and yon need not doubt of success ; though, 
generally, in severe frosty weather a hot-bed will always prove 
the most effectually successful on this occasion. 

Mint , Tansy , fyc. 

Make a small hot- bed for stfme mint, when it is required 
at an early season in young green shoots, for sallads and mint 
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laqce, &c. A bed for a small or middling garden frame, of one 
or two lights, may be sufficient for supply of a moderate fami- 
ly ; but where larger supplies are required, have the hot-bed 
more extensive in proportion, and in general about two feet 
thick of dung ; then set on the frame, and lay about four e* 
five inches depth of earth on the bed, ready foi* planting. 

Then haring some roots of common spear-mint, place them 
upon the surface, pretty thick, and cover them with earth 
about an inch and a half deep ; or may place the roots in drills, 
and draw the earth over them. 

The mint will appear in about a we^k or fortnight, and wiU 
be in fine order for mint sauce, &c. and either to use alone as 
a salad, or to mix among other small herbs. 

By the same means may obtain green tansy and tarragon. 

Parsley, 

Sow some parsley- seed, if open weather, about the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month. 

There being two sorts, the common plane-leaved, and the 
curled-leaved, the latter is preferable, the leaves being large, 
thick, and bushy, and is in much request for garnish to dishes, 
though bom sorts are eligible as pot- herbs, &c. Let the seeds 
be sown each sort separate, in any dry ground, in shallow drill* 
nine inches asunder, and covered in with earth about a quarter 
of an inch deep. 

Or these seeds may be sown in a single drill along the edges 
of the kitchen-garden quarteis or borders. 

As this seed sometimes lies five or six weeks before it grows, 
that which is sown now will be forwarding in vegetation to 
come up soon in the spring. 

Cauliflower*. 

Look over, in open weather, the frames of cauliflower plants 
whieh were raised and planted in frames last autumn for pro- 
tection in winter, to plant out in spring for the principal sum- 
mer crops; and where withered or damaged leaves appear, let 
them be picked off, and suffer no weeds to grow among them, 
and stir the surface gently between, which will enliven and 
cherish the plants. 

In open eather let the plants have plenty of air every day, 
by raising the glasses, or by taking them entirely off when the 
weather is mild and dry; but generally continue the glasses 
over in rainy weather : and keep them close down every cold 
night, and do n^t open them at all in frosty weather. 
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In very severe weather cover the glasses every night with 
mats, straw, or fern, &c. also if there be occasion, in the day- 
time, in very rigorous frost, and no sun ; likewise in such 
weather, lay some litter round the outsides of the frame, for 
this will be very serviceable in preventing the frost from enter- 
ing at the sides.; 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glasses must also have air 
every mild day, by raising the glasses two or three inches on 
the warmest side; in sharp weather keep them close; in severe 
frost lay some litter round each glass ; this will protect the 
plants greatly : but in mild dry weather the glasses may be 
taken off every day for four or five hours ; and in quite mild 
weather let the glasses remain tilted also in nights, to admit 
full air, to prevent their drawing up weak, or running into 
flower, at an improper growth ; but they must be kept close every 
cold night. 

As slugs often annoy these plants in mild winters, should 
search for them occasionally to prevent their depredations 

May sow a small portion of cauliflower seed towards the 
end of this .month, in a hot-bed, to succeed the winter- standing 
plants, or as occasional substitutes in case these should be 
killed by the frost, or that none were 1 aised lact autumn to 
stand the winter, as above. — See February . 

Plant out Ca&baye Plants . 

When the weather it open, prepare some ground for cabbage 
plants; let sothe rotten dong be laid on the ground, which 
should be well dug one spade deep, and the dung properly 
buried in the bottom of the trenches. 

Towards the latter end of u e montn, if the weather is 
mild and the plants strong, a moderate quantity may be trans- 
planted, observing to plant them about two feet and a half 
asunder, or some only half that distance when designing to 
cut^the cabbages while young, in a thinning order. 

The sugar-loaf, early Yorkshire, and Battersea cabbage, 
arc proper for this season ; but any of the larger sorts may 
likewise be planted at this time. 

Towards the latter end of the month make good the plants 
in the former plantations that have been destroyed by the 
severity of the weather and the vermin. 

On the ground where cabbages are planted now or in the 
spring, if you are stinted for ground, you may sow a small 
crop of spinach in single drills between the wider rows ; 
which,, if sown now, will bo fit to gather off* in April and May, 
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Transplant Cabbages , Sfc. for Seed . 

Transplant cabbages and savoys, &c. for seed: this work 
should be done generally in November or December : but 
where it was omitted in these months, it may still be done: 
if the weather will permit, let it be done in the beginning 
of the montfc. 

The method of preparing and planting them is this: — 

For the purpose of saving seed, Jet some of the largest 
and best full-grown cabbages, &c. be taken up in a mild dry 
day, and divest them of tie large outer leaves : and if they 
appear wet, place them with the heads downward a day or 
two, to drain off any moisture before planted, to prevent 

their rotting ; or, in default of full cabbages, may use cabbage 

stalks, furnished with good full heads of strong sprouts, as 
they will answer the same, purpose, both in regard to the 
goodness of the seed and its produce. 

Let a dry open compartment of ground, exposed to the 
full sun and free air, be chosen for planting them ; and the 
readiest method is to plant them in trenches, as you dig the 

ground : and the plants should be allowed two or three feet 

distance e di way. 

Dig the ground a full spade deep, and keep the trenches 
dear and wide. When you have advanced with the digging 
two feet from the end, then with the spade cut the edge of the 
trench even on the side that is dug, and somewhat perpendicu- 
larly downward i.o the bottom ; then set the cabbages in the 
trench, in a similar position, close to the dug ground, and two 
feet asunder, with the bottom of their heads a little within the 
surface : and having planted one row, proceed again with the 
digging, laying the ground against their stalks and loots, and 
round the bottom of each head ; continuing with the digging 
till advanced two or three feet from the row of plants ; then 
prepare the trench as before, and plant another row *in the 
same manner, and so proceed till the whole is planted. They 
will shoot up into stalks in the sprir~, for flower and s^d, 
which will ripen in August following. 

Earth up Celery . 

When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day bc- 
ore setting in of frost, to earth up such celery that requires it 
in being advanced to some considerable length above the 
ground. 

Let the earth be well broken, ?nd laid up to the plants lightly, 
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that they may not bo broken down or bruised, raising the 
earth very near the top of the plants : for if severe frosts set 
in, it would destroy, or at least greatly damage such parts as 
are above ground, which if of any considerable length, and 
happen tflF be killed by the weather, would occasion a great 
part of that within the earth to decay or ret downward. 

In some families these plants are required every day j but 
if the ground is frozen hard, y<* cannot easily take them up : 
therefore, at the approach of sevtre weather, cither cover some 
of the rows with dry long littet, which will prevent the ground 
from being frozen, and will also protect the plants ; or, at the 
approach of severe weather, there may, for the service of a fami- 
ly, be a quantity of the plants taken up in a dry day : carry 
them into some sheltered place, and there lay them in dry earth 
or sand, a* far as their white or blanched part. 


In dry open weather let some of the best full-grown endive 
be prepared for blanching, taking opportunity of a dry day, 
when the plants are also dry, and tie the leaves of each plant 
together j they will be blanched for use in a fortnight, proper 
for salads, soups, stewing, kc. 

Likewise may transplant or plunge endive into a raised slo- 
ping-ridge or bank of dry earth, for blanching more securely 
from wet or frost, by which the endive, in blanching, is often 
apt to rot at this season, when tied up as it remains in the 
common level ground ; though the plants are not always se- 
cure, even when laid into a raised ridge or bank of earth, un- 
less under cover of some shelter from the weather ; however, 
i quantity may be tried different jys, occasionally, for the sup- 
ply of a family. 

One method is, to piepare, in a dry warm situation, a raised 
ridge or bank of light loose earth, as dry as possible, fronting 
the sug, two or three feet high, the front in a steep slope to 
run off the falling rain, &c. > then drawing up a quantity of 
fultgrowa endive in a dry' day, and if rather wet in the heart, 
place them top downward in a covered dry place for a day or 
two to drain off the moisture ; this done, proceed to deposit 
the endive into the steep sloping side of the bank of earth, ga- 
thering or tying the leaves of each plant up close together, and 
plunge them horizontally into the earth moderately close to one 
another, so as the ridge may contain a sufficient quantity. 

After being thus deposited, give occasional protection from 
tort, snow, and heavy rams, eitner by placing a frame, &c. 
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over, or a thick covering of long straw litter j and thus the 
endive will sometimes blanch in tolerable perfection. 

Or, for the greater certain^ of blanching and preserving 
good endive at this season, there may be laid a quantity oflight 
dry earth, or sand, into any dry shed, or other covered place, 
in a high ridge or round heap, and so bury the endive therein 
as above ; or lay some dry earth, or old tan, in a deep garden 
frame, in a ridge, and in which plunge your endive ; and when 
the weather is frosty or wet, the glasses may be put on, and 
other covering if necessaiy ; by this method you may obtain 
good endive in the severest season, provided care be taken to 
lay in a quantity at the first appearance of hard frosts. One 
frame will contain a great many plants/ 

But with respect to the endive that is growing in the open 
ground, it is proper, in severe frosty weather, to cover some 
of the best plants, with any kind of dry long litter ; but must be 
immediately removed in mild weather, to prevent putrefaction. 

Beam. 

In the beginning of this month, if the weatn is open, let 
some ground be got ready for a main crop of broad beans. 
The principal large sorts are. 

Sandwich bean, toker bean, Windsor bean, broad Spanish 
bean, broad long-podded* bean. 

The Sandwich bean is an excellent sort, and may be planted 
the first wee 1 ' in this month, if the weather permits ; also the 
toker bean, which is very fine, and a good bearer. Let the 
rows be three feet distant from each other, and set the beana 
either by a blunt-ended dibble two or three inches deep, or 
drill them in that depth, and about three or fourtnehes asunder 
in the rows. 

Some Windsor beans may be planted about the same time ; 
and the first main [crop may be planted 'about the,, middle, or 
towards the latter end of the month. Let the rows be a yard 
asunder, and plant the beans four or five inches apart iq the 
rows, as the plants of this sort grow very strong, and should 
have good room for their growth. 

You may, however, in this month, plant also the broad 
Spanish, long- podded, or any sort of garden beans that are 
most approved of, either for family use or market. And if some 
small early Magazan or Lisbon beans were not planted before 
Christmas, or have suffered by the frost, let some more of the 
same kinds be now planted the first opportunity of mild open 
weather; either planted in lows two or three feet asunder 
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where they are to remain, or some sown thick in a bed, or part 
of a warm border, under a frame, &c. for transplanting.— See 
October and November. 

Or in case of a deficiency of the above early beans, either in 
being cut off by the frost, or that none were planted, may now 
6ow some thick together, either in a hot-bed, to forward them 
for early transplanting, the bed defended with a frame and 
glasses, or covered occasionaVy wkh an awning of mats, &c. in 
severe weather : aqd thus will be forwarded two or three weeks 
before those now planted at once in the natnral ground ; giving 
the plants, when come up, full air in all open weather j ana 
when they are advanced one or two inches in growth, transplant 
them into a warm south situation, when the weather is mild, 
planting them in rows two feet and a half asunder. 

Or where there is the convenience of a hot-house, &c. may 
sow some thick in a large wide garden pot or two placed 
therein : and when the beans are come up about an inch in 
growth, inure them by degrees every mild day to the full air, 
t© harden them for transplanting as above. 

Sowing Peas. 

Let some hot-spur peas be sown the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop, on a warm piece of ground, to succeed the same 
sorts which were sown in November and December : the sorts 
are, 

Charlton hot-spur. Golden iiot-spar, Reading hot-spur. 
Masters* bot-spur. 

But the first two arc the earliest, and the others are excellent 
fine peas, long pods, and good bearers, and proper to succeed 
them. Sow each sort in rows, two feet and half asunder ; but 
if you intend to set sticks to thentf to climb upon for support, 
let the rows be three feet distance. 

At the* same time also you may sow the first crop of marrow- 
fat peas, and they will succeed the hot-spurs 5 for they will 
come into bearing as the others go off. This pea is much acL 
jnired in most families : but the dwarf- marrowfat is the pro- 
perest for sowing at this season ; observing if yon intend to set 
sticks for these peas to run or climb upon for support. Sow them 
in rows full four feet distant from each other ; bet if no sticks 
are intended, three feet and a half will be quite sufficient. 

For a general list of peaB, see the catalogue of the kitchen 
plants at the end of the book, any of which may also be sown 
m open weather. 
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Where a' few early peas are particularly required in the most 
early season, they may be obtained by either sowing some in a 
hot-bed to remain, or rather for transplanting from that into 
another ; or some young pea-plants, as are now advanced an 
inch, or two in growth, may be tr&tfspl&nted into a hot-bed. 

Either of which methods should be performed the beginning 
of the month, if the weather permits ; though the sowing in a 
hot- bed may be done in any weather, or also young pea- plants 
transplanted from a raising hot-bed finally into a larger $ ob- 
serving, generally, for either method, to have the early dwarf 
frame peas, either sown in a larger hot-bed, in cross- rows from 
the back to the front, to remain, or rather more eligibly sown 
thick on a smaller hot- bed for transplanting into a larger one 
when about an inch or two high 5 or if any of the early for- 
ward-sown peas, either in a bed, warm border, &c. are now 
of similar proper growth, some may be transplanted into a hot- 
bed as above, to remain for production ; or some might : be ex- 
peditiously raised, sown in pots in a hot-housb, Jor transplan- 
ting in the same manner , or occasionally raised early in a bed 
of natural earth, defended with irames and glasses ; or in a 
warm south border, in a row close under the wall, and trans- 
planted into a hot-bed. 

Or some early peas may De sown in large pots, or young 
plants, as above, transplanted therein to remain, and placed 
in a forcing-house, or stove, & c. or may also sow or plant 
some dwarf sorts in the borders of a fruit forcing-house. 

Earthing up Peas and Beans . 

If you have peas and beans already up, in the natural 
ground, one, two, or three 'inches high, or more, tak* advan- 
tage of a dry day, when the surface of the ground is dry, And 
draw some earth up to their stems. 

This should not be omitted, for it wiU strengthen and for- 
ward the plants, and protect them greatly from the frost. 

Artichokes. 

Artichokes, if not landed op before, ahonld not be neglected 
any longer, except the severity of the frost prevents it $ in 
which case, as these plants are liable to suffer greatly by rigo- 
rous weather it u adnseable to give some temporary protection, 
first clearing away the decayed and large old leaves, then apply 
a good thick covering of long, dry strawy dung or nralchy litter, 
close about each plant : but if open weather it would be most 
expedient to land them up ; obsming, preparatory to this, to 
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cut away all the large and decayed old leaves close to the ground, 
then dig between, and earth up the plants, as in November and 
December. 

But the work of landing up artichokes should generally be 
performed in November or December $ for which see the work 
of those months. It should never' be omitted; for it is the 
most general effective method of preserving the plants m severe 
winters. 

And after they are landed, if the fro*t should prove very se- 
vere, it will also be proper to lay light dry mulch, or long lit- 
ter over the rows : if the plants are of the true globe sort, too 
great care cannot be taken to preserve them 5 for sometimes a 
severe winter makes a great havoc among them ; and, in spring, 
young sets to recruit the plantations are often so very scarce, 
that they can hardly be obtained for any money. 

Mushrooms. 

Mushroom-heds should be carefully attended to at this sea- 
son. They should have sufficient covering to defend them ef- 
fectually from the frost, rain, or snow ; which should not be 
less than twelve inches thick ; and if heavy rain or snow should 
have penetrated quite through the covering, this must be re- 
moved immediately, or your spawn will be in danger of perish- 
ing. Replace it with a good covering of clean and dry wheat 
or other straw ; and in order to defend the bed more effectually 
from wet and cold, i t is adviseable to spread some large mats 
or canvas cloths over the straw, which will greatly preserve the 
beds. 

Mushroom-beds may now be made, if required ; they will 
afford a full crop in spring and beginning of summer, though 
probably not so successful as the autumnal-made beds. See 
the Kitchen Garden for September, for the method of making 
and spawning the beds, & c. 


THE* FRUIT GARDEN. 

Pruning Apple and Pear Trees in Espalier, and against 
Walls . 

Where there are wall and espalier apple and pear trees yet 
unpruned, that work should now be forwarded as much as pos- 
sible, and may be safely performed upon all sorts, without fear- 
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ing any danger from frost injuring the tree* in the cut parts, 
even if it happens when performing the operation. 

Apple and pear trees being of the spar-bearing kind, and 
their mode of bearing similar, one method of pruning answers 
for both ; they, producing their truit upon short natural spurs 
from the sides and ends of thd branches/and the same branch- 
es continue bearing for many years, increasing their quantity 
of fruiU spurs as they gradually advance in length ; let it there- 
fore be remarked, that in the general course of pruning 
those trees, their branches and shoots are not to be shortened, 
but generally trained along horizontally to the espalier and 
wall, at their natural length, at least as far as there is scope 
of room to extend them ; never shortened except on particular 
occasions, below explained ; and the whole trained four to five 
or six inches asunder. 

Keeping therefore this in mind, look over the general branch- 
es, in which observe, that in such advancing young trees as 
are still in training, requiring a farther supply of young wood 
to form the head, be careful to select and retain a proper quan- 
tity of the best-placed last summer’s shoots at full length, and 
generally a terminal shoot to each mother branch j and cut out 
all the superfluous and irregular ones ; but, in full-trained or 
old trees, still retaining the former trained or same individual 
bearing branches for many years, as long as they continue fruit- 
ful ; and only examine any particular branches that appear 
worn out or decayed, or any that are too much crowded or very 
irregular, and \t such be now pruned out; at the same time 
observe where any of the last summer’s shoots are wanted to 
supply vacant spaces, and retain them accordingly i cutting 
out allfthe superfluous or over-abundant, close to the main 
branches ; likewise, let all foreright and other irieg”\ar-placed 
shoots be cut aw ay ; carefully retaining the leading shoot to all 
the main branches, where thei<* is scope to run them; so re- 
taining the general branches and the necessary supply of young 
wood, about four to five or six inches asunder, to be trained 
to the wall, &c. all at their full length, as aforesaid ; and, ac- 
cording as they advance in length, still continue extending ttfem 
to the wall and espalier, without shortening, at least as far as 
their limited space admits. „ 

In the course of this pruning, have particular care to pre- 
serve all the natural fruit-spurs : but cut away all those form- 
ed of the remaining stumps of shortened shoots, for these 
rarely produce any tiling but a confusion of unnecessary wood- 
shoots every summer : and for which reason be careful, in 
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pruning oat the superfluous and irregular shoots, always to cut 
thf m quite close to whence they originate. 

Then train in all the remaining proper branches and shoots 
at their full length, about from four to five or six inches asun- 
der, as aforesaid, without reducing them in length either in the 
summer or winter pruning, 

By the above practise the shoots or branches of these trees, 
will, about the second or third year after they are laid in, be- 
gin to produce short shoots or spurs (as they are generally ter* 
med) about an inch or two in length : some not above half an 
inch y and from these the fruit is produced. 

But if the branches of these trees were to be shortened, it 
would be cutting off the very part where blossom buds or spurs 
first begin to appear ; and instead of those fruitful parts, they 
would send forth a number of strong wood-shoots. This plain- 
ly shows, that the shoots which are intended for fruit-bearing 
must not be generally shortened ; for if that is practised, the 
trees would constantly run to wood, and never produce any 
tolerable crop of fruit. 

If, indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of these trees, 
then occasional shortening some of the adjacent young shoots 
may be necessary, whereby to promote a production of laterals 
the ensuing summer to furnish the vacancy. 

For instance, if there is any vacant part in a tree, and two, 
three, or more shoots, are requisite to furnish that vacancy, and 
only one shoot was produced in that part the preceding sum- 
mer, that shoot, in such a case, being now shortened to four 
or five buds, it, if strong, will produce three or four lateral 
shoots the summer following. 

Pruning Plums and Cherries. 

This is also a proper season to prone and nail plums and 
cherries, either against walls or espaliers. 

Let it be observed, in the pruning of these trees against 
walls or espaliers, that, like the apples and pears, they being 
of the spur-bearing kind, producing the fruit upon short natu- 
ral spurs or studs, emitted along the sides of the branches, of 
from two or three to many years old, so must accordingly retain 
the same branches, many years for bearers; which must not be 
shortened in the course of pruning, but trained horizontally at 
their full length, about three or fourto five or six inches asun- 
der ; also all young shoots of the last year's growth, as are 
bow proper to be reserved in vacancies, to furnish the wall or 
espalier with bearing wood, must not be shortened ; but every 
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such 8 hoot or branch must be left entire j and this should at 
all times be observed, which is the only certain method where- 
by to rendor the branches fruitful. 

In the operation of pruning iaese trees, observe, as advised 
for the apple and pear trees, to give proper attention both in 
any young trees still under training, and in the folly-trained 
older trees furnished with the requisite expansion of branches. 

Observing, in the former, i. e. the young trees under train* 
ing, that where further supplies of branches are required in 
order to form a proper expansion of bearers trained in regula- 
rity, should be careful to leave some best well-placed young 
shoots for that purpose ; avid cut out the improper and unne- 
cessary, such as foreright and other irregular placed growths $ 
or also any superfluous or over-rabunaant shoots, that may 
occur in particular parts of the trees ; retaining the reserved 
proper shoots mostly at their full length, for training as above : 
and they will thus, in from one, two, or three years' growth, 
furnish natural fruit-spurs for bearing 3 but generally sooner 
in the cherries than the plums, as some sort of cherries will 
probably bear fruit the same , ear, on the young shoots now 
trained in : the morella, in particular, bears mostly on the one* 
year-old «*hoots : for observations thereon— see November . 

And iu the full- trained trees of the above sorts, look care- 
fully over the general expansion j and where any occasional 
supply of young wood appears necessary, select and retain 
some best placed proper shoots of last summer accordingly, 
either to formal) any present vacancy, or to train in between 
the main branches where it may seem expedient, in wder to 
be advancing to a bearing state, ready to supply any apparent 
future occasion $ but in the "morella particularly, above . men- 
tioned, retain always a general supply for principal bearers : 
(see November:) and prune out aU irregular and superabun- 
dant shoots close to the mother brandies 3 and if casual worn- 
out or decayed old unfruitful branches occur, let them now be 
cut out, retaining young wood of proper growth, &c. to supply 
their place ; preserving also, in all vacant spaces, a supply of 
the best young shoots at their natural length, as above advised, 
and a leading one to each branch ; being careful to preserve 
all the short naturil fruit-spurs, and cut away close any remain- 
ing naked stumps of former shortened shoots : then, as soon 
as a tree is thus pruned, proceed to train in all the proper 
shoots and branches to the wall and espalier, at their foil 
length, as aforesaid, at the above-mentioned distances : and 
all those thus treated will. In two or three years' time, send 
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out many short shoots, or fruit-spurs, about hMf an inch or 
an inch in length j and from these spurs the fruit is always 
produced. 

These spurs generally appear first toward the upper part, 
or that which was once the superior part of the one, two, and 
three year old branches ; and if shortening was to be practis- 
ed, those parts would consequently be cut away where the 
blossom-buds would have otherwise fu st made their appearance. 
Therefore, in the course of pruning apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, never shorten or top the young shoots that are 
left for a supply of bearing wood, nor any of the bearing 
branches, if room to extend them ; and they will thus all gradu- 
ally form themselves into a plentiful bearing state. 

But if shortening was generally practised to these kinds of 
fruit trees, as is the case with many primers, it would prove 
their manifest destruction in regard to preventing their fruit- 
fulness : for, in the places where fruit-buds would otherwise 
naturally appear, there would advance nothing but strong wood 
shoots ; so that the trees would be continually crowded with 
useless and unfruitful wbod. 

When, however, there is at any time a supply of wood wan- 
ted, then shortening particular shoots may be proper, as observ- 
ed above for the apples and pears. 

General observations in pruniny all the above Trees . 

We observed above, that shortening the branches of apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees, was not proper in the general 
course of pruning $ it, however, in some particular cases, is 
most necessary j for which take the following hints : — 

For example, when the trees, for walls and espaliers parti- 
cularly, are about oue year old from the budding or grafting, 
either in the nursery, or newly plaulod against walls or espa- 
liers, with their first shoot immediately from the buddiug or 
grafting, at full length, it is proper to shorten or head down 
these shoots near the insertion of the bud or graft, to force out 
lateral branches, which is called heading down the trees j but 
this should not be done till spring, cutting them down to four 
or five eyes ; which will procure a production of lateral shoots 
Dear the head of the stock from these remaining lower eyes or 
buds, the following summer, in order for training in according- 
ly, that the wall or espalier may be regularly furnished with 
branches from the bottom. After this the branches kre 1 to be 
trained along at their full 'length, except it appears necessary 
to shorten some or all of these Uteial shoots, in order tha* 
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each may throw out also two or three lateral brandies to fur- 
nish that part of the tree more effectually ; training the said 
lateral shoots also at their full length ; hut if there appear 
to be still more brandies waotir some of the most convenient 
of these last shoots may also be shortened to promote their 
psodneing a farther supply of lateral branches, sufficient to 
give the tree its proper form $ for the great article in this 
training-pruning h to encourage ai l assist young wall and es- 
palier frnit-trees, in their first two or three years’ growth, to 
produce shoots in proper places, so as to cover the wall or espa- 
lier regularly with branches, from the bottom to the top. 

But when the trees have acquired blanches enough to effect 
the first proper formation of the head, they will afterwards 
naturally furnish further supplies to cover the wall or espalier 
regularly every way, to the allotted extent, without any farther 
shortening, except on particular. occasions, when a vacancy 
happens in any part, according to the rule mentioned in the 
article of apples and pears. , * 

There is one thing farther to be observed in pruning apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees ; nd that is, when the trees have 
acquired branches enough to cover the wall or espalier, at 
the distn e above mentioned, li en all those young shoots of 
the last summer’s growth, that are not wanted in vacancies to 
form new hearers, must be cut off quite dose to the place from 
whence they arise, leaving no spurs but the fruit spurs that are 
naturally produced, which every branch will be plentifully 
furnished with. If the nbove rulee are observed. 

Peaches , Nectarines, and Apricots. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned and nailed 
any time in this month, if the weather should prove mild $ or 
at all opportunities, without danger of any material injury, if 
P'uned in frosty weather. 

For although these trees are rather tenderer than the sorts 
before mentioned, and the frost is more apt to affect them in 
some degree at the newly-cut parts, is only extremely rigo- 
rous frost that can any way effect them in consequence of prun- 
ing, and that not matertejly. 

In the training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and apri- 
cots, little or no difference is to be observed ; they all produce 
their fruit principally upon the young shoots of the former sum- 
mer, the fruit-blossoms rising directly from the eyes of the 
shoots, a plentiful supply of which lriust'be reserved annually in 
every part to train *n for bowing : ihev also, sometime*, bear 
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on the email natural spurs arising on the two or three yean* 
wood, which generally occur more frequently in the apricots j 
and all such spurs should be carefully preserved, for they gene* 
rally bea* good fruit : keeping in mine!, however, that the young 
yearling shoots are to he considered as the general bearers ; 
observing, that as the general branches and bearing shoots are 
to be trained to the wall horisontally, about three to four or 
five inches distance, we must prune out annually alt auperabnn* 
dant shoots, or that are more than can be trained in with pro* 
per regularity .; likewise a considerable part of the old, or two 
List years* bearers ; and, observing, that as a genera* supply of 
the best of the last year's shoots must annually be left in a re* 
gular manner in every part of the tree, to bear the fruit the 
succeeding summer, each of the said shoots must be shortened 
more or less, according to their strength, now, in the winter 
pruning, as directed below, in order to encourage them to pro- 
duce a more regular succession of bearing wood in the ensuing 
summer. The wood, which is then produced, will bear fruit 
in the summer after that ; and the same shoots both bear the 
fruit and a supply of succession al shoots at the same time for 
future bearers, &c. 

Before you begin to prune, in these trees particularly, it is pro- 
per generally to nnnail all the young shoots which were nailed 
last summer, and great part of their respective mother bran- 
ches, by which means \ou wii} have to ora to examine the 
shoots, and to use your knife properly. 

In the course Of pruning these trees, be Oa#eful to select 
the most promising and best situated shoots at the above dis- 
tances, in a regular manner, advancing as it were, one after 
another, in every part of the free, making room for them, by 
cutting out all the other useless or unnecessary shoots, together 
with a proportionable share of the former bearers, before inti- 
mated, and old naked branches not furnished with bearing 
wood. 

For example, you are to observe that these young shoots 
are, as above hinted, produced principally upon those shoots 
which were laid in last winter, and which produced the fruit 
last summer : and some casually on the older wood ; but shall 
suppose many of the said shoots, or brahchOs, which were laid 
in last winter, to have produced each three shoots in summer, 
and that they now all remain, but that there may not be room 
to (ay in more than one of the said shoots on each of the branch- 
es ; it remains to be considered, which of these three shoots on 
each branch is proper to be left ; whether the uppermost, mid- 
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die, or lower of the three : Jhere is no general rale for this, 
but we will suppose the middlemost $ iu which case, cat off the 
lower one quite dose to the branch, and then that part of the 
branch which hath the upper shoot upon it must be pruned 
down to the middle one; so that there is only the middle shoot 
now remaining* which terminates or makes the end of the 
branch: but, if it is thought most convenient to leave the up- 
permost of the three, the middle and lower are to be ent away 
dose to the branch ; or, on the contrary, if the lower shoot 
only is to be left, cut off the branch with the middle and npper 
shoot thereon, dose to the lower one : and if thonght most pro- 
per to leave in any place two out of three shoots on a branch, 
then the upper and lower are apparently most proper, provided 
they be the best shoots, and to cut out the middle one : or if two 
lower shoots appear best for your purpose, cut off the upper part 
of the branch with the top shoot close to the middle one ; and, 
if to retain the two upper shoots, prune out the lowermost : 
there may not always happen to be just three young shoots on 
every year’s branche* : but I choose to mention that number, 
that I may be the better able, in this small compass, to explain 
and convey some idea of the method practised in pruning these 
sorts of tr ss. 

At the same time, observe, in the above general pruning, to 
retain the most promising well-placed shoots, of the best mid- 
dling, or moderately strong growth, and which appear the most 
fruitful or likely to furnish a proper supply of blossom-buds^ 
rejecting very ,/eakly slender shoots, and such as are very long- 
jointed, likewise uncommonly thick spongy growths, as also re- 
markably rank luxuriant*, cutting them all clean out j likewise 
the foreright and others Hl-placed, that could not be trained 
with proper regularity. — And, as yon proceed, cut ^orae con- 
siderable part of the past bearers -of the last, hr two or three 
preceding years to make room for the above young supply ; 
pruning them down to some eligible lateral shoots, or some oc- 
casionally to their origin, as it may seein expedient : also take 
out casual old naked branches, advanced of some considerable 
length, without being now furnished with lateral young bearers, 
or fruitful shoots, eligibly placed for training where wanted ; 
pruning them either entirely out to make room for the more 
fruitful wood, or pruned down, more or less, to any more prolific 
well-placed young branch proceeding therefrom, and that is fur- 
nished with young shoots for bearing. 

Next, let it be remembered, that as you proceed in pruning 
these' trees, most of those vouhg shoots that are left to bear 
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must be shortened, especially the smaller, the middling, am) 
those of moderate growth, both to strengthen them in their fu 
ture production, and to promote the producing more certainly 
a supply of success ional lateral shoots next summer, properly 
situated, so ks to continue every part of the tree always well 
furnished with bearers ; for without this precaution of shorten- 
ing the shoots, many of them are apt to run up, producing la- 
terals only, mostly towards the upper part, leaving the bottom 
naked; whereby the tree in time becomes devoid of bearing 
shoots below: so that the shortening should be performed 
more or less, according to their strength, and that of the 
tree in general. 

For instance, if a tree is weak, or but a moderate shooter, 
generally leaving the shoots about five or six inches apart, for 
training in nearly at that distance, let them be shortened ac- 
cording to their strength ; some of the weaker shoots to five, 
six, or eight inches,' others of stronger growth, out to about 
ten or twelve, to fifteen or eighteen inches long : for the shor 
tuning should always be performed, more or less, according to 
the different shoots, and, in some degree, according as the blos- 
som-buds appear situated higher or lower on the respective 
shoots; not to shorten below all the said buds, in those shoots 
designed principally for bearing. 

When a tree is in a moderate good condition, neither very 
vigorous nor weak];-, but a middling strong shooter, the shoots 
may be left nearly about three, four, or five inches asunder, 
and should be shortened rather less in proportion than the 
foregoing, but agreeable to the same rules in shoots of differ- 
ent growth ; pruning some to about eight, ten, or twelve inches^ 
others to fifteen or eighteen inches long, or more, according to 
their strength and situation in different paits of the tree, as 
well as, in some cases, to the apparent situation of the blos- 
som-buds, in being placed higher or lower on the respective 
shoots selected for bearers, as before observed. 

But when any trees arc of very vigorous growth in their 
general' shoot3, they must be shortened but moderately ; or 
some shoots very little ; in which some of the less vigorous may 
be cut to about twelre or fifteen inches ; but in stronger shoots 
prune off only about one-third or fourth of their length, or some 
of the most luxuriant left # mostly at their full length : for if 
the strong shoots' of a generally vigorous tree where to be much 
shortened, it would occasion their shooting still more luxuri- 
antly to rampant unfruitful wood ; therefore the vigorous shoots 
should be very moderately shortened ; and where they ;ire 
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general in a tree, it isadviscable both to leave them closer and of 
much greater length than the shoots in moderate growing trees, 
that the exuberance of sap may be expended in the larger 
extent and expansion of wood, and the tree thereby in time be- 
come a more moderate shooter and a good bearer. 

Observe, however, in shortening the shoots in general, both 
in trees of moderate, middling, and strong growth, that in those 
shoots adapted for principal bearers ine ensuing season, should 
be careful not to cut away too low, or below all or most of 
the blossom-buds, or parts wdiere they are expected to advance, 
bring generally distinguishable from the leaf or shoot-buds by 
their round, plump, swelling appearance, the others being ob- 
long, nr rrow, and fiattish; and therefore should give proper 
attention to shorten accordingly in the shoots where the fruit- 
buds are apparent. 

Likewise, observe, that in shortening the bearing shoot or 
others of those trees, they should generally, wjjcre practicable, 
be cut to an eye or wood-bud that is likely to produce a shoot 
for a leader the ensuing season ; the shoot bud-eyes being dis- 
tinguishable from the fruit or blossom-buds, by their longer, 
fiattish foi the others being roundish, swelling, and turgid ; 
or maj also, occasionally, prune to an eye having one or two 
blossom- buds, as frequently, from the same eye, shoot-buds 
are also formed on one i ide of the single or between the two 
twin blossom- bud* afnicsaid, arid from which a good leading 
shoot will be n.„st likely produced, which is necessary to the 
welfare of the fruit : for where a leading shoot is produced at 
qr wear the exticraity of a bearing branch, it draws nourishment 
to the fruit more effectually. 

After having pruned one tree, let it be directly nai! ;d as you 
go on j observing to lay in the branches and shoots horizontally, 
jicrfectly straight, and parallel to each other at the above-men- 
tioned distances, nailing them all close to the wall in a neat 
manner. • 


Vines. 

Vines may be piuned any time this month, when the weather 
will permit. 

In training end priming vines, observe that the young shoots 
of last summer arc the only bearing wood ; and the branches 
and bearing shoots should be trained from about eight to ten or 
twelve inches distance, either horizontally or perpendicular, as 
the space of walling, &c. will admit ; and therefore, in the 
pruning, carefully leave a sufficient quantity of the last year 5 
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shoots, at the above distances, so that every part may be pro- 
perly furnished with them ; for it is from these only that tho 
bearing shoots are produced, which yield the fruit in the suc- 
ceeding summer ; and to make room for the snccessionai supply 
of bearing shoots, must cut away some equal portion of the 
former bearers, together with all the superfluous or over-abun- 
dant and useless young wood, cutting them close to the old 
branches ; and let each retained shoot be shortened to form 
about three or four, to five or six bods, or eyes, according to 
their strength ; cutting them about an inch above an eye, and 
somewhat sloping. 

.Thus, in the course of pruning vines, yon should always 
leave every year a proper supply of young shoots, both to- 
wards the bottom, middle, and upper part of the wall, in 
order that there may be a constant succession of young wood 
coming up in regular order, in every part of the tree, prun- 
ing out the superabundance, as just observed : and also. part 
of most of the former bearers of last year, &c. and casnal 
long naked old wood, to make room for the soccessional young 
supply, pruning them less or more down to some best young 
shoots, or lateral branch furnished therewith : and any long naked 
old branch, not furnished with lateral young wood, advanced 
a considerable length, or to the extent of the limited space 
of walling, &c. in that unfruitful state, should be taken off, 
either quite to the bottom, or to some convenient lateral young 
branoh to supply its place. 

As soon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed up 
straight and close to the wall, at the above-mentioned dis- 
tances. 


Fig-tree. 

Fig-tree pruning is advised to be deferred till next month, 
or March , where see the method explained. 

* • 

Prune Gooseberry and Currant fTrecs. 

Gooseberries and currants bear both on the young one or 
two years' wood, and upon the several years* branches, gene- 
rally upon small spurs rising naturally all along the sides ; 
and in each winter-pruning, it will be required to cat ont 
any casual worn out, decayed, and very irregular branches, 
and a proportionable supply of last summer’s young shoots 
retained, and the rest pruned ont. 

In pruning gooseberries, let them always f be kept thin of 
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branches, and these not permitted to grow rambling! y 
across ont? another, but all prufied to some regular order, 
so as the main bearers, or general branches and shoots, 
stand six or eight inches distance at the extremities; and 
generally either keep the middle somewhat hollow, or, if 
permitted to run up full in the heart, keep it thin of branches, 
as above advised; so that you will now prune out any irregu- 
larities* &c. such as casual crowding, cross-plac^l wood, and 
any worn out or naked old branches. retaining young shoots, 
where' necessary, to supply their places ; and cut out all the 
superabundant lateral shoots of last summer, close to the old wood, 
only retaining here and there a good one in vacancies, or occa- 
sionally towards the lower parts, to be advancing to a bearing 
state, to supply the place of casual worn-out bearers : and gene- 
rally leave, where practicable, a terminating or leading shoot 
to each maitfr>rancb, either such as is placed natur^Jly at 'or 
near the end of the branch ; or, occasionally, where anjUDranch 
is too long or rambling, prune it down to some convenient late- 
ral shoots, &c. to remain for a terminal leader ; and in bftth 
cases, generally leave but one te: ninal to each branch; anS 
all those shoots now retained, both lateral and terminal, should 
either be mostly left entire, and only shorten long stragglers, 
and very bending and reclining growths, occasionally ; or, at 
least, by no means shorten the shoots of these trees too much ; 
for by cutting them very short they are made to produce a deal 
of wood and but small fruit : and being so full of wood, as to 
exclude the sun and free air iu summer, the fruit cannot ripen 
well ; and it likewise renders it troublesome to get at the fruit, 
when fit to gather.’ Never clip the trees with garden shears, 
as is the, practice of some ignorant persons. 

Currant bushes should likewise be kept thin and regular, not 
suffering the branches to run promiscuously across each other ; 
for when suffered to grow so irregular and crowding, they pro- 
duce but small fruit ; and the great thicket of branches exclu- 
ding the essential benefit of the sun, the berries Will not ripen 
freely and regular with a^ood flavoftr ’ observing therefore to 
keep the general branches thin, about six or eight inches asun- 
der ; in which, if any are too crowded oi over- abundant, 
prune out the most irregular ; also any cross-placed branches, 
and casual wor^-out old bearers, together with all the irregu- 
lar-placed and superabundant young shoots of last ‘summer, * 
preserving only occasional supplies of the most regular ones iu 
vacancies, and a leading one at the termination of each branch, 
agreeable to the rule; exhibited ab ve *n pruning the gooseberry 
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bushes 5 and the general upper shoots may be mostly shor- 
tened more or less, where required to keep the head to a mo- 
derate extent, and of a compact firm growth. 

Observe in pruning young gooseberry and currant bushes, let 
those designed for standards be pruned to a clean single stem, 
eight, ten, or twelve inches ; and being careful to retain a requisite 
supply of the best young shoots properly situated above to form 
the head accordingly, cut out the irregular and ill-placed ; and 
the retained proper shoots may in some be moderately shorten- 
ed, especially such as run away straggling from the rest $ and 
any proper shoot# advancing below, may be permitted to re- 
main entire till advanced equal with the others above, &c. that 
the whole may come on as equally as possible, to form a regu- 
lar head. 

Currants and gooseberries trained against walls or palings, 
&c. should also have a necessary pruning and regulation in the 
general tranches, or as may be required, cutting out the su- 
perabundant and irregular- placed shoots of last summer, or any 
caaial too crowding and disorderly growing older branches, or 
such as appear unfruitful, or any of a worn-out or decayed 
state, and all dead wood ; retaining young roots advancing from 
below, and in the most vacant parts, shortened more of less 
or left entire, according to room for extending them : and train 
the general branches, &c. three or four to five or six inches dis- 
tance. 

Planting Gooseberries and Currants. 

Currants and gooseberries may also be planted j and if the 
trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitchen garden, 
or in cross rows to divide 1 the ground into wide compartments 
should prune them up to one clean stem, of about ten, twelve, 
or fifteen inches, before you form the head of the tree : for 
when these trees are suffered to branch away immediately from 
the bottom, they, by spreading out so near the ground, will 
impede the growth of any crops that grow near their low ex- 
pansion, and render it troublesome to work about them, in the 
occasional business of digging, hoeing, weeding, &c. $ besides, 
they do not appear so agreeable* as when trained to a single 
stem supporting a regular head of branches. 

Generally plant these shrubs six or eight feet distance in the 
tows ; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows be eight 
*r ten fedt asunder. 

Likewise plant currants against walls and palings $ some 
against south walls for earliest fruit, and others on north walls. 
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for latest production $ planted six or eight to ten feet distance s 
and the branches permitted to advance quite from the bottom, 
aud trained up regularly to the wall, &c. three or four to five 
or six inches asunder* 

Or may also plant some best early 'sorts of gooseberries 
against a south wall, for earliest production both of green and 
ripe fruit ; planting and training them as above in the cur* 
rants. 

Prune Raspberries 

In pruning these plants, observe that a fresh supply of shoots 
arise from the root3 every year in summer for bearing the suc- 
ceeding year ; * for the shoots, when but one-year old only, 
alwaj $ produce fruit, and totally die in winter following, those 
of each year being succeeded by the successional supply, from 
the roots of young shoots of the last summer, to bear the ensu- 
ing season ; therefore, as the shoot which produced fruit last 
year will now be dead, they must be cut away close to the sur- 
face of the ground : and leave standing upon each rootr three 
or four of the strongest shoot 1 of the last summer’s growth to 
bear fruit the same year in the ensuing summer ; but cut the 
rest dow,- to the ground. 

Those shoots which are left to bear, must be each of them 
shortened ; in doing which, cut off about one third or fourth of 
the length of each shoot, according to their strength ; observing, 
as they generally form a bend at top, it is proper to shorten 
them at a liwe below the bending part ; and if they are left 
longer, or that they straggle wide and irregular from one ano- 
ther, may plait or tie them together, either uprightly or arch- 
ways at top, to support them in an erect position. 

The ground should then be digged , between the *ows ; and 
as you go on, the roots that do not belong to the standing 
plants should be taken away, and all shoots growing in the in- 
tervals dug up. 

Planting Raspberries. 

Yon may now make fresh plantations of raspberries, observ- 
ing to procure young plants that are furnished each with one 
strong shoot of last summer, which may be obtained plentifully 
from any old ydantation, as they always send up abundance of 
off-set suckers for sets, preferring those with good fibrous roots, 
rejecting such whose roots are naked and woody ; prune off the 
weak tops of the shoots, and the long straggling roots, and 
plant them, by opening spaail apertures with a spade, in rows 
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four feet and half asunder, and two or three feet distance ia 
each row. 

This distance appears considerable at first ; but they should 
never be planted closer* as the advantage of it will be seen in 
two years* time $ for when planted too close, they will in the 
auramer season form a perfect thicket, insomuch that the fruit 
will be small, and not ripen with a good flavour, nor can you 
come at them readily, when fit to gather. 

These plants should be planted in an open situation. For 
particulars, see October. 

Preparations for Plantations of Fruit 'Frees. 

If you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, either 
for the wall or for espaliers, the borders should be trenched two 
spades deep : but previously, if the Boil is poor, or very light, 
}d wants augmentation, it would be of much advantage to add 
a supply of fresh strong earth or compost or good loamy earth, 
if it can be obtained, and rotten dung, working the whole 
together ; and may be applied either wholly to the general 
border, or only at present to the place where each tree is to 
be planted, and the rest supplied by degrees ) but if only some 
trees are wanted in different places, and that any improvement, 
as above, is thought necessary, it need only be applied in the 
places where the trees are intended, as just observed : prepar- 
ing the improvement, about three to four or five feet in .width, 
and one good spade deep, at least, for each tree. 

If an orchard is to be planted, and the soil is bnt indifferent, 
it will be of advantage to add some very rotten dung, and fresh 
loam, or any good earth or compost the most easily obtained, 
in each hole where the trees are to stand ,* working the earth, 
loam, and dung well together. 

However, in intending any plantations as above, it may be 
proper to observe, that when the ground is naturally'of some 
tolerable fertile quality, good staple earth, or moderate loam, 
or other good mellow cultivating sdil, as that of a garden or 
good field land, it will not require any other improvement than 
to dig or trench the ground a proper depth of one or two 
spades, as it may admit, or occasionally, at present, only to dig 
the holes for the trees. 

Planting Fruit Trees. 

riant fruit trees, where required, in open weather, of any 
sorts intended, both for walls, espaliers, and standards ; for 
wall the sorts are apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums. 
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ebonies, pears, vines, figs ■ for espaliers, apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, cherries 3 and for standards, the principal sorts are 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, with smaller portions of quinces, 
medlars, mulberries, filberts, services, &e. See February, 
and March , November , &c. 

Let the wall and espalier trees be planted fifteen feet 1 asunder 
at least 3 but if eighteen or twenty, it will prove of considerable 
advantage, by admitting of a large scope for the horizontal ex- 
tension of the branches 3 and let full standard trees be planted 
thirty or forty feet distance. See February, &c. 

Protecting the Roots of, and supporting new- planted Trees. 

If the weather should now prove severe, it will be proper to 
protect the roots of new-planted fi nit trees from being hurt by 
tlie frost, by laying mulch, or dung litter, on the surface of the 
ground, particularly the choicest of the stone fruit kinds 3 as 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and any principal sorts of cherries 
and plums. 

Support all new-p’anted standard trees with stakes, and 
let a hay band be put round the stem of the tree, at the place 
where it is to be fastened to the stake, to prevent the bark from 
being galled 

Prune old Standard Fruit Trees. 

This is also a proper time to examine your old standard fruit 
trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off all dead or 
irrcgulaily grow : ng branches, and to clear the trees from moss. 
See the work of November. 

Forcing Fruit - Trees for early Fruit. 

Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or forcing 
houses, furnished with fruit-trees for-producing early fruits, as 
cherries, peaches, apricots, Ike. may bow begin to prepare for 
that business, by shutting all the glusses clo°.e, and about the 
middle, or toward the latter end of the month, begin to make 
the fires 3 01 in vineries the beginning of the month : and in 
these forcing departments, where there is a pit in which to make 
a hot-hed of tanner’s- bark, or hot horse-dung, make the hot- 
bed first, and in a -fortnight after let the fires be continued 
every night. Sc^ the Fruit Garden for next month. 

Forcing early Strawberries. 

Now •' proper ti ne about the latter end of this month, to 
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begin to make a hot-bed to raise a few early strawberries : 
those w’tiich are planted now hi a hot-bed will produce fruit fit 
to gather in March or April. 

About the middle or end of this month, provide for that 
purpose as much new horse-dung, as will make a hot-bed about 
a yard high, for one or more three-light frames. 

Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about eight 
or ten days : in that time it will be in good condition to make 
the hot-bed. 

But in this business, a tarn-bark hot-bed, made in a bark-pit 
defended with a proper frame and glasses, would generally be 
more successful in fruiting these plants early. 

But, previous to this, there should be a proper quantity of 
strawberry- plants potted, ready to place on the said hot- bed ; 
or if this was done in autumn before, in September or Octo- 
ber, &c. it will be of particular advantage: the alpine and 
scarlet kinds ^re the best sorts for this purpose, and should be 
plants of two years old, of a full bearing state, and of which, 
if none were potted before for this occasion, it may now be done 
in open weather. The method is this : — provide as many pots 
(twenty-fours or thirty-twos) as the frame intended for your 
hot-bed will conveniently contain, when set close together ; at 
the same time get some fresh and good earth ; if it is loamy it 
will be the better 5 and let it be well broken with the spade- 
Having the pots and the earth ready, put some of the earth 
into each pot to the depth of three or four inches ; then take 
up the plants with a ball of earth to their roots, pare the ball 
nearly round with a knife, and clear the plant from all wither- 
ed or rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, and fill the space 
between the ball and the sides of the pot, with the above earth, 
and cover the surface of the ball with the same. Let them be 
watered as soon as you have finished planting, and remove the 
pots to a warm situation, there to remain till the bed is ready 
to receive them : but if the weather should prove bad before 
the hot-bed is ready, let the plants be protected by covering 
them, or removing them under a frame and glasses, or into some 
sheltered place. 

Having, however, prepared the dung for the hot-bed, make 
it for one or more frames, about three feet high, and directly 
set on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet, aqd draw 
up the heat sooner : and when the violent heat is over, lay- 
therein either some dry light earth, or some waste tanher’s bark, 
of a decayed bark bed, four or five inches thick j then bring 
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in the plants and plunge the pots into the earth or tan, up to ihc 
rims, and close together as can be, filling up also all the inter- 
stices between with earth, &c. 

When all the pots are plunged, put on the glasses, and keep 
them close till the steam arises in the bed, when it will be 
necessary to raise them a little behind, to let the steam pass 
off. 

When the plants begin to push, let them have air at all op- 
portunities, when the Weather is favourable; for if kept too 
close, they will draw up weak, and not blossom well, and the 
blossom would drop, without being succeeded by fruit, and 
should be frequently refreshed with a little water, and cover the 
glasses every night with mats, and support the heat of the bed 
by linings of hot dung. 

N. B. In forcing straw berries, the plants may be taken up 
out of the natural ground with balls of earth, and placed im- 
mediately in the earth of the hot-bed without potting them. 
However, when it is intended to force strawberries, either in 
a common hot- bed or in the hot house, it would be a good 
method to plant some bearing pi nts in pots, in September or 
October, and so place the pots close together in a garden frame, 
or under s< me warm walh till the time they are to be placed 
in the hot-bed. 

But where there is the convenience of a pine-apple stove, or 
any kind of fruit forcing-house, or hot-wall, &c. may raise 
plenty of early strawberries' in great pertection, with but very 
little trouble: Laving some bearing plants ready in pots, place 
them in the hot-house, any where near the glasses, giving 
frequent light waterings ; they will fruit early in great abun- 
dance. 
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Great care should now be taken to protect the choicest flower- 
ing plants at this unfavourable season, particularly the princi- 
pal sorts, and tendpr kinds in pots, which if not done before, 
should now f be removed, in their respective pots, to places of 
shelter from severe frost, either in garden frames, or under 
awnings of mats ; or, in default of such protections, let them 
be placed in some warm situation under a south wall, 
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Auriculas . 

TbeCest ariculas in pots should be well protected from ex- 
cessive rains, snow, or sharp frosts : for although these plants 
are hardy to stand the winter fully exposed, yet by giving oc- 
casional protection, it preserves them in strength to flower in 
greater perfection. 

The choicest varieties of these plant* shoold always be re- 
moved in their pots, about the^nd df October> or beginning 
of November, and placed in frames, or in a bed arched over 
with hoops, in a warm dr)* situation, in the full sun, where 
they can be occasionally covered when the we&thdfcis unfavour- 
able ; but let the covers be Constantly off when the weather is 
mild and dry. r 

Towards the end of this month, if the the weather is mild, jt will 
be- time to think of preparing to Add somfe. fresh earth to the 
pots of these plants. 

Let some proper compost be prepared for this purpose (see 
Auricula, in August ) ; Sud* if the season is mild and forward 
in the latter end of this month, may dress the plants therewith j 
but if unfavourable weather, defer itjfcill jthe next month ; first 
clear the plants from dead leaves, and take the old earth away 
from the top and round the sides of the pots, as low as you con- 
veniently can, without disturbing their roots j fill up the pot 
with the parth that you have prepared ; and when you have 
finished this, return the pots to the place intended for sheltering 
them, as above. 

Care cf Carnations. 

Take great care to protect your fine carnations that are in 
pots, from hard frost, excessive rains* and snow ; for, as ob- 
served of the auriculas, notwithstanding the plants beingdiardy 
to stand the winter in the op^ air, it is adviscable to defend 
the choicer sort* in bad weather, to preserve them in good 
strength for flowing in Ljst perfection, accordingly. 

These pots should be planged in a raised bed of dry compost, 
in the beginning of winteir,fand the bed arched over low with 
pliant rod* or hoops, at that time ; this will be of grant ad- 
vantage to the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the 
arches when the weathqr is severe. 

But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it would 
be still better, if you take care to put the glasses over them in 
rigorous weather; but when the weather is mild, and Hot im- 
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moderately wet, no cotrering must be over the plants, but let 
them have the free air at all such times, day and night. 

Or in want of the above means of protection, the pot* of 
plants should be placed in some war in situation. 

Care of choice Hyacinths and Tulips. 

In severe frosty weather, it would be of beneficial advantage, 
if the beds wherein you have deposited the choicest kinds ot 
hyacinths and tulips, or any other curious bulbous roots, be 
covered, either with an awning of mats, or, in default thereof, 
with straw, fern, or dry long liner \ but it must be removed as 
soon as the sevlte weather is o\ t. 

But when any of the above-mentioned plants, of the most 
curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be of 
much advantage to have the beds arched over low with hoops, 
8tc. ; and when the weather is unfavourable, such as in severe 
frost, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and fastened down, 
that the wind may not blow them off: btit when the weather 
is open, let them be constantly uncovered. 

The finest kinds, particularly of Hyacinths, tulips, ranuncu- 
luses, and an nones, merit this care. 

Planting Ranunculuses , Anemones, $c. 

Plant ranunculuses and anemones in mild, dry, open weather, 
if )ou have any now out of the ground , these now planted will 
succeed those whi \ were put in the ground in October or No- 
vember. 

For their reception choose a dry situation, where the ground 
is of a light pliable nature. Let it be well digged, breaking 
the earth fine, and form into beds of three feet and n half or 
four feet wide, and rake the Surface smooth, then take an op- 
portunity of dry, mild, open weather, and plant the roots either 
in drills, or by dibble, in rows, six^to eight or nine inches dis- 
tant, and allow the distance of four to five or six inches in the 
rows 5 and plant them about two inches deep. 

For the particular method of preparing the beds, and plant- 
ing the roots, see the work of September and October. 

These flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when they 
are planted in sr^ail patches in the borders among other flow- 
ers. In a small circle of about six inches diameter you may 
plant four or five roots ; that is, one in the middle, and the rest 
round the extreme parts of the circle. Let the patches be from 
two or three, to five, ten, twelve, or fifteen feet asunder. 

The above practice, however, ot' planting those roots in 
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sorts for it is necessary to plant the fine varieties together in 
narrow beds, as above, in order both to have the opportunity 
of protecting them occasion ally* in severe weather, if thought 
expedient, and that, when in Rower, they may display a spa- 
cious show together in their various colours, stripes, and tints, 
in tne different varieties ; and also in the spring, when plants 
are in bloom, they can be more readily sheltered from great 
rains, or too much son, both of which would hasten the decay 
of the flowers ; and as the pleasure of admiring the bloom is 
the only intention of cultivating thes flowers, no pains should 
be spared to protect the more beautiful sorts. 

Planting Tulips. 

Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, should now be 
planted the first settled open weather, to blow late, and to suc- 
ceed those planted in the last autum. 

Let this work be done as soon as the weather will permit; for 
if these roots are kept much longer out of the ground, they will 
blow very poorly. If they are to be planted in beds, let them 
be three or four feet wide, raised two or three inches, some- 
what rounding, that they may throw off the redundant wet of 
heavy rains, and remain drier at this season more effectually. 

In a dry mild day, in open weather, let these bulbs be put 
into the ground in rows, nine inches distant, allowing six inches 
between the plants in each row, and plant them about three 
inches deep. Or if intended to plant any of the inferior sorts 
in the borders, in assemblage with other flowers, they may ei- 
ther be planted in a single row towards the front, or some dot- 
ted singly, or by three together, to effect a greater variety: but 
these flowers, when planted in the borders, make the best ap- 
pearance in little clumps ; that is, in a circle of about six or 
eight inches, plant four or five roots j and about from three or 
four to five or ten ftet further, plant another such clump, and 
so proceed, in a varied order, towards the front and middle. 

Planting Crocuses and Snow-drops 

Any sort of crocuses may still be planted for an early spring 
bloom, if dry mild weather ; generally planting them along the 
edges of the flower-borders, next the walks, and in flower- 
beds, &c. commonly within five or six inches of the edge, ei- 
ther in a continued row, or dotted in little patches, planted 
about two inches deep ; though those designed for the borders 
appear to greater advantage when disposed in small patches, 
than in a continued row. Draw g small circle with your finger. 
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than in a continued row. Draw a small circle with your finger, 
about four or five inches diameter ; in the middle plaut one 
root, and plant three or four round the edge of the circle ; 
about eighteen inches, or two or three feet further, make ano- 
ther circle, and plant the roots as above ; and so proceed to the 
end of the border, & c. j or may vary the patches, in having 
some near the edge, and others more towards the middle : ob- 
serving, if yon have different kinds, to plant each sort separate ; 
and if you plant the first patch with yellow crocuses, plant 
the next with blue, and so proceed with others of different 
sorts. 

Snow-drops may also be planted now in the same manner m 
the crocuses. 


Planting various sorts of Bulbs. 

Jonquils, narcissuses, hyacinths, bulbous iris, Persian iris, 
gladioluses, pancratiums, fritillaries, crown imperials, or any 
other kind of bulbous flu wer- roots, that yet remain above ground, 
should now be planted, as soon as the weather will permit 
hftld dry vreather must be chosen to plant these and all othee 
kinds of bulbous roots j and see that the ground is not too wet 

When it is intended to plant any of the common sorts of the 
above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, they 
may be planted in the manner mentioned above far the common 
tulips, &c. 

flowers to blow in a House. 

Several sorts of bulbous roots may be placed upon bulb- 
glasses of water for blowing in the appartments of a house, such 
as hyacinths, narcissuses, jonquils, early dwarf tulips bulbous 
iris, &c. ; the glasses for this purpose are to be bad at the seed 
and glass-shops, being made concave at the mouth, to contain 
each one root, and are to be filled with soft water, and one 
root, placed in each glass with its bottom touching the water ; 
placing the bottles upon a shelf or chirancy-picce of some light 
warm room, or in the inside of a warm window, and if wherQ 
the sun comes will be an additional advantage ; but in severs 
frost, removed to the interior part of a room where a fire is 
kept : they will soon shoot/ their roots down into the lvater, 
which, when become very foul and fetid, should be renewed 
with fresh occasionally : and they will thus blow very agreeably, 
early in the spring j or may be greatly forwarded if placed in 
a hot-house. 

Likewise may plant variqps sous of bulbous and tuberous- 
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rooted flower-roots, in pots for blowing in a house, such as 
hyacinths,?} narcissuses of all kinds, early tulips, crocuses 
anemones, ranunculuses, or any other spring flowering kind ; 
haring email pots or boxes filled with light sandy earth, plant 
the root* therein just over their crowns, and place the pot* 
near a window ; and when the roots begin to shoot, give occa- 
sional light waterings, and they will flower in good perfection 
at an early season. 

Blowing Flowers early in a Hot- house, 

Many Soria of bulbous, tuberous, and hbroos-rooted per- 
ennial flowers if planted in pots, and now placed in a hot-house, 
or any forcing department at work, will shoot and flower very 
early, without trouble $ only to give occasional waterings. — And 
pots of roses, hypericums, syringas cytisus, dwarf almond, 
double- blossom cherry, &c. may also be placed therein, to 
flower early.— See the Hot-house, 

Care of Perennial fibrous-rooted Plants in Pots. 

Double wall -flowers in pots, double stocks, and double sweet- 
williams, also cuttings of double chrisantheraums, and any other 
uff the choicest kinds, of perennial plants, in pots, should be well 
secured from severe frosts. If these plants in pots are placed 
in frames, let the glasses or other covering be kept over them 
at all time* when the frost is keen, or occasionally in very wet 
weather; but in mild dry weather the piauts must not be 
covered. 

Take care now also of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in ^ots, to secure 
them from frost ; such as the double rose ctmnpion, double 
scarlet lychnis, and all other such like kinds. 

Those plants which are in pots should, where there is not the 
convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims in a dry and 
warm border, and in severe weather covered with long litter ; 
but if you do not plunge the pots they should be well defended, 
♦ or moved into some sheltered place at the approach of sever* 
frost. 


Seedling Flowers . 

Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of seedling 
flowers should be covered in frosty weather, either with mats, 
k>*g litter, or fern, or the like, which should be laid a good 
thickness over them, and close round the sides ; or remove them 
under a garden-frame and glasse% &c. 
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Likewise beds of the more tender and carious sorts of seed- 
ling flowers, in the common ground, should also be covered in 
hard frosts, with mats or long litter $ but remove the covering 
when the weather is mild. 

Protecting Flowering- Shrubs. 

If you have hardy flowering shrubs or ever-greens in pots, 
you should, to protect their roots irom the frost, .plunge the 
pots to their rims in the ground, if emitted doing in November 
or December : allotting them for this purpose, a dry warm si- 
tuation, where water is not apt to stand. 

Or, if not plunged as above, place them close together ia a 
warm situation, and in very rigorous frosts apply some straw 
litter, &c. between and over the pots, to protect the roots. 

But any tender or more curious young ever-greens, &c. in 
pots, should have the protection of frames or occasional cover- 
ing of mats, &c. in severe weather. 

Protect also the roots of the choicer kinds of new-planted 
trees, flowering shrnbs, and ever-greens, from frost, if it should 
set in hard. This is done by *aying dry mulchy iitter on the 
surface of the ground, close round the bottom of the stem of 
Each tree and shrub, as far as their roots extend, or rather far- 
ther. 

Likewise support all new- plan ted shrubs or trees, as re- 
quire it, with stakes, that fh ^ mav not be displaced by tta 
wind. 

Pruning Flowering Shruos , and egging between, then u 

Prune flowering shrubs in the clums or quarters of the 
shrubbery, or where they require it. This should generally be 
done with a knife, and not commonly with garden-shears, as 
often practised ; all dead wood should be cut away ; also 
where the branches of different shrubs crowd considerably upon 
one another, let some be pruned out, and shorten long ram- 
bling shootc and rude luxuriant growths j for where not inten- 
ded to form a close thicket, the shrubs in general should £e 
kept clear of each other, so that each kind may b^ seen dis- 
tinctly* 

After prunljg, as above, the ground between the shrubs, if 
they are not tn a thickety growth to overspread the surface, 
should be digged ; observing as you go on, to clear away 
straggling or very rambling suckers, rising from the roots ; 
digging the ground regularly, doming in all w*eds clean to the 
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bottom 5 and the whole will thereby remain agreeably neat all 
winter and spring. 


Planting Flowering Shrubs . 

In settled open weather, you may now plant, where wanted, 
most sorts of hardy flowing shrubs. 

Such as roses, honey-suckles, ilacs, and syring&9, althaea 
and spirae frutex, guelder rose, Persian lilacs, laburnums, pri- 
vets, and jasmines, the cinquefoil shrub, and bladder-senna, 
thedouble hawthorn, double- blossom cherry, and dwarf almond, 
with double and single flowers, the meze-reon and double-flow- 
ering peach, hypericum, St. John’s wort, and scorpion senna, 
double and single swfcet-briar, flowering raspberry, and double 
bramble ; and many other such-like hardy kinds of shrobs 
may at this time be transplanted, if tolerable mild open wea- 
ther. 

Likewise, may plant some sorts of hardy ever-greens, to- 
wards the latter end of this month, if mild, open weather, such 
as pines, firs, 8tc. though it is not adviseable to make any ge- 
neral planting of ever- greens at this season. — See February 
and March. 

For a list of the hardy flowering shrubs, ever-greens, &c. 
which may now be planted, see the Catalogue of shrubs at the 
end of the book. 

Respecting the rules and order of planting the various kinds 
of flowering shrubs, particular regard should be had to the dis- 
tances, and also to the arrangement or order in placing them, 
so that the different plants may be readily distinguished ; for 
this is of particular importance in ornamental planting. 

Therefore, in the disposition of the shrubs, let the different 
heights and modes of growth of the various kinds be consider- 
ed, and placed so that one plant may not overbear another. 

The rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward in the 
border or clump it must be placed, and the shortest should be 
placed nearest the front, so as the whole may stand in a kind 
of theatrical order. 

The distance which should be allowed between plant and 
plant, is at least three, to four or five feet : this is to be un- 
derstood, when they are to be planted in the clumps or quar- 
ters of the shrubbery j but those that are intended to be plant- 
ed in the common narrow borders, must, be allowed double 
that distance at least. 
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Propagating by Layers, 

In open weather may continue to lay the young branches and 
shoots of hardy shrubs, to raise a supply of new plants ; lay- 
ing them into the earth three or four inches deep, with the 
tops out, most of them will be rooted by next autnrnn, fit for 
transplanting. — See the Nursery . 

Transplant Suckers for Propagation. 

Transplant suckers from the roots of roses, lilacs, spirssas, 
syringas, and various other shrubs, to raise a supply of 
new plants : for by suckers many sorts of shrubs mity be 
propagated ; let these suckers be taken off carefully, with roots 
to each, and plant some of the strongest into the shrubberies, 
&c. where they are to remain, and the smaller plant in nursery- 
rows, eighteen inches asunder ; they will make good plants in 
two years’ time. 

Propagating by Cuttings. 

Cuttings of the young shoots ol many sorts of hardy deciduous 
shrubs mav also now be planted in open weather, especially to- 
wards the hitter end of the month, and they will succeed, take 
root in spring and summer, shoot at top, and form good-rooteu 
young plants by next autumn. 

Care of Grass Walks and Lavms . 

Take great care now of the grass walks and lawns in this 
garden ; they should be kept, very neat by frequently poling 
and rolling them. Poling should be performed in open, dry 
weather, which is done with a pliable taper ash- pole, twelve 
or fifteen feet long or more, and should be used to break and 
spread the worm-casts about, whenever they appear on the 
grass. After this, when the surface is moderately dry, let the 
grass be rolled with a wooden roller, to which all the scattered 
worm-cast a rth will readily adhere, by which means your grass 
will be rendered agreeably clean, the surface smooth and firm, 
and of a desirably-neat appearance. 

Making Grass Walks or Lawns . 

Now is also a proper time, when the weather is open, to 
lay turf where wanted, for making or mending grass plats, 
walks, or lawns. 

The best turf for gardens is to be met with on commons or 
downs, where many sheep, &c. aie pastured. — When you go to 
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cot turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot broad : 
they must be cut about an inch thick, with a proper turfing 
iron ; and according as they are cut up, they «hould be rolled 
np, the grass-side inwards, as close and firm as possible, for 
the more ready carrying and moving them without breaking. 

Let the ground where turf is to be laid be made as firm and 
even as possible, by good treading and raking, &c. that it may 
not settle unequally hereafter j and it would be preferable to 
have two or three inches of any light, poor soil at top, to 
prevent the grass from growing rank ; levelling the whole 
equally, and rake the surface smooth and even every way, 
and as soon as laid, the whole should be immediately well 
beaten with a heavy wooden beater, and afterwards rolled 
with a large stone or iron roller. 


Gravel Walks. 

Gravel walks should be continued in decent order, espe- 
cially in the principal parts of the garden, kept clean from 
litter, and free from weeds $ and let them be now and then 
rolled in dry open weather. t 

Planting Box and Thrift for Edging. 

Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it is 
wanted for edging to beds or borders. These edgings may 
be planted any time this month, when the weather is mild. 
Both these make close and agreeable edgings, if neatly plan- 
ted, and well kept afterwards. 

But the box is superior to every thing for forming the most 
effectual, handsomest, and durable edging. 

For the method of planting then), see October and No- 
vember. 


Preparations for Planting, <$re. 

Trench or dig and prepare such shrubbery compartments 
and other parts of *he pleasure-ground where you intend to 
plant flowering shrubs, this or the next month. Also dig those 
clumps, or quarters, where you intend to plant ever-greens, 
in February or March, that they may be in readiness against 
planting time. 

Dig flower-borders and beds, especially those as are the 
most vacant, that they may be ready to receive the plants, of 
seeds of flowers, the tw o following months. 
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,, Planting Forest Trees, £fc : 

Fosest a ad ornamental trees may now be planted in dry 
aoik, iaopen weather $ both where designed for woods and 
coppices, lor timber, to. and for ornamental plantations. For 
the propetfeorfs, see Hie lasts of hardy Trees at the end el 
th^book. 

Plant Hedges, and plash old ones. 

’tfow hfay also plant any sort of deciduous hedges ; as privet, 
hawthorn, whitethorn, hornbeam# beech, elm, elder, alder, wil- 
low, poplar, hazel, &c. where wanted — See December. 

It is also a good time to plash old naked hedges of any out- 
ward fences or others, that have run up considerably above and 
become thin or open below.— See December . 


THE NURSERY. 

Dio the ground, if open weather, between the continuing 
rows of young trees and shrubs of all sorts. 

But previous to performing this work, should give any neces- 
sary pruning to the shrubs and trees, especially the deciduous 
kinds ) then let the ground be digged one spade deep ; as you 
go on, trim off" any straggling roots of the trees aid shrubs ; 
and in digging, give every spit a fair, turn off the spade, that 
the weeds on the surface may be buried properly. 

Transplanting and pruning Forest Trees . 

Transplanting of young forest and ornamental trees in the 
nursery, and where required, may be performed any time this 
month i^the weather is open, and tne ground not too Wet 

Particularly deciduous forest trees, to. of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed any time this month. If mild weather j but 
this should not be generally practised to ever-greens, at this 
season. 

Trim up the stems of forest trees and other tree kinds where 
they require it j this may be done when little else can be done 
in the ntaery ; for if it is performed in frosty weather, the 
trees will receive no harm by the operation, especially the hardy 
deciduous kinds. 

B 
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Pruning and transplanting Flowering Shrub*. 

Prune boney-sockles and rosea, and all otharkiwb of tody 
deciduous flowering shrub* tot want it, training each with a 
tingle stem, and, trimming their heads as vou abatt see occasion $ 
tot la, either to to or v thcrtdtt aPatraggfin^shoot*. in 
such manner aa Jon shall tee necessary tojjxep thesis toads 
somewhat to a regular form. * - ^ ■ 

In open and settled weather you may now transplant, where 
necessary, most sorts of bardy deciduous flowering sh^ub*, hath 
fa the nursery order, and far shrubbery plantations, fcc. in a 
dry soil ; but where the soil is apt to lodge wet, there should 
not be any planted therein before February. 

Planting Fruit-tree Stock*. 

Plantations of fruit-tree stocks, for grafting and budding 
upon, may be made at any time this month, if favourable, mild, 
•pen weather. Many of those raised from seed, &c. last spring, 
or the year before, will be fit for this, digging them up out ol 
the seed-bed, &c, with thqhr full rhots, and let them be plant- 
td in numery-rows, two feet and a half asunder, and fifteen 
or eighteen inches distant from each other in the rows ; and 
when they have attained two or three years’ growth, will be 
proper for budding and grafting. — See the Nursery, October , 
for the method of planting ; and that of February and March 
and June and July for grafting and budding. 

Work in Frosty Weather. 

In frosty weather carry dung, and fay on such places of the 
nursery as require it. 

This may be necessary to some particular quarters as bavq 
been lately cleared, and that are intended to be planted agaifi 
with 'htoub stock ; aad let it be trenched in regularly, one 
full spfid^ deep at least. 

Likewise in frosty weather, may prune hardy deciduous trees 
and shrubs— and when severe frost, protect the different sorts 
of the more tender or curious young evergreens, 8ic. as direc- 
ted under; the article.— Care of Tender Trees, fyc. 

Preparing Ground for Planting and Sipwing. 

In open weather, you should, as much a?"f)qssible, forwfrd 
to digging and trenching vacant compartment of grodgd where 
young trees and throbs are to be planted in totag* ” 

Now begin to prepare some ground, where it is hot wet, for 
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the reception of stone* and kerneHJ of hardy fruits, 4o raise 
a supply of stocks, Yof the ^rpo^e of bdd(fiB| And 'grafting 
upea* , m m - ' *. *- v ? *> * - . 

Thtse^if mild weather, may be wta about the middle or 
l*tt*re*HLotf thewoath,<)*eerving to tow thorn in bods lour 
feetwidnr cover tie Mooes an inch and a half -deep at least 
wkhearth, and the kernel* sear an inch) the plants will appear 
in April and May, when they must be kept clean from weed#) 
and; moderate watering kdry wcathervrili beserviceable, when 
they are newly come up. 

Some df them will be fit for traasptattfog^in nnnery rows 
next November, and tbe followiug planting month) i*r, at least; 
all of them the second autumn or spring. * 

Get ready also some ground to sow the seeds, nuts, and ber» 
lies, 8cc. of hardy forest trees. Ornamental trees, and flowering 
shrubs. 

The ground for this purpose mnst be ehoSeO io a dry and 
sheltered part of the nursery. Let it 1>e neatly digged, and 
divide it in beds three or fom feet wide. The seed, &c. may 
be sown in the latter end of this month, if open dry weather; 
otherwise not till February ; sowiug each sort separate, and 
earthed in about an inch to two inches deep in the Smaller 
and larger seeds. s 


Cpre of tender and young Seedling Tree t. 

Take great care now of all the tender kinds of seedling trees, 
shrubs, and other young plants of similar i|u&lttydMfted from 
seed, or by other means, last year or before) maSyfCinds will, 
in hard frost, need some shelter. 

Particularly the young seedling plants of the cedar of Le- 
banon, &c. the arbutus, or strawberry tree* China arborviae, 
the tender kinds of pines and firs, and the seedling plant* of 
cypress, and such-like kinds of young seedling erer-greena, 
which wUJ all need occasional protection in^ severe, weather) 
and, therefore, at the approach of Um>, first hard frost, the pots 
or boxes, &c. containing them, should be removed into ^gar- 
den frajpe or some other convenience oToccarionalbheltejyaod 
in the time of hard frosts, the glasses, and other covering, if 
necessary, put on £ bat they most be kept constantly ^open in 
mild, weather. J , 

But sath tender seedling plants as afe growug in beds, and 
require shelter in time of frost, should be coveted at such, time 
with mats ; first ereciiug some hoops across the bed, and ibt 
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mats to be drawn over tttem occasionally for defence of the 
plants. * ■**'*’ v ,f ’ v v 

likewise some- of the more hardy kinds of young^ptejjftt 
way be shelteredm bidwchther, by laying id©# ^eas-grtlSw, 
or other ’ long Jitter, hghtly over theta ; this wifi protect the 
teaderteps aad r$pts from the frost, * ^ *" r ^ * 

But thiscovsridg most not bo soared to remain hmjnr than 
accessory to defeat! the plants, * ■* V 

Likewise any curious or tender young cter-greens, &e. 'that 
are planted in pots, should be placed under sheltef in severe 
frosts | such as arbutus* magnolia, ristoses, China urbftr vitse, 
kaimias, rhododendrons, &*£. placing them in a frame, or where 
they may be defended either with glasses or 1 mats, and other co* 
vering, if necessary, in rigtfrous Weather. 

i* , 1 •' 

Propmgatimg fy Layers, 

Yon may still make layers In open weather in many sorts of 
deciduous troaaandshttih# that yon desire to increase. 

This work of laying down the branches of shrubs and trees 
to propagate them is very easily performed 5' and there are a 
great many kinds df trees and shrubs to be Increased by this 
operation, in the manner following — ' 

In the ferst place it musibe remarked, that the young branch* 
ee that were produced fast summer are the roost proper parts 
to be layed, for these will pot out roots much freer than the 
branches fhat are a year or two older. Observing farther, that 
as many of the shrub kinds branching out near the earth afford 
an opportmttft of laying them with great facility,, but such as 
run up witWill items, and those of the tree kinds, require that 
some strong young plants, principally deciduous, with stems, 
one, two, or three inches thick, be cut down near the ground, 
a year or two^beforc, to form stools to furnish a supply of 
•hoots near the earth, convenient for laying therein. The 
gnannd must be dug about thfcfchrub or tree that is to be layed j 
and afcjfep goon, bring doWn the branches, and fasten them 
in the ground with hooked^pegs, observing to lay down all the 
young wood on each branch into the earth, covering therewith 
the body 4! each layer three eft four inches deep, and faftening 
each alao with a peg, if necessary 3 and raise the tops upright 
out of did earth. ' v< , ** v 

Bat in laving some hard-wooded tree* andsfernbs, It Is m* ^ 
cessary to slit the layer, by making a gash With a knife on the 
undWfftde, slitting it an Inch or more upward } so laying that 
part in the earth, keeping he gash a little open, which wiH 
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greatly assist $e rooting, bypromotiog thaemissloo of fibres 
at the cat park An«J this may i*'so be performed to the same 
j>d vantage m ttaiayigg of tree* and *hnd>« in general. . ; . 

ThosewhidMtfe layaad in ibis or next month will be talers,* 
My,w$eH rooted andmu|t then be separated 

from 'the tree, apd pleated In the nursery j^get strength. 

" A Propagating Floi^Sskg Shrub, fabyputtisupt. . 
PJant.chttinge of hon^«uddee m open weather, to raise 
some new plants. * i .*■ 

Cuttings of many other kinds of floweoi^ shrubs and trees 
may also still bo planted : and there is a vast number of plants 
that may be raised by this method. There is hardly any tree** 
shrub but what may be increased either by this method, or by 
layers, or by suckers from the root. 

But the manner of propagating trees er shrubs by cuttings 
is this : — ,, Jf 

The cuttings must be young shoots of the last yead*s growth, 
which mut be cot with a sharp knife bom the tree of shrub 
you desire to propagate ; they must be from about six w eight 
to, twelve or fifteen inches long, according to their strength and 
manner of growth $ let them be planted in rows a hot asun- 
der, and about haM that distance in the row ; and every cutting 
inserted nearly half its length into the ground. 

Plant cutting* and Sockets of Gooseberry and CurrcpU 
Bushes, to raise a Supply of new Plants. 

young shoots of the branchiw and tuckers frota't^fejt y by 
both of which methods they are propagated with great facility 
and abundance, though cuttings are often mom generally pre- 
ferred, on consideration that they are not apt to run so tnucii 
to wood, end produce larger fruitthan sacked; bat from ge- 
neral observation 1 found no vfery material difference. - 
When designed to raise them frer cuttings, they n tot be 
shoots of the last summer's growth, and shonld betufceo lhms 
the most fruitful free-gfpwing trees, sod choosing the straight 
dean shgpts, cut them about ten, twdv^ fifteen, or eighteen 
inches in length, or more, according to their growth. 'They 
must be planted in rows, twelve or fifteen indie* asunder, ta- 
hodgdpg each cutting one third or near hall way fetd the 
ground. ; ■ • - * y ^ V 

They* will make good shoots the foUwiig summer, and the 
tecoud or third year from flauliug will benrrfrait. 
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And to propagate them by suckers, they riling abundantly 
from the root in spring and sommer/ 4cft them be digged up 
srith the roots,* first *r second aaGumn or winter after j trim 
any broken part of the root, and shorten the weak topv then 
plant them in nurte*f rdws, and they ^rifi form good pants in 
a year of two fov#e garden plantations* 

Observe to tram [both the cuttings and seekers to single 
dear stems, ten or twelve to fifteen inches j then let them 
branch ont at top and form heads. * < — * - 


THE 6 REEN-H OJtJ SE. 


GaKiN-xousfc plants should have fresh air admitted at all 
favourable opportunities, occasional waterings, and be carefully 
protected in severe weather. 

hi mild days, when the weather externally Is mdflfcthte and 
calm, let the windows be opened a little for the admission of 
fresh ait about ten or pleveu o’clock ; and aboat two or three 
m the afternoon let them be shut close again. But the time of 
opening, and the rmo they ? *hould be kept open, must always 
be determined by the weather $ for there are many changes of 
weather, sometimes in one day, at this season. 

In frosty weather, the windows must be kept constantly shut ; 
and, if uanssevere, let the window- shatters, if any, also be shut 
every and even occasionally in the day time, when the 

frost is extremely rigorous, and no spn j or, in default of 
shutters, on this occasion, let garden mats be nailed «p against 
all t^b windows, and remove the sinall or more tender plants 
in front, as far from danger as possible, 

& Keep the plants perfectly dear from decayed leaves, and as 
ciekn as possible from any considerable foulness ; and every 
part of the house ctea® and free from litter of fallen teares, 
&c* all of wblA is essential at this time for the prosperity of 
m^ppneral. 

When the weather is foggy, or ffery wdt, it wiU bo proper 
to keep the green-fouse dose. ” 

Water must be gbrefi to such plants as you 6ee retjuire it: 
but let that be given ha very moderate qnantitiOs, and sdtilyt 
if possible, tlire tfll Opportunity of a mild day, and id sunny, 
the better ; if the forenoon, from eleven to fwetve or one 
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o’clock* if th* proper time of the day for watering at this tea* 
•on | and generally prefer the soft, water of a pood* river, or 
cistern, &e. for this occasion. 

Bet n*ry little water 911st be given at this season of the yea** 
to any of the aloes, sediuas. Or any other of the succulent 
pleats. , . 

Let H likewise be observed, that such of the woody exotics, 
ts oranges, myrtles, geraniums, &e. as yoo shail-tee uecessaiy 
b water, should have but a very moderate quantity given them 
it one tints, at this season. 

In such green-houses, where there is the convenience of 
flues, for occasional fire heat in very rigorous weather, should, 
in time of continued m vere frost, make Moderate fire* in an 
evening and morning, just sufficient to warm the enclosed air 
enough to resist the frost ; also in very foggy or moist wea- 
ther, may make a ve p y m od e rate fire to expel the damp, which 
often pioves pernicious to some of the more delicate exotics 
of this department. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Pine*. 

At this season the pinery hot-house requires goodBIfendance, 
for some of the pines will now, towards the end of the month, 
begin to show fruit j and jour assistance is at no time more 
necessary than when the fiuit first appears, especially in one 
particular, the supporting a prqper bottom beat ; for if the 
heat of the bark-bed is pot kept up at that time, the young 
fruit will receive a check more than may be imagined ? as, n of* 
withstanding the air of the house can be sufficiently warmed 
by the flues, yet these plants also require always a moderately 
brisk growing heat to their roots, but especially when the frmt 
is youog S and without that assistance, they will not advance 
freely in then first growth, and being checked therein, win be 
muck inferior in size to what they otherwise would hat* been. 
T BtUunine therefore carefully at thil time the heat of the bark- 
bed iu which the pots of pines are plunged j and if you find 
it very faint, take up all the po<4* fet the bark be forked 
up to the bottom, out before you proceed to this, if the heat 
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ir found touch decayed, or Wasted or 
oecome very small or earthly, it Will be adviseaWe to add alt be 
same time a little oew Un, firat removing awaysoma oTthc 
wasted bark at aides, a^ the* fiff up with aawJwk, 

working the oldandnew well together. > When that* is done, 
let the pots be nagkmged again to th$ir rim*,in irregular man- 
ner, at above. This will enliven the heat greatly ; and, if 
done in proper time, the yonng fruit w*H grow freely., ; 

Let the fires bo made very regularly every evening an&mprn- 
ing, and take care that they are not jagde too strong, for that 
would be of very had oonsegncooe 3 and to^avoid thjSrfiaye a 
thermometer placed in the hot-house, as a direction to regulate 
the degree of heat. 

Water should be given to the pine-apple plants once a week, 
or fortnight, or a$ It mar seam necessary, and always very mo- 
derately 3 and let ap little as possible fail into the heart qc be- 
tween die leaves at this season. 

For the convenleccy of watering the pines and other plants 
iwt are plunged in the bark- bed, ajkrng pipe, made^of jtin, 
wuld Jse eligible to use occasionailyV this slieuklbe lq t three 
different joints, in order that it may be shewfenedor lengthen- 
ed, as yon see inconvenient f one of these points should have 
a funnel made affhe largest end, that, by pouring the water 
ont of a handy watering-pot into the funnel, the water is con- 
veyed to the pots in any part of the bed, with greater exact- 
ness, without pouring ft into the heart of the plants. 

GendHg have soft water, if possibly for watering the dif- 
ferent seffts of hot-honse plants j and might have a tub, or cis- 
tern placed conveniently to the hot-hoot? to ' bqid water 
occasionally, just to taka off the oold chHi, at this seaspn, 
preVious to watering. * 

Other tender Wt!ic plants in the hdt*]wni<a or atove 
Should be supplied with, water as they require it 

l^|vo<^yhinds will require it often, but those that age of 
the sactealent tribe will require it but seldom.; or, at leaMbnt 
be given them at a time* 
the hot-house or stove should be keptper- 
fe<#y mean from dust or aqy sort of foulness 3 if any thing of 
th$| nSj^appeart oa tf eir leaves, let the large -leaved borts 
be UaieJ with a iponge, &c. the others by occalic 
watering them^ jpli oyer the top. a ‘ 

1 ? Kld*ty~bttau toned tn the Hot-houreV 

Those who have the conveniency of a hot-house mav raise 
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early kidney-beans with little trouble. The early negro dwarf, 
spockled-4wa*t and duag-oalou'-ed, are proper sort* for tide 
purpose. 

The method it this :~*4H tome large pots, or obloug narrow 
boxes, with ridi dry earth pend place them on the top of the 
surrounding wall of the bark-bed, r*nd npon the coping of the 
front and other flues, with the bottom raised detachedly two 
or three inches above the coping, that the heat of the flues 
may issue freely, and that it may not scorch the earth in the 
pots, &c. observing to plant three or four beans in each, about 
an inch deep ; or if oblong boxes, of about t*o feet in lengthy 
plant the beans triangular-ways along the middle, two or thrhe 
inches asunder : and tlirs the pots, &c. being placed as aboVe ; 
the beans will soon sprout aud come up. 

When the beans have sprouted, sprinkle the earth with a 
little tf&ter, which will help the plants to rise : when they are 
up, water them frequently. 

Let the plants be supplied with proper waterings two or three 
times a week, and they will grow freely, and produce plentiful 
crops of Njans in Marcfcaud April. 

Plant a successional crop in a fortnight or three weeks after, 
in small pots, Teady for tuning out with balls of earth into 
the larger pots, 8th. ; 

Of Cucumber* in the Hot- home. 

Cdcumbers are sometimes raised early, in tolerable good 
perfection in the hot- house. * .4 

This is affected by sowing or planting in la|p$pots, or 
oblong narrow boxes, and placed in a convenient situation in 
the hot- bouse, near the glasses $ the boxes for this purpose 
may be the same length and depth as for kidney-beans $ fill 
the pots or boxes with rich earth, and place them up near the 
top glasses, behind, or upon the top of the back or end flues, 
with the bottom raised detached two or three inches, thw 
the heat of the flues may transpire freely, as observed above for 
the kidney- beans. 

Bat the best situation in the hot-house for cucumber-plants, 
is to place tlfam by means of supports within about fifteen 
or eighteen inches of the top glasses, nearly under or towards 
tbjttppper ends of the superior tier Of fixed lights, not to 
mere, &c. the other plants below. 

The seed may either be sown in small pot*, and placed in 
a dung hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the hot-house to. raise 
the plants, or may be sown at once in the pots or boxes, six 
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K eight seeds in a small patch ^ or in a box of two or three 
feet long you may sow two sbfeft pfttefiefc: ahd tftien the 
plant* are up, they shouj&l be thinned out, leaving twe^ or 
tl^ce of the aUpnge^t plabts in each place. 

Or, if you raise the plants firlt in small pot$ phfngcd in the 
bark- bed or in a dope hot- bed, let them ho afterwards trails- 
planted, with a ball of eai$h about their" foots, into the boxes 
or larger {Ufa. 

When the runners of the plants hare advhncOdito the 
outside of -the pots or boxes, you may foe up fcbtifh laths to 
support the vines or runners, which should be fastened to them. 
Let them have water frequently, for they will requite it every 
other day at least. 

Early Sirawbei vies in the Hot-house 

Strawl>erries may be brought to early perfection th the 
hot-hou^e ; and, if desired, this Is the time to begin to in- 
trod nee therein some pots of good bearing plants. 

The scarlet mid Alpine strawberries are the sorts that 
will succeed best ; they should be pStecd 4 pots. observing 
to choose young, two or three years 7 plants, full Warefs j 
take them up with, a ball of earth about tb^ roots, and plant 
one in each pot : pit this should be doue in open mild weather 
some considerable Umb before you place t3|Sm in the hot- 
house. — See next month. Or it would be more advisable 
to have the plants foe tftis purpose potted about Michaelmas, 
orinOtttfe,&c. 

"Place ine pots now towards the front of thc^ot* house,’ near 
th$ glasses, and kt them have water frequently, especially when 
they are ia blossom, and the fruit young j but observing, that 
When they are in blossom, not to water too freely over the 
jWets, giving it only chiefly to the earth in the jpots. 

Qf Flowering Plante in the Hot+houxe. 

In ,tfce hot-house you may likewise bring many (utids of 
flowers to blow at an ^arly season, by placing therein pots o* 
bogtift containing the plants, any time this mon;£. 

ftwtimtlarly such as pots of roses and honey-snekles, Persian 
lH*e» htpejricums, syr&ga$, African-heaths, cytisus, and other 
small desirable flowering shrubs; pots of pinks, carntHiu, 
pweet-wifliams,. wail and stock July-floifers, &g. ana potf*or 
boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted either in earth 
or sand, also seeds of any moderate-growing curious annual 
rt owers sown in pots. 
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WORK TO BE IX) KB IK THE K1TC#B* GARBER. 


Cneumbfrs an ^ Melon*. 

Wbbre the raising of early cucumbers and rndoat was not 
bqgun last month, it may now be commenced tha beginning or 
middle of this, with a greater prospect pf success ; observing 
exactly the same method of making the seed hj^btd, sowthg 
the seed, and general uanagement of the bad *Wf£ plants, as 
directed under the head Cucumber*, 8tc. in the kitchen-garden 
of January. - 

Ridging out early Cucumbei $ and Melons. 

If the cucoinber and melou plants, which wore raised last 
month, or beginning of this, have not suffered by any of the 
accidents that are attflffidant on them at this season, they will 
now be arrived to a proper growth for ridging oat intp a larger 
hot- bed, finaliyfyb ,|, remai& j a new h jf-bed* for one or more 
larger framedphonld theiefore be piepasfcd in doe time for 
their recepHHR^ 

£rovhJe for that pnrpose, the beginning or middle of thk 
month, a proper quantity of fresh hfrr&o-ttable dung from the 
dung-hills in stable-yards, &c. consisting of ttiifttorto, moist 
stable-litter and dung of the horses together $ tSBhas has lain 
some time, but that is moderately fresh, aboun ».ng in a good 
moist steamy heat $ taking the short and long together as it 
comes to hand ; and of which provide as much as will make 
a bed for one or more frames, three feet and i half high. The 
necessary quantity is one tolerable cait- load to every liAt; 
sp, if for a three-light frame, thre loads is requisite, or affiut 
thirty large whedbarrows full } and so in proportion for every 
such frame. 

The dung being procured, ft would be proper, especially If 
father rank and fresh, to fork it np in a heap to remaps eight, 

# jp, or twelve days, according to ks condition ojr quantity, 
at it uiaj ferment to an e^al temperature, ff possible, let 
me heap be turned over once in the time; which will let the 
rauk steam and strong stench of the dung pass off ; and by 
mixing the pam tog< iher, it will mellow ; and prepare the 
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dung wyll, by which means It will work kindly, when made 
up iftto abecf; the he&t will be stekdf and iasftng, and. not 
so liable to become tfoo vioknt, or or a borning quality, & 
whOathe dung is not prevro tidy prepared as above. 

The dung being tkos'prepared, proceed to making the hot- c 
bed r begin the bed by shaking soke of the longest dung mfc# 
the bottom, then take the dung as it i»me$ to hand, an# lark 
it in Equally* on every part, aid beat it down with the fork from 
time to' time; ak you go on. 4n this manner let the bed *be 
carried tfp neatly and even on every side, three feet Wad half* 
hikb which substance la ay appear ton ski erable at Irrs t,4mt we* 
mulf allow'^fcgttl i ng, as it Will probably settle a foot in loss 
th&n *i fortn^R 1 ■ K 

The bed being finished, put: on the frame or frames and 
lights, which will defend the bed from wet, and bring op the 
heat the sooner < tilting the upper end of the lights a ifl&le, 
that the steam may pass off. In a week after the bed is made, 
if it' has settled unequally, take off the frame, and make the 
bed level, then immediately put on the frathe again for good, - 

After this let the state of the bed k^daUy examined with 
good attention ; and when you find tlfe\k>ient heat 4s over, 
lay in the earth $ hut be sure let the baling heat be over 

The earth for t hi* purpose should be rich, ah^pt should also 
bequite dry j for that is a material article to be ^regarded at 
this Season; The earth proper for cucumbers may be either 
any preparratofsompost of rich earth, light loam, and rotten dang, 
or of the^Hwperaturo of light rich kitchen garden earth ; 
or may previously prepare a quantity from any of the quaiters 
of the kitchen-garde n, provided it -be naturafoy light and 4ry, 
and has been well enriched with dung : but those earths should 
be prepared three* or four months before you want tonne them, 
sojshouid, in a dry time, abpot Michaelmas, be brought in and 
thJpWu up in a heap ridge v>ays, in a dry place, open to the 
sun and few air, mixing therewith at the same time 8omc ( good 
rotten dong, breaking tnd blending the whole well together* a 
due qbahtfiy of this compost heap should be carried into some 
shedr^t other sheltered place, open In front to the sun or free 
air, ;a month or a fortnight at least before you Want it, thatH 
may foe preserved perfectly <lry for earthing the bed. 

Then when the bed is hi ordfcr, lay about half a bushel, iwjjjp* 
ratfoer wore, of tetrth, jvtfmnder the middfo pleach tight, ris- 
ing ptetb parcel 6f ekrth ip a, round hillock, ten or twelve inch- 
es high j then let the spaces between the hills, and quite to the 
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sides of the frame ?b« cohered wHh; the same, sort of earth, only 
tw^ or^kree inches thick At this time, while the bed is in strong 
beat* for fear of b»ro»ug, as explained below •, bat whiqb when 
the hast is become moderate, is by (Jegrt^s to be augmented 
tilhraised as h^h S» the top of the hilftu as, hereafter (directed, 

•3^e reason and not , ear th- 

ing, the bod fully at once* U tjy ,wa$ of precaution, in casapf 
violent aftcrtheat, ami in winch case te, will more, readily pass 
o$ in ateatn, between the hills, apdlikeriae because we may 
venture louse, the bed some daya sooner than if ifc.was to^e 
earthed all over at once to the full thickness $ for if the wpd 
nhonld burn after the plants are in, you can more readily pre- 
vent the eartli^and aUo the roots of the plants from being burnt 
thereby, by drawing the earth away from round the bottom of 
the kills if it burns, and supply the places still with more freBh 
mould. 

As soon as the bed is earthed as above, put ca the glasses : 
and by the .next <day, the hillocks of earth will be warm ; if 
they be, ’evel the top. ateach a little, so that they may be about 
weight or ten inches tb$nc, then proceed to put in the plants, the 
cucumbers -and melons separately, in different hot- beds, or dis- 
tinct frames, &c: 

* Previous to*his, observe, that as haring, last month, direc- 
ted the plant to be pricked iuto small pots, three cucumbers 
arrdiwo melons in each pot separately $ and as they, ere pow 
toko turned 4 »t of these pets with the ball of j^Mth enj^fre, 
and planted, one pot of plants in each of the %#te Lilli of, 
earth, 1 wonld : thereby intimate, in this, final transplanting, 
that two of the best cucumber plants and only, one melon would 
be the most eligibly sufficient to retain, cutting the others 
away, either now or after planting 5 however, in either case, 
it is adviseable, previously to transplanting, that, in drier Jo 
have the whole ball of earth adhere closely about the rod!*, 
to give the pots tome water the day before ; and the method 
of planting k this : having tome pots of the strongest piapts 
ready, place your hand on the surface of the pot, taking the 
stems' of the plants carefully between your fingers \ &e& thru 
the mouth of the pot downwards, ana strike the edge gjently 
<Mj|tbe frame j the plains, with the ball of earth to their toots, 
#ul come out entire j then, making a- hole in the middle of 
each hill of earth, place one pot# plants, with the baH entire, 
in each hole, dosing the earth well round .the ball, and about 
an ii^ph over the top, bringing the Cardi dose round the stem* 
of the plants ; then give a very moderate watering towards 
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tbb ptttaJd* <rf the ball of&tfca planfej ^ done/ then 4*uv 
•ti the lights down ctose forthe ’ tiUthe steozn rises 

ajbin Wrong j then most be tilted a littfc behind, ip propor- 
tion, to give it venfc M , i. ' ' r 

The plants being ridged met ffinatty into^he beds wheeetjbey 
< are to remain for be dwW to give m||i 

aifravefjrday, tty rising tie glares a little for its admission, 
and for the great steam ta pass off * and it is necessary to 
cover the fights every night with 'mats, petting diem on about 
bdLf an hoar, or an hoar, or little 'more orksa, after the time 
< 5 Rhra-set, and uncover again in tfie morning about sBa*$dttg: 
in covering up, never let the ends of the mat* b 3 .bg down 
low over the sides of the frame,, which would stifle the plants, 
and draw up a hurtful steam. 

Ak tauat be admitted tq them every day* when the weather 
it any thing favourable, by taking the upper end of the glasses 
from about half an inch to an knh or two, or ta proportion to 
the sharpness or mildness of the outward air, ana internal heat 
ami steam of the bed, 

In giving the plants air, It is a goodwetliod, at thj* season. 
In cutting weather, to fasten a mat across the and* of the lights, 
where tilted to hanfc down detachedly over the place where 
the* enters the Same j the mat will break the wind and 
sharp air before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be a 
doe proportion of air admitted,, without exposing them directly 
to It ; andgjbere will also be full liberty to let the steam past 
«tHF, 

Likewise, in covering the glasses on pights with mats* if 
there fee a strong heat and great steam in tWbed* let the lights 
be raised a Bttle behind when you cover up ) let them remain 
so^jdl nigdrt* and use the mats as above -mentioned, to hang 
dUuwjir before the place whine the glasses are raised, 

■^SOtte great article to be attended to now, is to suppoi^ a 
Oonstaat growing boat in the hot-bed* so as to keep the plants 
in a regular growing state. The first thiDg to be <dp$* 0 d 
toward fois |s, that In sU or eight days after ridging erttt the 
plants, provided the beat of tlse bed it become moderate, it 
■will be fc&y proper to f ive some outward pfftectian of diy, 
lo^g litter, waste straw, &c. laying it close t$m& 

^ eid^athear a and as high a* or six inc®^ 

Up the xkJe&of the frame) but tins wiU be’jparttcularly $cf- 
vicetibleH very wet weather# but more especially, if driving 
eoldranfr, or snow, «s ifftp, if there be cold piercidg winds, 
all of which would the bed, and, without the above pre- 
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cautwa^w^iJd smget&fo q^siozuroch aud^ ^aad great decay 
of this hpat asto pwe Jig manifest ctotmeiioq of the plant? ; 
Vhercaif-th© itte$,wlll defen ( 1 the b©<3, ?nd p^e- 

itefti a Stte hew tiu Hie duDg begins naturally to ,dkiinC or 
decay $ itself* which i* *encraJIy in^aboqt three week* or a 
todath affer lie beali ^atte/ when tile w&feth of It must fie 
,jjgj# ^ddi4 ■Ifefe.g of^h^'^ng^cloie £..«• 

Bat for, & first week tl^jjimt^are rick- 

ed out into this hot-bed, mind %,t their roots ftqvq ao t jo o 
much heat ; for it sometimes happens that a bed, aftepfce 
mould and plants are in, the earth, confining the beat and steam 
more below in the dung, will begin afresh to heat so violently, 
aS \6 be in danger of burning the earth at the bottom of the 
hltts : and without some precaution is taken, the burning will 
Soon reach the roots Of the plants : therefore, to t the first 
week pr ten days, let the bottom of the hillocks be at times 
examined, by drawing away a little of the earth below; and 
if any burning ap pear-remove the burnt earth, replace it with 
new, and by dra winsome of the e§rth away quite round, 
tit tbq hilV percept as narrow as they wik "just stand, jo as 
jto support jhe plants, and so let them remain rill the danger 
of burning is over ; and then put the earth round them hgaia. 

When the great heat abates, or the ro o$s of the plants be- 
glp,to appear though the sides of the hills of earth, ,tb$n bp- 
to, add some fresh, light rich earth all round them : jbqtit 
three days after you may lay' so me more ; and id^Kvo orthroc 
days after that, you may earth, the bed all over, to the fall 
thickness, so as to be equaivivith the top of the hillocks. But 
before you lay the fresh earth to the side*, of the hills, let it 
first he laid a, few hours, or for one night in the frame, up to- 
wardsthe sides, that it may acquire an equal degree of warmth 
with .that in the bed $ then, being applied round the hftb* as 
above, it wilt not be in danger of chilling' the roots of the 

next particular carels that of lining the hot- bad when 
the beat decline# : therefo re, when the heat of the bc^ begins 
to decrease tugeb, let a lining of the .best hot dung fie applied 
ikjlpe time to the back or front of the bed, or to botfy if the 
lassie very much declined. The dung for this purpo^ should 
lq prepared in the same manner as that for making the bed. 
Remember, that if there, war. a lining of dry. litter (Kid round 
the sides of the bed, to defend it from wet’ &C. as before di- 
rected, this must first be removed before you apply the lining 
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of the skies of the bed, abouttweWe to fifteen or eighteen bch- 
c^Jtdde, ecooidbgas the Meat bless or Are declined, And 
ifignld be raised about^bur tor five inches higher than the dang 
of che bed, to allow for Setting : lay some earth On the top ol 
the lining, to keep the rank cutting steam of Abe fresh dang from 
coming up that way ) which, if it did, it w&ild be apt to enter 1 
the frame, at the j&ace where the lights are raised to admit 
air£*uid‘pr<rre dt bad oon sequence to the plants.^ 

Of Mopping or topping the above Plenty 

#ie young plants, both cdfcnmber* and melons, abopld be 
stoppe<ior topped, if not done before, at the fiist joint, by 
pinning off the top of (he first runner-bud $ which being 
necessary both to strengthen them an promoting astocky growth, 
and cause them to put foi th lateral shoots at the first and 
second joints, to form fruitful runners : and fiom these, others 
of the same nature wifi be produced. 

This operation should be performed when the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the second rough leaf is about (he 
breadth of a shilling, having the first rteratr bad rising at its 
base ; and the sooner this is detached, the sooner the plants 
acquire strength, and pnt oat fruitful runners. 

It is to be done in the following manner — 

You will see arising, in the centre of the plant, at the bottom 
of the second rough leaf, abd as it were enclosed within it, the 
end of the first runner, like a small bud $ which bud, or runner, 
being the advancing top of the plant, is now to be taken off 
close, and may be done either with the point of a pen-knife 
or small scissars, or pinched off carefully with the finger and 
thumb ; or, when it is very small, it may be picked off with 
the point of a pin or needle ; but which ever way you take it 
off, be careful not to go so close as to wound the joint from 
whence it proceeds. 

Having thus pruned or stopped the plants at the first joint, 
they will by that means very quickly get strength, as will plainly 
appear in a few days ; and in about a week or ten or twelve 
days after being thus treated, will each be^in to send forth 
two or three runnei s $ which runners will gpobabiy show 
fruit at their first, second, or third joints ; for W the main or 
first runner was not to be stopped as above, it would perhtfpa 
run half a yard or two feet in length, without patting out roorqp 
runners to fill the frame, or probably without showing a single 
fruit | so that it is upon these lateral shoots or runnerB produc- 
ed after stopping the plants, that the fruit is most likely first 
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to appear to wf totem We tap* to the season j Iwt let it h* 
.Use observed* tetlWiett tte *a I totersl mm 
joint** mud 4kto if any<»f tew do not fcbmJtohow fruit at ttthdr eg ' 
the joists, k will be proper to pinch off the lop of each ttmi f 
at the third joist, wfaph *ltt patting ftoft * 

shpphr of two or^hx® tfew shoot*, f-oae or mftof Which Wifi 
mos* BMy he fruitful 5 ted ate th>b mceordte »s they Ad- 
vance in growth^ tote *he irneneu alesglfer togter brM* 
cut out casual wry weakly vines, mpd thin dkto where very 
irregularly crowded^ ana thtrflf tbd bod*ls *wm. managed^ 
and toe pte*t are forward, those oFthe cucumber! will pyfl£ 
bably ptodnee proper- sized fruit the end of this tenth* dr 
beginning or middle of next , but the tateas not io moon 
by sit or eight weeks, or not till May ot Joae.^rtee nett 
month. 


Of Bowing Cucumber and Mehn Seed. 

At then* stay be many persons who did not begot last 
month to sow cucumbers for an early crop, it wiU here bn 
proper to .ake notice; #*» the beginning, middle, or any 
time of this month, is ftill e good time to begin Hut work, 
making a seed hotted for sowing the seed# as directed in 
January. 

Those which are sown early in this month, will, with 
good manageme^ produce fhat in the end of March or begin* 
ning of April * ana those sown io *he middle or lattes end of 
the month will have frm the e*jt of Aprth and will tear ptafc* 
tifoUy in May and Jane, fee. r 

The beginning of this month is a very good time to begin 
to sow melons for a pod crop to the frames. 

The aeed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 
cucumbers or melons, mast be of the tame dimensions* and 
the seed sown, and the plants managed, as directed last 
month. 


Be# teem, that to be weU sainted with either cu~ 
cumber wr melon pleats, either to plant in new beds, or to 
have a reserve in case #f accidents to any already plated 
out, it will be r*w peeper to sow sottts seed at thm diffiar- 
entteStts this mSith. 

tpNteae may be sowa each time in sack encumber hot* 
bb|| as toe already made, and in coltmttoh : and when fit 
to pteh oat, lot it be mostly to smart pots, as dkccted to 
raising the plant* tost w >nth, and plunging to the hock part of 
the sap^bodw 
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this httje rifeje ftf .eaife, ^fathered us dose to one another as 
possible, drjw^ftlftfie Srll ieV rfe to feehdrtoA Af fee roofoj 
then place the othmi agaluat thaftfj^iMs wfcfe atifeMr, fed 
so continue laying *fe®fe one akaUsf another, crowded as 

i. a.*U. !JU Ui. 
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higher thj frj 

wb ich odtfflude* ih. work for the^preJent, ttjl 
young shoots of the asparagus begin Ut through 'the 

earth. * * 

Or in a week, or ten or tWeite days After the bed ft Sudw 
and planted, if the heat is become moderate, or if very had 
weather, peat snow, or excessive rains, &c. may pot on the 
frame and lights > but if a considerably extensive Bed, AS the 
heat will continue longer in a violent state, must be cautions 
in framr j it too soon^before the buds begin to advance, or de- 
fend the fep occasionally with straw-litter, fcc. 

When the buds, feerefoie, of the asparagus begin to appear 
through the surface oi the earth, then prepare to add another 
portion of three or four inches depth of more mould j previous 
to thfa, * wr rth of thick s f raw-band» should be feted rotrnd 
the top of the earth of the bed, c)ope to the edge, both to 
•enure the outsides of this farther supply of earth, and to phot 
the frame on j for this purpose make some large" straw-bands 
or ropes, three or fear inches thick, and having a quantity of 
small sharp-pointed wooden {tegs fix the straw-band down 
neatly along the top of the eai m, text the edge, lust In the 
proper place to receirefeo bottom of k the frame, for ft ferae* 
both to secure the second covering of eaith, sm support^ the 
frame wUn it is put on ; when the Wrdath is feus feted then 
cover fej* youag buds of the asparagus all over wife a supply 
of light earth, three or Tour inches fetch, or as hShh as the 
top oi fee aforesaid wreath, to have ft six inches depth at least, 
in fee whole, over fee qfbafe of fee plants. 

* aufflfied fee sec<fol %ddife>h of 'earth, fesfy If you 
t all danger from bermng Is over, It will be proper to 
_ T je ftamc , fffioo It upon the wraith' of ithwr-ftandg, 
as aeon as thus plated, pat on thd fcghts or glasses of the 
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• fee frame is placed ha fee bod, ft is iteteaary, if these 
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raise or shove op«* the light* at top ocia- 
tajeffe the stfcam v«»t to pass away, 
aacuto admit iresn air, affcSgedaUy when the bad* first begin 
q appear* * 

>Pb*erv<L that if, d2Wn|ibe tkie the bed i* without the fratte, 
there should happen excessive rain*, or great snow, it ft proper 
to oarer opcatjoftatiy with mat* or straw, to. 

it be remarked, that to the first, week or fortnight 
aft ei; the bed fa made* anct.the^paragps planted, that tpe state 
of M warmth should be every day carefully examined : to 
thgfcorpose, thrust two or three long sharp pointed kfldji down 
betww the foot* into Jbe dung in different parts oftSF bed ; 
when upon drawing op the sticks, once or twice * day, and 
feeling the lower end^ you can readily judge of the deg'ree of 
heat} which, if found very violent threatening to bam the 
earth and scorch the roots of the plants, it most be moderated, 
by boring, with a long thick stake, several wide bole* in tM 
dqftg f on each side of the bed, also in the earth just under the 
roots, to admit the air, and to let the rank steam and burning 
quality of the dung pass off more freely $ but, when the heat is 
become moderate, the holes must be dosed again* 

Likewise observe, when the heat is moderate, it willbetcry 
proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the sides Of 
the bed, which will preserve a fine kindly growing heat, and 
will defend the bed from being chilled by heavy rains, snow, to. 

Bet in the next place observe, that by the time the frame is 
put on, or soon after you must be carefsl to examine the state 
of beat in the bed 2 and if beginning to decline considerably, 
yotj should prepare to renew It as soon as possible ; which is 
to be‘<tynd by applying a of hot dung to the side* of it, 
mr cucumber and melon beds. 

gj^eph air must h« admitted iu fine weather daily, especially 
if t£» beat of the bed is strbng, when the buds begin to appear 
through this last covering of earth $ for fresh air is necessary 
both to give them colour, and prevent their drawing up too fast 
and weak: therefore lu fine sunny days, either tut the upper 
ends of the lights an inch or two, or shove them a little down, 
as may be convenient * but keep them dpse in aH cold or very 
bad weather, and always ofi nights. $ * 


Continue to cpvpr 'the glasses every ligtft with 

The bed' if ma^ a ^d managed as above directed, willl^R 
to produce asparogUs ab*&<&nt)y in four or five weeks ; and, 
provided the ftbatbe kept* ftp, will continue producing buds to 
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great plenty for ^oot a f^tnig^t gr three AWdfOr 

a three-lignt frame wjft Tpr that ptowfe tturcfe *r 'fbtaf 
hundred buds a- week, A 1 

The (tyrttad of, gathering the aspafragqs in hot- beds hHo 
^rast\(Mt^a^4mn gently \hto ifce earth; a 0 break tfcs 
bode off Sfe to the roots, which they wilt til&iily 1 do $ 
cutting thigh with a knife, M practised in tlrtr liattf rah grcjp&d, 
would, by reason of the bods^coming op so^pry tbkk due under 
another/ destroy as many or mo)% than yoO gather. 

When iys, intended to hare a constant supply «f asparagus 
in the ^Rr/and spring season, till that In the natatal gramti 
comes in, you should make a new hot4ied evety Area Week* 
or a month. * > 

A quantify of fresh plants must also be precuTedfor every 
new bed ; for those which hare bpoooace forced in a hot-bod 
are not fit for any nse afterwards, either in a hot-bed or tho 
natural ground. 

When designed to raise asparagus plants for forcing. Should 
sow some seed every year, in a bed ofjjich earth, as directed 
below ; observing, whhn the plants are one-year old, to trans- 
plant them into an open compartment, in rows, nine inches 
asunder, and about the same distance in the rows. When they 
hare two or three summers* growth, they are then fit Jto take 
up for forcing ; but if they stand three years before you take 
them up, they will produce much larger 'buds. y ' 

It is necmary to have three different pieces of ground al* 
ways employed at the same time with asparagus plants for the 
above purpose ; that is, one piece for the seed-bed with seed- 
ling plants, which should never stand longer than one year 
before transplanted ; the otijbr tire pieces to bte occupied with 
transplanted plants \ one to be a year’s growth frets the’ tpbc 
of plantings before uhc otfc^rj by which methoiof towing a 
quantity of seed, and planting out a quantity di plants Cvei'y 
spring, you will, after the first thre' years, obtain a fresh sup- 
ply of proper plants every year, of eligible age and growth^ ** 
a&ve, fit for , v i: 

The season to sow the seed it the last week in febtihry, 
or first fortr.'g|jt in March: k should be sown in a ypot of 
Ikh^p^gronod j sow k tolerably thick, and tread It down 
wbfy,then rake it into the grooms in a regular manner ~*8ee 

^TPhe season to transplant the plants from the seed-bed is in 
March, observing the method as directed it that month. ^ 
r 4||i season to begin to make hdt-oeds for forcing these 
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planfei is according to the time you desire to have the plauU 
fit f&r use •, for instance, ifryou desire them at Christmas, be- 
gin in the second or third week in November. 

’ Such persons as do not choose to raise the plants themselves 
for forcing, or such as desire to be furnished with plants for 
that purpose, till thsir own are ready, may in case be 

snppHed -with them at most of the kitchen-gardeners near great 
cities, but particularly those near London, many of whom raise 
great quantities purposely for forcing. 

They may be purchased generally by the rod of ground they 
grdw upon, and about eight or ten shillings per^t^cLis the 
price : there are generally between two and three hundred roots 
in a rod ; and two and half, or three rods at most, is sufficient 
for a three^light frame. 

These plants, if properly packed up in hampers, or boxes, 
with straw, may be conveved to a great distance : I have had 
them come sixty miles in the winter season for forcing $ when 
they have come very safe, and produced buds plentifully. 

Mushrooms . 

Take care that the mushroom beds are still well defended 
from heavy rains and frost : both of which would destroy the 
spawn. 

The covering of straw should never be less than twelve 
inches thick on every part of the bed : and at this season, it 
would be proper to conti nne some large garden mats, spread 
over the straw covering, to secure the bed more effectually 
from wet and cold : and observing, that if the wet at any time 
has penetrated quite through any part of the covering, let the 
wet straw be removed, and replaced with some that is dean 
and dry. 

New mushroom beds may be made. For the particular me- 
thod and management, see September. 

. Kidney- Beaus. 

The beginning or any time this month yon may make a 
hot-bed for some early kidney-beans. 

Prepare for that purpose some new horse-dupg> as directed 
for cucumber and other hot- bed 5 5 with which let the beds^be 
made about two feet and a half high, and long enough fbr*oj» 
or more frames; * Make the surface of the bed even and smooth 
and put on the frame. When the heat is become moderate 
let the bed be covered with rich light earth, seven or eight 
inches thick : then draw drills from the back to the Cjjgitf of 
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the frame a foot asunder, and an inch deep. I>rop the beans 
therein two or three inches apart, ajad cover them an inch deep 
with earth. 

Or may sow the beans thick in a small hot-bed, or in pots 
therein, to raise the plants about an inch in growth, then tr&nt- 
Slanted into a larger hot-bed, as a!\>ve, to remain. 

The best sorts for this purpose re the early white dwarf, 
olack, and liver-colonred dwarf kidney- beans, because they 
come earlier, and do not run so strong or rampant as the other 
sorts. 

When the plants, begin to appear, raise the lights a little be- 
hind, every mild day, to admit fresh air to strengthen their 
growth ; giving also occasional gentle waterings, continuing 
the same care in their advancing state, and support n proper 
heat in the bed : they will thus afford an early produce in 
April, &c. 

But where there is a hot-house may raise early kidney or 
French beans, generally with much less trouble, and more cer- 
tain good success than in hot-beds, as above. 

Small Salading . 

Sow the different sorts of small salading once a week 
or ten days, such as cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and 
lettuce, &c. 

These small salad seeds, if open mild weather towards the 
latter end of the month, may be now sown in beds or borders 
of natural earth, in the common ground ; but, provided you 
have the conveniency, it will, notwithstanding, be proper to 
shelter the bed with a frame and lights, or with bell or hand 
glasses j or where these are wanting, you may sow the seeds 
on warm borders, and shelter them at night, and in bad weather, 
with a covering of mats. 

Choose, for these seeds a spot of J ry light ground $ dig it 
neatly, and rake the surface fine j then draw flat shallow 
drills 5 sow the seed -therein, each sort separate, very thick, 
and earth it over not more than a quarter of an inch deep ; 
and if intend J to cover with glasses, let them be directly 
lot on: and when the plants come up, give air bv raising 
the lights behind, or by taking them off in fine days. 

But if the weather should now prove very cold, such as fi-ost, 
snow, or cold ram, and that a r^ustant supply of these small 
herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted as soon as possible, 
or attgiiy particular time, it will, for the greater certainty of 
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procuring them, be still proper, where it can be obtained, to 
raise them in a slight hot-bed. 

Make the bed with fresh horse-dung, about eighteen inches, 
or two feet high; set on the frame, and cover the bed with 
earth, four or five inches thick. 

Sow the seeds thick, either in shallow drills, or on the sur- 
face, each sort separate (see January); and sift as much fine 
earth over as will just cover it ; put on the lights, and when 
the plants appear, give plenty of air. 

About the middle or latter end of the month, if open 
and mild weather, you may begiu to sow a small salading 
on warm borders, in the open ground ; and if the weather 
continues mild, it will succeed tolerably well without any 
covering. 

When these plants, both under cover and in the open ground, 
begin to come up, they sometimes, by rising very thick, raise 
the earth in a kind of cake upou their tops, which consequently 
retards their growth ; they may be assisted by whisking the 
surface lightly with your hand, &c. to separate the earth ; after 
which the plants will rise regnlarly. 

V^hen those coming up in the operi ground/the latter end ot 
this month, happen to be attpeked with morning hoar-frosts, 
and likely to be a sunnv milu day, if before the sun rises full 
upon them, you water them out of a watering-pot, with the 
head on, to wash off the frosty rime, it will prevent their 
changing black and going off. 

Care of Cauliflower Plants . 

Cauliflower plants in frames should have the free air every 
mild day, by taking the glasses entirely off. 

About the end of the month, it mild settled weather, you 
may begin to transplant some of the strongest plants into the 
place where they are to remain. Plant them in a quarter of 
rich well-dunged ground, thirty inches or a yard distance each 
way; but if Cold and unsettled weather, defer this planting 
till next month. 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell glasses should also be thin- 
ned out towards the end of the month, for planting as above, 
if mild fine weather, and the plants tolerably strong ; that is, 
if there are more than one or two under each glass, let all above 
that number be taken away. But if very cold unfavourable 
weather, as above observed, defer this work till March, ob- 
serving, however, when performing it, to take up the weakest. 
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, let the strongest remain under the glasses to come in for 
**- piincipal early crops ; and draw some earth up round their 
siem>, still continuing the glasses, and give air by tilting one 
Mdc. The plants whicn are taken up should be ‘planted in 
.mother spot of ground, the same distance ub advised above for 
the frame plants. 

In transplanting cauliflowers, if nct-'ssary to make the most 
advantage of the ground, may, on the same compartment sow 
a crop of spinach and radishes, a week or fortnight before the 
cauliflowers are planted : and ? y the time the latter begin to 
ad\anee considerably, the other will all be gathered off for use, 
without having retarded the growth of the cauliflowers. 


Sowing Cauliflower Seed. 

Sow cauliflower seed, the beginning, middle, or any time 
tms month, to raise some plants to succeed the early crops ; 
or, also in case none were raised ! st autumn for early plants, 
or that these have been killed by the severity of the winter ; 
but in ord'r o bring the plants up soon, and to forward them 
in grow th, it will be proper to sow in a slight hot-bed. 

Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet high in dung, 
and put a frame on j then lay four or flve inches thick of rich 
earth over the bed. 

Sow the seed on the surface, cover it with light earth, about 
a quarter of an inch thick, and then put on the glqss. 

When tire plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raising or opening the light at the upper end, an inch or two ; 
and in mild weather the lights may be taken entirely oi. in the 
day time $ for the plants must not be kept too close, for that 
would draw them up weak 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame for the 
above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad weather, 
with mats. 

Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate showers of 
rain do not fall. 


Transplant Cabbages . 

Early York and sugar-loaf cabbages, the Antwerp, Battersea, 
and other cabbage plants, if tolerable strong in grow th, should 
now be transplanted 'here thev ar* !o remain. 

If your plants are pretty strong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning or middle of the month, 
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but if tliey are weakly, or much cut by the frost, let them 
remain two or three weeks to recover, or till the beginning or 
middle of March. 

Choose for those plants a compartment of good ground, and 
it would be of much advantage to digin a supply of good dung : 
then set the plants in rows two feet to two and a half 
distance, in the smaller and larger kinds, to attain full 
growth for the main crop ; or some early kinds to cut young 
in a thinning order, may be planted only a foot and half 
asunder 


Sow Cabbages and Savoys . 

Sow some sugar-loaf, early Yorkshire, and other summer 
cabbages, and large autumnal kinds about the middle or latter 
end of the month, for summer and autumn use. These will 
succeed the early plants, for they will be fit to cut in July, 
August, and September, & c. 

But if the winter has been severe, and destroyed many of 
the plants which were sown last August to sta uu th waiter 
for an early crop, it will, in that ca^e, be proper to sow some 
ot ti'^ early seed as soon in this month as the weather will 
permit; and d a few are fot waidi J by sowing them in a light 
hot- bed, it will be a great advantage. 

Sow also some red cabbages for next winters supply. 

Savoy-seed may be sown, for the first crop about the middle 
or latter end of this month. 

Those savoys which are now sown will be ready in Sep- 
tember, and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and 
will continue in good perfection all November and Decem- 
ber, &c. 

Cabbages and savoys for ^eed may be planted this morilli, 
d not done before. Take up the plants in a dry day, clear 
off all the large leaves, and plant them tvfo feet asundei 
each way, by the methc 1 explained last month, placing 
them so deep that no part but the head may appear above 
ground. 


Earthing up and sowing Celery 

Earth up late celery in open dry weather, if the plants Have 
stood the winter in tolerably good condition and are of some 
advanced length above ground. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of the 
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month, prepare a smali bed of light rich earth in a warm 
border, to sow some upright cc.cry seed in, for an early 

crop. 

Break the earth very fine, and either sow the seed on the 
rough surface, and rake it in lightly 5 or first rake the surface 
smooth, sow the seed thereon, and cover it with light earth 
sifted over near a quarter of an inch ch ep ; or the ground being 
formed into a three or four feet wide bed, and the surface 
raked, then with the back of the rake trim. the earth evenly off 
the wirface about half an inch d< op into the alley ; sow the seed 
on the bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it evenly , 
and lightly trim the surface smooth — But those who desire to 
have the plants coine in } rettj forward, should sow the seed 
in a slight hot-bed, under a frame and lights, or hand-glasses ; or 
in default of these, cover on nights and bad weather with mats ; 
being careful, in either method, when the plants are come up, 
to admit the free air every mild day. The plants ra'sed from 
this sowing come in for use in June and July. 

There should not be many of these early-sown plants planted 
out, intense tor a continuing supply, only a few to come iu 
before the gc neral crop , for they will soon pipe iu the heart 
and run up for seed.— See March , April , May. 


Radishes, 

Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to sow some 
short-topped radish-seed, to succeed those sown last month. 
Dig another piece at the same time, and sow it with salmon 
radish-seed ; they will succeed the short-tops. About a fort- 
night or three weeks after, let some more of both sorts be sown 
in an open situation, in larger portions for the main crop, that 
there may be a regular and uleiitiful supply of these loots in 
their proper season. 

Let them g^erally be sown broad-cas* on the rough surface, 
either in a continued space, or in four or five feet wide beds, 
and rake them in with an even hand \ or in sowing large crops 
iu one continued space, if quite dry light ground, it is eligiblt, 
befoie raking in, .0 tread down the seed lightly, then rake it in 
regularly. 

You may sow amomr the great crops of radishes a sprink- 
ling of spinach and letmee-seed ; the spinach will come in after 
the radish, and the lettuce after the spi iach. 

Continue to cover the earh crops of radishes in frosty wea- 
ther and cold nights with si .aw, &c. as directed last month. 
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If early radishes are required as soon as possible, let some 
dwarf short- tops be sown in a moderate hot- bed, the beginning 
of this month, in the manner directed last month. 

Turnip -rooted Radish. 

Sow a few of the small white turnip radish to draw for sa- 
lads in April and May j they eat crisp, and are agreeably fla- 
voured. — See March and April. 

Or some may be sown in a slender hot-bed ^ to have them 
come earlier by a fortnight or more. 

Spinach. 

Winter spinach will now advance in growth : dear out all 
weeds, and thin the plants for use as wanted. — See March. 

Sow spinach about the beginning of this month, if mild wea- 
ther : let ^some good ground be g'>t ready for this seed, and sow 
it thin and regular, either broad-cast and raked in, or in drills 
a foot asunder. 

Spinach may be sown between lows of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
and beans, or the like, if ground be scarce. 

The smooth-seeded, ronnd-leaved kind, is the best lo sow 
now ; and if desired to have a constant supply, let the sowings 
be repeated every fortnight r there weeks. — See March. 

Sowing and planting Lettuces . 

About the beginning of middle of this month, if the weather 
is mild, you may sow several sorts of lettuce-seeds on warm 
borders. The white and green cos kind, and the Cilicia and 
cabbage lettuce, are proj>er .sorts to sow now $ you may also 
sow some of the imperial and brown Dutch lettuces, or any 
other sorts ; let the seeds be sown moderately thick, and rake 
them in regularly. 

Or, iu order to have a few lettuces forwarder for transplant- 
ing, you may, early in the month, sow cos or^>ther lettuce- 
seeds, in a frame, and cover them occasionally with glasses or 
mats, on nights and sharp weather ; and when the plants are 
advanced about two inches in growth, they are to be transplant- 
ed in the full ground. 

Hut, in order to hare a few come iu pretty forward for trans- 
planting, there may be a little green and white cos sown on a 
gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to transplant a fortnight 
sooner than those in the full ground. 

Lettuces which have stood the winter, closely planted, in 
warm borders, or in frames, should, about the end of the month. 
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if quite mild weather, be thinned out where they stand too 
dose : let them be thinned regularly, leaving them a foot dis- 
tance each way, for they will require so much room to grow to 
their full size ; the plants which are drawnout should be plan- 
ted in an open spot of rich ground a foot asunder ; and give a 
iittle water as soon as planted. 

Carrots and Parsneps, 

Prepare some ground about the middle or latter end of this 
mouth, in which to sow carrots and parsneps. 

These roots grow largest in light ground, and the farther 
from trees the better ; for f hey thrive best in open exposure. 
Let the ground be trenche d, one full spade deep at least ; but 
if double digged, two moderate spades ; it will be of particular 
advantage in promoting long handsome roots, both of the carrots 
and parsneps ; let the c J ods he well broken, and lay the surface 
even. 

They must be sown separately, each sort in distinct compart- 
ments ; either dividing the ground in four or five feet-vvide beds, 
or remain in one continued plat ,* sow the seeds on the rough 
surface, not too thick, and rake them in regularly ; or if a light 
dry soil, may first tread them in evenly with the feet, pretty 
close together, then rake them full} into the ground. — See 
uext month. 

Plant carrots, parsneps, and beets for seed ; let them be 
planted in rows two feet asunder. 

Beet . 

This is now the time to begin to sow the different sorts of 
beet j the red beet for its large root j and the green and white 
soils for their leaves in soups, stewing, &c. 

Let the different s^rts be sown in separate beds, &c. either 
sown broad-ca.*t, or on the general rough surface, and raked in 
regularly ; or a$ beet seed is pretty large, it is an eligible method 
either to sow it in drills, in order that it may be more regularly 
covered in the earth all an equal depth, or to dot or dibble it 
in with a blunt-ended dibble in rows ; let drills be drawn with 
a hoe, about an inch deep, and ten or twelve inches asunder ; 
sow the seed therein thinly, and earth it over an inch thick j 
and if you sow it by dotting in, have a blunt dibble, and in lines 
a foot asunder, dot holes an inch deep, and six or eight inches 
distance in the row. dropping two or three seeds in each as 
you go on, and cover them in : and when the plants come up, 
leave only one of the strongest in each place. 
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Likewise may now sow the mange! wurzeJ or Gciinan beet, 
for its Jaigo green leaves to boil as spinach, and thick fleshy 
leaf stalks to dress likf asparagus ; but the root though veiy 
large, is of little worth for any domestic occasions. 

Onions and Leeks, 

About the middle or latter end of this month, you may get 
some ground ready for sowing onions and leeks. 

Choose a compartment for each where the ground is good 
and not too wet \ and if you dig some good rotten dung in, it 
will be of great advantage to the plants. Either divide the 
ground into four or five feet wide beds, or sow the seed in one 
continued compartment, each sort separate ; sow them in a dry 
day, on the rough surface, moderately thick, as regularly as 
possible, and directly rake it in evenly in a regular manner ; 
or if sown in continued large compartments without dividing 
into beds, if the ground w light and dry may first tread in the 
seed lightly, and to settle the ground equally, that it may not 
sink in holes with the feet in raking ; then rake it in regularly, 
as above. 

Or there may be a thin sprinkling of leek-seed sown with . 
the onions, the onions being generally at their full grow th, and 
drawn off in the middle of \ugust j the leeks will then nave 
full scope, and grow to a large size. 

But when intended to sow leeks for a continuing full crop, 
or to he afterwards transplanted, they should be sown separate, 
and moderately thick, in beds about four feet broad. 

The leeks are generally fit to transplant in June and July. — 
Observe the directions there given. 

Planting Beans . 

Dig an open quarter of ground the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop of beans. Windsor, Taker, Sandwich, and 
other large beaus, are proper to plant at this season for the 
main crop. Plant these large beans in rows a yard asunder, 
and four or five inches distant in the row, and not more than 
wo or thiee inches deep. 

You may also plant any of the smaller kinds of beans, they 
are mostly great bearers ; such as the long-pods, Mumford’s, 
white-blossom, broad Spanish, &c. (see the catalogue), plant- 
ing them in rows two feet and a half, or a yard asunder, and 
two or three inches deep. 

Beans may either generally be planted by dibble, or occa- 
sionally in drills, the above depth. 
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Sowing Pea*. 

Sow a principal crop of peas the beginning of this mouth in 
an open piece of ground : may still continue sowing a succes- 
sion of the hotspurs, and other small {• ads ; and it is now a 
fine season to sow full crops of the lar:.e sort of peas, such as 
marrowfats, rouncivals, &c. 

For sowing marrowfats, and other large peas, draw drills 
three feet and half asunder : but : f you intend to set sticks for 
these large kind oi peas to climb upon for support, draw the 
drills four feet distant. 

Hotspur, and other snrnlle, kii ds of peas, should be sown in 
drills, two feet to a yard asunder j and if you intend to place 
sticks for them to run upon, allow three feet and half between 
the rows. 

The drills for sowing peas should be drawn with a hoe, about 
an inch and a half to * L \vo inches de"p. 

Earthing up Beans and Peas . 

Beans <uul peas which are up, and advanced from two or 
three to five or six inches high, should have earth drawn up to 
their stems, which will strengthen them and protect them from 
frost. Let this be done in a mild dry day. 

Scorzonera, Salsafy, and Hamburgh Parsley. 

The latter end of this month you may sow scorzonera, salsafy, 
and Hamburgh parsley. 

These plants are in some families much esteemed ft r their 
roots, which are the only parts that are eaten, except the 
salsafy, as explained below. 

The roots run pretty deep in the ground, in the manner of 
carrots and parsneps, arid are boiled and eaten either alone or 
with flesh-meal, like young carrots, &e. 

These are fit for use from July till March. 

But the salsafy is estimable both for its root*; as above, and 
for the young shoots rising in ihc spring from the year-old 
plants, being gathacd while green and tender, are good to boil 
and eat in the manner of asparagus. 

Dig one or more beds for each of the above, in an open 
situation. Sow the v' ed either in shallow drills, six inches 
distance, and earthed over half an inch, or sown on the rough 
surface, and rake them in equally : they are all to remain where 
sown, and the plants thinned in May or June, to six inches 
distance. 
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Borage, Burnet , Lovage , Angelica, fyc. 

You may sow borage, burnet, clary, and marigolds, orach, 
cardus, dill, fennel, bugloss, sorrel, chervil, and such like herbs, 
about the middle, or any time of this month, when the weather 
is open. 

Angelica and lovage may also be sown at the same time ; 
they delight in moist situations, but will also grow in any 
common soil. 

Sow all the above seeds moderately thin, and each sort 
separately, in a border or beds of light earth, and rake them in 
evenly ; or may be sown in drills, six to t welve inches asunder ; 
some to remain where sown, others planted out in summer. — 
See June. 


Thyme , Marjoiam, Savory, and Hyssop, 

Thyme, marjoram, hyssop, and savory, may be sown about 
the latter end of this month. Let a warm spot of light rich 
ground, where it is not wet, be prepared for those soeds , dig 
it neatly, break the earth fine, and make the surface smooth : 
sow the seeds thereon, each soil separate, and rake them in 
light and evenly. 

They may remain, some where sown, and the rest planted 
out in June, &c. 

Or some may be sown in drills, to remain ag an edging to a 
border, &c. 


Coriander and Chervil . 

Coriander and chervil, for soups and salads, &c. may be sown 
any time this month, when mild, dry weather ; sowing each 
sort separate, generally in shallow drills, six to nine inches 
asunder, and covered in evenly with the earth, about half an 
inch deep, especially the coriander- seed. 

These plants are always to remain where sown ; and as they 
soon fly up to seed in summer, some should be sown every 
mouth, &c. 


Garlick, Rocambole , and Shallots . 

Prepare some beds of good ground, four feet wide, in which 
to plant garlick, rocambole, and shallots; of which procure 
some best bulbs or roots ; divide the garlick and rocambole 
into cloves, and the shallots into off-sets, as they admit; plant 
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them in rows, lengthways the beds, eight or nine inches asunder* 
by six inches distance in each row, and two or three inches 
deep. 

They may be planted either with a dibble, or in drills drawn 
with a hoe. 


Sowing Part leg 

This is a proper time to sow full crops of parsley, either in 
drills along the edges of some of the quarters, or borders ; or 
in continued rows, nine inches asunder, as directed the last 
and succeeding months. 


Potatos. 

Pofatos may be planted, a few for an early crop, about the 
middle or latter end of this month, if open weather. 

Those plants are propagated by planting cuttings of the roots, 
or, mere properly speaking, of the potato itself, cut into seve- 
ral pieces for sets, or occasionally planted whole ; but the for- 
mer is the m> A eligible : and for that purpose, procure some 
best, middling large potatos, an* divide and cut each into two, 
three, or more pieces, minding t l at every piece be furnished 
with one ox two buds, or eyes. 

They must be planted in *ows two feet asunder, and a foot 
or fifteen inches distant from each other in the row ; and plant 
them about three or four inches deep. 

The method of planting them is most generally with a large 
bluut-ended dibble, making a hole for each set the above depth; 
or sometimes by planting in drills, also by making - 1 smalt 
aperture with a spade, for each set, and sometimes, m held 
culture, are planted in the furrows, as they plough the ground, 
or in drill furrows after the ground is ploughed. —See Potatot 

in March. . 

Or, for early potatos, some early dwarf kinds may be plan- 
ted in a hot bed the beginning of this month. 


Horse-Radish. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either cut 
from the top an inch or two long, or some old roots cut into 

pieces of that length. . 

^ The method is this : first procure a quantity of proper sets, 
which may be either the small off-cs that arise from the bo - 
tom or aides of the main roots, and of which take cuttings off 
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their tops two or three inches long 5 Off may use also the tops 
and crowns of the old roots when taken up for use, in cuttings 
of the above length : or in default of a sufficiency of crowns or 
tops of either, you may divide a qua -tity of old knotty roots 
into cuttings, in length as aforesaid , which, if furnished each 
with two or three buds or eyes they will make tolerable sets : 
but give preference to the cuttings of tne crowns or tops, if 
enough can be procured j observing that when intended to 
make a fresh plantation, you should, during winter, &c. 
when you take the plants up] for use, reserve all the best off- 
sets for planting ; also the crowns of the main roots : but this 
latter is only practicable in private gardens ; for where the 
large roots are designed for sale, their tops must not be taken 
off, which will render them unsaleable in market ; therefore 
the market gardeners always reserve the strongest off-sets aris- 
ing either from the bottom, or emitted from the side of the 
main root. 

Being thus furnished with a proper quantity of sets, then 
proceed to prepare the ground for their reception : and they 
may either be planted with a dibble after the ground is dug, 
or trenched in as you proceed in digging the ground, especi- 
ally if a light mellow soil. 

Choose, however, an op^n situation, and as light and deep 
u soil as the garden affords j which trench regularly, one good 
spade deep at least. 

Then proceed by dibble-planting in the following manner — 
Being provided with a long dibble, then beginning at one end 
of the piece of ground, range a line cross-ways, and with the 
dibble make holes about twelve or fifteen inches deep, and be 
careful to make them all of an equal depth, which you may 
readily do, by making a mark upon the dibble, according to 
the above, so thiusting it always dawn to that mark, making 
the holes six inches asunder, dropping, as you go on, one set 
or cutting in each hole, with the crown, &c. upright, taking 
care to fill or close the holes up properly with the earth, and 
let the rows be two feet under. 

The other method of planting by trenching in the sets, is, 
that opening a trench at one end, in the common method of 
trenching, two spades wide, and one good spade deep, and 
then having the sets or cuttings, plant one row along the mid- 
dle of the bottom of the trench, not planted deep, as in the 
above method, only just inserted to their tops with the crowns 
upright, about six inches asunder ; then dig the next trench 
the same width and depth, turning the earth into the first 
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trench, over the ro\v3 of sets ; thus proceed, trench and 
trench, to the end, breaking all lumpy clods. 

By practising either of the above methods of planting horse- 
radish, the sets will shoot up perfectly straight root shoots quite 
to the top, whereby they will be long and smooth, and swell 
evenly their whole length ; and will sometimes attain tolerable 
perfection in one summer’s growth. 

When the whole is planted, the gro md may then be sown 
with spinach, which will come up time enough to gather oT in 
April and May, to give the radish full room to grow ; for this, 
having a great depth of earth to shoot through, will not come 
up till the beginning or middle of May, when the spinach will 
be mostly all gathered. 

They must be kept clean from weeds for about a month m 
six weeks ; after this the leaves will cover the ground, and 
prevent the growth of weeds. 

In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michaelmas, you 
may begin to take up some of the roots for use, but If tiicv 
are rather of small size, it will bt adviseable to let the princi- 
pal part stand to have another summer’s growth \vhcn they 
will be very fine and large. 

When you take up these roots, it should be done regularly, 
not digging up a root here and there, as we often see practised 
in private gardens, but beginning at the first row, and proceed- 
ing from row to row, according as you want them ; observing 
to throw out a trench close along to the first row of roots, 
and as deep as the root goes, but not to loosen the bottom 
thereof, which is called the s tool. Having thus cleared the 
earth away quite to the stool or bottom of the roots j then 
with the spade, or a knife, cut each root off level. ;,lose to 
where it proceeds from. 

All the stools, or bottoms of the roots, must be left in the 
ground undisturbed, for these yield a large successional supply 
of new shoot- roots, as above, the succeeding year; and when 
this production is dug up, the old stool** still remaining produce 
another supply the year after ; and thus, being permitted to 
stand, they continue, as often as the produce is gathered, to 
furnish a fresh supply the succeeding season, many years. 

But care muvt be taken when digging up the roots, always to 
clear the old stool from all straggling or small roots whatever; 
and, in the summer seasou, to draw up all small plants rising 
between the rows. 
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Sowing Turnips . 

Sow some early Dutch turnip-seed about the middle or latter 
end of the month, in a warm* lying open spot of light ground ; 
but as these early-sown plants will soon run np to seed before 
the roots attain any tolerable size, should sow only a small 
quantity at this time, to come m early in May.— See March 
and April. 

Planting Liquorice. 

Now prepare some deep ground to plant liquorice where re- 
quired $ the ground should have two or three spades depth of 
good soil, and also digged that depth, that the loot, the only 
useful part, may run considerably deep in the earth. 

Procure sets of the small horizontal roots, which run near 
the surface of the ground ; cut them into lengths of six inches, 
and plant them by dibble, in rows a yard asunder, by half that 
distance in the row, placing them wholly within the earth ; as 
soon as planted, may sow a thin crop of onions on the same 
ground the first year. Keep them clean from ed^ all sum- 
mer 5 and when the onions come off, hoe the ground well 
and in winter slightly dig the ground between the rows. 

TVy roust be permitted have three years’ growth, cutting 
down the decayed stems every autumn or winter, in October 
or November j and in the third or fonrth year, the main roots 
will be of full length and size ; then dig them up in winter, 
beginning at one end of the ground, and opening a trench two 
or three feet deep, or quite to the bottom of the first low of 
roots; so continue trenching the ground, row and row, the 
above depth, taking out all the roots as you go on, digging them 
clean up to the bottom* 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Pruning. 

Pruning of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, should be for- 
warded as much as possible this month, before the blossom 
buds are far advanced. When the buds of these trees arc 
much swelled before they are pruned and nailed, many of them 
H ill be unavoidably rubbed off in performing that work. 
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Examine these trees well, and cut away all such parts as are 
useless both in old and young wood, and leave a proper sup- 
ply of the last summer’s young wood, for the next summer’s 
bearing; that is, in respect to useless old wood, all such 
branches as have advanced a considerable length, and produ- 
ced no young shoots proper for bearing ‘his year, nor support 
branches that do, are useless, and should now be cut out, to 
make room for better ; observing that a general successional 
supply of young bearing wood, of the best well-placed shoots 
of last summer, must now be retained in all parts of the tree 
at moderate distances, to bear the fruit to be expected the en- 
suing seaso i j at the same time cut away all the ill-placed and 
superfluous shoots, and very luxuriant growths, together with 
part of the former year’s bearers, &c. to make room for the 
successional bearing shoots, as in January ; and as you go on, 
let the supply of reserved roots be shortened, each according 
to its strength. Shoots of a vigorous growth should be shor- 
tened but little ; that is, you may ce< off about one fourth of 
its original length ; those of a moderate growth should be 
shortened moi in proportion, by cutting off about one third ; 
for instance, a shoot of eighteen inches may be shortened to 
twelve, or thereabouts ; and observe the same proportion, ac- 
cording to the different lengths of the shoots. 

But for the more particulai method of pruning these trees 
see the work of the Fruit Garden in January. 

Nail the shoots or branches straight and close to the wall, 
at the distance of about three to four or hve inches from each 
other. 

And for the method of pruning and ordering young U es of 
these sorts (that is, such as one, two, and three years old from 
the budding), see the work of the Fruit Garden both in Janu- 
ary and March . 

Prune AppLs and Pears , tn Espaliers and Wall-trees. 

Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries, against walls, and 
in espaliers ; and, if possible, let the whole of them be finished 
this month. 

In pruning these t;ecs, observe, as directed last month, that 
as the same branches or bearers remain many years in a proper 
fruitful state, continue them trained close and straight to the 
wall, or espalier, not shortening their ends, but still continue 
training each at full length as far as the limited space admits, 
and laying them in about four, five, or six inches asunder. 

In the next place, observe, that if the branches be any when 
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much crowded (that ib, if the bearing or principal branches 
are closer than four, five, or six inches from one another), some 
should be pruned out : observing, in this case to take off such 
as are worst situated, and particularly such as appear to be 
the most unlikely to bear, by being either worn-out, or, at 
least, not well furnished with fruit-spurs or studs, as mentioned 
last month. Likewise observe, that when necessary to make 
room in any particular part of the tree, to train more regularly 
any eligible branches which are evidently well adapted for bear- 
ing, room must be made for them, by cutting out such barren 
branches as above described ; and in any trees where the ge- 
neral branches are trained considerably too close, and crowding 
in a confused irregularity, let some of the apparently most un- 
serviceable and irregular-growing be cut out in a thinning order 
in different parts of such trees, to make requisite room for train- 
ing the other more useful and eligible branches in a proper ex- 
pansion at regular distances. 

When any old or large branches are to be taken out, let 
them be cut off dose to the place from whence they arose ; or 
to any eligible lateral branch which they support, and which 
you shall think convenient to leave ; for in setting off either 
old or young branches, never leave any tops. 

After taking out any large branches, let such of those which 
remain near that part be unnailed, &c. in order to be brought 
higher or lower, as you shall see necessary, to train them all 
at equal distances : or whea there are several large branches 
to be taken out in different parts, the whole tree should be 
unnailed j then you can more readily train the general branches 
and bearers in exact order. 

Next, let it be observed, that where a supply of wood is 
wanting, leave some of the best situated of the last summer’s 
shoots, such as directed to be letained in the summer pruning, 
to fill up the vacancies ; and generally leave the leading one at 
the end of each branch, where room to train them. But all 
others of the last year's shoots, not wanted for the above pur- 
pose, should every one be cut off close to the place from whence 
they proceed, leaving no spurs but what are naturally produced. 
The proper fruit- spurs are such as were described last month, 
being produced on the sides and ends of the branches, short, 
robust, from about half an inch to an inch or two in length. 

Let these fruit-spurs be well attended to in pruning, carefully 
preserving all those of a fresh, plump, robust growth j bui 
those of a worn-out or rugged unsightly appearance, or, that 
project considerably long and irregular from the Vr mt of the 
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branches in a fore-right direction, should generally be displaced 
m order to preserve the regularity of tke trees, catting them off 
close : and new ones will be encouraged in places contiguous. 

Having, in the course of pruning these trees, left most of the 
general shoots and branches at their natural length, as before 
advised, in all places where there is full scope to extend them, 
let them be all trained in regularly in that order, and nailed 
straight and close to the wall, or nailed or tied to the espalier, 
about four, five, or six inches distance. 

For the management of young trees of these sorts, see the 
work of the Fruit Garden in Junuary and March . 

Prune ttandard Fruit - Trees. 

Standard fruit-trees, in the garden and orchard, may be 
pruned any time this month where necessary : observing only 
to cut from these trees all dead wood, decayed branches, and 
casual worn-out bearers as do not promise to bear well, and 
that crowd the others, and all such as assume a rambling, cross- 
placed, very irregular growth. Where the branches in general 
are crowded, let some be cut away in a thinning order, in a 
regular manner, so that the principal branches may stand clear 
of each other. 

If any old trees are greatly tested with moss, which some- 
times over-runs the # branches, let it now be cleared off; for it 
much impoverishes the trees and fruit. 

Prune Vines. 

Vines may be pruned now; but the sooner that work is done, 
the better. In pruning vines observe to cut out part of the 
former bearers and long extended old naked brandies, to make 
room for the bearing wood. 

The last year's shoots are properly the bearing wood ; that 
is, they produce shoots the ensuing summer ; and these shoots, 
and no others, bear fruit the same season : for the shoots pro- 
duced in summer immediately from the ivlder wood never bear 
the same year : care must therefore be taken, in this pruning, 
to leave a proper supply of the strongest of the last year's 
shoots in every part of the tree ; and take care always to have 
n succession of young wood coming up regularly, from and to- 
wards the bottom and middle in a progressive order upwards. 

Leave the branches or shoots iu general at equal distances, 
at least eight or nine inches from each other. 

Every shoot must be shortened according to its strength, 
from three or four to five or six joints long ; and in shortening, 
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generally cut sloping behind, and about half an inch above an 
eye or bud. 

Let all the branches and shoots be trained straight and close 
to the wall, &c. at equal distances from each other ; none 
closer than the distances above mentioned. 

But for the particular method of the winter-ordering these 
trees, see the work of November , Januai'y , &c. 

Plant cuttings of vines to raise a supply of new plants where 
required. — See next month. 

Fig-trees. 

Fig-trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end of 
this month $ and may likewise be planted. For particular 
remarks and directions, see March . 

Prune and plant Gooseberry and Currant Trees. 

Gooseberries and currants should be pruned now, if omitted 
in the former month, both in the standard bushes and those 
against walls, &c. 

In pruning the common standard bushes, observe to cut away 
all cross-growing branches, and regulate such as advance in a 
straggling manner from the re*}. Or where the branches in 
general stand so close as to interfere, let them be thinned 
properly, so that every branch may stand clear of the other, 
at some regular moderate distance : and prune out the super- 
abundant lateral and other unnecessary shoots of last summer. — 
See the Fruit- Garden of last month and October. 

Let these shrubs, in standards, be always trained with a 
single stem, dear of branches, six or eight inches to a foot 
from the ground, as directed in the former month. 

Likewise to currants, &c. against walls, give a necessary 
pruning and regulation, as directed in January , &c. 

Gooseberry and currant tree- may be planted any time this 
month, both in standard bushes for the general plantation, at 
six to seveu or eight fee* distance, and some against walls, &c. 
for earlier, later, and superior fruit, but principally of currants j 
or occasionally a few best sorts of gooseberries, where there is 
any walling to spare : let the currants be principally the best 
red and white sorts ; and the gooseberries, for walls, allot 
some of the larger early green and smooth red, or also 
home white crystal and amber $ the whole trained and managed 
as intimated in January , &c. 

For the method of propagating and raising these shrubs by 
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cuttings and suckers, sec the work of the Nursery in this 
month, or March, or that of October, N >vember, December, &c. 

Raspberries. 

Raspberries, where they remain unpruned, should be com- 
pleted this month. In pruning raspbei..es, observe to clear 
away all the old decayed stems which bore the fruit last year, 
and to leave three, four, or five, of the strongest of last year’s 
shoots standing on each root, to bear next summer: all above 
that number, on every root, must be cut away close to the 
surface of the ground, and all straggling shoots between the 
main plants must al&o be taken away. 

Each of the shoots which ate left should be shortened, ob- 
serving to cut off about one third or fourth of their original 
length. 

The shoots of each root, when pruned, if considerably long 
and straggling, may be plaited or tied moderately two or three 
together; for by that method they ipport one another, so as 
not to be borne down in summer by the weight of heavy rains, 
or violent wines. 

When you have finished pruning, dig the ground between 
the plants : observing as you dig, to clear away all straggling 
growths in the intervals, and leaving none but such as belong 
to the shoots which are left to bear. — See the Fruit Garden 
of last month, &c. 

New plantations of raspberries may be made this month 
where wanted ; let them be planted in rows four feet asunder, 
and let the plants be three feet distance from each other in flu 
rows. --See last month, &c. 

Strawberries. 

The plantations of strawberries should now be cieareo, ana 
have their spring dressing. First pull or cut off an\ remain- 
ing strings or runners from the plants, ar' 1 clear the l>ed3 from 
weeds and litter of every sort ; then either hoe, dig, or loosen 
the ground between the plants of those in beds, r may at the 
same time dig the alleys, from which spread seme earth between 
the rows and close lound every plant : this will strengthen them, 
and make the plants flower strong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may be planted about the middle or latter end 
of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in growth ; 
but the best time is about the middle c latter ood of August, 
if showery or moist weather, or the beginning, or any time in 
September; they will then hoar fruit the summer aftei ; not 
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bat those planted now will take root freely, but will not bear 
any fruit to signify till the next year ; observing the proper 
sets for planting are the young ofl-sets and runner plants of 
the last summer, which procure of the strongest stocky growth 
from beds of good plants that are in full perfection for bearing, 
and not from worn out very old stools, taking them up with 
good roots. — Sec Strawberries in June. 

Prepare for these plants a piece of good ground, cither in the 
main quarters, or in borders ; if loamy the better ; and let 
some good rotten dung be dug in. 

If in the main quarters, divide the ground into beds four feel 
wide, with alleys at least eighteen inches wide between them; 
or may be planted in continued rows in borders. Plant the 
strawberries of the scarlet kinds in rows, one foot three inches 
asunder, and allow the same distance between plant and plant 
in the rows. 

But the largest kind of strawberries, such as the hautboy, 

^ hili, &c. should be planted eighteen inches distant every u ; ay. 

The Alpine or piolific strawberry should likewise be planted 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant every way. that tin e n.ay be 
room for their runners to spread and take loot, this kind of 
strawberry being different in if.*' manner of bearing from the 
otheis ; for the runners u.iieli tsey send forth in summer take 
root at every joint, and each rooting joint produces blossoms 
and ripe fruit the same season; and these runners often yield 
the largest and fairest fruit, which arc generally in their utmost 
perfection in August and September. 

But this strawberry commonly begins to bear in June, with 
the other sorts, and continues bearing from that time till No- 
vember, and sometimes till Christmas, provided the weather 
continues open and mild till that time. 

Sti aw 'berry plants for forcing may now be placed in hot- 
beds, &c. the beginning, lmddP, or any time in this month, 
with good success, having two years old bearing plants in 
pots, as directed last inon f h, place them in the hot- bed, and 
managed as explained in the same work in January. 

Be careful that the sti aw berries in hot-beds have the glasses 
opened a little behind, every mild day, wlieu the weather is 
any thing favourable, to admit air to them; and let the plants 
have moderate waterings 

If the heat of the hot-bed falls off much, you should renew 
it, by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both sides of the 
bed, as \ou see it necessary. Cover the glasses everv night 
with .mats, or other covering. 
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Now is also a \cry successful time to place pots of straw- 
berry plants in the hot-house, or in iny forcing-houses, &c. 
and they will bear early in good perfection.— Sec the Hot- house, 
end of this month, and Forcing early Fruit, page 93. 

Planting Fruit Tree*. 

Fruit trees of all sorts may be planted any time this month, 
when the weather is open. 

Let every kind be planted at proper distances, both for walls, 
espaliers, and in standaids, that they may have room to grow 
without interfering with each other in the space of a few years ; 
which is oft n the case in many gardens, mor<; particularly wall 
trees. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, should never be planted 
nearer than fifteen feet asunder against walls ; nor need they 
be planted more than eighteen or twenty feet distance. 

Apples and pears for walls and espaliers should be planted 
fifteen, to eighteen «,r twenty feet asunder; but m some 
cases, twenty 'five feet is a more eligible distance, especially 
for some sort of free-shooting pears ; though it appears con- 
siderable at fiist. ; yet if grafted, &c. upon free stocks, they 
will readily fill that space, and bear considerably better than if 
confined, so as to require 1o he often shortened to continue 
them within bounds ; liowev r, generally allow those on dwarf 
stocks not less tba.. fifteen feet, tlie others eighteen or twenty 
feet distance. 

Plums and cherries, designed for walls and espaliers 
should be planted fioui fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet 
distance. 

The above distances, advised in planting the dificrent, sorts 
of wall aud espalier tiees, appear a great w r ay, when the trees 
are first planted: but in seven gears’ time, tho advantage in 
allowing them proper foom will appear; and it should be ob- 
served to allow trec> planted against low walls a greater dis- 
tance than for higher walls, in older th.n, m default of height, 
there may b-3 proper scope lo extend them horizontally. 

For the particular soil and situation proper for the different 
kinds, see the Fruit Garden in November . 

Standard fruit trees should generally be allowed thirty or 
forty feet distance; and let none be planted closer than from 
twenty to thirty feet distance in a garden, especially full stan- 
dards ; and if an orchard is to be planted, let the larger grow- 
ing kinds of full standard apples and pears, 8*e. be thiifcy or 
foity feet distant every way. 
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The rule which we advise is, to plant full standard apples 
and pears not less than twenty-five to thirty feet distance : or 
dwarf and other small or moderate growing standards ; ot these 
kinds, allow eighteen or twenty feet ; and standard cherries 
and plums, twenty to twenty-five feet apart ; and almonds, 
quinces, and medlars, twenty feet, observing these are the 
least distances j but where there is good scope of ground tc 
allow five or ten feet more room, it will, in the end, prove n 
greater advantage when the trees arrive at full growth. 

Walnuts and chesnuts should be planted thirty or forty feet 
apart, or more. 

Filberts to be set fifteen or twenty feet asunder. 

Mulberry trees, twenty to thirty feet distance. 

In planting fruit trees of any kind, let care be taken that 
they are not planted too deep ; for that is more material than 
many planters may imagine. Open for each tree a circular hole, 
wide enough to receive the roots freely without pressing against 
the sides, and about a spade deep. Then, having the trees 
ready, being digged up with a good spread of roots, let the ends 
of the straggling roots, be pruned, and cut oft' such rots as arc 
broken or bruised j then set the tree in the bole, and see that 
all the roots spread freely as they should do ; and m depth, so 
as imp uppermost roots be only fi -un about three or four to five 
or six inches below the general surface. 

Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the roots- 
and shake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in close be- 
tween the roots and fibres j when the eat th is all in, tread the 
surface moderately, to fix the tree properly. 


Support new-planted Trect. 

Support tall new-planted standard fruit trees with stakes, as 
soon as they are planted, especially those as are in exposed si- 
tuations, to secure them firmly in their places, and that they 
may not be rocked about by the wind, which would greatly re- 
tard their taking root. 

Dwarf fruit trees, with huge branchy heads, should also be 
secured from the power of the wind ; and those against walls 
should also be fastened thereto : and, if espaliers, fasten them 
to the rails. 


Dressing Fruit-tree Borders. 

Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly digged, when you 
have finished pruning and nailing. If they have been digged 
before, let the surface be loosened where it as been trampled 
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in doing the necessary work about the trees.— Tnis will be of 
service to the trees, and the borders wdl appear clean and neat, 
a- ; they will be ready to sow or plant with what you thiuk 
necessary. 

Grafting, 

Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the month, 
if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries may then be graft- 
ed ; and you may also graft apples For the method of graft- 
ing, soe the work of the Nursery , 

forcing early Fruit in Forcing-houses. 

The beginning of this monih, not done before, may begin 
to force fruit trees in hot walls, peaeh-houscs, cherry- houses, 
&c. by aid of lire or other artificial heat ; the proper sorts are 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, plums, &c. 
having young trees for tl s purpose, that are arrived to a bear- 
ing state, and planted i year or two before in the borders, &c 
of the forcing departments, or may have some also in pots to 
remove therei at forcing time occasionally. The trees may 
be both as wall-trees and espaliers, training the branches to a 
trellis erected tor that purpose, and some may be in dwarf stan- 
dards : also some cherries, both in small headed standards and 
half standards and dwarfs 3 ard vines trained up under the slo- 
ping glasses. Sec Hot-home, Fecanbci . 

Let moderate fires be made ever)’ evening > or if there is a 
pit within the forcing-house, in which to have a bark or dung 
hot-bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight before you be- 
gin the fires ; and if a bark-bed is intended, fill the bn r k-pit 
with new tanner’s bark j or if a dung hot- bed, make it with 
fresh hot horse-dung j and when it has settled down ten or 
twelve inches, lay that depth of tanner’s bark at top. These 
oeds will support a constant moderate warmth, and serve in 
which to place pots of dwarf cherries and pots of scarlet and 
Alpine strawberries, which w ill have fruit \ cry early, aud in 
great perfection and plenty. Contiuue making fires every even- 
ing soon after sun-set, and support, them till nine or ten o’clock, 
to warm the air of the house till morning, when the fire may be 
renewed moderately, but not always constantly the whole day : 
if there is the assistance also of a bark hot-bed, unless it is 
required to forward the trees as much as possible, and in frosty, 
and very sharp, cloudy, foggy, damp weather. However, wheie 
there is do internal hot-bed, must continue a constant, regular, 
model ate fire-heat. 
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With this management the trees will soon begin to advance 
in blossom-buds, &c. when most be careful to continue a regu- 
lar moderate heat as above, and to admit air, and give occa- 
sional water' ng. 

Admit fresh air to the'trees every moderate day when sunny, 
especially after they begin to bud and shoot, either by sliding 
down some of the upper sloping glasses two or three inches, or 
drawing some of the uprights in front a little way open, shut- 
ting all close towards the afternoon, or as the weather changes 
cold j giving air more fully as the warm season increases, and 
as the trees advance in blossom and shooting. 

Give albo occasional waterings both to the borders and over 
the branches of the trees before they blossom j but when in 
flower, and until the fruit is all fairly well set, desist from wa- 
tering over the branches, lest it destroy the fecundatftig male 
pollen of the anthera destined for the impregnation of the 
fruit. 

The fires may be continued till May, being careful never to 
make them stronger than to raise the internal heat to about 6Qo 
in the thermometer in peach and cherry- houses, a^d 70 ° in 
vine-houses ; for in vineries, having only principally viues in 
forcing, the heat is generally continued stronger, as they bear 
it in a higher degree, whereby to forward the fruit in earliest 
peifection. 

According as the fruit advances to full growth, continue as- 
sisting it by proper waterings ; and give it free air every warm 
sunny day $ and when advancing towards ripening, encourage a 
strong heat by the sun in the middle of the day, by admitting 
less or more air in proportion, to forward its maturity, and pro- 
mote a rich flavour. 

Thus the fruits will ripen early ; some, as cherries, will be 
ripe in April and early in Ma\ ; grapes, plums, apricots, peach- 
es, &c. in May and June • being two months, or more in some, 
before their na f ural season of perfection in the open ground 
and full air. 

When the fruit is all gathered, remove, or open all the glass- 
es to admit the full air to the trees till next forcing season. 

In the above forcing departments may also place pots of cut - 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, and strawberries. 
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Tender annual Flowers . 

About the middle, or towards the lattt r end of this month, 
it will be time to begin to prepare for so ring some of the more 
curious sorts of tender annuals. 

The choicest kinds are the double balsams, cockscombs, and 
tricolors, the globe amaranthus, marvel of Peru, diamond ficoi- 
des or ice-plant, egg-plant, stramonium, browallia, 8ic. (See 
next month ) All these require the assistance of a hot- bed to 
bring them forward, in order ‘hat they may blow early, and in 
some tolerable perfection. 

Therefore, about the middle or latter end of this month, 
provide some new horse-dung, .nd let it be thrown up in a 
heap, and in eight or ten Jays it will be in good condition to 
make the bed. Let the bed be made about two feet and a half 
thick of dung, making the top level, and then set on the frame 
and glass. W 1 m) the burning heat of the bed is over, lay on 
the earth, observing, that, for this use, it must be rich, light, 
and perfectly dry, and must be broken pretty small, by rubbing 
it between the hands : . the depth of earth on the bed must be 
about five or six inches, makir g the surface level and smooth. 

The seed may ei ! er be sown on the surface, observing to 
sow each sort separate, and cover them about a quarter of an 
inch, or a little more or less, with light eaith; or you may 
draw some shallow drills with your finger, from the back to 
the front of the bed, and sow the seeds therein, and cover them 
as above, or may sow them in pots, and plunge them into the 
earth of the hot-bed. 

When the plants appear, admit fresh air to thorn every day, 
when the weather is any t[iing mild ; and let them have, now 
and then, little sprinklings of water. Mind to cover the glasses 
every night with mats. 

But in raising the above annuals, if it is required to be saving 
of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cucumber or me- 
lon hot-beds at work, you may sow them in pots, and place 
them in those beds to raise the plants, which may be afterwards 
transplanted or pricked in pots in the same, or into a nursery 
hot bed to forward them to a proper size. See April and 
May. 

For the further management of these plants, and directions 
for sowing a general supply of the same sorts, together with 
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several other tender annuals, see the work of the Pleasure 
Garden in March. 

Sow Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette . 

The ten-week stock is a pretty annual ; none make a more 
agreeable appearance in the borders and in pots, &c. and it 
continues a long time in bloom ; aod the mignonette imparts a 
sweet Odour. It is now time about the beginning, and towards 
the middle and latter end of this month, to spw a little of the 
seed of each, to raise a few plants to blow early in the summer. 

The seed may either be sown in a slight hot-bed, or in a 
warm border, or in a bed or pots of natural earth, for the 
plants are tolerably hardy ; but by sowing the seed at this time 
in a moderate hot- bed, it will bring the plants on much for- 
warder, and the blow will be stronger, and earlier by three 
weeks or a month, than those sown at the same time in the 
natural ground. 

But where a hot-bed cannot readily be procured, some seed 
may either be sown in one or more middling-sized pots, placed 
under shelter of a frame and glasses, or hand-glasses, &e, or 
toward the middle or latter end of this month let a small spot 
of a warm border be neatly diggt d, and there mark out a bed 
about three feet broad; sow the seed tolerably thick on the 
surface, and rake it neatly, or may be sown in drills : then 
arch the bed over low with hoops, and cover them with mats 
every night, and in bad weather. But if the above bed of 
natural earth could be covered with a frame and glass, or with 
hand glasses, it would be a greater advantage to the plants. 

When the plants have been up about a month or six weeks, 
they should be transplanted where they are to remain - 

But if your plants stand thick in the sced-bed, some of them, 
when they have been up about three or four weeks, or when 
about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a slight hot- 
bed, which will forward them considerably, and some in small 
pots placed therein, three plants in each, or others upon a warm 
border, three inches asunder and when they have stood a 
month, all those not potted should be planted where they are 
to remain. 


Hardy annual Flow#'- Seeds. 

About the latter end of this month, if the weather is mild 
and dry, you may sow many sorts of hardy annual flower-seeds 
in borders, and other parts of the pleasure garden. 
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The sorts proper to sew at this tune ane larkspur tod Am 
A donis* convolvulus, lupines, scarlet jpe t, aweet-acent ed and 
Tangier peat, candy-tuft, dwarf lychnia. Venus' looking-glass, 
Lobel’s catch fly, Venus* naval wort, dwarf poppy, nigella, 
queen’s balm, annual wm-flower, oriental wallow, lavatera, and 
hawk-weed, with many ether aorta— See the Catalogue of 
annuala at the end of the book. 

All the above seeds must be sown in the places where you 
intend the plants shall flower, in beds, borders, pots, due* 
They must not be transplanted, for these sorts will not succeed 
so well by that practice. The following 4s the method— 

Dig with a trowel small patches in the flower- borders, about 
six inches in the width, ait small or moderate distances, break- 
ing 1 the earth well, and making the snrfaoe even ; draw a little 
earth off the top to one side, then sow the seed therein, each 
sort in separate patches, and cover it with the earth that was 
drawn off, observing to cover the email seed about a quarter or 
near half an inch deep, according to their sice ; but the larger 
seed must be covered an inch deep at least 

When the plants have been come up some time, the larger- 
growing kinds should, where they stand too thick, be regularly 
thinned; observing to allow every kind, according to its growth, 
proper room to grow. 

For instance, the sun-flower to be left one in a place,; the 
oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three ; the lupines 
four or five in a patch, the convolvulus, the same number ; tbe 
rest may he left thicker.— See May, &c. 

Blowing Annuals ea* 4y in a ITot-house. 

Any sorts of desirable annuals of moderate growth may be 
flowered early in a hot-house, with little trouble# sowing the 
seeds in pots, and placing them in any part of the bouse, or 
towards the front or end glasses ; or, to have them as forward 
as possible, some may he plunged into the bark- bed, &c. 

Plant hardy Herbaceous fibrous-rooted Flowering 
Perennial , 

How you may plant, where wanted# most sorts of hardy 
fibrous-rooted flowering plants, both of perennials and bienaialiu 
df mild open weather; auch as polyanthuses, primroses, 
London- pride, violets, double daisies# doable chamomile# thrift, 
gentimmlii, hepaticas, and saxifrage. ? 

Plain; also r a m camp io n , ratals* campanula, catch fly# 
acarlet-lyehuU,'dosible feverfew, bachelor's-button, car n a ti o n s, 
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pinks, sweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury- bells, monks- 
hood, Greek valerian, tree primrose, foxglove, golden rods, 
perennial asters, perennial sun-dowers, holyhocks, French 
honeysuckles, and many others. 

In planting the above, or any other sorts, observe tQ dis- 
pose them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in snch 
order as there may be a variety of colours, as well as a regular 
succession of flowers in every part during the flowering 
season. 


Press the Auricula Plante. 

Now, in settled mild weather, prepare to dress the* auricula 
plants in pots, and add some fresh earth to them, provided it 
was not done the latter end of January. But this is now a 
more proper season for performing this necessary work ; ob- 
serving the same method as directed last month ; and the 
sooner it is now done the better. 

The choice kinds of auriculas in pots must now be treated 
with more than ordinary care, for their flower-buds will sooa 
begin to appear j therefore the plants should be defended from 
frost and cold heavy rains. 

This must be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or 
glass j but every mild and dry day the plants must be entirely 
uncovered. 


Sew Auricula and Polyanthus Seeds . 

Anricnla and polyanthus seed may be sown any time in this 
month ; they will grow freely, and the plants from this sowing 
will rise well. The seeds may be sown in a warm spot in the 
common ground, or in boxes, or large pots filled with light rich 
earth $ but the pots or boxes are often preferred, because they 
can readily be removed to different situations, as the season 
may require. 

The seeds must be sown tolerably thick, and covered with 
light earth about a quarter of an inch deep. 

Place the boxes in a situation well defended from northerly 
winds, and open to the morning and mid-day sun ; in two 
months or ten weeks time they muut be removed to a more 
shady place. 

In June or July they will be fit to transplant ; for which, see 
the work of die Flcwer Garden in those months* 

0 

Transplant Carnation Plants . 

Transplant the carnation plants in mild weather, Which war# 
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raised last year from layers, into the large pots and borders, 
&c. where you intended them to remain to Mow, if not done in 
autumn ; let this be done about the latter end of the month 
if the plants are in tolerable strength. 

Those intended for pots should generally be some of th* 
choicest fine varieties ; and if the plants have been wintered 
in small pots, or in beds, &c. you may now, if settled mild 
weather, transplant them finally into the proper-sized pots 
(twenty-fours, or sixteens) to remain for flowering. 

Fill, for that purpose, some pots with light rich earth ; then 
having any plants in small pots, turn them put with the ball of 
earth about their roots, entire : or, if growing in beds, take 
them up also with balls, or as much earth as will readily hang 
about their roots j set one plant in the middle of each large 
pot, and close the earth well about the roots and stem of the 
plants, giving them immediately a moderate watering, which 
will settle the earth close to the roots, and the plants well in 
their places. 

When all is planted, set the plants in a situation well shel- 
tered from cold vrnds. 

Likewise plant carnations in the flower borders, in open 
weather* the middle or latter end of the month. 

Tulips, Hyacinths fyc. 

Defend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips, 
hyacinths, anemones, and ranunculuses, from frost, soow, and 
excessive rains ; the plants will now begin to appear above 
ground j and the beds wherein the finest of these flower-roots 
are planted should now, where intended, and if not done before, 
be arched over with hoops ; and in frosty, or extremely bad 
weather, let mats or canvas be drawn over to defend the advan- 
cing flower-buds. 

This, where it can be conveniently done, should not now be 
omitted to the choicest kinds, when required to have them 
blow in their ultimate perfection ; for althoogh they are hardy 
enough, yet being protected in their early flower- buds this and 
next month from inclement weather, the blow will be much 
finer than if fully exposed $ however this care is not necessary 
for the common kinds, either in beds or borders. 

Dress and dig the Borders , Beds , 8fc. 

Now let the flower beds and borders in generjd.be thorough- 
ly cleared from weeds, and from every kind of litter ; for neat- 
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sett tn those parts of the garden is agreeafeile at all times, brt 
more particularly at this season, when the flowers and plants 
of most kinds are beginning to pash. 

Therefore, let the surface of the beds and borders be light- 
ly and carefully loosened with a hoe, in a dry day/ and let them 
be neatly raked ; which will give an air of liveliness to the sur- 
face, arid the whole will appear neat and very pleasing to tbs 
eye, and well worth the lafooor. 

likewise if any borders, beds, 4c. were not digged last au- 
tumn or winter, it should now be done, ready for the reception 
of flower plants, seeds, 4c. and that the whole may appear fresh 
and lively. 

Prune Flowering- Shrubs. 

Finish pruning flowering-throbs, and ever-greens, where 
they want H. 

In, doing this work, observe to cut out all dead wood $ and 
where any of the brandies are too long, or grow straggling, 
let them be shortened, or cut off close, as you shall see it ne- 
cessary j and likewise, where the branches of different shrubs 
interfere, or run into each other, let them be cut shorter, so 
that every shrnb may stand singly, and dear one of another ; 
then all the different shrubs wjll show themselves distinctly and 
to the best advantage. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be deared away, 
and then let the gronnd be neatly dug between and about all 
the plants, observing to take off all suckers arising from the 
roots. Nothing looks better in a shrubbery than to see the ground 
neat and fresh between the flowering- shrubs and ever-greens, 
4c. egpedally in such clumps and other compartments where the 
shrubs stand distant 

But as sometimes particular parts of a shrubbery are on some 
occasions required to form a dose thicket, in that case very lit- 
tle pruning, or digging, &c. is wanted. 

Plmntiuy Flowering- Shrubs. 

Most sorts of flowering-shrubs may now be safely removed 
any time this month when it is open weather. 

Brit particularly the Guelder-roses, syringes, laburnum, li- 
lacs, honeysuckles, roses, spiraeas, and althsea-frutex, hyperi- 
cum-frutex, Persian lilac, doable- blossomed cherry, doable 
bramble, cornelian Cherry, and doable hawthorn : you may 
likewise plant Madder sens, sccrrpian-sena, privet, Spanish 
broom, jasmines, sumach, cistuses, and acacias, with many 
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other torts of h&rdy deciduous shrubs, which may now he 
safely transplanted 5 for most sorts will take root very freely 
and soon at this season. 

Planting Evergreen* 

About the middle, or any time in thi* month, if settled mild 
weather, you may transplant ptyllyreas, apterous, yews, ever- 
green oaks, junipers, hollies, promises, savins, vines, firs, 
cypress, cedars, laurels, laurustinus, pyracantha, arbutus, altar- 
vitae, ctatuses, with most other kinds of hardy ever-green shrubs 
and trees. 

Direction* for planting the various Sort s of Shrubs, Sfc, 

In planting and decorating the clumps and quarters in the 
shrubbery, care should be taken to dispose the various sorts of 
flowering-shrubs and plants in such order as that the different 
kinds may be easily seen conspicuous!” distinct from the adja- 
cent walks or lawns. They should not be planted too close to- 
gether, but generally about four or five feet distance; nor 
should they be suffered, as they grow up, to interfere with each 
other 3 for that would deprive you of the pleasure of seeing the 
different shrubs to advantage. 

When any of the more curioub kind of shrubs are to be con- 
„ veyed to any great dis lance for planting, great care should be 
taken to pack them well \ they should be tied in bundles, and 
their roots well packed round with straw, and every bundle 
packed up in mats. 

Likewise any sorts of shrubs obtained from nurserie'' in 
bundles should be soon unpacked, and trenched in the ground 
together by the roots, till they can be planted. 

Care of Grass Walks and Lawns. 

Grass walks and lawns should be kept eAtremely clean, now 
the season for mowing begins to approach ; pole and roll them 
every week, in. dry open weather 5 a wooden roher is best to 
roll with immediately after poling, to take up the scattered 
worm-casts ; aad when the grass is thus clean and the surface 
dry, it should be rolled occasionally with a heavy roller, to 
make the bottom fijm and smooth. 

The edges of the grass wattes or lawns should be all neatly 
cut even with an edging iron about tile end of this month, 
which will be a vast addition to the neatness of them. 
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Laying Turf. 

Grass turf may be laid any time this month, where wanted, 
either to make new or mend old work, for it will now grow 
freely with little trouble; observing to beat it well, and roll it 
with a heavy roller now and then, to make the surface firm and 
even. — See last and next month. 

Gravel Walk s. 

Keep the gravel walks perfectly free from weeds, moss, and 
litter of any sort; aad let them be well rolled occasionally in 
dry weather. 

Planting Hedges. 

Plant hedges where wanted, especially deciduous kinds; 
such as hawthorn, priret, white-thorn, hornbeam, beech, elder, 
elm, &c.— See December, for the method of planting. 

Likewise is a proper time to plash old hedges, that are run 
up naked, or open below.— See also December . 

Plant Box, <jrc. for • Edgings to Beds and Borders . 

Box, for edging to borders, &c. may be planted any time in 
this month ; it will take root in a short time, and there will be 
no fear of its success , likewise, where there are gaps in any 
former planted edgings, let the deficiencies be made good ; also 
old overgrown or irregular edgings leplanted : for nothing looks 
worse than ragged and irregular box edgings by the sides 
of the walks. 

For the method of planting box, see the Flower Garden for 
October. 

Thrift makes a very compact and beautiful edging if planted 
properly and well kept. This may be planted any time this 
month* either in a close edging in the manner directed for box 
(see October), or planted with a dibble, setting the plants near 
enough to touch one another, so as at once to form a tolerably 
close edge-row, as aforesaid, or however not above two or three 
inches asunder ; and, if yon give it two or three good waterings 
in dry weather, it will grow freely. 

Doable daisies make also tolerably good edgings, and may 
be employed both in default of the two former, and to effect 
variety in particular compartments, andlvill make a good ap- 
pearance in April, May, and June, when in flower, Let them 
be planted nearly close or not more than two or three inches 
distance in the row 
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Thyme, hyssop* winter savory, and lavender, are sometimes 
planted for edgings to borders ; but these rather grow out of 
compass, or get stubby and naked, by close clipping. 

But after all, there is nothing makes so neat, effectual, and 
durable edging, as box. 

All edgings should be kept very neat and regular, by trim* 
ming them at sides and top every spring and summer.— See 
the succeeding months. 

Forcing early Flow ext, 4*c. 

Where early Rowers are required, you may in the beginning 
of this month, place various sorts in pots, in hot-houses, forc- 
ing-houses, &c. now at work, and in hot-bed« ; such as pots of 
pinks, carnations, sweet-williams, anemones, ranunculuses, nar- 
cissuses, early dwarf tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, and any other 
ornamental and sweet-smelling Rowers, both of the fibrous, 
bulbous, and tuberous rooted kinds, and they will blow early, 
and in good perfection. 

Likewise may have pots of roses ana other desirable flower- 
ing plants, placed now in the hot- house, or any forcing depart- 
ment. 

About London the gardeners force various flower plants for 
market, which is sometimes effected in boarded forcing frames, 
with the assistance of hot dung applied to the back part there- 
of ; these frames be : ng constructed of s'trong inch and half 
boards, made five, six, seven feet high behind, the ends in pro- 
portion, and fronted with glasrf* sashes sloping to the top of the 
back \ four, five, or six feet wide at bottom, by one foot at top $ 
the length at pleasure j and in which placing pots of plants 
and shrubs, hot dung is piled against the back and eud* half a 
yard wide at bottom, gradually narrowed to a foot wide at 
top. The dang throws in a finO heat, and the plants flower 
agreeably at an early time ; keeping up the heat when decreas- 
ed, by the application of fresh hot dung. 

Though, since hot- houses have become »o prevailing, these 
kind of frames are not generally used. 
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Finish digging the ground between the rows of all kinds of 
young trees and shrubs, first giving any neoesaary priming m 
may be required. 
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Thk work should now be completed «i toon u possible, for 
it vigill not only destroy ati surface weeds, and render the ground 
neaft and agreeable to be seen, hot wdi be also advantageous to 
the growth of die young trees and shrubs. 


Propagating by Cuttings, tips. 

Plant cuttings of gooseberries -and currants : by which me- 
thod yon m»y propagate the finest sorts m their kinds, and may 
also propagate them by suckers. 

The catting for this purpose must be of the last year's shoots, 
observing to take such as are wtrong, of straight growth, and 
cot about ten or twelve to “fifteen or eighteen inches in length ; 
pkat them in rows, not less than twelve inches asunder, and 
put each cutting about one third or half way into the ground : 
they will soon take root, and will shoot out at top, and form to- 
lerable branchy heads by the end of the summer, and in a year 
or two after will produce fruit. 

By suckers also may now raise these trees ia abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the bottom. — 
See Propagating by suckers, below. 

Be careful to train these trees always with a single stem, 
six «r eight to ten or twelve inches high, before you form the 
oead. 

Plant also cutting^ of honeysuckles, and other hardy flower- 
ing shrubs and trees ; as many different sorts may be propa- 
gated by that method. 

The cuttings must be shoots of the former year’s growth : 
choose snch as have strength, catting them from the respective 
trees and shrubs in proper lengths ; or long shoots may be di- 
vided into two or more cuttings, which should not be shorter 
than six inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them in a shady 
place in rows a foot asunder, at six or eight inches distance in 
the row, putting each cutting half way into the earth. 

Most kinds of cuttings which are planted now will be well 
rooted by next October. 

Propagating by Suckers. 

Many kinds of shrubbery plants furnish abundance of suckers 
from the root for propagation, particularly gooseberries, cur- 
rants, roses, lilacs, syringas, and msy other hardy shrubs; 
and the suckers may now be separated from the parent plants, 
cadi with some route, and planted either in turnery rows for a 
year or two,*or the largest, at or«ce, where fchey are to remain. 
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Propragating by Layer., 

Propagate by layers, this being a tolerable good season to 
make layers of all such shrubs and trees as are increased by 
that method : though the best time to do this is some time be- 
tween Michaelmas and Christmas j but where it was omitted 
at that time it may now be done, and most kinds will still suc- 
ceed. 

In making layers of any kind of trees or shrubs, observe to 
dig round the plant that is to be layed, and, as you go on, 
bring down the shoots or branches regularly, and lay them 
along in the earth, with their tops above ground, fastening 
them securely there with hooked-pegs, and then let all the 
young shoots on each branch be neatly layed, and cover them 
three or four inches deep with earth leaving the top of each 
three or four to five or six inches out of the ground. — See last 
month. 

It may be of advantage, in laying some of the more bard- 
wooded kinds, to pnsh or slit the layers an inch or two, by an 
upward cut on the under side, as intimated in the Nursery 
work of January . 

Most kinds of layers, which are now layed, will be tolerably 
well rooted, and fit to be transplanted by next Michaelmas 4 
some not till the second vear. 

Transplanting Layers. 

Take off the layers of such shrubs and trees as were layed 
down last year, and which still remain on the stools. 

Let the layers as Boon as they are taken off, be trimmed and 
planted in rows in an open situation : let the rows be twelve 
to eighteen inches or two feet asunder, according to the size of 
the plants j and put in the plants about twelve or fifteen in- 
ches distant in the row. 

Sow Stones and Kernels , fyc, to raise Stocks for grafting , <jrc. 

Sow plum and chert y-stones, &c. if not done in autumn,; 
and also the kernels of apples and pears, to raise a supply 
stocks to bud and graft upon. 

They may be sown any time this month, in mild weather, 
tut the sooner the better ; observing to choose a spot of per- 
fectly clean and light ground to sow then in ; let them be 
sown in beds, three or four feet wide, covering them 'boat jsr 
mch deep with earth i* 
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The plants from this sowing will be fit to transplant next 

michaelmas and spring. 

Sowing Seeds of Skmbr and Forest Trees. 

Sow likewise the seeds, nuts, and berries, &c. of hardy 
forest-trees and shrubs. These may be sown the beginning or 
any time of the month, in open, ini Id, weather. Prepare beds 
for this purpose three feet and a half broad : let the seed be 
scattered or placed thereon as regular as possible ; and cover 
each kind a proper depth with earth ; none less than half an 
inch, nor any much more than an inch and a half deep, except 
any large nut kinds. 

Transplant Flowering- Shrubs. 

Flowering- shrubs of all kinds may now be safely transplanted, 
any time when open weather, from the seed-beds or nursery 
rows where standing too close, and planted in wider rows, in 
the quarters, or in beds, &c. as required ; and if the weather 
and time will permit, this work should be completed by the 
latter end of the month. 

Pruning and trimming Flowering- Shrubs. 

Finish pruning or trimming flowering- shrubs in nursery 
rows, according as they may require, whereby to regulate any 
disorderly growths, anti to train the heads in some regular 
form. 

In doing this work, it wonld generally be proper to prune or 
train the young plants mostly to short single stems below ; and 
where the heads of any shrubs are very irregular, or run out in 
rambling shoots, let them be reduced to some order and form, 
by cutting out or shortening such as may require any regula- 
tion, whereby to form a somewhat orderly shape in the general 
head. Likewise suckers arising from the roots should gene- 
rally be cleared off, and if carefully detached with some roots 
to each, the best of the™, if wanted, may be planted in nursery 
rows at proper distances $ they will make good plants in 
two or three years* time $ and the mother plants being clear- 
ed therefrom, will be preserved in a more regular proper 
growth. 

After the above occasional pruning, let the gronnd be 
digged between the rows of the continuing shrubs, if not before 
done ; digging it one spade deep, in a neat regular manner, to 
remain in good cultivated order all the spring and ensuing 
summer. 
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Transplanting and pruning Forest and other Trees • 

Transplant young forest-trees, and other tree-kinds, of 
young growth, according as it may be necessary, from seed- 
beds or nursery rows, &c. where they remain too close ; and 
let them be quartered out or planted regularly in the proper 
nursery order in rows, twelve to eighteen inches or two or 
three feet distance, as the different sizes of growth and 
particular sorts require j or nursery trees of larger sizesu if 
too considerably crowded, &c. may also be transplanted at 
more eligible distances in rows, two or three feet asunder, 
finally to remain as loug as it is necessary in their nursery 
growth. 

Prune young nursery trees of different sorts, especially of 
the deciduous kinds, both forest, ornamental, and fruit-trees, 
according as they may require : cutting away all strong lateral 
shoots produced on the stems, and prune any irregular growths 
above, in the branches of the head. 

Transplanting Fruit Trees. 

Fruit trees of any kind may also be removed now ; and there 
is no time in the planting season in which they will succeed 
better, especially, if transplanted soon in the month ; but all 
kinds of these trees may with great safety be removed any 
time in the month, when mild weather. 

Transplanting Stocks to bud and graft upon. 

Make new plantations of stocks, to bud and graft the dif- 
ferent kinds of choice fruit upon. 

Many of those raised from seeds, &c. last year, will now be 
ready for this practice. 

Let these be planted out as soon in the month as the weather 
will permit ; plant them in rows two feet and half asunder, and let 
them be planted at least fifteen inches distance from one another 
in the row. They should be planted by line either dibbling in 
the small plants, or the larger ones trenched oi iiocd in with 
the spade 3 or otherwise cut out small trenches by lines, placing 
the plants therein at the above distance, and turn the earth in 
upon their roots, and tread it gently along. 

Heading-down budded Stocks. 

Head-down budded stocks, or such young trees and shruba 
that were budded the last summer : let this be done with £ 
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sharp knife* observing to cot the head off about four inches 
above the place where the bud is inserted. — See the work of 
budding and inoculating in June and July . 

Preparing for Grafting . 

Grafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth of this month* provided the weather be mild. 

The sorts proper to begin with, are pears, plans, and 
{berries j and these kinds generally succeed remarkably well, 
when grafted sometime in the last fortnight of this month. 

Apples may also be grafted at the same time, or they may be 
deferred a fortnight longer, or any time next month. 

It should be observed, that, where grafting is to be done, 
you should begin to prepare for it the beginning or middle of 
this month. 

The first thing to be done towards this work is to select the 
grafts : and it must be observed these must be young shoots, 
such only as were produced last year ; for those that are of 
more than one year’s growth never take well. These shoots 
or grafts you may begin to cut from the trees about the mid- 
dle or any time of this month, in mild weather ; tie them in 
little bundles, each sort separate, and lay the iower ends of 
them in dry earth, in a w^rrn border, till the grafting time; 
and if severe weather should happen in the interim, cover 
them with long litter. 

The reason for cutting the grafts so soon is because the buds 
will now begin to swell fast ; and if the grafts were not to be 
cot off in proper time, the buds would be too far advanced, and 
Vhe grafts would by that means not take kindly with the stock, 
or, at least, not shoot so freely. 

Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will first 
oe necessary to mention what stocks are proper to graft the 
different kinds of fruit upon; for instance, apples should be 
•rafted upon stocks raised from the kernels of the same kinds 
J fruit, i. e. any kinds of apples ; for the grafts or buds of 
these trees will not take well upon any other stocks. 

It should be observed, that for dwarf apple trees for walls 
or espaliers, or for small standards, they should generally be 
grafted upon codiin apple stocks, raised either from suckers 
from the root, or by cuttings or layers : for the stocks raised from 
these are never so luxuriant in growth as those of the larger 
growing apple-trees ; and, consequently, trees grafted upon such 
tocka will be slower in growth, and can more easily be kept 
within due compass, so will answer the purpose for dwarfs or 
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espaliers, &c. much better than those grafted on larger-grow- 
ing stocks. Or if required to have them J still more dwarfish 
growth for small gardens, may use stocks of the Dutch paradise 
apple, and Siberian crab, Etc. 

But for the general supply of appfe^stocks for common stan- 
dards, and large espalier trees, &c. they are ;aised principally 
foom the seed of any sort of apples or wild crabs. The time 
for sowing the kernels of apples for stocks is either in Novem- 
ber or February 5 but if not sown till February, they must be 
kept in sand till that time. These are to be sown in beds 
three feet and a half wide* observing to sow them moderately 
thick, and cover them about an inch at least with earth. The 
plants will come up in five or six weeks 3 and in the autumn 
or spring following some of the largest plants should be drawn 
out and planted in nursery-beds 3 and in the second or third 
year after, they will be in order to graft upon for dwarfs ; but 
for standards, let them be three, four, or five years old, par- 
ticularly if you intend to graft them at 4 he height of four, five, 
or six feet 3 or may occasionally graft for standards as low 
as is commonly practised for dwarfs, and train up one strong 
shoot from the graft, to form the stem four, five, or six feet 
high, then topped at that height to make it put out branches 
to form the head. 

Pears are generally grafted or budded upon stocks raised also 
from kernels of any of tueir own kinds of fruits 3 or occasion- 
ally upon stocks raised from suckers of pear-trees ; likewise 
are very commonly grafted upon quince stocks, whereby to 
have trees of more moderate growth, and to form dwarf trees, 
and which stocks are generally raised by seed, cuttings, laye: 3, 
or suckers 5 and the pears grafted or budded upon these stocks 
are very proper for walls or espaliers, and occasionally for 
small standards. Sometimes also pears are grafted upon white- 
thornstocks 3 but this is improper for any general practice, 
being not so successful as stocks of their own family. The 
season for sowing kernels of pears to raise stocks, transplanting, 
and time of grafting, is the same as mentioned above for 
apples. 

Cherries are propagated by grafting or budding them upon 
stocks raised from the stones of the common black or red cherry, 
or upon stocks raised from the stones of any other kind of 
these fruit 5 but the first two are most esteemed for that pur- 
pose, because they generally shoot much freer than any other. 

The season for sowing the cherry-stones for raising stocks 
iS October or November, or in the spring 3 but when not sown 
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till spring, *,ney must be laid in boxes of dry sand all the winter, 
and sown in February. The stocks will be ready to transplant 
the first or second year ; and the second year after that will be 
fit to graft or bud, if for dwarfs, for walls, or for espaliers : 
but for standards they will require three or four years* growth, 
or more, in order to run up with tall stems ; for standard cherries 
are generally grafted or budded at the height of five or six feel 
or at one or two, to three or four feet, for dwarf and half 
standards. 

Plums arc also grafted or budded npon plum stocks, raised 
by sowing the stones of any of the common sorts of the same 
fruit j also raised occasionally by suckers sent up from the roots 
of any kinds of plum trees. 

The time for sowing the stones to raise the stocks is either 
in antumn or spring ; but when they are not sown till spring, 
they innst be preserved in sand till that time $ and the middle 
of February is a good time to sow them. They will soon sprout, 
and the stocks will come up in a free growth, and must be 
transplanted, some of the largest of them in the autumn or 
spring after sowing, and in two or tb**ee years after will be fit 
to bud or graft upon. 

Thus observe as above ; let the stocks for grafting, both of 
fruiUtrees and others, be always of £he same family or genus 
as that of the respective trees which are to be grafted. 

Note. Stocks in general, which are raised from seed, being 
mostly of a stronger growth, are commonly called free stocks. 

General Observations for performing the Work. 

There are several methods of grafting ; but we shall only 
take notice of three or four, which are the most generally and 
occasionally practised, such as Whip-grafting, Cleft-grafting, 
Crown-grafting and Grafting by Approach, or Inarching. 

Previous to grafting, you must be provided with a proper 
grafting-knife, a quantity of strong bass strings for bandages 
to tie the stocks and grafts firmly together, and some well- 
wrought clay, to clay them *ound over the tying to secure them 
from the air and wet. 

Observe that the stocks intended to be grafted, must, pre- 
vious to the insertion of the graft, be headed down ; which if 
intended for dwarf trees, for walls or espaliers, must be headed 
pretty low, t, e. within five or six inches of the ground ; but it 
for standards, they may either be headed at five or six feet 
high, or at one, two, three, or four feet, for dwarf or half 
standards, or occasionally, for standards some may be headed 
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as low as directed for dwarfs, particularly apples and pears, and 
so train up one strong shoot from the graft for a stem till it is 
five or six feet high : then topped or cut off at that height to 
cause it to throw out branches to form the head. 

First, by Whip- grafting. 

This kind of grafting is that the most commonly practised in 
the nurseries, as being both the most expeditious and success- 
ful, and may be performed upon smaller stocks by one or two 
years* growth, and thereby gain time j for it is effected with 
the greatest success upon small stocks, from about half an inch, 
or less, to near an inch in diameter • but commonly prefer 
email stocks of about half an inch thick in the part intended 
for the insertion of the graft j and the method of performing 
the work is this : — 

Having your cions or grafts, &c. ready ; then begin tlw work 
by cutting off the head of the stock biopinglv, at a convenient 
height, according to the rules above hinted j this done, fix upon 
a smooth part ot the stock, where headed off, and there cut 
away the bark or rind, with part of the wood, in a dean slo- 
ping manner upwards, about an inch and a half to two inches 
in length 5 then having the cions cut into lengths of four or 
five eyes each, prepay one to fit th^ stock as above, by cutting 
it also a little sloping, so as to exactly fit the cut part of the 
stock, as if cut from the same place, that the rinds of both may 
nearly join in every part j then cut a slit or tongue about half 
an iuch in length upwards in the cions, and cut a slit the same 
length downwards in the stock, to receive the said tongue j in 
that manner fix the graft in the stock, taking care that the sap 
or rind of both may meet or join as exact and evenly as possi- 
ble in every part. Having thus fixed the graft, let it be imme- 
diately tied with a Jtring of soft bass, bringing it in a neat man- 
ner several times round the, graft and stock, taking care to pre- 
serve the graft in its due position ; and let the bandage be 
neatly tied, and immediately cover the place with some grafting 
day, observing to bring the clay near mi inch above the top of 
the stock, and a little lower than the bottom part of the graft, 
leaving a due thickness on every side of the graft and stock, 
making it in a roundish oval form, and taking care to dose it 
well in every part, that no wet, wind, or sun can enter ; to pre- 
vent which is the whole intention of the clay ; for without that 
precaution, the operation would prove fruitless: and in this 
manner proceed with the rest. 
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In performing the operation of whip- grafting, some grafter* 
first cat and prepare the cion, and then cut and fit the stocks 
to that ; but it is not material which, provided it be done in an 
exact and somewhat expeditious manner. 

Next it must be noted, that the grafts must be now and then 
examined, to see if the day any where falls off* or cracks : if it 
does, it mast be renewed with fresh clay. 

By the last week in May, or first week in June, the grafts 
or stocks will be well united ; and then take off the clay, and 
loosen the bandages a little. 

Second, by Cleft-grafting . 

The next general method of grafting is that by clefting the 
stock, commonly called cleft or slit grafting, because the stock 
is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part ; and is performed 
in the following manner : — 

The proper sized stocks on which this kind of grafting is 
performed are generally about an inch, or an inch and a half, 
and even two inches or more, in diameter. Fir^t, with a strong 
knife, cut off the head of the stock very smooth ; this done, fix 
upon a smooth part, just below where headed, and on the 
opposite side to that, cut rway, part of the stock, about an inch 
and a half, in a sloping manner upwards, so as the crown of 
the stock may not be more than about half an inch broad. This 
done, prepare your graft or cion, which is done in this manner : 
observe to cut your grafts into proper lengths of about six to 
eight or ten inches, with several eyes or bud9 to each'; then 
take your sharpest knife, and pare away the bark and some of 
the wood at the lower end of the graft in a sloping manner, 
about an inch and a half or near two inches in length on two 
aides, making it to have a w edge-like shape ; but let one side 
of it, which is to be placed outwards in the stock, be left dou- 
ble the thickness of the other side, and with the rind continued 
thereon. The graft being prepared, take your strong knife, and 
place it in the middle of the stock, cross ways the top of the 
sloped part, and with a small mallet, &c. strike the knife to the 
•stock, observing to cleave it no farther than what is necessary 
to admit the graft readily ; then place the knife, or some small 
instrument, a little way into the cleft, at the sloped part of the 
stock, to keep it open for the reception of the graft, which then 
directly introduce into the cleft on the upright side of the stock, 
at the back of the slope, inserting it with great exactness, 
as far as it is cut, with the thickest edge outwards, and so that 
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the rind may meet exactly every way with the riud of the stock. 
The graft being placed, then remove tbe knife or wedge, taking 
care not to displace the graft ; this done, let it be tied and well 
clayed in the manner directed as above, it the work of whip 
or tongue-grafting. 

Or if, in this cleft-grafting, yon choose to pat in two grafts, 
it may be performed on large stock*, which must be twice cleft, 
the clefts parallel to each other, and so fix the grafts in the 
stock, as above. 

This kind of grafting may likewise, be performed on the 
brandies of trees that already bear fruit, if you desire to change 
the sorts. 

The grafts will be united with the stocks by the last week 
in May, or the beginning ol June j and then take off the clay, 
and loosen the bandages, and apply fresh clay at the top of the 
stock. 


Third, by Crown-Grafting. 

The third kind of grafting is known by the name of crown- 
grafting, as soi '©times three, four, or more grafts are inserted 
round the crown of the stock, in a circular order, introduced 
betwixt the bark and the wood. 

This way of grafting is commonly practised upon such stocks 
as are too large and stubborn to cleave, and is often performed 
upon the branches wf apple and pear trees, &c. that already 
bear fruit, when it is intended to change the sorts, or to renew 
the tree with fresh bearing wood. 

The manner of doing this sort of grafting is as follows : — 
First, to cut off tlie heaxi Of file tree or stock level, or any 
particular branch of a tree which you intend to graft, and pare 
the top perfectly smooth j then prepare yonr grafts, which is 
done by cutting one side flat and a little sloping, about two 
inches in length, making a kind of shoulder at the top of the 
cut, to rest on the head of the stock ; and pare off only a little 
of the bark toward each edge of the other side of the graft $ then 
prepare to insert it, which, in this order of rrafting, roust 
be effected by introducing the cut part down betwixt the bark 
and wood of the stock j first slitting the bark or rind from the 
top downwards, clean through to the firm wood, two inches or 
two inches and half in length and having a small thin wedge 
of iron or wood, and opening the rind of the stock <a little at 
the top of the slit, introduce the wedge gently down betwixt the 
wood and rind, far enough to make way for admitting the graft; 
Chen drawing out the wedge, insert the graft in that part mm 
Q 
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the cut sloped side towards and close to the wood o. ne stock 
aforesaid, slipping it nearly down the length of its cut part, rest- 
ing the shoulder thereof, prepared as above, upon the top o* 
the stock } and in Ais manner you may put four, five, or more 
grafts, as may seem cc lenient, upon each stock, and bind them 
round with strong bass. 

When the grafts are all thus fixed, you must then immedi- 
ately apply a good quantity of well- wrought clay, bringing it 
dose about the stock and grafts, observing to raise it at least 
an inch above the top of the, stock, in a rounding manner, sc 
as to throw the wet quickly off, and prevent it lodging or get- 
ting into the work ; which would ruin all. 

These trees which are grafted this' way, generally succeed 
prosperously ; but for the first year or two after grafting, the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the stock by violent winds, 
this must be remedied by tying some firm sticks to the body of 
the stock or branch that is grafted, and the grafts tied to the 
sticks. 

The best time for performing this kind of grafting is in the 
last week in March, or the first week in April ; for then the 
■ap will begin to be more in motion, which rendeis the bark 
of the stock much easier to be separated from the wood, to 
aJrait the graft. 

These grafts will be pretty well united with th^ Ptock, by the 
end of May or beginning of June 

Fourth , Grafting by Approach , , or Inarching. 

Another way of grafting, occasionally practised, is called 
Inarching, or grafting by Approach : bnt is not eligible for any 
general practice, only chiefly for particular trees as do not pro- 
pagate freely by any other method ; and for some occasions o r 
curiosity. — See next page. 

The method of performing the operation is this 

When it is intended to propagate any kind of trees or 
shrnbs by this manner of grafting, it must be observed, that 
the stock you would graft upon, and the tree from which 
you would take the graft, must stand so near, or can be 
placed so near, that the branch you would inarch, can, as it 
grows upon the parent tree, be brought to approach and join 
readily to a convenient part of the stock ; thereby forming 
together a sort of arch, hence is called Inarching , &c . ; for 
the graft is not to be separated from the mother plant till 
some month? after performing the operation ; nor is the head 
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of the stock to be cut off till that time, except you cannot 
otherwise conveniently fix the graft, 

For instance, either having the stocks and the trees designed 
for inarching, growing in the full ground near together, or have 
one or both in pots to place near each other as required ; or 
that you want to inarch some branches ;f trees, &c. that are 
three, four, or five feet, or more, from the surface of the 
ground, and suppose the stocks you would graft upon to be in 
pots ; in that case may erect a kind of slight stage, as high 
as the branches of the tree ; upon this stage the pots which 
contain the stocks must be placed. Thus far observed, then, 
in either cr.se, proceeding to the work, take one of the branches 
you desire to inarch, and bring the body of the said branch to 
touch that of the stock, at such a convenient height, where the 
stock and graft is nearly of a size, and mark the parts where 
the graft and stock will most readily join together j then in 
that part of the branch, pare away the bark and part of the 
wood, about three inches in length and in the same manner 
let the rind and wood be pared off that side of the stock where 
the branch is to be joined, the same length and breadth, so 
that-both the cut parts may exactly join rind to rind; then cut 
a slit upwards in the branch, near an inch long, forming there- 
by a sort of tongue, and make a slit of the same length down- 
wards in the*stock, to receive the said tongue of the branch* 
then let them be joined, placing the branch with the top up- 
right, slipping the tongue of the graft into the slit made in 
the stock; and see that the cut parts join in an exact manner, 
and let them be immediately tied together with some bass, and 
afterwards cover over the place with a due quantity of well- 
ivrought clay, very well closed, that no air or wet can pene- 
trate. 

After this, let a stout stake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the stock and graft must be fastened to it ; 
which prevents the graft from being displaced by the wind. 

Remember that the stock and graft are to remain in that 
position for at least fifteen or sixteen weeks, when they will be 
well united ; the graft is then to be separated from the mother 
plant, being careful to do this with a perfect sharp knife, 
cutting off the engrafted branch with a slope downwards to the 
stock ; and, if not done in grafting, the head of the stock must 
now be cut close to the graft. The old clay and bandage are 
at this time to be taken off ; and at the same time it would 
be adviseabie to tie them again gently, and also to put them 
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fresh clay, which will still be of great service, and let them re* 
Main so for a month or five weeks. 

By this kind of grafting yon may raise almost any kind of tree 
or shrub ; and it is often practised by way of curiosity, to in- 
graft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon one of the 
common stocks of the respective sorts ; by which means there 
is raised a new tree, bearing fruit, in a few months 5 this v» some- 
times practised upon ©range- trees, &c. by grafting fruit branches 
on stocks raked to a proper sizq from the kernels of the fruit* 

Note, in this method of grafting, the stocks may occasionally 
be both in the full ground or in pots ; the latter is necessary 
where the branches of the trees you would inarch are not near 
enough the ground, or for orange and other green-house trees 
and shrubs ; but as for such trees and shrubs as grow in the 
common ground, and whose branches are favourably situated 
for that work, there may- be stocks placed either in pots, or 
planted in the ground near the said trees, &c. or it may be per- 
formed on stocks or trees that grow accidentally near. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

The green-house should have good attendance a,t this season j 
both to give the plants occasional waterings and admissions of 
fresh air, as also, if severe frosts should prevail, to give neces- 
sary protection, as in January. 

In open mild weather they will need refreshments of water 
now and then, and daily admission of external air j bat will 
not now require water all alike, nor all at one time : though, 
should all enjoy an equal benefit of fresh air, by opening the 
windows every mild day. 

Examine therefore the tubs and pots separately, to see which 
want water, and which do not; then let water be given accor- 
dingly, only where necessary ; and always very moderately : 
a little will be serviceable ; but too much will be of bad conse- 
quence at this season. 

Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and most other of the woody 
plants, will require water frequently ; but never give them 
mnch at a time, and to none but where absolutely necessary. 

The herbaceous kinds will also require occasional supplies 
of water, but less frequent and in less quantities than the woody 
*ribe. 
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Let tbe •occtkent krrfda, such as aloes, scdams, ficoides, &c. 
have water but very sparingly at this .ime, and only when the 
earth in the pots is very dry. 

Air should be admitted to the plants in the green-house at 
all times when the weather is favourable, for that is a necessary 
article, and the plants cannot thrive with, at it, nor continue in 
a healthful lively appearance. Every day, when the weather 
is tolerably mild, let some ef the windows be opened a little 
way, for the admission of air, and take care that they are shut 
again in due time j that is, about three, four, or five in the 
evening, according to the temperature of the weather but if 
cold sharp dir, shut them sooner in proportion. 

In frosty weather keep the gr^en-house close: and if very 
severe, defend the windows at night, &c. and make occasional 
fires. See January. 

Another thing to be regarded, is to keep the plants of all 
kinds free from casual decayed shoots and leaves, for those are 
not only hurtful to the plants while m the house, but appear 
very unsightly ; therefore, whenever such appear, let them be 
constantly take.* off ; and if the leaves appear foul or dusty, 
water over the heads of the plants in a mild sunny day, which 
will clean and refresh them very beneficially j keep also the 
pots, &c. and greenhouse always neatly clean. 

There is another thing which will be of great service to the 
oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and may be per- 
formed the latter end of this, or any time next month ; that 
is, to loosen the earth iu the top of the pots or tubs, and 
take a little out, half an inch or an inch deep, and add some 
fresh in its stead j this will certainly prove very benef. ;ial to 
tbe plants ; and whoever will bestow that little dressing upon 
them, will see the advantage of it in a short time. 

Oranges and Myrtles. 

Where any of the oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c. have 
naked or irregular heads, you may now towards the latter end 
of the month, if mild fine weather, begiu to reduc- them to some 
regularity. The branches or head may either be cui close, or 
shortened less or moie to the place where you desire shoots to 
rise, to form the head regular, for they will break out in t ic 

old wood. . i j i u 

Then when any trees are thus headed down, it would also oe 
an advantage to shift them, especially such as are of a weakly 
growth, in order to add a little fresh earth about their roots ; 
and the method is this : let the tree be taken out of its tub or 
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pot, but preserve the ball of earth entire ; and then trim oft 
with your knife any very matted, dry root-fibres round the out- 
side, and also some of the loose old earth from the bottom and 
sides of the ball ; then, having some fresh compost ready, put 
some into the bottom of the pot or tub ; place the tree therein, 
fill up round the ball with fresh earth, and give it a little water. 

But in heading down any of the gReen-house plants, if time 
will not permit, or that you think it not necessary to shift them 
as above, do not, however, fail to loosen the earth in the top of the 
tub or pots, and a little way down round the sides, and draw 
this loose earth out ; then fill up the tub again with new com- 
post, and give some water. 

But where any orange or lemon trees are in a very weak or 
sickly unprosperous growth, it would be adviseable about the 
latter end of this month, or any time in March, to prune the 
heads, and shift them into entire new earth ; taking the plant 
clean out of the pot, all the old earth shaken entirely from 
its roots, and all mouldy and decayed roots cut off ; then let 
the whole root be washed in water, and plant it again imme- 
diately in a tub or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it 
too deep $ and give water moderately. 

After this shifting it would be of great advantage to the 
same plants, if you have the conveniency of a glass-case, &c. 
in which to make a hot-bed of tan or dung, but tan is much 
the best; and if in this bed the trees are plunged, they will 
shoot sooner, and more freely, both in the root and top, to re- 
cover good strength, and a renewed head of branches of pros- 
perous growth, early in the following summer. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Fires must be continued every night and morning in the hot- 
house, and occasional!} all day when severe frosts or cold cut- 
ting weather. 

Likewise a proper degree of heat must now be preserved in 
the bark-bed, in the hot-house, wherein the pines are plunged, 
for many of the plants will now begin to show fruit ; and to 
make the young fruit grow freely, there must be a lively heat 
in the bark-bed. 

Nothing can contribute so much to the fine growth of these 
young fruit, as a moderately brisk heat in the bark- bed wherein 
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the plants are plunged ; for if there be not a proper bottom- 
heat about the roots of the plants, it is impossible to make the 
fruit swell to any tolerable size. 

Therefore, where the bark-bed was not stirred up the former 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declined heat, 
it should now be done, for the heat will consequently begin now 
to be very faint j and by stirring up the bark almost to the 
bottom, it will bring on a fresh fermentation therein ; by which 
means the bed will again recover a lively growing heat, and 
the good effect of it will soon appear both in the plants and 
frnit, provided it be done in due time ; but if the heat is 
greatly decreased, and the bark decayed, jou may aug- 
ment it at the same time with about one third or fourth 
part of new tan, otherwise defer it till next month, which 
see. 

However, where the work of forking up the bark-bed appears 
n u essary at this time, agreeable to the observations above- 
mentioned, it should, if possible, b done in the first week in 
the month ; for if it is delayed much longer, the plants and 
fruit will certainly, for want of a due proportion of heat, be 
much checked in their growth. Observe, in the first place, to 
take all the pots out of the bark 5 then begin at one end of the 
bed, and open a kind of trench by taking out some of the bark, 
and carrying it to the other end j this done, begin at the 
trench, and with a fork dig and work up the bark, quite to the 
bottom, taking care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the 
parts all well together, and fill up at last with that taken out of 
the first opening. 

When this is done, let the top be made level, fmd then 
immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as before. 
This work is so very necessary, that it should not on 
any consideration be omitted at the time above-mention- 
ed $ that is to say, if the bark has much declined in its 
heart. 

The bark-bed being thus treated, will soon renew its 
heat, and retain the same well for six weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. 

At the expiration of that time, or some time in March 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be stirred up 
again, and refreshed with about one third, or at least one 
fourth part of new tan ; the bark-bed after this will retain 
a proper degree of heat, till the fruit are ripe. — See March 
and April. 

The bark-bed wherein the succession pme-plants are plung- 
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«d, should also be examined now with good attention ; and il 
the beat is found to be much decreased, the bed should be 
treated in the manner above directed. 


Watering the Pines. 

The fruiting jtfne-apple plants should now have moderate 
refreshments of water, provided there be a good -heat in the 
bark-bed : and when there is a proper degree of heat and 
moderate moisture together, it will make the young fruit swell 
very fast. 

But in watering these plants, be careful to give it mo- 
derately at each time. The rule is this : let the earth, in the 
pots which contain the plants, be kept just a little moist in a 
middling degree; and if this is observed, the plants and fruit 
will thrive. 

The succession pine-plants, that is, those which arc to fruit 
next year, must also be refreshed now and then with water ; in 
watering these, let the same rule be observed as just mentioned 
above. 

Remember also to give water at times to the younger 
succession pines, consisting ;<f the last year's crowns and 
BUCKcrs. 

In watering the pine-plants in general in the bark-beds, we 
should still be cautious that no water, or but as little as possi- 
ble, fall into the hearts of them, where, being apt to lodge, it 
would prove detrimental, in some degree, to these kind of ex- 
otics, at this season : but, to prevent this, it would be advise- 
able to have such a tin pipe as mentioned last month, to use 
occasionally in watering them; and would be particulaily 
assistant in watering the plants in the interior parts of the 
bark-bed. 

Such a pipe as above would 1 ot only be convenient for water- 
ing the pines, but any other exotics placed at a distance either 
in wide bark-beds, or in any other situation in the hot- 
house, &c. and may be performed with greater exactness. 


Of the various kinds of Plants in the Hot-house. 

In some hot-houses there are kept many other kinds of curi- 
ous exotic plants, beside the pines, both of the succulent and 
woody kinds, &c. j and as they are all tender exotics from 
similar hot parts of America, Africa, &c. nearly of equal tem- 
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peratuie, one general degree of internal heat in the hot-house, 
as is requisite for the pines, is Applicable to the whole, and 
they being all in pots, may be placed in any part of the house 
where room j except the pines, which must be continued 
constantly plunged in the bark-bed. 

All these kinds of plants should be kept remarkably clean 
from dust or any sort of filth that may at any time gather upon 
their stents* shoots, or leaves ; and such should always be 
washed oW as soon as it appeals. There is nothing more 
necessary than cleanliness to preserve the health of ail these 
tender plants; and where any considerable foulness is per- 
mitted upon any one of them, it will not only close up those 
small pores which are so necessary to the growth of all vege- 
tables, but will also promote insects, and render the whole plant 
unhealthy. 

These plants must also be kept very free from decayed leaves ; 
that is, when any such appear, Jet them be immediately taken 
off, for they would injure the plan, 3 . 

Water should also be given to all these plants at times : some 
will require very little and seldom, and others will need it 
pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken that every 
plant, according to its nature, be properly supplied with that 
article ; but be sure never to give any sort too much at a time ; 
and in giving it always make a distinction between the succu- 
lent and the herbaceous and woody kinds. 

The woody plants, &c. will ue«d water oftener, and more at 
a time, than the succulent kinds , for some of these require 
very little moisture about their roots, ar.d too much would rot 
the plants. 

Let the woody kinds, &,c. in general be moderately watered, 
not less than once or twice a week ; and it will be serviceable 
to sprinkle water sometimes all over the head or branches of 
these plants, especially the coffee-trees, the pimento, or all- 
spice, and all the tender acacias and m-uosa, See. 

But the succulent kinds, such as the torch thistles, melon- 
thistles, ceruses, hcoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and the like, must 
not be watered oftener than once a week. 

In watering these kinds let care be taken to give but little 
at each time, just sufficient to reach the bottom roots. 

It will be an advantage to all these tender plants, both of 
the woody succulent, and other kinds, when the surface eaith 
in the pots casually crusts or bindr, 10 stir and loosen it lightly 
a small depth. 
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Admit Air . 

Fresh air should now be admitted to the pines, and all other 
plants in the hot-house, at all times when the weather will 
permit. 

But this, however, must only be done at this' reason, when 
the sun shines warth, apd the air is quite calm and clear : then 
it will be proper to slide some of the glasses open ^little way, 
in the warmest time of the day, shutting all close if tne weather 
changes very cold and cloudy, and always in proper time in the 
afternoon. 

The best time of the day for the admission of fresh air, as 
above, is from abont ten or twelve, to one, two, or three o’clock : 
for the fune of opening or shutting the glasses, let the weather 
be the guide. 

Of Kidney-bean s in the Hot-house. 

Now plant some more kidney-beans, ofthe early whit^, the 
dun, and speckled dwarfs, &c. in pots or boxes, and place them 
in the hot-house to succeed those planted last mo ith j or if 
none was then planted, now is a very successful time, superior 
to the former month, for planting a good hot-house crop ; and 
managed as directed in January 

Do not forget to refresh with water those kidney-beans 
which were planted last month they will require it two or 
three times a week : give also necessary wateriugs to the 
young beans advancing lor successive crops. 

Of blowing Roses and other Plants early. 

You may now, in the beginning of this month, set pots of 
roses, hypericura-frutex, Persian, lilacs, syringas, and honey- 
suckles, &c. in the hot-house, or pots of bulbous roots, carna- 
tions, pinks, and double sweet- williams, or pots of any other 
desirable flowering plants, cither of the shrub or herbaceous 
kinds, which you deshe. hy way of curiosity, to bring to an 
early bloom, supplying them, when in growth, with plenty of 
water. 

Likewise, about the middle and end of the month, may in- 
troduce more of the same sort of flowering-plants, to produce 
flowers in regiflar succession. 

Likewise may introduce pots sown with seeds of any desir- 
able annuals, of moderate growth, to flower early, such as 
mignonette, balsams, ten weeks* stock, scarlet sweet peas, 
candy- tuft, virgin stock, lupines, antirrhinums, &c. 
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Malting the Fires in this Department . 

The fires must be ‘still regularly made in the hot-house 
every evening, and also in the mornings; and in extremely 
hard frosts, must be continued night and day, in a proper 
regular degree in strength and hen, as regulated by the 
thermometer. 

In vejw severe frost, it will be of much advantage if the 
glasses erf the hot-housc are covered every night with mats, 
canvass, or shutters, or also in the day, when cloudy and the 
frost rigorous. 

Of Cucumbers in the Hot- house. 

Where it is desired to raise early cucumbers in the hpt-house, 
some seed may now be sown as directed last month, or young 
plants planted therein, from any common hot-bed. See Hof- 
house for January . 

, " Early Strawberries. 

Likewise yon may now introduce into the hot-house pots 
of the scarlet strawberries, either to succeed those of last 
month, or as a first introduction, as they will fruit in greater 
perfection than the forme?-. Let them be one or two years old 
bearing plants; place them near the glasses, or plunge them 
in the bark-bed r forward them earlier, giving proper supplies 
of water. 

If some fresh plants are taken into i' r hot-house every three 
weeks, yon may obtain a constant supply of early fruit till those 
in the open ground ripen. 

Or pots of stra#berry plants kept in moderate dung hot-beds 
to forward them, some may be removed in successive order 
into the hot-housc, they will produce a supply of early fruit in 
regular succession. 


MARCH. 

Care of early Cucumber's and Melons. 

Examine the state of the cucumber and melon hot-beds, 
and see if they are of a proper degree of heat, so as to preserve 
the plants in a state ot free growth. 
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You must let the heat he lively, but moderate, by which 
means the ridged-out plants of good gt^th will show fruit 
plentifully, and these will swellfreely, ^Jgrow to an handsome 
size. 

Therefore, when the heat declines, apply a lining of well- 
prepared fresh hot horse dung to the back or fronjftdde of the 
bed, as -you shall see occasion j but if the heat is not very 
much declined, be proper to line only one sidfcata time ; 

but line the opposite side ten or tygelve days after. Make the 
linings about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches wide, and as 
high as five or six inches up the sides of the frame ; but gene- 
rally narrowing the width, towards the top j on which lay two 
inches depth of earth over to keep the steam down, for the reason 
mentioned last mouth. 

Let the plants have fresh air every day, by raising the upper 
end of the glasses from about half an inch, to one or two inches 
in height, in proportion to the lioat in the bed, and vvarmness 
of the weather, always more freely in sunny* calm, mild^ays, 
than when cloudy or a sharp external air ; and when the wea- 
ther changes colder, &e. diminish the admission of a’r, or shot 
down the glasses if very cold ; and always shut close in proper 
time towards evening ab.hit three, four, or five o'clock, See. ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather. 

Refresh them n$«r and then with water $ let this be given 
very moderately, and in a mild sunny day j the best time for 
doing this is from ten to two o'clock. 

Cover the glasses with mats every evening for the night, ge- 
nerally toward sun-set, or soon after ; and uncover in the morn - 
ing about an hour, at most, after the time sun-rise j or, 
a sunny morning, as soon as the sun shines fully on the frames. 

As the early plants, raised last month, will have now advan- 
ced considerably into fruitful runners, and show fruit abundant- 
ly, especially cucumbers, let the runners or vine be trained out 
regularly along* the surface of the bed at equal distances, and 
peg them down neatly with small hooked sticks ; and according 
as the young fruit comes in.o blossom, do not fail, at this early 
season, to set or impregnate the female or fruit blossoms, with 
the male flowers, agreeable to the rules and method advised in 
the work of April. 

Sotv Cucumbers and Melon Seed. 

Sow in the above, or any new-made hot beds, the seeds of 
cucumbers and melons at the beginning, and also about the 
middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to have a 
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supply of young plants, in readiness, either to plant into new 
beds, or to supply thejjttype of such plants as may fail. 

The sorts of cucun^jf are, the early short prickly, long 
green prickly, white prickly, long green Turkey, long white 
Turkey, and Smyrna. 

But the first two sorts are commonly cultivated for the early 
and general crop, the short prickly being the earliest and is there- 
fore often £$wn for the first crop ig the frames ; but the long 
green prickly is the best to sow for a main crop, either for the 
frames or hand-glasses, or in the natural ground j it being both 
a plentiful bearer in long continuance, and the fruit attain the 
most handsome regular growth, six or eight to ten or twelve 
inches in length : but there is a new variety of long prickly cu- 
cumber now in cultivation, growing ten or twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches long : though, in my idea, those of such extreme 
length appear less delicate at table, and not. always so well fla- 
voured as those of middling growth as above. 

Th$ white prickly,' and the long Turkey and Smyrna kinds, 
are not eligible for any general crop, because they are very in- 
different beare.s, so should sow only a few by way of variety. 

Making new-Hot-beds to transplant Cucumbers, 

Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, to plant the 
cucumber or melon plants upon, which were sown the end of Ja- 
nuary, or any time in February. 

Let the dung for this purpose be well prepared, in the man-* 
ner directed in the two former months, before you work it up 
into a bed ; this should never be omitted, for a great deal de- 
pends upon it j nvd\c the bed three feet high, or three and a 
half, beating the dung well down with the fork, as you lay it on 
the bed : but do not tread it ; for a bed which is trodden hard 
is rendered so compact, that it seldom comes to a kindly 
warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, to the destruction of 
the plants. When the bed is finished, pt on the frame and 
lights ; and let it be managed, in every respect, as directed in 
January and February ; and let the plants, either cucumbers 
or melons, be planted and managed in the manner there direc- 
ted. 

There are many gardeners, and others, wno cannot conve- 
niently procure dung to begin to make hot-beds for cucumbers 
or melons at an early season. Where that is the case, it is not 
too late to begin now ; and a hot- bed may be made the begin- 
ning or any time of the month, and the seeds of cucumbers and 
melons may be sown therein ; the cucumbers from this sovv-ng 
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will be fit to cut by the beginning of May, Jbut will be in full 
bearing in the middle or latter end -of that month, or June, mid 
continue fruitful all earning and the fiielons in July and Au- 
gust. 

Cucumbers and Melons jar Die Bell or Maud- Ghrnes. 

About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward the 
end of this month, is the time to begin to sow the cucumbers 
and melons which are to be planted under hand or beltoglasses 

They may be sown in any of the cucumber hot-beds now at 
work or if not convenient, or there are*no such beds yet made, 
make a hot-bed for that purpose, for a one or two or three light 
frame, according to the quantity of plants required ; sow the 
seed, and manage the beds as directed in the two former months. 
The plants will be ready for ridging out the middle or latter 
eud of next month, and beginning May, and the encumbers 
will bear in June and July, anil the melons ripen in August, &c. 

Transplanting and sowing Cauliflowers. * 

Transplant the cauliflower plant r. which haw sto >d in frames 
and hand-glasses, or on warm borders all winter. 

Let these be planted in a rich spot of ground. The ground 
SLorld be dunged with some g md rotten dung, and afterwards 
neatly dug or Crunched one spade deep ; taking care to bury 
the dung in a regular manner, in the bottoip of the trenches. 
Observe to plant the cauliflower in rows thirty inches asunder, 
allowing them the same distance between the plant and plant 
ia the rows. 

The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be planted 
inav be previously sown with spinach and radishes, if thought 
necessary, agreealfey \o the intimations of last month. 

Draw some earth to. the stems of the cauliflower- plants, 
which are continued under hand or bell-gksses for the early 
crop ; it will strengthen them and forward their growth. 

The glasses may still he continued over the plants, but most 
be kept constantly raises, on the south side, at least two to 
three or four inches high, on props ; or in mild days the glasses 
may be taken off occasionally, and let the plants enjoy the be- 
nefit of warm showers of rain. 

If there are more than one or two plants under each glass, 
let the superabundant be transplanted the beginning or some 
time of this month ; for two plants, at most, under a glass, is 
sufficient : but, if the gftr£s6s are small, one plant under each 
will be enough. 
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Plant those wljich you take from under the glasses into an 
ooen compartment, al^tfhe distance frbjve- mentioned. 

Where cauliflower- plants were Raised from seeds sown the 
last month, they should now be pricked out into a bed of rich 
earth, in a warm situation ; but where a moderate hot-bed can 
be obtained, it' will forward them greatly. Make the bed eigh- 
teen inches or two feet high, and put a fr mae on, or arch it over 
with hoops 5 lay thereon six inches depth of rich earth, prick 
the plants therein, two or three inches apart, and give them a 
little water. Put on the glnsscr, r ra covering of mats, eferv 
night, but take them piT every mild day. 

By prickiog out the plants on a little bottom + heat, as above, 
it will forward them considerably, fit to transplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, and they will produce their 
heads in July and August. 

Cauliflower-seed may bp sown the beginning of tins month, 
if it was not done in ■February; observing to sow them in a 
slight Jiot-bed, as vps y»en dircclt* . ; it will bring the plants 
up sooft, and forward them greatly. 

N. B . These seeds may he sown, in a bed of rich earth, in a 
warm situation, in the natural ground ; they will grow freely, but 
the plants will not be so forward by a fortnight, as if the seed 
was sown on a small hot bed of moderate heat. 

The plants from this sowing produce floors or heads for 
use in August. ^ 

Broccoli . 

Sow broccoli for early crops, &c. to come in for use the 
following autumn, in October, November, and December &c. 

Choose seed of the early purple ; and some of the cauliflower 
broccoli, of each of which sow a little about *fhe first or second 
week in the month, and, some more towards the latter end; 
in an open bed o f rich earth, and rake them ip ; and when the 
plants come up, jnanage them as direct d in April , May, 
June, and July, 

Transplanting and sawing Cabbages . 

Transplant cabbage-plants, of all kinds, into the places where 
they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done the beginning, 
or any time this month ; but if the plants are strong and in good 
order, the sooner it is now done, the better. Let them be 
planted in good ground, enriched with dmig, at two feet or two 
and a half distance for the sugar ldsifafnd other forward kinds ; 
bat the large late cabbage plants should be set a yard asunder. 
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The above distances ure to be understood of soch plants as 
a^e to remain to grow to their full sizej but such of the forward 
kinds as are to be cut young may be plaoted closer : 

eighteen inches to tw^feet will be sufficient. * 

riant out also the general crop^f red cabbage, if not done in 
autumn, &c, : allow them two feet and a half, or a yard 
distance. * 

Sow the seeds of cabbages, of any sort, the beginning or 
middle of this month, both of early kinds for successional young 
summer cabbages, and large lata sorts for autumn and winter 
crops \ any of the early kinds may now be sown, either for 
successions, oY^Subsfmttes in default of early wip ter- standing 
plants, or for general summe^Oiops $ but the large sugar-loaf 
is a fine kind to sowgoW j alwrthe Yorkshire, Battersea, and 
imperial, for midsummer and general autlinn cabbages ; and 
sow a quantity of the large, hoi low, 4ong- sided, and large round 
cabbages, for late autumn and genetal winter use in large full 
growth : let the whole be sown in an open compartment, each 
sort separate.-— See May an d+Junc, &c. “» 

The plants raised from tbk towing, if planted out in proper 
time, will, ma^y of them, in the early sorts, be cabbaged in small 
heads in June and July, but will be well cabbaged in August 
and September, especially the *ugar-loaf, Batersea, and York- 
shire kinds j but the large suits not till September and Octo- 
ber, and contiun&good all the winter. * 

Red cabbage- seed should ah# be sown in 'the beginning or 
middle of this month, to raise some plants for winter rind next 
spring service : ~thev will be tolerably cabbaged about Michael- 
mas, and continue good tfiffche spring. 

The red cabbage seed should be of the true Dutch kind. 

In sowing the <fc|crent sorts of cabbage-seeds it will be most 
adviBeable to sow them in open exposed ground, distant from 
trees, fences, or buildings : for when sown iu such close situa- 
tions, as is very often practised, the plants are drawn up weak 
and long shanked, and are liable to be eaten by vermin. 

Sowing Savoyt, 

Savoy-seed for a principal crop, to serve the family from 
about Michaelmas to Christmas, should be sown abont the 
middle o** towards the latter end of the^ month in an open 
situation. 

But if it is desired to have savoys well caboaged earlier in 
autumn, that is, in the end of August, or any time in September, 
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they should be sown In February, or tt least the first week of 
this month. „ 

Sow this seed in an open spoj^tnd not in narrow borders, 
under wads, 8tc. for the reason infuriated above iu sowing 
cabbages. 4 , 

The sorts of savoys are the green, yellow, and white j bat 
the green kind is to be prefered for yam crop. 


Transplanting mid sowing Lettuce. ' * 

Transplant, if settled mild weathcr^kfbme tfttfee lettuce plants 
from the beds or borders, they have stood all winter $ 

that is, if they stand too close. ‘ In doing this, observe to draw 
the plants out regularly, and let the strongest remain in the 
bed or border, at ten or twelve inches distance $ than,, loosen 
the surface of the earth between them w ( jth a hoc, alii clear 
away weeds nnd litter. 

The plants which are drawn? out should be planted in an 
open spot of rich ground, ten orjfcwelvc inches distance, and let 
then be watered. : : y 

And the cos-lettuce plants as have slood all winter in frames 
should mow in genernl be transplanted into an open spot, at the 
distance above mentioned. 

Lettuce-seed of ^ffirent sorts should be how n the beginning 
of this month $ and to have a regular supply, let some more be 
•own about the middle, and a third sowing about the cad of the 
month ; and from these sowings you will have a principal sup- 
ply of lettuce in young .and full g&Olrth in May, June, auo July ; 
which will be succeeded by others sown in April, &c. 

The proper sorts of lettuce to sow at thj&rtime are the white 
apd green, cos for principal crops: tire large imperial, the 
Cilicia, grand admirable, and large white puch cabbage-1 ettucef, 
are also all most excellent sorts for this * owing, where variety 
of superior lettudes are required ; -but any other »©rt will also 
succeed ; and may also now 6ow some common cabbagge let- 
tuce, to cut young for ^allads till the others are advanced to 
larger growth. 

These different sorts of lettuce should generally be sown 
separate in beds, borders, or any compar^pent of ground, 
in an open situation ; aud in digging the ground, let the earth 
be well broken. Sow the seeds on the surface with an even 
hand, ami rake them in lightly, iakmg care not to draw the 
earth in heaps. 
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Or some cos lettuce. Sec. may he sown thinly among the crops 
of onions, leeks, and carrots, some for transplanting, and others 
to remain for full growth. 

In sowing lettuce, it^is of ftuch importance to have seed of 
good sorts, such as will not soon 13m $ as we may often observe 
lettuce- plants that spindle up for seed before they attain half- 
growth, or begin to hgad or cabbage, which is a great disap* 
pointment. 

Sowing Spinach . 

Sow 9pinach to succeed that sown last month ; the sowings 
should be repeated once a fortnight, or three weeks, to have a 
regular supply j for ihe plantrof one sowing, in spring and 
summer, will not continue fit for use longer'than that time, be- 
fore they will run. Let the seed be^of the round leaved, or 
smooth* 4 c$ded kind ; that being the mbst proper sort to sow at 
this season, its leave* being considerably thicker and larger than 
the prickly-seeded spinach. £ . 

This seed may, at this season, be sown either alone, or with 
•ome other cgqps, such as between laws of beans, or on the 
ground where yon plant cabbages or cauliflowers ; should be 
sown moderately thin, and generally in broadcast, and in which 
method you may sow therewith a little radish-seed ; when the 
seed is sown, if light dry ground, tread it over lightly with the 
feet tolerably dose, to settle the surface and seed, then rake it 
regularly or may occasionally sow it in broad flat drills* about 
an inch deep, and a foot, asunder ; either alone, or in single 
drills, between rows of bemSpiabbages, &c. 

Let it be observed, that spinach should not, at this season, 
be sown where th^gro'und is much shaded with trees or bushes ; 
for in such situations the plants would be drawn up to seed be- 
fore they arrive to half their growth. 

Hoe or hand-weed the early Ciops of spring spinach, thinning 
the plants at the same time, but particularly those sown broad- 
cast, three or four to fiv^ or six inches distance. 

The cr&p of winter spinach, which, was sown last autumn, 
will now be advancing in good perfection for use> and should 
now be kept dear from weeds, and the earth between the plants 
stirred with a hoe 5 and in gathering the plants for use, if they 
stand close, should thin them out clean by the roots $ but if 
they already stand at wide distances, only crop the large outer 
leayes as wanted, till tliey begin to run, then cut them up clean 
to the bottom. 
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SotHihf Onion* and Leeks. 

Onions or leeks for the main crop should be sown the begin- 
ning or middle of this month, provided it was not done in the 
latter end of February. 

This seed should be sown on rich gtoiuad, and where it is ntf 
stubborn and wet, but of a free mellow texture. 

Having fixed on a proper spot, it will be of great advantage 
to spread a good quantity of rotten dung thereon, and dia. it in 
one spade deep ; this will greatly promote the growth of the 
plants, and their root-bulbs will grotto a larger size. 

The seeds of the oniors and leeks may sometimes be sown 
together, or principally on separate compartments, but the lat- 
ter is the most aditeeable for the general drops, observing the 
rule mentioned last month*. 

The ground being dugiand laid level, particular care should 
be taken to sow the seed at such + ime when the ground #ill 
readily rake. Most ground will rake best immediately after it 
is dug ; some requires to lie a day or two ; some will rake bet- 
ter after a shower of rain ; but the rule is, let ( $|»e seed be sown 
when you find the ground will readily^break or fall to pieces 
under the rake without clogging thereto ; and let it be observ- 
ed, that the sooner any seed is sown after the ground is dug 
while the surface * fresh, the quicker it will grow. 

The ground where they are to be sown may either be divided 
into b^s, or they may be sown in one continued plat; but if 
sown in beds, with alleys between^ it will bo more convenient 
to go in to weed, hoe, and thin^fm^lants. 

The beds should be three fectand a half, to four and a half 
broad, allowing ten or twelve inch alleys between. 

In sowing these seeds, either in beds or otherwise, let them 
be sown ou the rough surface broad- cast ; and it will be advise- 
able, in that sown in one continued space lit light loose ground, 
that, as soon as the seeds are sown, first, before raking in the 
seed, tread the whole down lightly into the earth, in a regular 
manner, with the feet almost close together, slipping them 
lightly and evenly alobg the surface iu short steps; which 
settles the ground, that, when staiuiing thereon to rake in the 
seed, it will not sink in holes under the feet; and the seed 
thereby be, more evenly raked in all an equal depth : and then, 
as soon as it is Sown, &c. as above, let the seed be directly 
raked in as evenly as possible, giving only two or three strokes 
of the rake in a place, drawing oflT any large stones and hard 
clods, leaving the surface even und smooth 
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If the ground is light, and is to be in beds, wfth alleys be- 
tween, you n»ay either occasionally tread in the seeds, or 
not, and pare the alleys an itch or two deep, and strew the 
earth over the beds, Which will help to bury the seed more 
effectually. 

But let it be observed, that where the ground is naturally 
wet, and apt to bind, it* will not be so proper to tread in the seed 
as above, but to divide the ground in beds, four, five, or six 
feet wide, and to stand in the alleys to sow the seed, and also 
rakeit into the ground. 

Observe in cither of the above methods, in the sowing in 
beds, let the seeds be sowu regularly bed and bed, tolerably 
thick, proceeding longways from one end to the other ; and 
rake it in evenly in the same order, with a steady regular 
hand. 

But in sowing of onions, leeks, and^many other small seeds, 
that instaaji of sowing on the rough surface and raking in, the 
following method is tne general practise in some places. 

The ground is digged or trenched in the common way, and 
at every ten or fifteen feet, a# you advance in the digging, rake 
the surface smdbth ; then divide the ground into four feet and 
a half wide beds, with spade-wide alleys between them j and 
thou with the back of the rake shove the earth evenly off the 
surface of the beds, half an inch or au inch deep, into the alleys, 
in a little ridge along the edge of the beds, ready to draw over 
the seeds when sown ; then directly sow the seed on the sur- 
face of the beds and w ith the rake draw the earth out of the 
alley with a kind of jerk, making it spread evenly over the seed 
au equal depth ; and lightly fttjj^ethe surface of each bed smooth, 
clearing off all stones and hard clods. 

May occasionally sow a thin sprinkling of the cos-lettucc 
seed with that of the onions and leeks. 

Sea - Cabbage . 

Sea- cabbage, or sea-cole wort, if in request, should now be 
sown. Choose a light Ioglc soil, and being properly digged, 
form it into one or more beds, four feet and half or five feet 
wide, with wide alleys between j sowing the seed either in drills 
long-ways, the beds a foot mid half or two feet asunder, for 
the plants, either to remain or to transplant ; or sow broad-cast 
wholly for transplanting that distance, in Junej July, or follow- 
ing spring, in beds, as above. — See April 

And when the plants are„ of odc or two years' growth, the 
bed* being pre.iously eailhed np a few inches iu winter, they 
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prodace f om the fcpot thick fleshy shoots which passing through 
a body o' soil on the beds are thereby blanched white and ten- 
der, of d fcate eating, in proper culinary preparation. 

The plants are perennial ; the leaves decay in winter ; bat 
the roots remain and produce a succession of young shoots, in 
the advancing flower stalk awl young leaver, in the spring, 
being the principal edible parts of this kind of cabbage, which 
never heads, tne advanced leaves spreading flat near the 
ground. 

At the commencement of winter, clear away the old leaves, 
weeds and litter, loosen the tops of the beds and then cither 
from the alleys between, or elsewhere, apply a stratum of light 
loose earth on the beds, a few inches thick, or occasionally some 
dry, rotted, light, mallow dung; and the plants shooting up in 
the spring, through this body of soil, the shoots will be long, 
white, and tender, and should be gathered for use when rising 
through the surface, or sooh after cutting them off within the 
ground.— See April. * 


Sowing Borecole. 

Any time in this month you may sow some borecole for the 
service of autumn, winter, and next spring. 

There are two principal sorts, the green and the brown ; 
both very hardy plants of the large open colewort kind, 
with tali- stems, and full heads of thick fimbriate curled 
leaves not cabbaging, and are desirable open greens for winter, 
&c. 

Let this seed be sown in an opftff exposure, distant from 
trees and close fences, as in such situations they are apt to 
draw up too fast, with long weak stalks j sow it broad-cast, 
and rake it in evenly : for other particulars see the succeeding 
months. 


Radishes. 

Sow more radish seed, to raise a supply of radishes to suc- 
ceed those sowa last month. * 

There should be some of this seed both of the salmon and 
short-top kind, sown at three different times this month \ that 
is, at the beginning, middle, and later end ; by which means 
there will be a due succession of young radishes for the 
table. Let this seed be sown new, \n an open compart- 
ment, observing the same method as in the two preceding 
months. 
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Thin the earij and general crops of radishes, where the plants 
stand too close, pulling up the worst, and leaving thebeat plants 
about two inches distance, and clear them from weeds, thinning 
them more <q|terwaids by degrees, in their advanced growth, in 
drawing them for tbf table. ~ 

In dry, open, #arm weather,* the early crops of radishes 
be sometimes moderately watered, to forward them in a free 
swelling growth, mild and crisp for eating. 

Turnip-rooted, Raduhe t. 

Now sow some small round or Indian turnip-rooted radishes ; 
there are two sorts, the white and the red, but the white 
is preferable to sow for the general supply; it grows small, 
neatly orbicularly ‘round, like a young Dutch tnrnip, bat 
delicately smaller, and eats very agreeably in April, May, 
and June, or any time in summer and autumn. See next 
month . 

Let the seed of both sort* be sown separately in an open 
space of light ground, and rake them in evenly. 

When the plants have the first central rough leaves half an 
inch broad, thin them to about two or three inches. 

Carrott and Parmeps. 

Sow carrots and parsneps the beginning of this month for 
the principal crop : that is, if they wete not sotfrn the latter 
end of February. 

A spot of light ground, in an open situation, should be chosen 
for these seeds, for the roots thrive considerably best in such a 
soil and situation. 

The ground should be trenched one good spade deep at least, 
or rather double dig it. Observe in digging to take but thin 
spits, and be careful to break all clods, that the roots may have 
full liberty to run down Jong and straight ; for if the earth is 
not well divided or separated, the sorts arc apt to grow both 
short and forked. 

The seeds may cither be sowii ^road-cast all over the surface, 
or may previously divide the ground into four oriivo feet wide 
beds ; however, in either method, sow the seeds thinly, with 
an even hand, and rake them in ; but, previous to raking, ob- 
serve, that if the ground be quite light and dry, the, seed may 
be first trodden in evenly $ in doing which, take care to tread 
the ground over lightly and regular with the feet pretty close 
together ; then let the seed he immediately raked in moderately. 
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By this method the seed will be buried equally in every part, 
and the plants will also come up regu 1 irly. 

But in sowing those seeds it will be proper to observe that 
where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt; to bind, it 
will in that case be proper to divide it in$T beds 1 ; four or five 
feet wide, with narrow alleyytobout a wide between $ 

then sow the seed. Ko not; however, treaa the ground as 
above : but only staifcl in the alleys and rake the seed 
in regularly, taking particular care not to draw the earth in 
heaps. 

Or in sowing these seeds in gardens, it may be effected by 
first raking the ground as you advance in the digging ; then 
forming the ground into four feet ’vide beds, shove the earth off 
the surface with the back.of the rake half* an inch or an inch 
deep j sow^ the seed, and rake the earth over it, as observed in 
sowing onions, &c. which see. 

Of forking and dressing the Asparagus Beds. 

This is now the time to begin to Spring-dress asparagus beds, 
which is done *7 forking or slightly digging them with a three- 
pronged fork. 

This work Bhould be begun about the middle or latter end of 
the month. 

Fof the purpose of digging or forkiug these beds, you should 
be provided with a A roper fork, having three short tines, six to 
eight or. nine inches long, perfectly flat, and about an inch 
broad, and the ends of them rounded and blunt ; however, in 
want of such, it may be performed with a small, short-pronged 
common dung-fork. 

In forking the beds, be careful to loosen every part to a mo- 
derate depth, but taking great care not to go too deep to wound 
the crowns of the roots. 

The above work of forking these beds is most necessary to 
be done every spring, to improve and loosen the ground, and 
to give free liberty for the buds to shoot up j also to give free 
access to the sun, air, and showers of rain. 

The bed* being forked, theymust afterwards be raked even* 
observing, ifsjyou do not rake them immediately after they are 
forked, to defer it no longer than the end of this month, or first 
or second week in April, for by that time the buds will begin to 
advance towards the surface. 

Planting Aspaag'i*. 

New plantations of asparagus may now be made, this being 
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the proper season to remove these plaats j bat it may be don* 
any time in the month, when the weather is mild. 

In making plantations of these plants, one great article to 
be considered is to make choice of a proper soil ; choose the 
best the garden afibJgfb ; it must not be wet, nor too strong or 
stubborn, but such as is modertely light and pliable, so as it 
will readily fall to pieces in digging <£ raking, &c. and in a 
situation that enjoys the full sun. 

The ground where you intend to make new asparagus beds 
should have a large supply of rotten or other good dang laid 
several inches thick, and the ground then regularly trenched 
one or two spades, and the dung buried equally in each 
trench, twelve or fifteen inches below the surface of the dug 
ground. 

The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into beds 
four feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide between 
bed and bed. 

Four rows of asparagus are to be planted in each bed, and 
ten or twelve inches distance to be allowed between plant and 
plant in the row : and let the outside rows of each bed be nine 
inches from the edge. 

Next, let it be observed, that the plants for this plantation 
consist now entirely of roots ; no top ; they mu9t not be more 
than two years old j but most good gardeners prefer those that 
are only one year, which are what I would choose to plant $ 
as from experience I have found they generally take root 
much freer, and succeed every way better than two years old 
plants. If you choose to ftise the plants yourself, it is deni 
by sowing the seed any time this month in a bed of rich earth 
(see page 138) j and they will be proper for planting out next 
spring ; or, if you do not choose to close a year or two in wait- 
ing for raising the plants, you may purchase them ready raised, 
of most kitchen gardeners near large towns, and in many of 
the large nurseries in most parts of the country. They are 
commonly sold at a shilling to eighteen pence or two shillings 
per hundred. 

The following is the method^of planting them - 

Straitf your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from the 
edge : then with a spade cut out a small trench or drill close 
to the line, about six inches deep, making that side next the 
line nearly upright \ and when one trench is opened, plant 
that before you open another, placing the plants upright ten or 
twelve inches distance in the row. 

In planting these plants, observe, they must not beplaced 
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5it in the bottom of the trench, but r arly upright against the 
oack of the trench or drill, and so that the crown of the plants 
may also stand upright, and two or three inches below the sur- 
face of the ground ; and let them be all placed at* equal depth, 
spreading their roots somewhat regulair^ainst the back of 
the trench, and at the San# time drawing a little earth up 
against them with the^nd as you plac^ them, just to fix the 
plants in their due position, till the row is planted ; then when 
one row >3 thus planted, immediately, with a rake, draw the 
earth iuto the drill over the plants, and then proceed to open 
another drill or trench as before directed : plant it in the same 
manner, and cover in the plarts as above, and so on till the 
whole is planted. When they are all planted, let the surface 
of the beds be raked smooth, and clear them from stones. 

At each corner of eveiy bed, let a firm-stake be driven into 
the ground, to serve as a mark for the alleys. 

In planting asparagus, it is customary with such gardeuers 
as are obliged to make the most ot every spot of ground, to 
sow a thin crop of onions the first year on the new asparagus 
beds : and this should be performed before the beds are raked, 
sowing the seeds, and raking them in ; and thus a crop of oni- 
ons may also be obtained without hurting the asparagus, pro- 
vided the onions are not suffered to grow just about the 
plants. 

The asparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which will be about the latter end of next 
month, or beginning of May, to k$ep them cleau from weeds ; 
which must be well attended to during the summer season. 
For the farther management/ see the work of summer , and 
October and November, and the article Of dressing the Beds , 
in this mouth, page 135. 

Let it next be observed, that it will be three years from the 
time of planting before the asparagus plants produce buds large 
enough to cut for use in any general gathering ; though some- 
times, in rich, good ground, And a remarkably prosperous 
growth in the plants in the p»|i^ctioa strong shoots, a few 
of the largest may he cut the second spring after planting ; but 
I should advise to let it be the third or fourth year before you 
make a general cutting. 

A plantation of asparagus, if the beds are properly dressed 
every year, as directed in the spring and autumn months, will 
continue to produce good buds ten or twelve years, or more. 

In making new plantations of asparagus, 1 have sometimes, 
instead of putting in young plants, as above directed, sown the 
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6eed at once in the beds where the plants are to remain $ and 
as by that practise the plants are not disturbed by a removal, 
they consequently cannot fail of producing a regular crop. 

The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared as 
before directed for tbe plants $ mark out four lines lengthways 
the beds ; when along these lines, at the distance of every 
nine or ten inches, dot in a few seeds, covering them about an 
inch deep. When the plants have been come up some time, 
they must be thinned, leaving only one of the strongest in each 
place ; and carefully clear them from weeds. 

A plantation of asparagus, thus raised, will produce buds fit 
to cut the fourth spring after sowing, but will be very large 
and fine the fifth year. 

As to the method of gathering or cutting asparagus, when 
advanced to proper growth for the table, it is generally most 
eligible to be furnished with a saw-edged (asparagus knife, 
having a straight, narrow, taper blade/about six or eight inches 
long, and about an inch broad at the haft, narrowing to about 
half an inch at the point, which should be rounded off from the 
back, and the edge made full of small teeth Uke a saw $ then 
observing, when the shoots are from about two to three or four 
inches high, they should be then cut, slipping the knife down 
perpendicularly close to each shoot, and ent it off slantingly 
about three or four inches within the ground, taking great care 
not to wound any young buds coming up from the same root ; 
for there are always several shoots advancing therefrom in dif- 
ferent stages of growth. 

Plant asparagus for forcing. — See February. 

Sowing Asparagus Seed. 

This is now the season to sow asparagus seed, to raise plants, 
to make new plantations as above, or to raise plants for forcing 
in hot-beds. 

This seed should be sown in the beginning or middle of the 
month, on four-feet wv'* beds of rich earth. Sow it broad-cast 
on the surface, then rake it well into the ground, and cast some 
of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the beds, and rake 
them smooth : or it may be sown in drills an inch deep, and six 
inches asunder : the plauts will come up in a month or six 
weeks, when give occasional watering in very dry weather to 
strengthen and forward their growth ; and they must be kept 
very clean from weeds by a careful hand-weeding at different 
times in the summer 
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They will be fit to plant out for good iwxt spring. —See the 
article for Planting Asparagus in tuis month, page 136 , fyc. 

When asparagus for forcing is intended to be planted out 
into beds of natural earth, to acquire a proper growth for that 
occasion, see that article in the work of February . 

Sawing Beets . 

Beets may now be sown for a full crop, if not done last 
month. « 

All the different sorts mentioned in February may still be 
sown successfully ; the red for its root, and the other sorts for 
their leaves, allotting them an open situation ; and, furthered 
beet particularly, good mellow giound, that its root may attain 
a proper large growth.— Sow each sort separate, in the order 
advised last month. 

Spring-dressing of Artichokes. 

Make a general dressing of artir’okes about the middle or 
latter end of this month. 

Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over these 
plants last winter, to protect them from frosts, let it now be 
levelled down especially if the plants have begun to shoot 
tolerably strong; otherwise defer it till next month; observing, 
as you proceed in levelling down, to dig and loosen all the 
ground about the plants : at tho same time examine the number 
of shoots or suckers arising on each stock or root, selecting two 
or three of the strongest outward ones on every stool to remain, 
and all above that number to be slipped off close with your 
hand ; observing in performing this wdrk, to open th earth 
deep enough about each stock or root, that you may readily get 
to slip the superabundant shoots off clean from the place from 
whence they arise; minding, as above, to leave at least two 
or three good shoots, but never more than three, upon each 
root or stock, closing the earth in again about the root, and 
also about the young plants, pressing it close abgut them with 
your hand. 

The shoots which arc slipped off will do to make fresh 
plantations, where wanted ; for artichokes are increased by 
planting the young sliools, and by. no other method ; and this 
and next month is the season to do it. — See as below. 

Planting Artichokes. 

Where a plantation of artichokes are intended, let them be 
planted as soon in the month as you can oroenre good plants ; 
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otherwise defer it till April ; observing that those suckers slip- 
ped off in spring dressing the old plants, as above directed, are 
the proper sets for this purpose. 

There are two iorts, the large globe artichoke, and the French 
or green oval artichoke ; but the former is greatly preferable 
to plant for the general supply, the heads being considerably 
larger, and the eatable parts more thick and fleshy. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and in good 
ground ; also let a good quantity of rotten dung be sMpd over 
the piece, and dig it in. * Aa&, having provided some best well- 
rooted suckers, as above, trim any straggling parts of the top 
and root $ then plant them with a dibble, in rows a yard and 
half asnnder, and two feet, or not more ^tan a yard distant 
in the row. Give them directly some water, to settle the earth 
properly about the roots, &c. 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and nowand 
then watered in dry weather in the beginning of the summer, 
will yield good artichokes the following autumn, but will pro- 
duce more abundantly next year in June, or July, and August, 
&€• 

Note . You may sow a small crop of lettuce, radishes, or 
spinach, 8cc. the first year, between the rows of the arti- 
chohes. 

A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce good 
heads five or six years, and sometimes longer ; but it must be 
observed, that if required to have a succession of these fruits 
for four or five months in the summer, should make a small 
plantation every spring ; for the old stocks which have been 
planted a year or two, produce heads in June, or July, and 
August ; and those planted now, produce headj$ the same year. 
In August, and September, and October. 

Planting Beam . 

"Plant beans of any kind, for all sorts succeed well from this 
time of planting \ and should now plant full supplies of the best 
sorts for general principal crops. 

This is still a proper time to plant the Windsor, Toker, and 
Sandwich, and also the long podded bean, which is a very great 
bearer. And the smaller kind of beans may also be planted 
any time this month, being plentiful bearers, and very sweet 
eating while young: among which the white- blossom kind is a 
very full bearer, and a peculiarly fine eating bean. 

There slv^ald be some of the most approved of the above 
sorts put into the ground every fortnight, which will afford s 
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regular supply of young beans daring the principal season of 
them. ; 

Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard asunder, and 
the lesser kinds thirty inches between the rows. But, if it is 
intended to plant savoys or cabbage plants between them, the 
rows in general, for all the sorts, should be a fall yard 
asunder. 


Sowiny Peas, fyc. 

Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight or three weeks at far- 
thest 5 by which means yon will have a constant supply of 
young peas for the table.' 

Or, in sowing peas it i& a goou rule, when the plants of a 
former sowing are just coming up, to sow another crop of the 
same sort for succession, and they will succeed the others in 
regular order of full bearing. 

Any of the larger or smaller kinds of peas, as are mentioned 
in the former months, may be sow., now for general fall crops, 
allowing the distance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between 
each sowing. Draw drills for the different kinds of peas at the 
distance mentioned in February, for the different sorts ; and 
sow them regularly, and cover them with earth about an inch 
and a half deep. 

All the sorts of peas should now be sown in open situations, 
not much under low spreading trees. 

Earthing Peas and Beans , and sticking Peas. 

Draw earth to the stems of such peas and beans a »*e now 
op some height $ it will strengthen the plants greatly, aud will 
encourage theingrowth. 

Stick peas, where intended, according as the different crops 
advance in growth, six or eight inches high. 

Turnips. 

Sow turnips for a first early full crop about the middle, or 
towards the latter end of this month, in an open situation, and 
where the ground is light. 

Note. Turnips may be sown at the beginning of the month, 
if required j but those which are sown so eaily are apt to run 
up for seed, before they apple, or bulb of auy considerable 
size in lhe root. 

The proper sort to sow now is principally the Dutch turnip, 
t being the best sort to sow ist this season in gardens, but 
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especially for the first and second crops, or also occasionally for 
general summer crops, in garden culture. 


Celery. 

If celery was not sown last month, let some seed be sown 
the beginning of this, to plant out in May and June, &c. for 
an early crop ; sow some more of the same seed about the 
middle, or towards the latter end, for the principal crop. The 
seed should be sown in a bed or border of mellow rich earth, 
sowing it on the surface moderately thick, and cover it in lightly 
with fine mould, not more than a quarter of an inch ; or you 
may rake it in with a light and even hand. Water the bed 
frequently in dry weather. 

Let it be observed, there are two sorts of celery ; one known 
by the name of Italian or uptight celery; the other called 
celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery. The first is that which is 
commonly cultivated for the general crops, and of which there 
are two varieties, viz. common upright celery with hollow stalks, 
and solid-stalked celery ; both of which being raised from seed 
sown as above, are afterwards planted in trenches for blanch- 
ing their stalks, which are the principal useful parts ; but the 
celeriac is generally cultivated tor its swelling bottom part ; and 
being planted either on level ground, or in shallow drills, the 
roots of it swell like a turnip. See April, May , June, &c. 

Small Salading . 

Small salading, such as creBies, mustard, radish, rape, and 
turnip, should, when a constant supply is wanted, be sown 
once a week or fortnight, in a warm border; observing to 
draw some flat shallow drills, three inches asunder, sow the 
seeds therein, each sort separate, and cover them lightly with 
fine earth. 

For the particular method of sowing these seeds, see the 
work of last month : and when the plants begin to come up, if 
the earth cake, so as they cannot rise freely, let the surface be 
lightly whisked with the hand, or break the surface gently with 
a light rake, as is there mentioned. 

If these young herbs are attacked with a hoar frost ap- 
pearing on them in the morning, and, if a sunny warm day 
is advancing, let them be watered to wash it off before the 
sun comes on them, which will prevent them turning black and 
spoiling. , 
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Purslath 

Purslane, if required early for salads, &c. should be sown 
the beginning of this month in a hot-bed. Make the bed slight $ 
put a frame on, and earth the bed four or five inches thick ; 
sow the seed on the surface, and cover it about a quarter of an 
inch with light earth. 

Or, where only a moderate supply is wanted, may sow some 
in two or three largish pots, and placed in a cucumber or any 
other hot-bed now in cultivation 

This seed may be sown in a bed of rich earth, under hand- 
glasses, about the middle or latter end of the month. 

Sowing Cheixil and Coriander. 

Sow chervil and coriander, for soups and salads, 8tc. ; 
draw shallow drills for these seeds eight or nine inches asunder : 
sow each sort separate, and cover them about half an inch deep 
with earthi 

These herbs are all to remain where sown, and the chief 
culture they .equire is to be kept clear from weeds; but as 
the plants soon run up fer seed, should sow a small portion 
every month. 

^ wivg Parslej. 

Parsley, if not ^ovi.. last month, may be sown in a single 
drill along the edge of tiie quarters, or borders of the garden : 
it will make a useful and also a neat edging, if not suffered to 
grow rank, especially the curled parsley; or if large supplies 
are wanted for market, it may be sown in continued rows nine 
inches asunder, or upon the general suiface, and trod down, 
and raked in. 


Sowing Basil . 

Basil it in some families, used as a «oup and salad herb: 
t is a tender plant, of bushy growth, it is raised from seed : 
and the middle, or latter end of this month, or in April, is the 
season to sow it, and the plants will be ready for planting out 
in May. 

But for the greater certainty of success, it will be adriseable 
to sow it in a slight hot-bed, and in dry earth ; otherwise the 
>eed will rot j and be careful Jo defend it from wet till the 
plants are come up. 

They are to be planted out in a warm border, &c. in May , 
and managed as directed for capsicums : see page 147. 
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Sowing and planning varum sorts of Wot and Medical 
Herbs. 

The seeds of dill, fennel, borage, hornet, bugloss, sorrel, 
marigold, orach, and dary, together with the seeds of all other 
herbs of the like kind*, may be sow any time in thi# month, 
in a bed or border of common earth separately, and rake them 
in j moat Of which may remain where town if the plants are 
properly thinned ; or some, as burnet, sorrel, fednel, colary, 
marigolds, borage, may be planted out in beds a loot asunder, 
in May, June, and July. 

Plant off-set rooted sKjjfc of mint, balm, burnet, tarragon, 
tensey, pennyroyal, feverfew, and camomile. 

In taking off the slips of these plants, be careful to preserve 
some root to each ; plant them nine or ten inches distance from 
each other, in beds of rich earth. 

Bow hyssop, thyme, savory, and sweet- maijoram, at the 
beginning ; but they stiCceed very well if sovivu any time in this 
mofctb* These seeds should be sown separately in beds of 
rich light earth, and raked in ; or may also be Soun in shallow 
drills, sit inches asunder, covering them on with fine earth a 
rpmrter or half an inch deep, or some may be sown in a single 
drill along the edges of t >rders, &c. where the plants will make 
useful edgings, particularly thyme and savory, or also hyssop 
occasionally j as these sorts continue all the year} the sweet 
marjoram only one strainer, and may now be sown for an edg- 
ing in that season. 

These plants may either remain where sown, or may be 
transplanted, for which purpose they will be fit in June : but 
if they remain where sown, they should at the above time be 
thinned to five or six inches distance, and those which are 
drawn out may be planted in other beds, &c. six inches asun- 
der. 

But those which are sown for edgings need not be thin- 
ned. 

Plant branch-slips or cuttings of sage, hyssop, thyme, and 
savory, any time this month. 

These slips -or cuttings should be of the young shoots of last 
year, about four or five, to six or seven inches long ; slip or 
cut them off close to the place from whence they arise ; but 
there are sometimes off-set shoots rising from the bottom of 
the old plants, that are often Tarnished with roots ; which 
should be particularly chosen. 

Plant all the sorts in a shady border, five or six inches apart; 
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they will take root in ^shorttli^lkrf will make good plants 
m three or foar months, if yon water them in dry weather ; and 
in September they will be strong and well rooted, and may 
then be transplanted at proper distances in beds of rich earth. 

Rosemary, Rue, 8fc. 

Plant slips or cuttings of rosemary, rue, worm-wood, and 
lavender. 

It most be also observed, in planting the cuttings of these 
plants, that principally the young outward shoots produced last 
year are to be chosen for planting, from about five or six, to 
eight, nine, or ten inches long, according as they occur, observ- 
ing to slip or cut^them clean off to the parts from whence th^y 
proceed. 

Let these be planted in a shady border, six inches apart j 
inserted two thirds their lengths into the ground ; they will 
take root freely, by observing to water them in dry weather ; 
they may be transplanted into a more open situation about 
Michaelmas, when they will be well rooted. 

Or, if any rooted off-set shoots or suckers rise immediately 
from or near the roots of the old plants, these are particularly 
eligible foo planting, 

Sowiny Nasturtiums . 

Nasturtiums are often used in families ; their flowers and 
young leaves for salads, the flowers also to garnish dishes, and 
their green berries to pickle. 

This is now a good time to sow them : and the sooner in 
the month, the better. 

Observe, that, as of the nasturtium there is the major and 
minoi, the former being of large running growth ; and the most 
productive, is the proper sort for this occasion. 

A drill must be drawn for them, as it is practised for peas ; 
the seeds must be dropped into the drill two or three inches 
asunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 

When the plants arc come up abont six inches high, they 
should have sticks placed for them to run upon : for these 
plants are of the running kind \ or, to have a more firm sup- 
port, may sow them near hedges, rails, or any other fence. 

Civet, or Chives* 

Cives, a small species of onion, growing in large tufts, are 
useful in a family in the spring, &c. as a substitute for young 
onions, both in salads and culinary purposes; they are prona* 
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gated by dipping the root#, and this is & proper time to plant 
them ; the method is to part or take off some slips from the 
old roots several small off-sets together, and plant them in beds 
or borders about six to eight or nine inches distance. 

In slipping or parting the above roots, observe to preserve 
eight or ten of the small bulbs together in a cluster, and in that 
manner to plant them. 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for them 
at the distance above mentioned, putting one cluster of j root?v 
as above, in eneh hole; and closing the earth well about them. 
They will soon take root, and increase very fast into large 
bunches, of many years’ duration. 

Mint. 

This is now a good time to make new plantations of mint. 

This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, or by 
rooted slips of the young spring plants, taken up wiA root 
fibres at the bottom ; also by cuttings of the young stalks next 
month, and May, &c. but at this season the increasing i< by 
slips, or parting the roots, is most generally practised, and tht 
method is this : — 

Abort the middle, or any time this month, have recourse to 
such old beds of mint as are well stocked with young spring 
plants, and there slip and draw up a due quantity of the best 
shoots properly rooted j draw them up gently, and with th 
help of your knife at times, to raise or separate them - 7 every 
plant will raise with tolerably good roots. 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 
about six niches asunder, and five or six inches distant in the 
rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable watering, to 
settle the earth close about the roots. 

The method of propagating mint by roots is this : get a 
quantity of old roots, and let these be parted in a proper man- 
ner ; then draw drills with a hoe six inches asunder ; place 
the roots in die drills, cover them about an inch deep with the 
earth, and then rake the ground. 

But when the above mentioned is to be practised, the roots 
should be procured, and planted either in February or the be- 
ginning of this month, or in October or November. 

These plants will thrive in almost any soil or situation ; they 
will quickly take root, and grow freely for plentiful use the en- 
suing summer, &c. and the same roots continue many years, 
producing a crop annually. 

Observe, that all the sorts of mint, such as spear-mint, pep- 
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*er-mint, orange- mint* &c, may ail bepropagated by the above 
methods. 

Capsicums. 

Sow capsicums $ the seed*pod. of these plants, toeing of a 
hot spicy quality, are mHch esteemed for pickling, and some 
culinary uses : the large podded'kinds are best; bat any of thf 
sorts may be used. — See the Catalogue of Plants . 

They are tender plants, and the seeds require to be sown in 
a hot-bed under frames, &c. about the middle or towards the 
latter end of this month ; and when the plants appear, let them 
have a large portion of free air, and water them frequently. In 
the middle or latter end of May they will be fit to transplari, 
which must be into beds of rich earth in the common ground. 
— See the work 6 f April and May. 

But they should be first pricked out from the seed-bed the 
next month, into another slight hot-bed, three or four inches 
asunder, to forward End strengthen their growth more eflfect 11- 
ally, for transplanting finally in May j or in default of a hot-bed 
for this purpose, may prick them out on a warm border, the 
latter end of April or- early in May ; and cither defend the bed 
with frames, &c. or arched over and covered of nights and bad 
weather with mats j’and the v\hole may afterwards be readily 
transplanted with balls of earth to the roots, into the places 
where they are finally to remain. — See May and June. 

Sowing Love-apples. 

About the middle or latter end of this month e me time to 
sow tomatoes, or love-apple seeds j the fruit or apples of these 
plants are, in some families, much used in soups, and are also 
often used to pickle, both when young and green, aud when at 
full grovr*h and ripe maturity. 

The fruit, when ripe, is of a bertfifnl red colour. 

The plants are tender $ and the seed must be sown in a slight 
hot-bed, treating the plants as directed above for capsicums. 

For the further management of them, see the Kitchen Gar- 
den for May. 

Garlic, Shallots , and Scallions. 

plant garlick and shallots : let these be planted i m the man- 
ner mentioned in the fanner r^th ; and the soorer they are 

planted laow the better. . 

he keeping old onions, Avbich begin to shoot 1 1 the house, 
"may be planted in the garflen, four or five inches abundcr. 
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where they will noon take root, and shoot op freely, and wil 
s.irve to pull up for scallions. 

Scorzonera, Skirrets , and Salsafy, 

Sow scorzonera and salsafy where required, if not done in 
February, and also skirrets ; let these seeds be sown thin on 
separate beds, in an open situation, and raked in j or in drills 
six inches asunder. 

They are to remain in the places where sown, observing to 
thin them to six or eight inches distance each way. 

Note — The skirrets may- also be propagated by slips from 
the sides of any remaining old roots, planting them six or eight 
inches distance. 

All these plants are esteemed for their long fleshy roots for 
boiling, being in perfection in an turn n, &c. But the salsafy is 
in most estimation, both for its root and the top spring-shoots 
of old plants. — See last and next month. 

Large-rooted Parsley, 

Sow the seeds of Hamburgh, or large rooted parsley, if they 
were .not town the former month. 

This cultivated for its lar^e pai snep-Iikc root : let the seeds 
be sown in an open situation, either in shallow dribs, or on 
the surface, and raked in evenly ; when the plants are two or 
three inches in growth, they must be thinned to six inches dis- 
tance, that the roots may have room to swell. 

Kidney- Beam. 

Kidney-beans of the early dwarfs may be planted towards 
the end of this month, if the weather is settled in mild and 
dry, and the ground not wet ; they being tender, both in the 
seed and plants, should plant only a small portion at this time, 
in a dry south border of light mellow earth, close under some 
warm wall. — See Kitchen Garden, April. 

Draw small neat drills foi diem about an inch deep, and two 
feet asunder ; or may draw a single drill close along the bottom 
of the wall. 

Place the beans in the drills only one or two inches apart, 
at this early sowing; and earth them in not more than an inch 
deep.— See April, 

Or may sow some seed in a slender hot-bed, or thick in pots 
placed in any hot-hed now in cultivation, about the end of the 
month, for transplanting intowartn borders the middle or Utter 
end of April, &e. 
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Sow more kidney beans in a »ot-bed -or hot-honse, &c. to 
continue therein a regular supply of the early crops to succeed 
those of the two former months, observing the same methods 
as there directed. 


Cardoons . 

Sow cardoona in the middle or la/ter end of this month 
for transplanting : dig a bed of light earth in a free situa- 
tion ; sow the seed thin, and rake it in evenly $ the plants 
will come up in two or three weeks ; and in May or June, &c. 
must be transplanted finally in an open situation, four or five 
feet asunder. 

But observe when the plants have been come up in the seed~ 
bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they should be thinned 
where they are too thick, leaving them five or six inches 
asunder, that they may have room to grow without drawing 
each other up weak. * 

They will be pretty strong and fit to plant out in June. — See 
the work mi that month. 

Or cardoon seed may be sown at once where the plants 
are to remain, in rows, five feet asunder, by four feet in the 
rows. 


Potato * . 

Potato* may now be planted any time in open weather ; 
but about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, is a proper time to begin that work for the principal 
crops 

These roots thrive best in a modeiately light or loose soil, 
and where it is not wet ; and if you add some dung, it will be 
a great advantage. 

In planting potatos, be careful to procure some good sets ; 
that is, to pick a quantity of the be*t kinds of potatos per- 
fectly sound, and of a tolerably large size : these are to be pre- 
pared for planting by cutting each root* into two, three, or 
more pieces, minding particularly that each piece l>e furnished 
with at least one or two eyes or buds, which is sufficient. 

Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows, not 
less than eighteen inches distance, bnt will be more eligible 
at two feet asunder, and to be set twelve or fifteen inches 
distant in the row, and about three or four deep. 

As to the method of planting, it is very commonly performed 
with a thick blunt-cndcd dibble, both in gardens and fields; 
but in the latter, vvhcic a light' mellow soil, some plant them 
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its they proceed in ploughing the ground, in a row dong the 
bottom of the furrows, four, five, or six inches deep, turning 
the earth of the nex# t fbm over them* Others first dig or 
plough the ground, then draw drills with a hoe or plough, about 
three to four or five inches deep, ftpd so drop the sets in the 
drills, and cover them in ; find some hole them in with a spade, 
by taking out a small spit of earth for each act* which a boy, 
&c. drops in the hole^vbilst the spadesman covers it directly 
with die earth of the neact aperture. 

- To prffot therm with dibbles, have the dibbles thick and 
bloat-ended ; or those who plant large quantities infields have 
dibbles abqtjjt three feet long, with a cross handle at top, to 
tak# hoM on with both hands, and the lower end shod with 
iroo^having a foot or shoulder of iron fixed at about four or 
five inches from the bottom, both to put the foot upon occa- 
sionally, to help to thrust it into the ground $ and by thrusting 
it always as far in the ground as the above sljouldefftlhe holes 
aremade <all an exact depth. 

lor large quantities in fields, one person may be employed 
rt' thaking the holes, and another to follow after, tq,drop in the 
pot&to-«uts } which work of dropping them may be performed 
by womebj girls, or boys. 

J ertisalcm A rtickokes. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes where required. 

These roots will thrive in almost any soil, and multiply so ex- 
ceedingly, that it is not easy to clear the ground of them again ; 
for the least bit will grow. The root, the eatable part of the 
jplanh being large fleshy tubers, bearing some resemblance to 
a potato, but Of a more irregular form, and taste somewhat 
like tb? bottom of an artichoke, (hence probably the name first 
originated, as they bear not tb^ least resemblance in growth 
to attafiicbokc ) , arc in perfection in autumn and ail the winter, 
and arc very good and nholesome to boil aud eat with butter, 
fyt 

They are raised by sets or cuttings of the roots f preparing 
the sett aud planting them, as directed for potatos. 

Let them be phuited in rows a yard asunder, four or five 
inches deep, and eighteen inches or two feet distance in the 
rows. 
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Pruning Pig- Trees. 

Prune fig- tree* /'this being tile best time of thd year for per- 
forming that work in a general pruning. 

Some prune figs the latter end of antufim ; but tha^pjrrong $ 
the young bearing shoots being tender, many of' them are lia- 
ble to be killed by the first in severe winters j and, therefore, 
if they were to be pruned in autumn, and no more shoots left 
than what will just furnish the wall, and severe frosts afterwards 
destroy many of the shoots, you have then no resource left for 
shoots to supply thesv' vacancies. 

The b$st way, therefore, is to let these trees remain unpra- 
ned till Iftis season, leaving the whole supply of young shoots 
till this ti^e : and if severe frosts should happen in waiter, 
there will be a chance, out of the whole, to find enough that 
have escaped the frost to lay in to furnish the wall. 

In pruning fig-trees, observe, that as they bear only on the 
young wood, must leave a sufficient supply of the last summer’s 
shoots from tlr bdwoqa to the extremity, every way, in all parts 
where possible ; and prune *out the illplaced and superfluous 
thereof, with part of the old bearers and long-extended naked 
old wood, to have dne room to train the proper shoots, so as 
the tree may be equally furnished with a succession of young 
bearers, at moderate distances ; for these young shoots bear 
the figs the ensuing season ; fig-trees always ffrrodncing their 
frnit on the one- year old wood only. 

Leave the branches and shoots in general about five to six 
cr seven inches asunder, with all the shoots at full length : 
being careful to preserve the best middling strong shoots to re- 
tain for general bearers, cutting out the improper aid supera- 
bundant and useless old wood quite close j pruning out any 
vary rain pant young wood, excessive long-jointed shoots, or 
very blender infirm growths ; leaving the most promising firm 
robo# shoots to supply the general expansion, with a leading 
one to each branch* 

Take care always, in particular, to train in every year some 
young shoots, at or near the bottom, that there may be a suc- 
cession of young branches coming np regularly one after ano- 
ther, to supply the . places of casual, long, old, naked branches, 
which will occur every season in some part or other of the 
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trfee ; for luch long-extended naked old brandies, or others not 
furnished properly with ^onog wood, should now, be cut out, 
fhfat there may be sufficient room to train the luring branches 
regularly, and at proper distances. . , * * 

In catting opt useless large branches of these- trees, either 
any toe tong extended, or unfurnished with bearing wood, &a 
should he either cut off dose to the place from whence they 
proceed, or to some convenient lower young shoot or branch, 
cutting them quite closfc, leaving no stump. 

The young branches of fig-tree* must not be shortened or 
topped 5 but leave each at full lengthy for if they were to be 
shortened, tt*lrould not only cut away the part where fruit 
would have appeared, but also occasion them to run much to 
wood, and thereby never produce half a crop of frttit $ so only 
cut off casual dead ends. 

The tree being pruned, let the general branches and bearers 
be c(irectly trained in and nailed to the wall in regular order, 
extending them horizontally, and nailed along straight and dose, 
at equal distances, six or seven inches from each other. 

Planting and propagating Fig - Treet. 

Oh, 

Plant fig-trees where wanted, this beibg rather the best 
month in the year for removing diem $ for they will now take 
root iu a very short time. 

In planting figs, may either procure trained young trees of 
several years' growth that are arrived to a bearing state, and 
plant thehi against the best south walls, at fifteen or twenty 
feet distance j or as these trees are propagated, in general, 
cither by the suckers which arise from the roots of the old 
trees, Or by layers, or cuttings, young plants of these may be 
planted at once, where they are to remain, as above, that they 
way establish their roots more effectually without being after- 
wards disturbed by removil, as old plants do not root so freely 
as young : therefore, in default of trained trees, some good 
suckers of moderate growth, aud such as are firm and well ri- 
pened, may be procured either the beginning of this month a* 
iu October, slipping them off as low as possible, with roots j 
and plant strong ones at once where they are to remain $ and 
others may be planted in the nursery, ior training a few years.’ 

Bpt to raise them by layers, it is performed on the young 
branches of one or two years -growth, laying them in the earth 
three to four or five b*€h es deep, with the tops oat*, and they 
will be well rooted by next October, when they should be sepa- 
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rated from the old tree*, and pia .ted either in the nursery, or 
where they are to remain. 

Cuttings of the yonng shooffe may also be planted now* or in 
autumn ; and they will be well rooted by the autumn following, 
managing them as above. 

These treat* in their final planting, should be allotted the 
best south.walls, and planted, at least* fifteen to eighteen or 
twenty feet distance. 

Or, occasionally, fig-trees trained in half or quarter standards, 
with full heads, may be planted detached, in some sheltered 
sunny utuation, permitting their heads to branch out regularly 
around, and they will, in favourable seasons, produce ripe figs 
in tolerable perfection. 

Pruning Apricots, Peach , and Nectarine Trees. 

Where apricot, peach* and nectarine trees still remain un- 
pruned, lot them now be pruned r d nailed, as soon as possible * 
they should be finished by the middle of the month at far- 
thest. 

The buds of these trees being now pretty much swelled for 
bloom are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the least 
touch j therefore great care should be taken when you prune 
them } otherwise many of the bud* will be displaced. 

In pruning thv-je ttees, let the same method be observed as 
iu the former months. 

Nail the branches even and close to the wall, at equal dis- 
tances, taking particular care of the blossom-buds, for they 
are more liable to be rubbed off in nailing thau pruning. 

Preserving the Blossom and young Fruit of Wall Trees . 

When apricot, peach, and nectarine trees are in blossom, 
some of the choice kinds should be defended from frost, if it 
should happen at that time, by cover ng the trees with mats, 
&c. 

The mats for this purpose should be of the large size : one 
end of them should be fastened with nruls or Hooks to the top 
of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. The 
lower end of the mat should also be fastened down* to prevent 
their being blown to and fro by the mad, which would beat 
the blossoms off. 

When the weather ‘13 mild, the mats should be taken off: 
for it is only in sharp frosts and cutting frosty winds that the 
blossom requires to be thus sheltered. 

Or, to preserve the Wosfom and young fruit, yon may occa- 

x 
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sionally stick the trees with the cuttings of the small branches 
of the hardy ever-green trees and shrubs, that are famished 
with leaves, sticking them between the branches in a somewhat 
spreading manner, so as the leaves may afford Some protection 
to the blossom, and which I have found to be often very ser- 
viceable. ' i 

This should also be done just when the trees am Kfttning into 
blossom, having cuttings of the shoots and sm^ll branches of 
laurel, yew, fir, and some other hardy ever-greens, preserving 
the leaves to them j and being placed between the branches in 
the manner before observed, so as to shelter those which are 
in blossom, they must be permitted to remain constantly till 
the fruit is fairly set, as big as large peas. 

Or, in default of ever-greens stick, the trees in time of their 
bloom, with branches of dried fern-leaves, which have often a 
good effect in sheltering the tender blossom. 

Pruning P ears r P turns, Cherries, Apples, Sfc. 

Finish pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple frees* either 
against walls, espaliers, or standards. 

Priming of these, and all othei fruit-trees, which yet remain 
pnpruned, should now be forwarded as fast as possible, that 
the whole may be finished by the middle or end of the month 
as directed in January, February, &c. 


Planting Fruit - Trees. 

Fruit-trees of all kinds may be planted any time of this 
month, with success, but the sooner in the month the better, 
before they begin to shoot j they will now take root in a short 
time ; and, with the assistance of a little water in dry weather, 
they will shoot freely. 

In planting fruit-trees, either for walls, espaliers, or stand- 
ards, observe to plant each kind at the distance mentioned in 
the two former months, ;*ud in October, &c. 

For the proper soil and situation for the several kinds of fruit, 
see the work of October and November. 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every 
tree, about a spade deep, or according to the size pf the root, 
and loosen the bottom well. Then prune the roots of the 
tree ; that is, cut off bruised or broken roots, and trim the ends 
a little of ail the very long straggling roots in geueral, and 
prune out irregular shoots of the he$d j then place the tree in 
the hole j break tbe^arth well, an& throw it in equally about 
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fbe roots; tm&when all-in, i read the. surface gently round 
the tree. 

New- plan ted fruit trees should be well secured from the 
violence of the wmd ; if they are tall standards, in exposed 
situations, let them be supported wifu stakes ; and if wall-trees. 
See. with largish heads, planted against walls and espaliers, 
fasten their main branches thereto. 


Pruning and training young Apricot and Peach Trees , $*c. 

Now is the only proper time to head down young wall trees* 
&c. pieparatory to their first training ; such as apricot, peach, 
and nectarine trees, planted against walls any time since last 
Michaelmas, with their first shoots, from budding at full length ; 
which, when a year old, should always be headed down low, 
to force out lower branches, to furnish the wall properly quite 
from the bottom. 

This should be clone just as 'he trees begin to push ; there- 
fore watch the opportunity, and let them be headed accordingly 
at the pi „ per time. 

The heads should be cut dovvn to about five, six, or se- 
ven eyes, or buds, from the bottom : and if there are two 
shoots from the same stock, let them both be cut down as 
above. 

By this practise the trees will produce some strong shoot* 
sear the ground, whereby they will be furnished equally with 
branches from the bottom to the top of the wall. But if the 
trees were not to be headed down, as above, they would run up 
with a stem like a standard tree, and not furnish ai ; branches 
below, within two or three feet of the bottom ; whereby the 
use of so much of that part of the wall would be lost. 

Such young apricot, peach, and nectaiine trees, as were 
headed down a year ago, and having each produced three or 
four or more shoots the last summer, should now have these 
shortened to such length as may encourage each shoot to pro* 
duce two or three new ones the same season. 

The method is this : let each shoot be shortened generally 
in some degree of proportion to its strength 5 in some pruning 
off about one half, or third of tbeir original length ; and in 
others a little more or less, according to circumstances of growth 
and situation on the trees ; as for instance, shoots of about tws 
feet may be cut to ten, twelve, or fifteen inches* or a little 
onger in strong growths, for tne strongest shoots should always 
fie left the longest ; and those about twelve or fifteen or eigh- 
een inches, pruned to six or eight to ten or twelve inches in 
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hugtkt and to in proportion to the different leoglbnaad degree* 
of strength, and partmalar situations of the respective shoots. — 
See January* &c. *. 

By tins practise each of these shoots will prob^Wy produce 
two, three, or four new shoots the succeeding sunaner, so that 
by Mtchaebsas each young tree so treated will bo famished 
with from twelve or fifteen to eighteen or twenty shoots, or 
more. 

The trees may then be pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that sort, obserrlag still to 
shorten the yonng shoots, but in such a manger, as they may 
both produce fruit and a supply of yonng wood, as in the foil 
bearing trees aforesaid : that is, generally to prune the weaker 
shoots about one half, the stronger ones prune about a third or 
fourth of their length, according to strength, and where situ- 
ated, and situation of the blossom and wood-buds on the re- 
spective shoots ; and then nail them straight and close to the 
wall, three or four to five or six inches asunder. — See Fruit 
Garden in January , &c. 

Pruning and training young Apple Trees, fyc. 

Any young dwarf apples pears, plums, and cherry trees, 
lately planted against walls or espaliers, 8tc. or still remaining 
in the nursery, with their first shoots of only a year or two old, 
entire, should now be pruned down to a few eyes, that they 
may put out some good shoots near the ground, to furnish the 
bottom of the wall or espalier therewith. 

If the heads of these trees are bat one year's growth from 
the bud or graft, let them be shortened to four or five eyes ; 
observing to do it just as they begin to form buds for shooting 
as before mentioned. 

Suppose they are two years from the bud or graft, and the 
first shoots were cut down, as above, last spring $ let the shoots 
which were produced from them the last summer be also 
shortened now to six, eight, or ten inches. 

The same rule holds good with these, at first training, as 
mentioned for the apricots and peaches $ for it is on shortening 
properly fhe first and second year s shoots, from the budding 
and graft ng, dmt the whole success depends for forming a 
useful handsome tree, as, when a young wall or espalier tree 
h well furnished with branches near the ground, those will* 
readily supply you with more in their turn, to furnish the wall 
or espalier upwards. ; 

But in the common course of pruning apples, pears, plums. 
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and cherrie«,thufr*hoote<m^ branches are sot to be shortened $ 
for after the yosng trees are furaished with a proper supply o» 
branches below, their shoots mast then be trained to the wail 
at faii length^eoly shortening particular shoots where more wood 
may be required to furnish -that pai u 
For more particulars in that work, see the work of last 
month. ' * 


€hoseberri' s and Currants. 

Prune gooseberry and currant Bushes, Where they are not 
yet donej but let this work be finished the beginning of the 
month. 

Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees open, 
and clear the wood, so as to admit the sun and air freely j by 
which means the fre’t will be large, and well tasted. Observe 
the rules exhibited in January, February, and October. 

Dig the ground between the gooseberry and currant trees, 
where nr* f done in the two former months, which as they are 
just advancing in bud, will now be of service, in promoting a 
plentiful production of large good fruit. 

Finish planting gooseberry and currant trees where any are 
ntended, as early in the month as com jnient.— See January , 
^ebruaig, 


Pruning and planting Raspberries. 

Prime raspberries, where not done before, observing to cat 
nut ah r h* dead wood, last year’s bearers ; and whv.re the live 
iboots, which were produced last summer, and which are the 
hearing wood of this year, stand too thick, let them be thinned 
out as m the former months, and shorten the skdots which are 
ieft. 

For the particular method of pruning, see last month, &c. 

The ground between the rows of raspberries abonld now he 
dog, ii it was not done before $ it will strengthen the shoots, 
and add a neatness to the place. 

/ Plantations of raspberries may be made at the beginning or 
any time of this month : they will, at this season, take root soon 
after they are planted, and will grow freely, and produce fruit 
the same year : give them some water occasionally m dry 
aveather, till they have taken frtih root. 

In planting raspberries, remember it is the ybung shoots 
\\ hich were produced from the old roots last year that are the 
proper plants j choosing such whose roots are well furnished 
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with fibres, and one or more buds formed at bottom for new 
shoots, rejecting such as have naked, hard, woody roots. 

Let them be planted in the manner, and at the distance 
mentioned in the two former months. 


Digging the Fruit-tree Borden . 

Dig the fruit* tree borders which are not yet done. 

These will be serviceable to the trees, and destroy the wdeds; 
and the borders will appear neat and decent, and will be ready 
for sowing or planting with some kitchen crops of small 
growth. 

Hoe and loosen the surface of snch fruit-tree borders as were 
dug in the foregoing months, and are not sown with any close 
crops ; as radishes, spinach, lettuce, &c. It will be of some 
service to the trees, retard the growth of advancing seed- 
weeds, &c. j and the whole will appear neat for the spring 
season. 

Prune Vines. 

Where vines are not yet pruned, let them be now done as 
soon as possible ; for when v* es are pruned too late, it is 
seldom that a good crop s :cceeds. 

For the particular method of pruning them, sc& the work of 
the two last months, or November, $c. 

Plant euttings of vines the beginningor middle of this month ; 
by which means you may propagate any sort you desire j for 
the cuttings will take root freely. 

The catlings must be shoot* of the last year, which if cut 
from the trees last month, or the beginning of this, it will be 
the more eligible 5 shortening them to twelve inches in length, 
or each to about three joints ; and in some, where they admit, 
may let each cutting have aboiU an inch of the former year's 
wood at its bottom ; though this is not absolutely necessary, 
a* they vyill succeed without that appendage ; and may divide 
long shoots into two, three, or more lengths, as Above, for 
planting. 

They may be planted either in nursery rows, or some in the 
places where they are finally to remain, either against walls, 
espaliers, or elsewhere j observing to plant them somewhat 
slanting, and so deep that only one joint or eye may appear 
above ground, nearly close to the surface. 

Vines are also propagated by layers of the young shoots or 
occasionally with part of the branch they proceed from ; lay*' 
ing them about three to four or five inches deep in the earth. 
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leaving three eyes of the shoot out of the ground, shortening 
the top accordingly, if too long. 

Or may occasionally make layers in large pots, placed near 
the vine intended for propagation and either draw the layer 
shoot through the hole at bottom of the pot, and fill up the 
pot with earth, or bend the layer down into the top of the pot 
a proper depth in the earth $ and, in either method, when the 
layers are rooted next autumn, cut them off from the parent 
tree ; and may remain in the pots a year or two, or till they 
attain a bearing state ; and then, cracking the pot asunder, 
may be transplanted with the whole ball of earth about the 
roots ; or, some may remain in the pots for fruiting, either in 
the full air, or for forcing. 

Strawberries. 

Dress the strawberry beds L they were not done in the for- 
mer months ; the plants will now begin to push apace ; and 
the sooner this is done the better. 

Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from old runner- 
strings and other litter $ and if the main plants are crowded 
with young ones from the last year’s runners, let them be 
cleared to regular order ; for it is most adviseable to keep these 
plants in single bunches, clear of each other, so that there may 
be room both to hoe between them, or occasionally to dig 
round them with a narrow spade or a trowel ; and they will 
fruit in great perfection. 

The beds being cleared from litter, loosen the ea; di between 
the plants ; and if you add a little fresh earth from the alleys, 
8cc. to the beds, it will strengthen the plants, and they will 
flower strong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Observe 
the same method as mentioned in February, &c. 

A farther supply of bearing strawberry-plants in pots may 
still be placed in hot-beds and hot houses, 8cc. to produce a 
succession of early strawberries to succeed those of the former 
months, and to afford a supply of ripe fruit till those in the 
open ground ripen in J une. 

Forcing Fruit Trees . 

Continue the care of fruit trees now forwarding in hot walls, 
and forcing houses for early fruits, such as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, cherries, vines, &c, j let the fires be made every 
evening and cold mornings ; admit jir in sonny days, and give 
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occasional waterings ; each of which by the rule* explained in 
the hut month. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

Pricking out early Annuals. 

Ir any tender annuals Were sown last month, &c. such at 
cockscomb, tricolors, balsam ines, &c. make a new hot* bed 
towards the middle or latter end of this, in which to prick them, 
to forward their growth. Let the hot-bed be about two feet 
or thirty inches high, and make the top even ; then set on the 
frame ; and when the great heat is over, let the earth be put in j 
let the earth be light and rich, and perfectly dry, aud lay it 
equally over the bed six inches thick ; and, when warm, prick the 
plants therein at three or four inches distance, each way, or soma 
may also be pricked in small pots, one good plant in each, and 
plunged in the earth of the bed ; giving the whole a little sprink- 
ling of water ; then let the glasses be put on, observing to raise 
them behind a little every day, to admit air and let out the steam ; 
shade the plants from the s*un till they have taken fresh root. 

When the plants are rooted, and begin to push, they should 
have fresh. air every day j therefore let the upper ends of the 
glasses be raised an inch, or two, or three in height, to admit 
it to them 5 but shut them down towards the evening, and cover 
them pn cold nights with mats j remember to sprinkle them 
with water occasionally, giving but a little at each time. 

Keep up the heat of the bed b;, occasional lining with hot 
dung. 

Thu* these tender annual are to be continued forwarding In 
growth till May or June ; then finally transplanted into large 
pot*, flower borders, &c. 

Sowing tender Annuals* 

A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of this 
month, in which to sow the seeds of tender annual flowers, 
snch as cockscomb* amanmthns, egg-plant, marvel of Peru, 
double stramonium, tricolor, double baisfunine, globe amatan* 
thus, ice plant, sensitive plant, &c, (See List of Annuals.) 
Make the bed, and sow the seed, m directed in last month* 
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Or « few plants may be raised in pots in my cucumber or 
ir.elon hot-bed now in cultivation, to a proper size for trans- 
planting. — See April . 

The plants raised from the above sowings will blow strong 
and beautifurin June or July, &c. tv. October. 

Remember they are not to rein Jn in the hot-bed where 
raised, but are to be transplanted, some into pots, and some 
into the borders,— See Api'U, May, and June . 


Solving kss lender Annuals , 

A slight hot-bed sh.Mih! J>l made in the second or third week 
of this month, wherein to sow the seeds of the less tender kinds 
of annual flowers : such as the China aster, India pink, pahna 
Chrisli, capsicum, French and African marigolds, chrysan- 
themum, broad-leaved tobacco, basil, mignonette, and ten- 
weeks stocks, tree and purple imaranthus, pcisicarias, love- 
apple, scabiouses, convolvulus major, and Chinese hollyhocks, 
&c. — (S^. list of Annuals .) — Or also among these may sow 
some balsams, marvel of Peru, globe amaranthus, stramoniums, 
&c.— See April . 

Observe, they are all only to be raised in the hot-bed, and 
afterward* transplanted i.;to the borders, pots, &c. 

Make the Lot-bed about two feet high ; put On the frame, 
and then earth the bed, five or six inches thick for the recep- 
tion of the seed. 

The method of sowing these seeds is this : draw small shallow 
di ills from the back to the front of the frame, t" o or three 
inches asunder; sow the seeds therein, each sort separate, and 
not two thick; cover the smallest seed abotit a quarter of an 
inch, and the largest near half an inch ; or some may be sown 
in pots placed in the same bed. When the plants are come 
up, let them have air by raising the upper end of the glasses, 
or sometimes the front, in mild weather, one, two, or three 
inches every day : and w hen they are advanced two, three, or 
four inches in growth, next month they must be gradually hard- 
ened, to bear the open air by taking the lights entirely off in 
mild warm days. Refresh them occasionally with moderate 
sprinklings of water ; some of them will be fit to prick out next 
month, and all of them in May. — See those months. 

Note. In default of frames and lights for the hot-bed, may 
use bund glasses, or oiled paper frames ; or may arch the ben 
over, and cover with garden mats, &c. only in nights 
bad weather, 
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Where a hot-bed cannot be conveniently obtained, you may, 
towards the latter end of the month, if fine -mild weather, sow 
some of the above-mentioned annual flower-seeds on a warm 
border, and cover occasionally in cold nights and bad weather 
with glasses or mats, &c. as above. 

iThc sorts that will succeed by th it method p* re China asters, 
ten-weeks stocks, India pink, African and French marigold, 
chrysanthemum, purple and tree amaranthns, persicarias, to- 
bacco, scabiouses, and convolvulus major, mignonette, he . : sow 
the seeds thin, each sort separate, and either place hand glasses, 
or arch the bed over, and cover every night, and in bad weather, 
with matts across the hoops- With thb management Hie plants 
will come up, and grow freely. Refresh them with wafer i/i 
dry weather ; and they will be fit to plant oat about the mid- 
dle or' end of May, or beginning of June, and will flower 
the latter end of June, and in July, See. to the end of 
autumn. 

May sow' ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette in borders, beds, 
or pots, he. both for transplanting, 01 some to 1 "mail tinoeor 
four together, for flowering where sown. 

■ Or, for want either of a hoi-bed, or any of the other 
d)ove mentioned conveniences, most o( the abo\c seeds will 
succeed in a warm border next month, without any pro- 
tection. 

For their full management, see the work of the three suc- 
ceeding months. 

Solving hardy Annual Flowers. 

Sow r in the borders, and other flower compartments, pob, 
he. the seeds of the various sorts of hardy annual flowers, 
such as large and dwarf annual sun-flower, oiiental mailou, 
iavatera, persicaria, Venice mall w, laikspur, flos Adonis, 
sweet sultan, 1 irge rose, and blue and yellow lupines, convol- 
vulus major, sweet-scented peas, Tangitr }>cas, and nasturtiums, 
the Spanish nigella, purple and white candy-tuft, virgin stock, 
Venus’ looking-glass, Venus’ navel- wort, double poppy, Lobel’s 
catcbfly, dwarf lychnip, snails, caterpillai s, and convolvulus 
minor, ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette, and various others. — 
See the List of Annual also next month, 

' AW the above and other hardy annual (lower-seeds should 
be sown, each kind separate, in patches, in the different bor- 
ders, and flower beds, &c. finally to remain where sown ; as 
also some in pots, of any desir cable species or varieties, such 
as larkspurs, lupines, scarlet and sweet seas, ten-weeks stocks. 
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mignonette, kc. sowing the whole as directed last mouth •. 
water the patches both before and after the plants are coim* up- 
and observing the plants of this tribe • own as above, are prin- 
cipally to remain where sown to flow r ; but, when a little ad- 
vanced, let the larger-growing kind I e thinned where too thick 
in growth. 

Giving fresh Earth to Plants in pots. 

Give some fresh earth to the pots 6f carnations, auricu- 
las, double wall flowers, double stock July flowers, double 
sweet-williams, rockets, rose campions, eatchfly, campa- 
nulas, and scarlet helmis, and such like plants, which 
were potted last autumn, or before, and were not 'dressed 
last cjonth. 

In doing this, cle^r the plants first from decayed leaves, 
then take some of the earth out of the top of the oots, but not 
too deep to disturb the roots o> the plants $ then fill up the 
pots again with fresh earth, and give some water; this will 
strengthen their roots, and the plants will shoot freely, and 
produce large flowers . 

Chrysanthcutfms . . 

The cutting* of double clnwsantbeawlhb^^ich were planted 
In boxes or pots last autumn, and pfesejrved all the winter in 
frames, &c. should now be planted oufcsiiigly in the pots whore 
they are to flower ; some of them may be planted out next 
month in the borders among other flowers, wbeie they will 
flower early and strong, and make a handsome appearance. 

Auricula Plants. 

If the auriculas in pots, were not dressed last month, let it 
now be doi a early in this, as formerly directed. 

The fiue auricula plants in pots should now bo guarded from 
excessive wet, cold winds, and frost, such weather being hurtful 
to their flower-buds, which are now in forwardness. There- 
fore continue the pots under frames or hoop arches, where the 
plants can enjoy the open air, and be defended, when there is 
occasion, by glasses^tor drawing mats over the hoops. 

But let the plant 0 enjoy the full air in mild weather, and not 
be debarred from a warm moderate shower of rain, which will 
now prove beneficial to their advancing floweT buds. When 
the weather is dry, let them be refreshed moderately with water, 
Just to keep the earth a little moist about their roots, and kcssi 
the pots clear of weeds, and Use plants from decayed leaves 
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Carnations . 

The carnations which wore raised from layers last year, and 
which are not yet planted into the large pots, borders, &c. where 
you intend them to flower, should be planted therein the be- 
ginning of this month. 

Take up the plants with some of their own earth about their 
roots, and place one plant in the middle of each pot ; but if the 
pots be large, yon may put two plants in each ; close the earth 
well about them, and give a moderate watering to settle the 
earth about their roots, l^lacc the pots where the plants may 
be defended from cold winds, anti water them moderately 
in dry weather ; the others plant singly in borders, &c. 

Where any best carnations were planted singly in small pots 
last autumn, to place under shelter in winter, should now, ij 
not done last month, be transplanted, with the bull of earth 
about the roots, into large pots, or borders, &c. to remain foi 
flowering. 

The carnation plants which were planted In * ♦ airamn into 
the large pots where they arc to remain, should now be fresh 
'cached, if not done in February 

l*:l the pi* nts from dead Laves, then take 

some of the car^^)^fi|jL%t-he pots, as near to their roots as 
possible, without di^rj^ig them ; thou let the pots be tilled 
up with the fresh mould, lasing it close round the plants ; alter 
which, water the pots to settle t be earth. 

The fresh earth will be of great service to the plants ; it will 
strengthen them, and cause them to shoot strong, and produce 
large and handsome flowers. 

This is now a proper time to sow' carnation seed. — See the 
work of Sotving perennial Plants, m the next page. 

Protecting curious Flowers. 

Now protect the flower- buds of the more curious kinds of 
tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses, and anemones, in beds, from 
cold driviog rains, snow and froit, which frequently happen in 
this month. Their flower bed i; are now advancing apace: 
therefore, it will be of much advantage #o bestow the care of 
covering them in bad weather, and they will blow large and 
beautiful in great perfection. Let the hoop-arches be continued 
over the beds, as mentioned in the former months, ready for 
the support of occasional covering, when the weather is frostv, 
and in excessive cold rains, &c. shaip cutting winds, and vciy 
told nights, with luige mats d;awn ovei the hoops. 
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fn mild days let them be co .tantly uncovered, that thov 
jnay enjoy the free air ; and moderate warm showers of rain 
will enliven their growth, and be very serviceable. 

If the hoops which are fixed across the beds are low, and too 
oear the flowers when advanced in growth, they should be re-* 
moved, and others fixed higher In u.eir places. 


Hyacinths , 

Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace; if the flower- 
items are tall, and the spikes of the flowers large and the petais 
double you should prepare some sticks to support them ; for 
large double flow n ^ being heavy, the stalk alone is not 
a:>!e to b<?ar them up. Let a small neat stick be fixed in the 
ground near every plant, and let their flower-stalks be brought 
ose and fastened thereto neatly with some small soft tying. 

Planting Panmicu loses and Anemone n 

Finish planting all ranunculuses and anemones; they will 
blow and make a fine appearance in May and June, after the 
early planted ones me out of bloom. In dry weather, let the 
beds be frequently wafcicd after the plants are up, and they 
will flower tolerably stiong. 

Sowing varioi Kinds of fibrous-rooted perennial and bien- 
nial Plants. 

Perennial and biennial flower-seeds, of most kinds may be 
sown towards the middle and latter end of the mouth. 

It is to bo observed, that thesG kinds do not flowt the same 
year they are sown ; but all the sorts of them will flower strong, 
and in good perfection, the year after. 

As every one may not know the meaning of pereunial and 
biennial plants, the perennial plants are those which continue 
in the same toots many y°ars, producing new flower stems an- 
nually, such as e\erlasting sunflower, golden-rod, perennial 
asters, &c. The biennials are oulv of U\ years’ duration, 
being sown one year, mid "flower and perfect their seeds the 
next, and soon after die, or become of a dwindling growth 
such as scabious, Canterbury bell-flower, single sweet-williams, 
&c, 

Many kinds are proper to be sown now, such as carnations, 
pinks, (sweet-williams w all-flowe-s, and stock Juiy-flovvcrs of 
all sorts ; also rose campion, catohfly, scarlet sychuis, colum- 
bines, Creek \aicnao, polyanthus, auriculas, scabiomses, an 
anterbury bells. 
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The seeds of hollyhocks, French honey- suckled, rockets, 
nonesty, or satin-flower, tree- primrose, shrubby nroad- 

eaved campanula, and fox-gloves, snap-dragon bee- arkspur, 
with seeds of most other sorts of perennial and biennial plants, 
alay now be sown. 

For an account of the various sorts to be raised from seed, 
see Catalogue of Plants at the end of the book. 

All the above, and other hardy perennial and biennial 
flower-seeds, are to be sown in beds of light earth in the open 
ground. 

Dig a compartment for them in a warm situation, but not in 
any shady place : divide the ground into beds three or four 
feet wide, and the beds into as in any parts as you have kinds 
of seeds: sow each kind separate, and let them either , be 
raked in regular, or covered with earth spread over evenly, 
the larger seeds half an inch, ami the smaller seeds about a 
quarter of an inch deep. 

But in sowing these kinds, or any other sorts of perennial 
and biennial flower seeds, you may draw shallow drills to sow 
them in, proportioning the depth of the drill to the size of the 
particular seeds, so that each kind can be more regularly co- 
vered vith the pi oper depth of earth it requires •, which me- 
thod is more particularly eligible for the larger seeds, such as 
hollyhocks, he, but is als-o very proper, .occasionally or gene- 
rally, for the smaller kinds j or the whole may be sown broad- 
cast on the rough surface, and raked ia evenly. Or you may 
practice the following method : first rake the surface of the bed 
smooth 5 then, with the back of the rake, turn the depth of 
about half an inch to near an inch of earth equally off the sur- 
face of the beds into the alley, then sow the seed, and with 
the teeth of the rake, draw the eanh back again evenly over 
the seed. 

When the weather is dry, sprinkle the beds frequently 
wilh water, continuing also the same care w r hen the plants begin 
to appear j and they will i,e fit for pricking out in May or 
June. 

For it must be observed, that all the above, aud other pe- 
rennial and biennial plants raised from seed, are to be trans- 
planted ; first pricking them out from the seed-bed about the 
end of May, and in June (see these months), and then about 
Michaelmas, October, or November, to be transplanted to where 
they are to remain to flower ? or some may remain for final 
transplanting m the spriug. 
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Big the Borders, Sfc. 

Dig Buch borders, or other dower comparfcmcn !s, &c. as are 
not yet done, and rake them smoot 1 ' : they will then be rcacy 
Co receive the seeds of annual flov ers, and plants of others j 
besides, they will appeal* fresh and neat. 

Transplanting perennial Plants . 

Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, or 
other parts of the garden, they may now be filled up with man;, 
different kinds of perennial and biennial flower-planlo, any time 
in the mouth, and will all blow the same year. 

Many principal sorts may now be planted, such at lychnises, 
rose campions, rocke's, catchfly, campanulas, carnations, pinks, 
and sweet-william", wall-flowers, stock-gillyflower? t bachelor’s- 
buttons, and double feverfew ; golden-rod, perennial sun- 
flowers, ^erennial asters, and French honey-sucklcs j also 
columbines, Canterbury bells, monk’s-hood, fox-gloves, tree- 
primroses, scabious, snap-dragon, irises, bee-larkspur, double 
ragged robin, valerian, and most others of the like sort. — See 
September. 

Plant also d *arf fibrous- rooted flowers in the borders, &c 
they will take root freely in a short time : such as polyan- 
thuses, auriculas, double daisies, double chamomile, London 
pride, violets, hcpaticas, thrift, primroses, saxifrage, and 
gentianeila, lily of the valley, and cyclamen, &/\ — See Sep- 
tember. 

In planting the intended different kinds, dispose them 
variedly j and the larger growing sorts more or less back, the 
smaller growths forward towards the front and middle. 

Give vva^erat first planting, and afterwards occasionally in 
dry weather, till the plants me fresh rooted j by which they 
w ill grow freely, and ail flower the same year in their proper 
season. 


Hoe and rake the Borders. 

Loosen, with a hoc or small spade, the surface of those bed* 
or borders which v ^re dug and plaujfld with flowers of w y 
kinds last autumn, or any time mincer 

Let this be done in a dry da^, lioeing, or lightly dlggiag and 
stirring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care of 
the shoots fiom bulbous roots, Ike , which are now just peeping 
through the $U) L *,:e 3 clearing away all decayed leaves of the 
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plants, weeds* and evotry &6tt of rubbish, and then let die bedi^ 
or border* be neatly raked even «md smooth. 

By tliu* loosening the surface of the borders, die first growth 
of seed-weeds will be retarded, and it will greatly promote the 
growth of the flowers, and the whole will appear clean and 
agr^abte. 

Planting Shrubs, and digging the Clumps in the Shrultbery. 

Finish pruning all sorts of flowering shrubs and over-greens 
which require it* observing the directions of the two former 
mouths. 

©ig the ground in the clntops or border* between flower- 
ing shrnbs and everrgreenfy if pofcdone ir^the former months. 
Let it be done y atihe beginning of this month, which will prove 
beneficial to the plants, and the ground being turned up fresh, 
will appear fceat, and the plants will show themselves more 
agreeably. 

planting ** deciduous Flowering Shrubs, ornamental and 
** '■ - Forest Trees. 

vVhere dc$daoras flowering shrubs, or trees, are wanted in 
3 ny part of the pleafcti re-ground, they may now be brought in 
and planted, for the^iUost sorts will yet succeed ; such as the 
althaea- fro tex, spiraeas, syringas, roses, guelder-rose, honey- 
suckles, arbor Judao, jasmines, common lilac, Persian lilac, 
mes^rcons, tacamahacca, laburnums, hvperiuuin-frutcic, blad- 
deF-qut, sumach,' eandleberry, xnyrtle, dog-wood, or euonymus, 
Virginia dog-wood, double-flowering cherry, dwarf almond, 
and ail other kinds of hardy flowering shrubs may still be 
planted. 

For a jpore particular account of the different sorts, see the 
Catalogue of Shrubs and Trees at the end of the book, and in 
the work of November. 

Finisb making plantains of all Such deciduous ornamental 
and forest trees, as are intended : most sorts may still be suc- 
cessfully ifemaved and planted j inch as acacias, larches, liorte- 
chesnut, plane-trees, lime tree, poplar, almond eatalpa, tulip* 
tree, liquid amber, Spanish chcsout, beech, oaks, elms, maples, 
ashes, birch, wall ou^|pccory, &e, but it is adviteable to com- 
plete the plantiog as possible. — See the Catalogue oj 

Deciduous 7Vees«-?-Se4 also Forest* Trees, 

'Transplanting Evergreens . 

Ever-gtrcns of mor>t hinds nay be planted any time thi-; 
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nnd loosen the bottom well. Then having the shrubs, 8tc* 
ready, prune off broken or bruised roots, with any irregular 
production off the head} and then place them in the hole up- 
right, break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 
foots, which let be covered a proper depth, shaking the plant 
gently as the earth is filled in, to cause it to settle close between 
all the roots and, fibres; then tread it moderately, to fix the 
plants firjnly in an upright position ; making the top of the earth 
a little hollow, round each shrub, to hold water when given in 
dry weather; if they are watered as soon as planted, it 
will settle the earth about all the roots more effectually, and 
promote their fresh rooting ; god it would be of advantage in 
general, but more particularly to any more tender or curious 
shrubs, &c. to lay some mulch on the surface to preserve the 
moisture about the roots in dry weather. 

Immediately, after planting, fix stakes to such tall plants aa 
require support, and let them be fastened thereto. 

Planting Roses . 

Rose-trees of most sorts may still be removed* 

Those that are planted any time this month will produce 
flowers the, same year ; but the sooner they are planted the 
better they will take ioot,*aim the stronger they will flower. 

But by transplanting these shrubs late in the season, in 
April and beginning of May, giving plenty of water till fresh 
rooted, you obtain a late bloom in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 


Planting Edging* for Beds or Border* 

Plant box-edgfags ; they will now take root soon ; and grow 
freely, provided you water them a few times in dry weather. 
Where there are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let them 
now be made ghodj for ragged and uneven edgings have a dis- 
agreeable appearance. 

Or whe:e auy old edgings of several years standing have 
been permitted to run up rude and spreading, nothing in a gar- 
den look* more unsightly ; and should be taken up, slipped, 
trimmed, and replanted in a neat regular order. 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edging to borders, or 
flower-beds, both in its ever-green property, and as a pretty 
flowering plant in summer. Plant this where required, by the 
method directed in the former planting months, and water it at 
times, in dry weather, till it is well rooted. 

Pinks may irkwise be occasionally planted for edgings ; and 
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wilt grow in tolerably close order fc a year or two, and pro- 
dace abundance of flowers. 

Double daisies, Loudon pride, strawberries, &c. are also 
sometimes used for edgings, as observed last month. 

Plant Hedge*. 

Finish planting hedges, where intended, as early in the month 
as possible ; it may still be performed both in ever-greens and 
the late shooting deciduous kinds — See October, November , 
and December. 


Clean the Pleasure Garden . 

Every part of this garden should be now well cleaned and 
put into the best order. Give the flower borders, beds, &c. a 
general spring dressing, by digging, hoeing, and raking j let 
the edgings of the box, &. c. be regnlated, where disorderly, and 
the gravel walks he tieV. cleared from weeds and litter, and oc- 
casionally rolled. 

Keep the jr^ss lawns, walks, &c. now well cleared from 
litter and wo* in-cast earth, which appears unsightly, and 
spoils the compact evenness of the sward ; give therefore 
occasional poling and rolling, as explained last month j 
whereby to preserve a clean, ren, Arm surface, neat to ap- 
pearance, and can 1 - mowed dose and regular with greater 
facility. 

Likewise begin mowing grass-lawns, &c. in proper time this 
or next month, before grown too rank ; otherwise you cannot 
cut close, to have a fine even bottom ; being careful in ihi first 
mowing to cut as close and regular as possible without scoring 5 
for this has a disagreeable appearance. 

And let irregular edges of grass-lawns and v*alk$ be now 
cut evenly dose and regular $ which will add .greatly to the 
general neatness. 

Laying Turf \ 

New grass walks or lawns may still be made any time this 
month. 

Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid down 
soon after it is cut. It should be well beat after it is laid, 
and well rolled after heavy showers of rain, which will render 
the surface smooth and firm. 

Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, &c. may sow 
it with grass- seed, preparing the ground level, firm, and even, 
equally in every part, smoothing the surface 5 then sow the 
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feed thickly * it in, a ^oq<$ep or PfcbGF HS^Y ? 
ana directly, or when the ground is quite dry, roll the surface 
smootju 

ijhravtl- Walks. 

Gravel-walks should now be kept perfectly clear from weeds, 
and w%r no sort of litter to lie upon them. 

Roll the gravel-walks once or twice a week, when fine 
drjk ^ea|ber, which will preserve the surface firm, smooth* 
and agreeable to walk upon, and of a desireably neat appear- 
ance. 

Now is the time to begin to turn gravel-walks where the 
surfacq is dirty, &c. first giving any necessary trimming to 
adjoining borders and edgings (see April ) ; and then the 
turnings effected by digging with a spade in a slanting order, 
taming the surface clean to the bottom, and the fresh gravel 
belovif turned to die top, whereby the top foulness, moss, and 
weeds Will be destroyed, and the walks will appear fresh aa 
when first made. 

Such gravel-walks as wore broken np and 'aid in ridges the 
beginning of winter, should now, or next month, be levelled 
down ana put into proper form. 

Bujt thi^ ridging-up of gravel-walks several months in the 
year, gives disorder, in a manner, to the general gardenias 
wef| as beipg a very unsightly and ineffective work; and yet 
fe a qommon practise among many gardeners, though erroneous 
in, t^e intention, and contrary to reason ; as the walks are 
tilery* in a great degree, rendered wholly useless in every 
winter season ; when, in some gardens, it must certainly be 
very incommodioos, both to the proprietor and to the garden- 
er and in all gardens it has a desolate and disagreeable ap- 
pearance. The reason some give for this absurd custom is, 
that it prevents the growthof weeds ; but it has not the inten- 
ded effect , so that 1 should advise that all gravel walks might 
remain always in their proper form, for constant use, except 
just toping them in spring, both to turn down the foul surface, 
and the numerous small weeds and moss, often appearing there- 
on in that season, and to give the walks afresh and lively ap- 
pearance for the spring and summer. 

However, wherpV>dging-up the walks in winter has been 
practised, let the ridges be levelled down some time this -or 
D£xt month. 

tn turning or laying down gravel- walks, always choosy 
dfy weather, and the w<;rk should be done in the^ com* 
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ploteit regular order, the walks bein'* a principal part of the 

garden. 

Gravel-walks should be made highest in the middle ; bit the 
rise should be easy, and should come on gradually, from both 
sides, finishing them off somewhat roundin being careful not 
to make them too high, or of a sudden ris * in the middle * fo t 
a walk made in that form is uneasy to wa*k upon, and is also 
disagreeable to the eye. A gravel -walk of twelve feet wide 
bhouid have a gradual rise of about three of four inches higher 
in the middle than the sides ; one of twenty-four feet should 
not have mo r e than six inches rise in the middle ; and a walk 
of six feet wide should not havj more gradual rise in the mid-' 
die than two or three inches j for the method is, that for every 
foot the walk is wide, allow from about a quarter to half an 
inch rise in the middle ; and by observing nearly the same pro-* 
portion in laying walks of different widths, the rise will be suf- 
ficient to give it the requisite gradual swell, and to throw 
off wet ; and if the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty feet* 
that allowance r* onld be diminished about one-third. 

When a gravel-walk is made according to the above di- 
mensions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a person cart 
walk in any part of it with pleasure; and there will be 
slope enough to prevent wate~ lodging on any part of the’ 
surface. 

In turning old, or laying new gravel* walks, observe to tread, 
rake, and roll them every fifteen or twenty feet as you proceed, 
especially sandy loamy gravel, as that and most grwvel always 
rolls more binding and even, while the surface is fresh, neither 
too dry, nor rendered wet by rain.— This work should always^ 
be done in dry weather. The method is this:— 

When yon have advanced with the turning or laying th* 
gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that be* 
firmly trodden all over equally ; then smooth it off with the 
back of the rake, and roll it directly $ then lay, turn, or level 
down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll that, and so 
proceed to the end of the walk; for gravel never rakes nor 
rolls so well as when fresh stirred ; and therefore should never 
turn or level down more than can be* finished off. Or at least 
trodden down the same day, for fear of ram happening, which, 
in some, would render it loss applicable for raking and rolling 
completely. 

After turning or laying gravel-walks, let them be frequently 
well rolled, 

This is also a proper season to make new gravel-walks. 
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choosing the best coloured good binding gravel, of middling 
small size , and should be laid at least" five or six inches thick, 
and for which should make a proper excavation accordingly ; 
and previously to laying the gravel, it would be adviseal/ie to 
lay the bottom with some rich, dry, rubbishy materials, iime- 
rubbish, chippings of stone, or any rough hard rubbish, or stoue 
rabble, fitc, laid three or four inches thick, or more, which both 
prevent* worm-castings on the walks, and admit* of the net 
draining more effectually from the surface* 

In laying new gravel, observe the same directions in 
forming and laying the walks as in the foregoing intima- 
tions. 


Planting Forest- Trees. 

Fore*t-tr«e* of all sorts may still be removed ; bat any 
general plantation of these, should be mostly performed iu 
autumn or winter, or early in spring j that is, any time 
in open Weather, from October or November, until Fe- 
bruary. 

Tor the various sorts of forest-trees see Deccmba, and the 
List of Trees and Shrubs. 

f A planting forest- trees f or tm:ber plantations, allow them 
the pi oper distances for tho purposes intended: K for close 
plantations, or by way of coppices or underwood for gradual 
thinning and falling for poles and other small purposes, every 
seven, eight, or ten years, &c. ray plant them in close rows, only 
four, five, or six feet distance ; and when they have attained 
the above-mentioned growth, from the time of planting, proper 
for the first thinning, select the handsomest plants at regular 
distances to stand for timber, and thin the rest j but when 
designed to have the whole stand for a full plantation of large 
Standards before any are thinned, plant them at from ten to fif- 
teen dr twenty feet difUnce. 


THE NURSERY. 

Grafting, 

G*a?t apples, pears, plums, cherries, kc. this being the 
principal season for doing that work. 

Hasing procured grafts of the proper kind*, as mentions* 
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last month, also a sharp knife, some new bass, and a proper 
quantity of well-wrought clay, j acecd to (he work the 
beginning of the month, and let the same method be practised 
now as mentioned in the work of t he Nursery last, month. 

Grafting may also be performed to any desirable varieties of 
ornamental trees, &C. Also, graft elms. 

Management of Fruit - Treet grafted and budded last year* 

The fruit-trees which were grafted and budded a year ago, 
should now have their shoots, which were produced last summer, 
shortened, that they may send forth lateral shoots or branches, 
to form a regular head near the stock. —See the Fruit Garden 
of this month and February. 

Let this be done just as the shoots begin to push, shortening 
them to four or five. — See the Fruit Garden, 

The stocks which were budded the last summer, and in 
which the inoculated buns still remain dormant, should now 
have their heads cut uff, a little al ve the budded part; by 
which means the whole nourishment will go to the inoculated 
bud which will "ow soon begin to advance in its first shoot. — 
See Budding , July. 

In proceeding to this, cut the head of the stock off sloping, 
behind the inoculated bud, either almost dose thereto, or about 
a hand’s breadth above it; which part of the stock remaining 
above, will serve to , v hich to tie tiie first shoot from the bud 
in summer, to secure it from the wind, but must be cut down 
close next spring. — See last month, and the article of Budding 
in July . 

Sowing seed of deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 

Now is the time to sow the seeds of many sorts of hardy 
deciduous trees and shrubs. 

For an account of the various sorts which may be raised from 
seed, see April , and the List of IVees and Shrubs, at the end 
of the book. And as most of the principal seed- shops are gene- 
rally furnished with many sorts both of British proauction, and 
great variety of exotic tree and shrub seeds, every year, from 
America and other parts, whoever may be inclined to raise any 
of the sorts from seed, may be supplied with the sorts they 
desire from the above shops. 

The method of sowing the hardy kinds is either in drills, or 
on the vsurface, and earthed in a proper dhpth ; or some in large 
nets, &c. as below. 

Dig a compartment for them where the ground is rh\ and of 
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a loose texture, and in a situation not too much exposed ; and 
let the earth he perfectly well broken, and make the surface 
level; then divide the piece into beds three feet and a half 
wide* Sow the seed** of each sort separate, either in drills, or 
sputa on the level surface, and covered in with earth, as may 
seem most convenient, according to the kinds and sizes of the 
different seeds, kernels, berries, nuts, &,c. taking care that each 
sort be covered a proper depth in the earth ; some half an inch, 
and others an inch or two inches deep, according to the size of 
the seeds, fruits, or nuts. Of any of the more curious or tender 
sorts way, be sown in pots, to move under occasional protec- 
tion from cold, or to forward them in a hot-bed. 

In dry weather, let the beds be frequently sprinkled with 
wafer; and when the sun is hot, a little shading with mats 
will be serviceable to&some of the more curious and delicate 
sorts* 


, Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 

Tt#es and shrubs of many kinds may be propagated from 
cuttings ; this is a good season to plant them. 

Dig one or more beds, See. for them, where the ground is 
somewhat mellow, and not wet : let the earth be well broken 
wrfih, *bd spa ie, and rake t l »e sm *'acc smooth. 

Take off the cuttings, with your knite, from the trees or 
shrubs that you want to increase , let them be of the last sum- 
mer's shoots, cutting them off fioin about six or eight to ten 
or twelve inches long, according as they may occur in the dif- 
ferent sorts of trees, &c. ; plant them in rows, each cutting 
about half w*ay into the ground, and close the earth well about 
them; and in dry weather let them be occasionally watered. 

This cuttings o£ most kinds of hardy trees and shrubs that 
succeed by this method may still be planted, where not done 
in autumn or last month. 

For an account of the principal sorts which may be raised 
by^this method, see the A » nay in October. 

Sowing hardy Ever- greens, Shrubs, and Tree Seeds . 

The seeds of most kinds of ever- green trees and shrubs may 
now b&aown % such as the cedar of Lebanon, pines, firs, cypress, 
juniper, arbor-vite, Virginia cedars, &c. this being the proper 
season to saw these and the like kinds. 

The ttbPVe and most sorts of ever-green tree and shrub seeds, 
may be obtained, at this season, at the general seed -shops, 
and at many of the nurseries. 
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Dig a compartment of light ground for these seeds, and di- 
vide it into small beds j sow the Seed therein, each sort separate, 
and cover them with light earth, from about half an inch to an 
inch deep. Watering and shading the beds in dry hot weather, 
will be very necessary, and to continue it occasionally, while 
the plants are young. 

The strawberry-tree or arbutes, may oe raised from seed; 
and this is the season to sow it. 

Hut the most certain method is to sow this seed in a hot* 
l>od. The method is this $ fill some small pots with fresh light 
earth, sow the seed therein, and cover it near half an inch/ 
then plunge the pots to their rims in a hot-bed- Sprinkle the 
earth frequently with watei. and when the plants appear, they 
should have a great deal of free air. 

These seeds will also grow if you sow them in a bed of natu* 
Ml earth, but not so expeditiously, nor so certain. 

The acorns of ever- green oak may be sown now; also the 
s^eds of phillvrea and uajs, and btl r ever-greens, in beds of 
light eaith, and cover the acorns about an inch and a half, and 
the others not more than an inch deep. 

For a further account of the different sort of evergreens, 
which may be raised by seed, see the Nursery next month* *nd 
the Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of the book, 


Transplanting young Trees and Shrubs. 

Most sorts of young trees and shrubs, both deciduous and 
ever-greeii hinds, mas still be removed, either from the seed- 
bed, or other compartments, where they stand too dost, and 
;equsic planting our in wide nursery rows. 

in transplanting the vaiious sorts in nursery rows, some of 
the smaller kinds may first be bedded out in close row*, from 
six to twelve inches distance, such as the cedars, pines, firs, 
and such like ever-greens, but the larger peed ling- plants, 
&c. should be planted in wide rows two feet and p half asunder, 
and placed about twelve to fifteen or eighteen feet distance in 
the row. 

Watering after tiansplautation may be necessary in late 
planting, particularly to some of the tender ever-greens, &c. 

hike wise to some of the more cm ious, tenderish sorts, it may 
be proper to lay some mulch, or some sort of long litter, on the 
surface, to prevent the sun and w ind f.om dfying the earth too 
umch about their roots 
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Planting Fruit-tree Stocks. 

Complete planting fruit-tree stocks for grafting and budding, 

the proper sorts mentioned last month, for the different kinds 
of trees trader the article Grafting ; planting them in nursery 
rows, two feet, or two and half asunder, by eighteen inches or 
two feet in each row. 

Weeiing Seedling -Trees and Shrubs. 

Look over the seed-beds of young trees and shrubs j if weeds 
appear on them, let them be carefully picked out by hand in 
time, before they mix their roots with those of the plants. 

Watering Seedling - Trees, <§pc- 

In dry warm weather it will be proper to refresh the seed- 
bed of small young trees and shrubs with water now and then * 
a little at each time will do. 

Vines. 

Grape vines of all sorts may be propagated by cutting : this 
is now a proper season to plant them. 

The cuttings must be shoots of the last summer’s growth ; 
and if cut from the vines in the former months before the sap 
flows considerably, and preserved in dry earth till now, it 
may be of advantage : let each be shortened to ten or twelve 
inches, leaving only three eyes or buds to each cutting ; plant 
them in rows half a yard asunder, and eight or ten inches apart 
in the rows, placing each cutting with two of the buds in the 
ground, the other out, appearing only a little above the 
surface. 

Give them water occasionally in dry weather, and they will 
take root freely, and make some shoots at top the same year, 
and become tolerable giants by next autumn. 

The vine may likewise be propagated by layers of the young 
sbdots and branches, which will readily emit roots, and make 
fine strong plants in one or two years of a proper growth for 
bearing* 

Digging vacant Ground, Sfc. 

All requisite digging and trenching of vacant quarters of 
ground in the nursery, designed for plantations of young trees, 
shrubs, &c* this spring, should now be completed, as soon as 
possible in due time for the reception of the respective plants 
intended ; which, in the deciduous kinds particularly, should 
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be mostly or generally finished by the middle or latter end of 
this month : and the ever-green sc^n after that time. — See 
April. 

Finish all digging between the rows of young trees, &c. 
this month ; and also in all parts where planting is intended 
this spring. 




THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Open the green-house windows every mild day, that the 
plants may enjoy the fresh air freely j for now they require that 
necessary article. 

When there is a sharp frost, cutting winds, or a very cold 
air, the windows should be kept close •, for such weather would 
ruin some of the tender kinds, and would be of bad consequence 
to all. 

Keep the windows close every night. 

Look over tlie tub or pots every other day, and see where 
water is wanting, and let such as require it be supplied there- 
with, taking care to use moderation in that case. Water will 
be serviceable to mst of the plrots, but especially to all the 
woody kinds, which will now require more frequent refresh- 
ments, if fine mild weather, but always in moderate quantities ; 
and be still careful in the whole not to give too much water 
at a time, for that would prove the destruction of uuny kind*, 
and would be prejudicial to the plants in general, especially 
in a cold season and while they are confined in the green- 
house. 

Keep every plant in the house free from decayed leave* ; that 
is, where such appear, let them be immediately picked off; for 
these, if generally permitted to remain, would prejudice the 
olants ; beside*, they appear disagreeable. 

If any decayed or mouldy shoots appear on any plant* cut 
them clean off to the firm live wood. 

Where dust, or mouldiness, or any sort of filth, appears ou 
the leaves of the plants, Jet them be cleared therefrom ; and 
if the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large-leaved 
kinds are foul, have a sponge dipped in water, cleaning the 
leaves therewith, one by one, and let the small-leaved sort* 
be cleaned by watering, out of a watering-pot, all over thek 
fieads. 
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Heading Orange or Lemon Tree$. 

Where any orange or lemon trees, 8tc have decayed, or irre- 
gular uusiglitly heads, it will now be proper to prune or head 
them down, as directed last month ; at the same time, either 
give a little fresh earth at the top of the pot, or tub, or shift 
them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth about the 
roots, in order to replace them again with some fresh earth, 
either in the same pots, &c. or others a size larger, whereby 
they will shoot out with greater vigour, so as to appear with 
full and handsome heads, by the end of July. 

Prepare for this purpose a proper quantity of fresh earth : 
let this be broken well with the spade, and lay it ready near the 
green* house. 

Then bring out the trees, and prune their heads as you see 
convenient, and cut out all dead wood. 

When this is done, either loosen the earth at top of the pots 
or tubs, and a little way down round the sides, taking out the 
loosened mould, and fill up with fresh compost ; or it may be 
more beneficial, if convenient, to si ift them into uots &c. a 
size larger, with some flush earth ; in which case let the tree 
be taken out of its pot or tub, preserving the ball of earth about 
the roots entire, as above obser a <. i j then w 1th a knife pare away 
from the bottom and sides the thy, matted, and mouldy roots, 
with a small part of the old earth, equally round the side of 
the ball j this done, put some fresh earth in the bottom of the 
pot or tub, and immediately replace the tree, and fill up round 
the ball with more earth, bringing it at least an inch over tho 
top of the ball. 

Give a moderate watering, as soon as they are either fresh 
earthed or shifted, to cause the earth to settle close about the 
loots. 

Then return the trees to their nlaces in the green-house, and 
let them be refreshed with water frequently ; but let this be 
given in small quantities, just enough to keep the earth about 
the roots a little moist. 

When they are brought out of the house for the summer 
season, let them be placed in a shady situation, and supply them 
|pell with water in dry weather. 

By the above culture these trees will push out, in the parti 
irhepe headed, many strong shoots, and renew their head, in a 
regular set of young branches in a good expansion by the end 
frf thesummer. 

But itch orange trees, whose heads are in a very weak 
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or declining condition, should be treated, if possible, as 
directed for such trees in the work of the Gtecn-house last 
month. 


Heading down Myrtle * , Sfc. 

Where myrtles, or other similar exoticr have decayed bran- 
ches, or the heads thin, straggling, an ' irregular, they may 
now also be headed down, more or less, as it shall seem proper, 
and either shift them into some fresh eaith, as directed above 
for the oranges, or some of the top mould within the pots 
taken out, and a little round the sides ; then fill up with fresh 
earth, and water them. 

These trees, with this management, will shoot out again, and 
in four or five months' time, will be furnished with entire new 
heads. Supply them duly with water. 

Shifting Plants , that want it, into larger Pots. 

Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green-house 
plants, that larger pots, may be shifted therein, with some 
fresh earth, any time this month. 

In performing this, let each plant intended for shifting 
be drawn out of its present pot with the ball of earth entire ; 
but let any thickly-matted or dry mouldy rooij on the outside 
of the ball, be par^ ' off with a -harp knife j then 9et them 
in their new pots, and fill up the spaces with fresh earth. 

Water them immediately after this, and set them in their 
place in the green-house, and they will shoot freely both at root 
and top. 

Care of Geraniums, §*c. 

Examine the geraniums and other plants of a similar 
growth ; the young shoots being somewhat succulent, are 
more liable to injury from the effects of a severe winter, or 
great damps, than the harder-wooded exoucs, so as sometimes 
many of them decay or mould , and which, where they occur, 
should now be pruned away : likewise pick off all decayed 
leaves. 

Giving fresh Earth to the Pots of Green-house Plants* 

The oranges, and green-house plants in general, which 
do not require shifting, should at this time, if not done last 
month, have some fresh earth added to the tops of their pots 
or tubs ) it will encourage the plants greatly, and it is soon 
done. 
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First loosen the old earth, in the tops of the tubs, or pots, 
ijuite to the surface of the roots, but so as not to disturb them, 
and loosen it also down round the sides a little way ; then rake 
out the loose earth, and fill up the pots with some that is new, 
and give them a moderate watering. 

Sow Seeds of Green-house Plants , Sfc. 

,A hot-bed may be made the beginning of this month to sow 
the seeds of tender plants, either of the green-house or stove 
kinds. The beds should be made either of hot dung, or fresh 
tanner’s bark, and covered with frames and glasses, or if made 
of hot dpng. Jay eight, ten, or twelve inches of tan-bark at top, 
either new or old, both in which to plunge the pots, &c. and to 
continue a longer regular heat. 

The seeds should be sown in pots of light earth, and the pots 
should be plunged to their rims in the tan, and should be mo- 
derately watered at times, as you see occasion. 

Where tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed of hot 
dung, two or three feet high j set a frame on, and when the burn- 
ing heat is over, lay on three or four inches depth of earth ; 
then fill some middling small pots with fine light mould : sow' 
the seeds in the pots, and com r them lightly with sifted earth ; 
then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and put on the 
glasses. 

Let the pots in general be frequently sprinkled with water, 
and when the plants appear, let them have fresh air by 
raising the glasses behind a little way. Observe to keep up 
the heat of the b*d, by applying a lining of fresh hot dung, 
when the heat declines much. 

Winter Chary, or Amomum Plinii. 

The winter cherry, or amomum Plinii, is much esteemed for 
its beautiful red fruit, which it bears in winter. This plant is 
easily raised from seed ; this is the season to sow it, and the 
method i « this : — 

Fill some pots with rich earth, sow the seed on the surface, 
and cover it with light earth, about the third part of an inch : 
then plunge the pots to their rims in a moderate hot-bed, and 
water them frequently. 

^When the plants are come up, and about three inches high, 
they may be .planted singly into small pots, and placed in a 
gentle hot-bed, where they will soon take root and grow sur- 
prisingly, for they are naturally of a quick growth. 
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They may afterwards be planted into larger pots, and placed 
in the open air, till the middle of October, and be then taken 
into the green-house. 


Sowing Kernels of Oranges for Stocks . 

Now is the time to sow the kernels of oranges and lemons, 
in order to raise stocks to bud any of those kinds of trees 
upon. 

The best method of sowing these kernels is this : — fill some 
middle-sized pots with very good earth ; sow the kernels in the 
pots, and cover them half an inch deep with earth ; then plunge 
the pots into a hot-bed, and let them be frequently watered. — 
See the Green-house next month. 


Propagating by Cuttings , Layers , Sfc. 

Propagate, by cuttings and slips, various shrubby green- 
house plants, myrtles, geraniums, See. the young shoots planted 
in pots, and if placed. in a hot-bed, will sooner strike root and 
grow freely j or where there is the convenience of bark- beds, 
either in a hot-house, or under any glass frames, &c. the myr- 
tle cuttings ana other similar sorts being planted in pots, and 
plunged therein, may be struck very expeditiously; or also, if 
at the same time some are covered with a hand-glass, it would 
still more expedite their rooting: giving prope^ waterings. 

Likewise propagate shrubby kinds by layers, aud of different 
sorts by suckers, &c. 




THE HOT-HOTJSE. 


Pines. 

Conyinub a regular degree of heat in the hothouse, by fires 
every evening and cold mornings ; and a constant heat in the 
bark- bed.— $ee January and February . 

Tbe pines will now almost, in general show fruit ; that is, 
such as are fruiting plants ; they »us$ therefore have good 
attendance. 

Examine the bark* 4 )ed, and see if there is a proper heat ; for 
upon that depends tbe success of hazing handsome and full 
sized fruit. The great article is to preserve a free growth 10 
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these fruits, from their first appearance to the time of their ma- 
turity ; this must be done by keeping the bark-bed to a proper 
degree of heat \ that is, the heat should be quite lively, for a 
faint heat will not answer the purpose : therefore, on examin- 
ing the beds, if you find the heat much decreased, let prepara- 
tion be made to revive it as soon as possible. 

Provide, for that purpose, a quantity of new tan- bark, from 
the tanners, the beginning of this month. The middle-sized 
bark is to be chosen, and such as hath been at least a fortnight 
or three weeks ont of the tan-vats. 

The quantity of new bark necessary to provide at this time 
should be equal to near one third part of what the bark-pit 
will contain. This, when brought home, if very fresh, full of 
moisture, and but little or no heat, should be thrown up in a 
heap, and in which permitted to remain eight or ten days, to 
drain and prepare for fermentation. 

But if very wet, it should be first spread thin, in an open 
sunny place, for two or three days, to dry, and be then thrown 
in a heap. 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up out 
of the bed} then pare off some of the old eaith bark at 
the top and sides to an equal depth, or as it may appear 
necessary ^ by being more or It s decayed or wasted in different 
pa ts.*an<l carry it aw. y. When this is done, throw in the 
new tan-bark, filling up the bark pit therewith to the top ; 
and as you proceed, let the whole be forked up, and the new 
and old perfectly well mixed together, working it up quite to 
the bottom. 

Level the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged 
in a regular manner as they were before. The whole of this 
work should be begun and finished the same day, if pos- 
sible. 

The heat of the old bark being not quite exhausted, it will 
set the new a-going directly as h were, and the new will revive 
the heat of the old, and both together will produce a kindly 
growing heat, and will retain it a long time. 


Wat ciing the Hot-house Plants , and giving fresh A ir t 4*c. 

Water will be required to the hot-house plants in general, 
and should now be given moderately frequent to the pine-apple 
plants, but the fruiting plants more generally will require it in 
particular. 

They should be refreshed moderately, about once ie five or 
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six days, or a week, &c. as you shall see occasion, and be sure 
not to give them too much at a time. 

Air must also be admitted to the hot-house plants, at all 
favourable opportunities. This should be done only, in 
warm sunny days, and but little wind stirring. In such 
days, some of the glasses may be drown open a little way 
about nine, ten, or eleven o'clock, ^nd shut close again 
about two, three, or four, admitting a larger nr mailer 
portion of air, according as the heat of the day increase* or 
decreases. 

The other necessary culture of hot-home plants is -neatly the 
same ns in February, tyc. 

Raising early Flowers, Fruits , Sfc. in the Hot+kowe* 

Pots of any desirable flowering plants may still t>e intro- 
duced in the hot-house, to forward an early bloom, such at 
pinks, hydrangea, roses, hypericum, and many otherr.— See 
February , &c. 

Also pots of strawberries and vines, as in the two former 
months, to continue the supply of early fruit. 

Likewise a few more kidney-beans, &c. — See last mouth and 
January, 

In hot-houses where vines are trained in from plants grow- 
ing on the outside and conducted up under the glasses, &c. 
they will now be well advanced in young shoots, having 
fruit, which shoots should be carefully trained along in 
regular order, and all the improper and superfluous growth 
cut away. 


APRIL . 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Making Hot -beds for Cucumbers and Melons, 


Hot- beds for cucumbers and meton* may still be made both 
for successional crops to succeed the early ones : and if none 
were made in the two Inst months, it may still be done with 
2 r 
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success, to have early cucumbers in May and June, &c. and 
melons in August. 

Observe the same methods of making the bed, sowing the 
seed, planting and managing the plants, as in the three former 
months. 

Managing the Beds of early Cucumbers and Melons. 

Let the cucumber and melon hot-beds, which were made a 
month or two ago, be carefully examined, and see if they are 
of a proper degree of heat. 

This should be particularly attended to at this season, for 
these plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful crop, if the 
beds are destitute of a proper heat. 

Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to 
be much failed, let it be renewed as soon as possible. This 
must be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the sides 
of the beds, in the manner as directed in the three former 
months. 

This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which means 
the plants will be preserved in a ^rowing state, .^nd the fruit 
will set freely, and they will also s well kindly ^ and will grow 
to a handsome size. 

Yir should be admitted to th plants every day. This is done 
by raising the upper ends of tnfe glass lights of the frame with 
props, observing to raise them more or less, in proportion to 
the temperature of the heat in the beds, and according as the 
weather will permit ; that is, remembering, if there be a tole- 
rable warmth in the bed, and the weather mild, not to fail to 
raise the glasses from. one to two or three inches high, as the 
heat of the day increases, bnt especially in sunny dajs : but in 
cloudy days, when there is a sharp air, or high winds stirring, 
raise the lights but little at such a time, or sometimes not at 
all, if very cold. 

For the purpose of raising the lights to admit the air, &c. you 
should be provided with wooden props, one for each light, 
which should be made wedge fashiou, making one end three 
inches and half thick, sloped off to nothing at the other ; and 
with those you can readily raise the lights to what height you 
shall judge proper, according to the warmth of the bed, or 
temperature of the weather. 

Let mats be thrown over the glasses every evening, about 
sun-setting, and take them off again in the morning, about an 
hour or so after it rises, or as soon as the sun shines fully on 
the glasses when .sun-shining weather. 
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Water the plants, occasionally; the cucumbers will require it 
often, that is, provided there be a goo>t heat in the hot- bed, 
and the weather mild and sunny, when a moderate watering, 
once every four or five days, or a week, will be requisite; but 
let this article be applied ia moderate quantities. 

Melons should also be watered moderately at times, for 
they will require it occasionally: but ulen these plants are 
about setting their fruit, they should be watered very sparingly 
at that time, as much humidity would retard its setting, and 
prevent its swelling freely. 

Let decayed and damaged leaves he taken off as soon as they 
appear on the plants, either cucirmbers or melons ; also let aU 
decayed male flowers be taken away ; sparing always a suffi- 
ciency of the fresh blossoms for the office of impregnation as 
below. 

In hot days, when the «un is fierce, so as to occasion the 
leaves of the melons or cucumbers to Hag, it will be prouer to 
shade them for two or three hours, « wing the greatest heat, 
with a thin mat, or witli a little loose hay strewed thinly over 
the glasses. 

Impregnate, or set the young fruit of cucumbers witli the 
farina of the male blossom — The flower of cucumbers and 
melons arc male and female, separate, on the ®june plant, and 
females produce the fruit ; the males are often erroneously called 
false blossoms ; and many persons, in consequence of that 
notion, pull them off; but they are so far from being false bloom, 
that they are by nature designed to impregnate the famale 
flowers, to render them fruitful, for the anthoni? in the centre 
of the male blossom, being furnished with a fine powder, w aieh 
being dispersed on the stigma in the centre of the femaic, the 
fecundation is effected, and the fruit in a day or two after will 
begin to swell, and which, in cucumbers," will generally, in 
about a fortnight, or within a few days under or over, accord- 
ing to the state of growth of the plant , be uriived to a 
proper size for cutting, or gathering for the table, in young 
green fruit, three or four to five or six inches long ur more ; so 
that without the assistance of the male blossom, the tcinales 
having the embroy frnit at their base, wither and decay, and 
the infant fruit turns yellow and drops off. 

Therefore it is of importance to preserve a sufficiency of tbc 
male flowers, for the purpose of impregnating the females, and 
in the early culture of cucumbers, ic. it is eligible to carry 
tome of the males to the female flowers, observing for this 
purpose, to detach some new expanded male blossoms with the 
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stalk to each, and holding the stalk between the finger and 
thumb, and pulling of the petal or flower leaf surrounding the 
male organ ; then with the remaining anther®, or central part, 
touch the stigma in the centre of the female, twirling it about, 
so as some of the farina or male powder of the anther® may ad- 
here thereto; a little of which being sufficient to effect the im- 
pregnation . 

The operation is essentially necessary to be performed by 
hand to early plants at this season, that arc shut up in frames, 
l)efore the lights or glasses can be admitted sufficiently open to 
give free access to a large current of air ; or flying insects, such 
a a bees, &c. all of which assist in conveying the farina of the 
male bloom to the females, as is evident in plants exposed to 
the open air. 

The above operation of fecundating, or, as the gardeners term 
it, setting the fruit, should bo performed the same day the flow- 
ers open, and are fully expanded : which is the most essential 
period of their generative effect. 

The female or fruit-bearing flowers are readily distinguished 
at sight from the male ; the former having always the germea 
or embryo fruit placed immediately under the base of the flow- 
er ; or, in other words, the embryo-fruit issues forth with the 
flow *r-bud on its top, visible ;.*om its first eruption from the 
stem of the plant ; but the male blossom is placed immediately 
on the top of its fool-stalk without any appearance of germen, 
or fruit under its base. 

The same operation of impregnating or setting the fruit, as 
above, may a so be practised on melons ; which will have the 
same effect as in cucumbers ; but as melons are only eatable 
when ripe, it will be five or six weeks before they attain full 
size, and mature ripeness. 

Making Hot-beds to plant out Cucumbers and Melons, under 
Bell or Hand-Glasses. 

Make hot-bed ridges, about the middle or latter end of this 
month, for the cucumber or melon plants raised last month, 
in order to be planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

These hot- beds, for hand or bell-glasses, should at this time 
be made the greatest part above ground, not digging deep 
trenches, as is often practised, wherein to make them ; for by 
that practise, you cannot readily line the beds quite down to 
the bottom when the heat declines, The makiug them in 
trenches in May. when either but very modeiatc linings, or 
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sometimes not any at all, will be required, is not improper; 
but at this season do not make trench*. « deeper than about six 
inches. 

Each bed or ridge should not be less than two feet and a 
half thick of dung, but if made a yard hisrh, will be more eli- 
gible, by supporting a more durable heat, and should be thref 
or four feet wide. 

But where there is plenty of dung, it will be best to make 
them four feet wide ; and if there are more than one range to 
be made, may extend them paralhi near one another, allow- 
ing a space of at least three or four feet betw T een ; and if these 
spaces or alloys are, in about a month or five weeks after, filled 
with any moderate warm dung, ami covered with earth, it will 
throw in a fresh heat to the beds, which will be found to be of 
great advantage to the plants. See May. 

The beds being made as above directed, then may either 
earth them directly, or in two, three, or four days after, when 
the dung will be settled, and the hec arises to the top of the 
bed, laying the earth eight or ten inches thick on every part. 

When this is done, mark out the holes or places for the 
plants at three feet and a half asunder : then set on the bell 
or hand-glasses, one over each hole, and keep them close down 
till the dung has thoroughly warmed the earth ; then, forming 
that under each glass a little hollow, proceed to put in the plants. 

Let two melon plants be set for each glass, but you may 
plant three cucumber plants under each : observing, if possi- 
ble, to remove and plant them W'ith a ball of earth about their 
roots, so as they may not feel much check in their growth by 
removal. 

As soon as they arc planted, let them be moderately water- 
ed, to settle the earth about their roots, and directly set on 
the glasses ; and if sunny w eather, and the sun powerful, shade 
them a little with a mat over each glass ; and the waterings 
should be afterwards occasionally lepeaf' d once or twice a 
week, according to the degree of wuimth in the bed, and tem- 
perature of the weather; but let uiodeialion be a’.. /ays observ- 
ed iu perfoiming this work, especially when newly planted. 

Continue to shade the plants occasionally irom the sun, 
when it is powerful, till they have taken good root in the new 
earth ; but when the plants are able to bear the sun, without 
Having let them enjoy it freely. 

Let the ^glasses be covered ever; ivght with mats : this 
ihould be constantly practised till the end of May or begin- 
ning or middle of Juue. 
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Give air to the plants moderately, every warm sunny day by 
raising one side of the glasses with a prop about an inch, or a 
little more or less occasionally, shutting close towards evening 
and all night. 

Remember, if the plants have not been stopped or topped 
before, it must now be done : this is to be done when the 
plants have two or three rough leaves : observing, at that 
time, to pinch off the top or central bud of the plant in the 
manner directed last month; and each plant thus treated will 
produce two, three, or four shoots, or runners ; and when 
these runners have three joints, and if no fruit appear, it will 
also be proper to stop them again, by pinching off the top bud 
of each at the third joint, which will cause each of these run- 
ners to put out two or three more shoots ; and by that prac- 
tise, the plants will bo well furnished with fruitful runners ; 
for it is from these lateral shoots that wc are to expect the 
fruit*, as w lien the plants aie not. stopped at the first joint, 
&c as above, they often produce but only one or two prin- 
cipal runners from each, plant, and these would peiliaps run 
a yard in length without showing one fruit, bui csp. ciahy the 
cucumbers. 


Solving Cuwmbci and Melon Seeds. 

Sow the seeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning of this 
nonth, to raise some plants to ridge oul, under hand or bell- 
glasses, in May. — See the directions of last and following 
month. 


Lettuces, 

Transplant cos and Cilicia lettuce, or any other sorts that 
require it, where they stand close, both those of the winter 
standing, and such as were sown in February, or early in the 
last month. 

Choose a spot of good giound for these plants, and if 
moderately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth : 
dig the grouud evenly one spade deep, and rake the sur- 
face smooth, then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve in- 
ches distant each way; water them immediately, and repeat 
it occasionally in dry weather, till they have taken good 
Toot. 

Sow cos and cabbage lettuce ; also the seeds of the large 
admirable cabbage lettuce, which is singularly $ne j like- 
wise the Cilicia and imperial, or any other sorts of lettuces, 
may be sown any time this mon'h. 
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Dig <1 spot of rich ground for them in an open situation ; 
sow the seed equally, aud not too tMck, and rake them in 
lightly. 

Repeat the sowings once a fortnight, or three weeks, that 
there *uay be a regular, succession. 

Small Salading. 

Sow small salading, generally about every week or fort- 
night i the sorts are cresses, mustard, rape, and radish. 

Dig a bed, &c. of light mellow earth for these seeds, and rake 
the surface fine. Draw some flat shallow drills} sow the 
seeds thereii , each kind separate, and cover them lightly with 
eaith. 

Water them moderately if the weather should be dry, which 
will greatly promote their growth. 

If those in the open ground are attacked with hoary morn- 
ing frosts, and, if a sunny uay, water it off before the sun comes 
strong on the plants, as in the last ir mth. 

Radishes . 

Thin the general crops of radishes where they have arisen 
too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches asunder, 
and dear them fioin weeds. 

Radish seed, both of the short-topped and salmon-coloured 
sorts, should be sown at three different times this month j by 
which means a constant 'apply of young radishes may be ob- 
tained, allowing about twelve or fourteen days between each 
time of sow ing ; choosing at this time an open situation for 
this seed : sow it evenly on the surface, and rake it \ve p in, 
and the plants will come up in a few days at this season, and 
be of a proper size for drawing in three or four weeks. 

The crops of early radishes, in general, should be often 
watered in di y weather ; this will promote their swelling freely, 
and will prevent their growing hot and sticky. 

Turnip- rooted Radishes . 

Where the turnip- rooted, or small round radishes are required, 
some seed may still be sown any time this mouth, both of 
white and red sorts ; but most of the white. 

They should be sown :n an open compartment of light 
ground ; and when the leaves of the plants are about an inch 
broad, they^hould be thinned about :i.< , three, or four inches 
distance. 
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Bat as to the large Spanish turnip-rooted radishes, both 
black and white sorts, the principal season for sowing them is 
in Junefcnd Juiyj and those frojn that sowing will be fit to 
draw in August, September, and Oetober, when they will eat 
very mild ; but of these, the blaok is .most geuerally known, 
and best for principal culture. See July. 

Hoe and thin the turnip-ratmbes sown last month to three 
or four inches distance. 

Spinach and Beets. 

Sow spinach for a suqcessional crop in May and June : it 
will yet succeed, and may be sown any time this month. 

Where a constant supply of this plant is required, you should 
sow some seed once a fortnight, a* the spring sowings soon 
run up for seed ; observing the round-leaved spinach is still the 
proper sort to sow now, which may he sown either broad-cast 
and raked in, or in shallow dulls. 

Hoe the spinach which was sown in the former month, es- 
pecially that of the broad-cast sowings, and thin the plants out 
to three, four, or five inches distance. 

Beets, if omitted sowing before, may still be Su\vn, of the 
different sorts, in the early part of this month. — See March , 
#EC. 


GarlicJt , Shallot #, and Chives. 

May still plant garlick, shallots, and cluves, as directed in 
the two last months. 


Kidney-beans. 

Plant "kidney-beans, of the early kinds, the beginning or 
middle of this month. 

Choose a compartment of lightish dry ground for them, 
where it is defended from cold winds, and open to the sun ; 
draw drills an inch deep, and tw :> feet or thirty inches asunder ; 
drop the beaag in the drills two inches apart, and draw the 
earth equally over them ; do not cover them more than an inch 
deep ; for, if covered too deep at this early time, they are very 
liable, many of them, to rot, especially if much rain falls ; and 
the plants would rise thin and straggling ; and for the same 
reason should, at this time, plant them principally in settled 
dry weather. 

About the middle or twentieth to the latter part of this mouth, 
may plant kidney-beans for a first main crop $ the proper sorts 
are the speckled dwarfs, dun coloured, Battersea, and Canter- 
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bury dwarfs ; allotting them a free s'*?ation and lightish good 
ground ; and planted in drills an inch deep and drills two feet 
and half asunder* 

t 

Asparagus. 

Foik asparagus beds which^are not yet done. Let this work 
be finished the first week in this month, for the buds or young 
shoots will now be forming below in great forwardness. — Sec 
March. 

Hake the beds smooth immediately after they are forked. 

Asparagus may yet bu planted where required, for the plants 
will now Uitve loot very fieelv- but let this work be finished 
by the middle of the month, tor these plants will not succeed 
well if planted later. 

Let the same method be observed in planting them as men* 
tinned in the former months. 

Sow asparagus seed, if omitted last month, to raise plants 
for new plantations, where required, for forcing. — See Aspa- 
ragus last month. 

Dressing and planting Artichokes. 

Whgrc artichokes were not dressed and slipped last month, 
it should now be done, for they will now have made their 
spring shoots, which will be shot »p a little height through the 
giouml. 

Let the same method be observed in dressing them, as di- 
rected in March. 

Plant aitichokes where wanted; they will yet succeed and 
have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant them soon 
in the month.— See March. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in an open 
situation, and lay some good rotten dung thereon, and dig it in 
a proper depth. Let young plants be procured and prepared 
as in last month, and set in vows, four and half asunder, 
and not less than two feet, nor more than a yard distance from 
each other in the rows, giving a good watering. 

Cabbages and Savoys, 

Now transplant, if not done in March, all the cabbage plants 
yet remaining in their winter beds, or all that you intend plant- 
ing out finally this spring, for the summer and autumnal crops . 
and let it be done the beginning, oi as soon as possible this 
month, that they may get good root before dry weather sets in ; 
give the plants a little water as soon as planted. 
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fiat to the large Spai^sl) tur^iD- rooted radishes, both 
black and white M»$on for sowing them is 

jn*Jnne4md &tbM$ 1 soffito^ wiH be fit to 

draw iir September, October, n4en they wiU eat 
very mild : bqt of these* i|iO ,Pfcok is jnost generally known, 
and, best for principal calfenre*4gSee /yhj- 

Hoe aud ? Ain the„ sdwnJast month to three 

or four Indies ' ! ! ' ^ *\ 

JSpinach and Beets. 

-Sow spinach for a snccessioH^l crop in May arid June: it „ 
will yet succeed, and day be sdtfn any feme this mouth. 

Where a constant supply of this plant is required, you should 
sow some seed once a fortnight,^ the spring sowings soon 
run up for seed ; observing the round-leaved dpinach is still the 
proper sdrt to eoW^now, which may be sqwn either broad-cast 
and raked in, or in shallot drills. 

Hoe die spinach L which was sown^tn the former month, es- 
pecially 5ftiat *C the broad-cast swings, and thin the plants out 
to three, four, or five inches distance. 

Beets, if omitted sowieg before, may still be sown, -of the 
different sorts, in the early part of this month.— See March, 
<tc. 

■ ■ a s : % 

Garlick, Shallets , and Chives. 

May still plant garlick, shallots, and chives, as directed pi 
the two last months. 

- ’ Kidnqfr&eans, 

Plant *kidney-hOtns, of ike early kinds, the beginning or 
middle of this month. ^ 

Choose axcompartment of lightish dry ground for them, 
where it is defended from cold winds, and open fcq the sun ; 
draw drills an inch deep, and two feet or thifty inches asunder ; 
drop the beans in the dHlfs Wo inches apart, and draw the 
earth equally over them ; do not cover them more than an inch 
deep ; for, if coveted too deep at this earlyitime, they are very 
liable, many Of them, to rot, especially ifmuch rain falls; and 
the plapts would rise thin an! straggling ; and for the same 
reasonshould, at this feme^plant thefh principally in settled 
dry weather. 

^ ^tbonUhe middle or twentieth to thelatter part of this month, 
may plant kidney-beans for a first mein crop ; the proper ‘sorts 
are the speeded dwarfs, dun coloured, Battersea, and banter- 
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bury dwarfs \ allotting them a free situation and lightish good 
ground ; and planted in drills aninch deep and drills two feet 
and half asunder* 

Asparagus. 

Fork asparagus beds whid&re not yet done. Let this work 
be finished the first week in this month, for the buds or young 
shoots will now be forming below in great forwardness. — Sec 
March . 

Rake the beds smooth immediately after they are forked. 

Asparagus may yet be planted where required, for the plants 
will now take root very freely; but let this work be finished 
by the middle of the month, ior these plants will not succeed 
well if planted later. 

Let the same method be observed in planting them as men- 
tioned in the former months. 

Sow asparagus seed, if omitted last month, to raise plants 
for new plantations, where required, o* for forcing. — See Aspa- 
ragus'll month. 

Dressing and planting Artichokes . 

Where artichokes were not dressed and slipped last month, 
it should now be done, for they will now have made their 
spring shoots, which will be shot up a little height through the 
ground. 

Let the same method be observed in dressing them, as di- 
rected in March. 

l’lant artichokes where wanted ; they will yet succeed and 
have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant them soon 
in the month.— See March. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in an open 
situation, and lay some good rotten dung thereon, and dig it in 
a proper depth. Let young plants be procured and prepared 
as in last month, and set in rows, four fe^ and half asunder, 
and not less than two feet, nor more than a yard distance from 
each other in the rows, giving a good watering. 

Cabbages and Savoys . 

Now transplant, if not done in March, all the cabbage plants 
yet remaining in their winter beds, or all that you intend plant- 
ing out finally this spring, for the summer and autumnal crops . 
and let it be done the beginning, 01 as soon as possible this 
month, that they may get good root before dry weather sets in ; 
give the plants a little water as soon as planted. 
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Draw up some earth about the stems of former-planted for- 
ward cabbage plants 3 it will strengthen them and greatly en- 
courage their growth. 

Sow cabbage and savoy seeds, to raise some plants both for 
a succession of young summer cabbages, and a general supply 
of full cabbages and savoys for autumn use, and a full winter 
crop 3 the same sorts mentioned last month are proper. Let 
these seeds be sown, each sort separately, in an open situation, 
aud rake them in equally. 

Sow also some sugar-loaf, and Yorkshire, or other quick- 
hearting cabbages to plant for summer coleworts. 

Some of the cabbage and savoy plants which were sown in 
February and March, for a succession of young summer and 
autumn cabbages, uad a forward autumn crop of savoys, should 
be thinned out and pricked into nursery-beds, to get strength 
before they are planted out for good. 

Let this be done when the plants have leaves one or two 
inches broad : preparing beds of good earth about three feet 
and a half wide, in an open situation. Let the largest plants 
be drawn out regularly from the sc^d-bcd, n *. 1 pi int them in 
the beds prepared for them, at four or five inches distance every 
way. Water them immediately, and repeat it occasionally in 
dry '\eathe'\ 

The smaller plants which are left in the seed-bed should be 
cleared from weeds 3 then give them a good watering, to settle 
the earth about their roots, loosened in drawing out the others j 
they will then grow strong, and in two or three weeks be in 
fine order for transplantation. 

2 ?<;re- Cole. 

Sow curled bore-cole, sometimes called brown cole and green 
cole, for there are two principal soits, one green and the other 
of a dark red or brown colour, are a sort of loose cabbage or 
open cole wort kind, as they never close, or turn in their leaves 
to form auy close head, and are excellent for winter and 
spring. 

These greens arc greatly esteemed for their being so very 
hardy as almost to resist the severest cold 3 and they boil very 
green and tender, and eat extremely sweet, both in their large 
top-heads, and the sprouts which arise from the sides of the 
sulks, which naturally run up tall, and furnish, besides the top- 
head, numerous side sprouts, their whole length, next spring. 

The seed may be sown any time this month 3 the earlier it is 
so»m now, the more time the plants will have to grow strong 
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and tall, both to produce large head', and great abuudance of 
side sprouts ; but for a more particular account, see the work 
of March and May. 


Cauliflowers. 

The early cauliflower plants under hand-glasses should have 
earth drawn up to their stems. This will be of great service 
in promoting a strong forward growth. 

The hand or bell-glasses may Mill be continued over these 
plants on nights, and cold wet weather : but in warm days, 
and when I'lere are worm rains, J n t them be at such times ex- 
posed to the free air be. when the plants are considerably 
advanced in growth, the glasses should be raised proportiona- 
bly high on props ; first drawing a border of earth, two or three 
inches high, or more, round each plant; then place the props 
upon that, and set the glasses on the props j but toward the 
Ciivl of this month, or beginning of i xt, if the plants aie giown 
'Miishierably large, the glasses should be taken entirely away. 

Where any of the winter standing cauliflower plants in 
frames, bo>dcM, ike. were not finished planting out last month, 
h t it now be done as there directed. 

Young cauliflower plants i.iiscd from reed sown last month, 
should now be pricked out into nursery -Uds, or some in a hot- 
bed, to forward them for final transplanting. — See March . 

The cauliflower plants which u ore raised from seed early 
this spring;, should be planted out for good, some of the strong- 
est about the latter end of this month, and the rest in May 
and June. 

Make choice of a piece of good ground for them in a free 
situation ; some good rotten dung should be spread over the 
piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two feet or thirty 
inches distant from each other every way. 

Water them immediately after they are planted : and in dry 
weather repeat the waterings frequently till the plants have 
laken good root: they will produce some miduiing heads in 
July, fyc. 

Broccoli. 

Sow broccoli the beginning or middle, and towards the lat- 
ter end of this month, to come in for autumn, winter, and early 
spring supply ; clioosc some early purple, to come in for au- 
tumn, and late purple to stand the winter, and a proportional 
supply of the white or c ndillenci bioccoli: sow them in an 
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open space of light rich ground, each sort separate, and rake 
them in evenly; the plants will soon come op, and be fit i<f 
plant out in June. 

If any early plants were raised in the former months for au- 
tumn use and beginning of winter, let some of them be now 
pricked out into nursery-beds, to get strength for planting out 
finally early in June, &c.—See that article in the work of the 
last and following months. 

Now, early in this month, mark for seed some of the best 
spring-heading broccoli, if not done in March, and permitted 
to remain for seeding; ripening in August. 

Onions and Lechs, 

Onions and leeks inay be yet sown the beginning of the month, 
for they will not succeed well if sown later, but especially 
the onions, which will not bulb elfectually : or may now 
60 W onions on a light, poorish soil, to produce small bulbs 
for pickling. 

For the method of preparing the ground and sowing thes 
seeds, sec Onions and Locks last month. 

Cclcrij . 

Thu young celery plants, which were sown in February or 
March for an early crop, will be fit to prick out now, some in 
the beginning, and others toward the middle or latter end of 
this month, into a nursery-bed of rich light earth, or in a hot- 
bed, to bring them forwarder. 

Prepare a spot of rich ground, form it into three or four feet 
wide beds, and rake the surface smooth ; then thin out a 
quantity of the best plants from the seed-bed, and plant them 
into the above, at about three inches distance ; or may also 
prick some of the earliest into a moderate hot-bed, to forwad 
them : then give a moderate wat :ring, and repeat it at times 
till the plants have taken fresh root. 

The plants should rema ; " in these beds a month or six weeks, 
to get strength before they are planted out finally into the 
trenches. 

As these early sown plants, after they become fit for use, 
will not continue long before they will run up for seed, there 
should not be any larger quantity of them raised or planted 
out 

Sow some celery seed in the first or second week of this 
month, to raise some plants for a general crop, and to succeed 
those which were sown in Match. 
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Dig for this purpose a bed of rich IHit earth, and make the 
surface even ; sow the seed thereon moderately thick, and rake 
it in lightJy: and in dry weather give frequent moderate 
waterings, both before and after the plants come up, which being 
very essential, should not be omitted. 

Sowing Car do on * , 

Where cardoons are required and if the sowing of them was 
omitted last month, it may be done the beginning of this j ob- 
serving the same method as directe d in March • 

And for their farther culture, see the work of May , June, 
and July. 

Carrots and Parsncps. 

Carrots may yet be sown for a full crop ; but in order to have 
tolerable sized roots in son^e reasonable time in summer, let the 
seed be sown the beginning of the month. 

Where, however, a supply of youn^ carrots are required, it 
is proper to perform two different sowings this month ; the 
first sow ing should be in the beginning, and the second towards 
the latter end of the month. 

Parsncps may also still be sown in the beginning or mid- 
dle of this month ; but if sown later, the crop will not 
succeed well, at least not to have large swelling roots in full 
growth. 

For the method of sowing both carrots and parsneps sec the 
w ork of March. 


Sowing Nasturtiums. 

Sow nasturtium-seed : draw a drill or drills, about an inch 
deep, and a yard asunder, or a single drill under any fence, 
&c. on which to train the plants in their running growth ; sow 
the seed moderately thin, and cover it in regularly with the 
earth. — See March, 


Sowing Pot-herbs, 8fc. 

Thyme and sweet-marjorum should now be sown, if not done 
last month : also savory and hyssop. 

Choose a spot of light rich earth for these seeds, and having 
dug the ground evenly, and divided it into compartments, sow 
the seeds on the surface, each sort separate, and rake them in 
lightly ; or may sown in small drills, as observed in March . 

Parsley, chervil, and coriander, may yet be sown ; draw 
shallow drills for tlies esceds ; sow them in the drills, each 
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sort separate, moderately thick, and cover them with earth 
about a quarter to half au inch deep. 

Sow borage and bugloss where wanted ; also clary, angelica, 
lovage, scurvy -grass, carraway, and carduus $ burnet, sorrel, 
and marigolds, fennel and dill, may likewise be sown now, the 
beginning, middle, or any time this month, each sort separately, 
in any beds or border of common earth, either sown on the 
surface, and raked in evenly, or in shallow drills, six inches to 
a foot asunder. 


Planting Pot and Sweet Herbs. 

Plant rooted slips of balm, penny-royal, and chamomile, &c. 
in the herbary, or places where they are to remain, six to eight 
or nine inches distance. 

Mint succeeds very well, planted any time this month \ the 
method of planting it now is both by slipping the young plants, 
and by cuttings of the stalks. 

By young plants. — Proceed to some old mint beds, and slip 
oft' a proper quantity of the strongest young shoots that are 
about from three or four to live or sk inches Lig’i, drawing them 
up carefully with a little root to each slip, then plant them in 
;o\vs, allowing six inches between each row , and Jet them be 
set ibont four inches apa r t in i»ic lines. Water them as soon 
as they are planted, and repeat it frequently in dry weather, till 
the plants are well rooted : and they will soon advance in quick 
growth, for plentiful use all the summer, and to gather for dry- 
ing, &c. 

By cuttings. — When the spring shoots in the old beds, &c. 
have advanced from about six to ten or fifteen inches high, cot 
off a quantity, and divide them into lengths of about half a 
foot 5 plant them in rows as above directed, and give a good 
watering : they will readily grow and multiply exceedingly. 

Root-slips of tansey and tarragon may yet be planted 5 like- 
wise pot-marjorum, burnet, chives, and sorrel. 

They should be planted where they are to remain ; allowing 
eight or nine inches distance between plant and plant. 

Plant top slips of sage ; they will grow freely. 

Let the slips be now of the young shoots of last summer, those 
of the same year not being fit till next month or June , slipping 
off a quantity of about five, six, or seven inches in length, and 
plant them in a shady border, at four or five inches distance, 
inserting them into the earth almost to their tops ; water them 
frequently in dry weather. They will make *good plants by 
August or September ; and may then be taken up, and planted 
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in beds of good earth, at tea or twelve inches distance every 
way. 

Thyme, hyssop, savory, and win ter- marjoram, grow freeiy 
from side-slips or cuttings, planted, any time this month $ or 
by slipping the roots and top together, or divided into rooted 
off-sets, planting and managing the whole lo the same manner 
as above directed for the sage. 

This is also still a good season to plant and to propagate by 
slips, lavender, for its flowers to distil, &c\ also rue, rosemary, 
and laveuder-cotton, in smaller portions, for domestic occasions : 
all propagated by small branch slips or cuttings of the young 
Wood ; and may also plant wormwood. 

Let the slips or cuttings bo snoo'a of ia^t summer, four or 
five to six or eight inches long. Plant them in a shady border, 
about six inches asunder, and each about half way in the 
ground. Let them be frequently watered. In September they 
may be taken up, aud planted where they are to remain, allow- 
ing them a foot distance. 

Note . — Rooted full plants of all the above herbs and aro- 
matics, may also ue planted now for immediate occasions. 

Capsicums , Love apples , and Basil. 

Sow capsicum and love-apples for their fruit to pickle, and 
for soups, & c. also basil, if omitied last month, the beginning 
or middle of this, being still a proper season for that work, 
sowing them in a hot-bed, as directed in Marcl 

Turnips. 

Turnips may be sown any time this month for a full sun... ter 
crop j this seed is of a quick growth, and the plants will appear 
a few days after the seed is sown. 

Let tliis seed lie sown in an open spot of ground, moderately 
thin and as cqualfo as possible 5 tread it down regularly, and 
rake it in with a light and even hand. 

Hoe and thin the early turnips which were sown the two 
former months, leaving the plants seven or eight inches distant 
from each other. 


Scorzonera and Salsafy. 

Sow scorzonera ^od sakafy about the middle of this month, 
for the principal crop. Those which are sow r n earlier than 
that time, are apt to run up lor seed before the roots acquire 
their due size, especially the scorzonera, and are thereby ren- 
dered treeless. 
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Sow fUcin separately, ia open situations, and rake them in, 
or sown in drills, six or eight inches asunder. 

They will require thinning in Mayor June to five or six inches 
distance, and the roots will attain perfection in autumn, and 
continue good all winter till spring following ; are by many 
much esteemed, both to boil and eat like young carrots, and in 
soups, &c. and the salsafy likewise for its young top-shoots in 
spring. 


Purslane. 

Purslane may be sown now, if warm dry weather, on a bed of 
light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it either in drills 
six inches asunder, or evenly on the surface, and rake it in 
lightly and regular. Water the bed often in dry weather, and 
shade it from the hot sun till the plants arc come up, and have 
gotten a little strength. 

But if cold or very wet weather, sow some either in a hot- 
bed, under shelter of glasses, or in a warm dry border, and 
defended from cold, &c. 

This plant being of a moist cold nature, is by many people 
much esteemed to use in summer salads. 

Loans. 

Plant more beans : this should be done at two or three dif- 
erent times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days be- 
tween each time of pirn ting ■ in order thereby to have a 
plentiful regular supply of young beans in good perfection. 

The long-podded beans are a proper kind to plant at this 
time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer ; it is also a very 
fine eating bean, if gathered while young ; and is a very profit- 
able bearer for the use of a family. They may be planted any 
time this month, allowing the distance of two feet and half, or 
a yard between the rows. 

The Windsor bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or any of the 
arge kinds of beans, m yet be planted. 

JLet these be also planted in rows, a yard at least asunder. 

But in planting the above, or any other large kind of beans, if 
you allow the distance of three feet and a half between the rows, 
you might then have a row of savoys between, planted next 
month, or June; and if four feet asunder, may plant two rows 
either of those or spring-sown cabbages, to come in for autumn 
and winter service, 

ihe white-blossom beans are great favourites with many 
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people; they may also be planted ar time this month. Let 
the iows be two feet and a half asunder. 

These beans are but small, but none excel them for eating 
whilst young ; and they are plentiful bearers, for their stalks 
are generally loaded with pods, from th** very bottom to the 
lop. 

Any other sorts of beans required to inciease the vanely, 
may now be planted. 

Draw earth to the stems of all sorts of beans which arc come 
up ; this should be doRe when the plants are from about three 
to four or five inches high, and it will greatly strengthen and 
forward their growth. 

Peas. 

Sow peas to succeed those sown iu March. Where a con- 
stant supply of peas are required, there should be some sown at 
•east every fortnight or three weeks. 

The marrowfat and Spanish m< atto, being of the large 
kinds, arc both very fine eating peas and great bearers, and an- 
very proper ki ds tosow at this season ; likewise the rouncivul 
is a fine large pea f$r a late crop ; but any other of the large 
kind of peas may be sown any time this month. 

The hot-spurs, or any of the smaller kinds of peas arc also 
proper to be sown now, if required : also any of the dwarf 
sorts; for most sc.wS will succeed if sown any time in this 
month. 

Draw earth to such rows of peas which are come up and ad- 
vanced a little height. This will strengthen the plants, and 
forward them greatly in their growth. 

The earthing should always be performed for the fiisl time 
when the plants arc about three or four inches high. 

Set sticks to peas where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This should be done w hen the plants are about five or 
6ix inches high, observing to have sticks of a proper height , 
that is, for the marrowfat and other large peas, they should be 
six or seven feet high ; but those of four or fr*e feet will do 
for the hot-spurs, and other small sorts of peas, placing one 
row of sticks to each row of peas 

PoUdo . 

* Potatos may yet be successfully planted, if it was omitted 
in the last month; but they should h“ planted the first or se- 
cond week in th& month, that they may attain good perfection 
for use forward in autumn, and full growth by October. 
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Note . — However, I have planted potatos so late as the lat- 
ter end of this month, and have had very fine autumn crops ; 
and have sometimes planted in May, ana beginning of June, 
and have also had tolerable good success. But I could not ad- 
vise this late planting for any general practise ; only that in 
case tlu^ ground intended for planting cannot be sooner got 
ready, or if any casual delay or omission, may venture to plant 
them with tolerable hopes of a good full crop, fit to take up 
about Michaelmas. 

However, the beginning and middle of this month is not 
too late to plant full crops, with expectation of a plentiful pro- 
duction in good perfection. 

For the method of planting these roots, see the work of 
March. 

Destroy Weeds. 

Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from seed in 
every part of the garden. The utmost diligence should be used 
to destroy them while they are young, before they get the start 
of the crops; especially towards the middle and latter end of 
this month, when, if a forward season, they will be advancing 
m rapid growth. 

Fay pai ticular regard, at that time, to your small crops ; as 
onions, carrots, parsneps, and the like ; weeds grow much 
quicker than they do ; and if they are not weeded in time, ei- 
ther by small hoeing, or hand-weeding, the weeds will soon 
overtop the plants, and occasion much labour and trouble to 
clear them. 

Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the ground 
between the rows of beaks, peas, cabbages, and cauliflowers, 
and other crops that stand wide, to destroy the weeds. 

A large piece of ground may soon be gone over with a hoe, 
when the ..weeds are small ; bjtwhen they are permitted to 
grow large, it requires double labour to destroy them. 


Sea- Cabbage. 

May yet sow seed of the sea-cabbage, as directed last month, 
if then omitted. 

Or, where required, may also transplant year-old plants, 
now advancing in shoots, 'either from seed-beds, or former 
pricked-out beds, or transplanted rows, &c. and planted for a 
crop where wanted, in bed? 6nally to remain. — See March 
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Gourds and Pumpkins. 

Now you may sow the seeds of gourds and pumpkins.— See 
the List of Plants . 

The fruit of these plants being sometimes used, both when 
quite young, and in their more advanced and mature growth, 
for culinary purposes, a few may be raised for these occasions. 

With respect to lowing the seed* of any of the above sorts, 
it is to be observed, that, in order to bring the plants forward* 
to produce fruit as soou as possible, and to ripen early in au- 
tumn, they must be sown in a hot-bed, cither under a frame 
and lights, or in a smaller 1 ot-hed for one or more hand or 
bell glasses, &c. earthing the bed five or six inches thick ; and, 
in either of which, sow the seed about half an inch to near an 
inch deep, and directly put on the glasses, observing also, to 
throw a mat, &c. over tho bed on nights. When the plants 
appear, give plenty of air every dav, by raising the glasses ; 
for they must be brought by degrees 10 bear the open air fully, 
to harden and ^epare them for transplanting in May. 

But these seeds should not be sown until about the middle 
or third week in the month 5 and they will be ready to trans- 
plant by the third or fourth week, in May, whic ? Is as soon as 
they can generally thrive in the full open air. 

But if required have any of the curious sorts of these 
plants to produce ripe fruit as early as possible, sow the seed 
as above, about the middle of the month, either in the places 
where they are to remain, upon holes of hot dung, covering 
them with hand-glasses until the end of May. or may be raised 
in a hot- bed, as before directed, and planted out under hand- 
glasses ; or for want of such, plant them close under a warm 
fence in May. 

But for the method of their further culture and proper places 
to plant them in finally, see the work of May . 

However, as to the common pumpkin, it being rather too 
rampant to raise as above, and is more adviseable to sow it in 
May, in the place where the plants are to remain ; as may 
likewise any of the gourd kinds.— See May, 
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Fruit tieea may yet be planted where required. The soils 
which will now succeed are apples, pears, plums, and cherries. 
But rather than lose a season, you may also venture so plant 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines, or any other sorts of fruit 
trees j foi most sorts will yet take root tolerably well, though 
probably they will not shoot so freely, nor be able to resist the 
drought in the summer so welLas those which were planted a 
month or two sooner. Observing, however, that where late 
planting is from some cause unavoidable, and having a previous 
knowledge thereof, it would in that case be highly proper to 
take up the trees some time before, to check their shooting, 
arid lay them by the roots in u trench of earth, till they can be 
planted. 

Where, however, it ib intended to plant any of the above 
kind of fruit trees, now, let them be planted the first or second 
week in the month, if possible, for they will not take root so 
well, nor grow prosperously, ii planted later. 

When they arc planted, let every three have a large water- 
ing ; it will cause the earth to settle in close among their roots, 
and prepare them for striking forth fresh fibres. Let the 
waterings be repeated in dry weather, about once a week or 
fortnight. 

New planted trees in general, but particularly such as aie 
planted late in the spring, should be frequently watered in dry 
weather j but once in a week or len days, or thereabouts, will 
be often enough. In doiog this, give a sufficient watering to 
reach the roots effectually ; amj iet their heads be sometimes 
watered as well as tht-ir roots. 

To preserve the earth moist about the roots of new-planted 
trees, let some mulch be spread on the surface of the ground* 
round their stems : this vyill keep out the effects of sun and 
wind, and the earth will retain a due moisture, with the assis- 
tance of a moderate watering now and then. 

Destroy Insects on Fruit Trees. 

Insects often do much damage to fruit trees, if not prevent- 
ed. This is tiie time they begin to breed on the buds, leaves. 
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and new advancing shoots of vomit** tiers, and also fre- 
quently on those of older growth. Proper means should be 
used to destroy them in time, before they spread over the ge- 
neral I) ranches. 

Wall trees, in particular, more especially peaches and nec- 
tarines, &c. being the most liable to the*, depredations, should 
lie frequently looked over. 

Where you perceive any of the leaves of these trees to have 
a crumply, deformed appearance, clammy, &c. it is a certain 
sign of insdfcts. Let the worst of these leaves be taken off as 
soon as they appear : and if the ends of any of the young shoots 
are also attacked, prune .way such infected parts : and if 
furnished with a garden watering engine, it would be greatly 
serviceable therewith to dash the branches with water in, dry 
weather j which, and the other above precautions, if proceeded 
to in time, will do a great deal in preventing the mischief from 
spreading considerably. 

Or where wall trees arc much ii. Tested, hrst pull off all the 
curled or crumpled leaves ; then get some tobacco-dust, and 
scatter some of it over all t he branches, but most on those 
places where the insects arc troublesome. This should be 
.•f revved over the trees on a morning, and let it remain. It 
rill greatly diminish the \erinin, and not iuiure the lcau'S or 
fruit. 

But fruit trees are also sometimes attacked by insects of the 
caterpillar tiibe, contained numerously in a minute cmbiyo state 
in small webs, deposited on the branches, &c. animated by the 
heat of the weather, soon over-run and devour the young leaves, 
whereby neither the trees rior fruit prosper in growth , which 
should therefore be attended to occasionally, especially in young 
trees, picking off the webs, Ike. before they animate considei- 
ably i and if accommodated with a watering engine, above sug- 
gested, might play the water strongly upon the trees $ so as, in 
the whole, to diminish the increase and c prcading depredations 
of the vermin as much as possible 


Finish all Pruning, 

All winter pruning that still remains to be done should now 
he wholly completed iti all kinds ot wall and espalier trees, 
*nnd others, as soon as possible, especially in the forward-blos- 
soming wall trees, &c. as apricots, poaches, nectarines, which 
will be considerably advamed in blossom buds, and p'ubably 
ome in full bloom, and theicforc should be foywardid in the 
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pruning with particular care finishing the whole early in this 
month. 

Likewise in cherries, plums, pears, and apples, that still 
remain unpruned, loose no timd*now in forwarding that work, 
first the cherries and plums, then the pears and apples. 

And %ny vines and figs not'pruned, giv# particular attention 
to, have these finished as soon as possible, in the beginning or 
middle of this month at farthest. 

Propagating Vines. v 

May still plant cuttings of vines to raise a sttj>ply of new 
plants ; and for the method, see the work of March. 

Vines are also propagated by layers ; and it is not yet too 
late to lay them ; observing that the one or two years’ shoots 
are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four inches 
deep in the earth, together sometimes, where convenient, with 
that part of the branch the shoots proceed from, leaving about 
three buds of the young shoots out of the ground. 

They will be well-rooted by Michaelmas j then they may be 
separated from the old plants, and planted cither in a nursery 
bed for a year or two, or where they are finally to remain. 

Begin the Svnwn ^dressing of Vines . 

Vines against the walls should be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, if a forward 
season, be advancing in numerous spring shopts, and the useless 
ones should be displaced. 

In looking over the vines, observe, at this time to displace 
only such shoots as appear to be absolutely useless ; there 
generally arises many small shoots from the old branches ; but 
as these, from the old wood, seldom produce grapes the same 
year, therefore let most of them be rubbed off dose, except in 
such places where a supply of new wood is, or wifftepparently 
be wanted, which should be well attended to, and leave for the 
present all the shoots which arise from the last year’s wood, 
or same year's beurers : nut where two shoots arise from one 
eye, take the worst away, the remaining oneVill grow stronger, 
and its fruit be superior in proportion. 

Let it be observed, that this dressing or displacing of useless 
shoots is at this early time to be performed chiefly with the 
finger and thumb, rubbing the shoots off close. 

The useless shoots being cleared away, the useful ones, when 
of due length, should be tiained close to the wall, in a regular 
manner, so that each may equally enjoy the advantage of the 
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sun and air, to promote its growth, together with that of the 
fruit. 

By the above early regulating the grape vines, the bundles 
of grapes will advance freely m their proper growth, larger, 
more regular, and ripen soone?tn greater perfection, than when 
the vines are Suffered to run intqgponfusi' i \ besides, the work 
can be performed considerably sooner, and with much greater 
requisite correctness, regularity, pud essential effect, both to the 
vines, and prosperity of the fruit. 

The vine# in the vineyard should now have stakes placed to 
them. If it was not done before, let this be dohefhe beginning 
of the month. 

Fix the stakes firmly in Ur grnind ; then let the vines be 
tied to them neatly, and at regular distances. 

The ground between the rows of vineyard-vines should bo 
kept perfectly free from w eeds ; for keeping the surface of the 
ground quite clean between the vines in this order of culture, 
proves of particular advantage in promoting a forward or free 
growth in the advancing young fruit. 

Therefore, v\en weeds make their appearance, let the hoo 
be applied to them in a dry day, and destroy them before they 
arrive at any considerable growth. 


Protecting the Blossoms , § of Wall Trees from Frost, 

Continue to defend the blossoms and young fruit on wall 
trees, particularly those of the choice sorts of apricots, peach- 
es, and nectarines, as in February and March- 

Where the sheltering of thesa trees is practised, ?t slmvld be 
continued occasionally all this mouth ; foi although there may 
happen to be some fine warm days and nights yet the weather 
is sometimes bo very inconstant at this season, that we often 
have such severe hard frosts as to prove the destruction of the 
blossoms aftd young fruit on such of the above trees as are fully 
exposed. 

Therefore in unfavourable spriugs, when appearance of frosty 
nights, &c. the shelter should be continued occasionally with 
mats, &c. till the fruit is as large as the end of a little finger j 
and even then they are not always past danger, as is often ex- 
perienced. 

They might be protected either with mats every cold night, 
and taken down in fine mornings, or, in default of these, with 
dirge nets, to remain day and night : if cuttings of ever-greens 
are used, as laurel, yew, &c. as advised last month, let them 
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also remain constantly, till the fruit is past danger.-* Sec /V* 
hruary and March . 

Rubbing off the useless Buds of Wall Trees . 

Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, abon 
the latter end of this montllf and rub off the new advancing 
ill* placed fore-right shoot-buds, and other irregular growths, 
and such young shoots as arc evidently useless or unnecessary. 

That is to say, all shoots which are produced directly fore- 
right, on the ijt'ont of the branches, should be rubbed off close. 
And, likewise, all such shoots as ari»e in parts of the tree, 
where they are evidently not wanted, and such as are situated 
in places where they cannot be regularly trained to the wall, 
should also at this time be displaced, or others thinned, where 
greatly superabundant. 

But let it be observed that all regular-placed side-shoots and 
leaders, and such others which are anywise properly situated 
for laying in, must be left 1 ; and should when of a due length, 
in the two succeeding months, be trained to the wall, close and 
in a regular manner. 

For more particulars respecting the summer- dressing of these 
irees, see May and June . 

Thinning Wall- Fruit. 

Thin apricots, where they are produced too thick on the 
trees, especially where they are in clusters, and the young fruit 
a little advanced in growth nearly as big as the largest peas or 
the end of a little finger, which they sometimes are, in forward 
springs, by the latter end of this month, which will be time 
enough to begin that work. 

Observe, iu thinning them, to leave the most promising and 
best shaped fruit ; but do not leave the fruit so clp$e together, 
as, in their advancing growth, u> thrust one another off the 
branched. 

Begin at one side of iho tree, and look over the branches 
regularly one by one j and single out in each branch the fruit 
which you would leave at proper distances, and let all the rest 
on that branch be cleared away ; then go to the next and so 
proceed from branch to branch, in a regular manner — See next 
month. 

The young green fruit thinned off as above may generally 
be saved for tarts, for which they arc excellent $ and will now 
be highly acceptable for that occasion. * 
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Grafting . 

Grafting m^y yet be performed, if required. 

The sorts which will yet succeed are some of the late kinds 
of apples, pears, and’ plums j but they nust be grafted the 
beginning of the month , for thej will no. succeed well if done 
later than that time. 

Of the new-grafted Tree a. 

New-grafted trees should now b. often looketj over to see if 
the clay keeps close about the grafts ; ii L>eing apt to crack, and 
sometimes fall off. Where you find it any way defective, so as 
to admit the air and wet to the giutt. Jet the old clay be taken 
off, and add some new in its stead. . 

All those shoots, which rise from the stock below the graft, 
must be taken off constantly as they are produced : these if 
permitted to remain, would rob the a;raft of nourishment, and 
prevent it shooting freely. 

0. Ncw-budclcd Trees. 

Took also over new-budded trees, that is to say, those that 
were budded last summer ; they will now begin to advance in 
their first shoots, proceeding immediately from the inocula’ed 
bud, which, having remained dormant from its insertion in the 
stock last summer till this season, will now push forth each one 
strong shoot, to form the beginning of the future new tree of the 
desired sort. Examine, therefore, the young shoots, and look 
with a careful eye for insects, which sometimes attack them, if 
very dry weather. If the leaves curl up, insects are the ; .mse 
of it j and, if not prevented, will spoil the shoots in their first 
growth. Let the curling leaves be carefully picked off it will 
prevent the mischief spreading farther. 

Suffer no shoots to remain that come from the stock. 
Let them be taken off as often as they shoot out, leaving 
nothing that may draw nourishment from the bud-sfioots of 
inoculation. 


Strawberry Beds. 

Strawberry beds should now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds. The runners produced from the plants should be con- 
stantly cleared away as they advance. But where new planta- 
tions are wanted, let some of the first produced runners remain 
fill June to form young plants, then to be transplanted, as di- 
rected in that month. 
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Water the D cds of fruiting plants frequently, in dry weather* 
towards the latter end of the month, when they begin to ad- 
vance for bloom ; for, if they are not supplied with that ar- 
ticle, in a dry time, the fruit will be smaller, and -of less abun- 
dant production. 


Early Fruits in forcing. 

Let the same care be taken of the early fruits of ^all kinds 
now in forcing, as directed last month and February. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN 


Tender Annual Flower Plants. 

Make a new hot- bed, wherein either to sow seed, or trans- 
plant young plants of the best kinds W the early raised tender 
annuals, which were sown in February, or beginning or any 
turn in March. 

Such as cockscombs, tricolors, double balsams, and globe- 
amaranthus, egg-plant, double stramonium sensitive-plant, 
and diamond ficoidcs, or ice-plant, and .marvel of Peru, 
&c. 

Where these curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they must, at this time, be brought for- 
ward, by the assistance of a regular and due degree of hot-bed 
heat under frames and glasses ; and where that is properly at- 
tended to, the plants will be large and bcabtiful by the middle 
or latter end of June, or the beginning of July. 

Therefore such of those tender annuals as were raised by 
sowing at the end of February, or any time last month, should 
now have another hot-bed, in which to prick or plant them to 
forward their growth as above j and as directions are given in 
March, that such of these tender plants as were raised early be 
pricked out from the seed-bed, in a new hot-bed, three or four 
inches asunder, and which distance being sufficient room for 
them to grow for ^!>out three weeks or a month, when they will 
be so far advanced in their “growth as to interfere with each 
other ; they must then be allowed a greater distance, either by 
transplanting the whole, or by i binning and removing some of 
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them into another fresh hot-bed, which may be made any time 
in this month, as you shall see occasion, in regard to the growth 
of the plants. , 

Make the hot- bed for the above purpose of the best hot dnng, 
such as has been first very well prepared ; and let the bed be 
made two feet and a half high, and set c frame and glasses 
thereon, raising the lights behind to pass ^Cf the rank steam, 

When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the earth ; 
this must be light and rich, not sifted, but very well broken 
with the spade and Rands, an ’ mure be laid six or seven inches 
thick on every part withi T i the frame ; and when the earth has 
been on the Led twenty-tour hours it will then be in a right 
condition to receive the plains. 

The hot-bed being ready, then take up the plants, either 
wholly, or part of them in a regular thinning order, very care- 
fully out of their present bed, with a ball of earth, or as much 
as w ill conveniently adhere about their roots, and plant them 
in the new bed about six inches di&L^t each way; or some 
also in pots singly, and plunged in the hot-bed ; then give the 
whole a light watering, to settle the earth properly about their 
roots; directly put on the glasses, and let the plants be sha- 
ded from the sun till they have taken fresh root, by throwing a 
single in at over the glasses at those hours when the sun is so 
powerful as to occasion the piauts to flag. Observe to raise 
the glasses behind a i.ttle way every day, to let the steam of 
the bed pass freely off ; and if there should be much steam in 
the bed, let the glasses be also raised a little at one corner 
a-nights, and hang a mat before the place ; and when the plants 
have struck fresh root, and begin to push, let them have ah ad- 
mitted freely every mild and calm day, to strengthen them, by 
raising the upper ends of the lights one to two or three inches ; 
but must be shut down every night, provided there be no great 
steam ; and let the glasses be always covered every night with 
mats. 

Remember to refresh the plants often with moderate wa- 
terings, for it will greatly promote their growth. 

When the plants4iave advanced iit height near to the glasses, 
hen let the frames be raised at bottom, about six inches, in 
u’dcr to give them full liberty to shoot ; and according as the 
>lants rise higher, continue to raise the frame in proportion, 
n the manner as directed in the work of next month. At each 
ime of raising the frame, observe tb clore up the vacancy below, 
jy nailing mats to the bottom of the frame. 
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For tiic particular method of managing the above frame, sea 
the work of May. 

The above practise of occasionally raising the frame, =accor4- 
mg as the plants advlhcc in height, is only princ'rt&Uy necewary 
where it may be required to have any particula$£wtger growing 
Sorts of these tender-*qpuaft drawn up iti a strftfg growth and 
tall stature, as was forriierfy in much request, such as. the giant 
cockscombs, tricolors, &c. which, sjmetimes, by that medtos, 
are run up four to five or six feet high ; and in the cook$combti, 
the stem-crowned by a very| Jarge crested flower-head ; but as 
the culture in drawing these kinds in tall growth being attend- 
ed with a great deal of particular care and trouble, it is not 
now so generally practised as formerly, especially as the same 
kinds of plants in moderate growth are more conveniently 
raised, and better adapted for general occasions. 

But where there is the convenience either of a drawing- 
frame, or glass-case, for the purpose of drawing the tall grow- 
ing cockscombs, tricolors, and other curious annual plants, 
may be effected to greater advantage. 

The drawing- frame is either one entire deep frame, or compos- 
ed of two, three, or more different ‘ frames, all of the .same 
length and breadth ; and each about uinc or ten inches deep, 
e: "*ept the frame of the glasses, md that must be twelve inches 
deep m front and eighteen at tin back : and being all of equal 
dimensions in width and length, made in a very exact manner, 
to fix one to the top of another, appearing but one frame, 
whc4 all thus joined ; and are to be made dife of iu the follow- 
ing ittfnner : 

Begin first with the deepest frame ; then when the plants 
have icached fhe glasses, let the said^ frame betaken up, and 
in its place set one of the others, 1tn<f immediately fix the deep- 
est frame upon that, as above; and then# whin .they liave 
filled that space, let another frame be added ; '’Observing, as 
above, to let the deepest or slop .ag frame be fehvays placed 
uppermost, in order to receive the glasses. — Foe, a description 
of the glass-case for this o'_ asion, see Flouysr Garden of May. 

As to those cockscombs, tricolors, balsams, and the .like kinds, 
which were sown in the middle or latter end of March, they 
will now’ be ready to prick out. 

They must, in order to bring them forward, be pricked out 
upon a new hqt-bed ; therefore, let one be prepared for them 
the beginning *Sr"nViddlc of &is mouth, making it about two 
feet, ot two and a half high in dung. Set on a fiame, and lay 
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in five or six inches depth of ricli earth ; tnen removing the 
plants from the seed-bed, prick them in this at three or four 
inches distance from each other 5 give them a very moderate 
watering, ptft&n the glasses, and shade the plants carefully 
fFom the sun/ l|l! they have'taken good root Let the glasses 
be raised every day, as occasion rdjjjjifcs, to let the steam out, 
and also to admit fresh air to the pfarnts. ^ 

These plants are to be managed, in every resp&ct, as direc- 
ted above for the early raised plants of the same kinds. 

Sowing any of the above kinds of tender annuals, if omitted 
in the two former months, may still be done : and the plants 
raised from this sowing, may be brought to flower in July, 
August, &c. 

The sorts which you may yet sow are cockscombs, tricolors, 
balsams, globe amaranthus, egg-plants, and also the ice-plant, 
or any other sorts, observing the same method in sowing as 
directed in February and March. 

Pricking out and sowing less tender Annuals. 

A slight bot-bcu should also be made now to prick some of 
the second class, or less tender annual plants upon, which were 
raised last month. 

The principal sorts are, marvel of Pern, China-asters, Iudia- 
pinks, ten-weeks stocks, mignonette, French and Afrittin mari- 
golds, aud chrysanthemums, likewise common balsams, basil, 
capsicums, and lo$fr-apples, yellow sweet-sultan, persicaria, 
tree-amaranthus, ptfrple amaranthus, prince’s feather amaran- 
thus, love-lies-bleeding amaranthus, convolvulus major, sChrlet 
convolvulus, palma-Christi, scabious, alkckengi or winter cher- 
ry, tobacco-plant, zinnia, Indian corn, gourds, &e. all of which, 
if pricked out upon a moderate hot-bed, may be forwarded 
considerably to a flowering state. 

Therefore, where convenient, in having a proper supply of 
hot-dung and frames, &c. it is ad vise able to nreparc a moderate 
hot-bed about the middle or any time of this month, to prick 
out a quantity of the^rincipal sorts of the above make the 
bed Only about two feet thick of dung 5 and having set on a 
frame, cartfi the bed six inches thick 3 then draw out of the 
seed- bed some of the strongest plants, and prick them in the 
new bed, three or four inches distant, and give a little water $ 
and likewise prick some in pots, placed also ju the hot-bed 
then put on the lights, and allownfcliad* from the sun, till the 
plants have struck root ; being careful to .id in it fresh air daily, 
and ic pc at the watering* occasionally. Or, in default of frames 
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&6. to place over the .above hot-bed, may cover with an awning 
of mats ) or also in want of hot- beds, may prick them in a bed 
of natural earth, about the latter end of the month, fix some 
hoops across, and let the mats be drawn over them every night, 
and also occasionally in the day-time, whence weather is very 
cold, by drawing them over the north side particularly, to break 
off thjp cutting air, and leave the front next the sun open. The 
plants arc to remain in these beds about a month, or five or six 
weeks : then let them be taken up with a ball of earth about 
their roots, and planted in the borders, or where they are to 
remain to flower ; and some of the more curious sorts plant 
also into pots. 

The seeds of French and African marigolds, and chrysanthe- 
mums, may yet be sown $ likewise balsams, marvel of Peru, 
China-aster, and India-pink, love-apples, capsicums, ten-week 
stocks, mignonette, and of all the other kinds before mentioned. 
See Second Class of Annuals. 

Let the above seeds be sown in a moderate liot-bed, in the 
first or second week of the month • let the bed be often re- 
freshed with light sprinklings of water, both before and after 
the plants appear. Where there is no frame to spare, the beds 
may be arched over with hoops, and covered with mats every 
vght, aad in bad weather. When the plants appear, let them 
have a great deal of free air, by taking the covers entirely off 
every mild day ; hut let them be sheltered a-nights, and in bad 
weather, as aforesaid. 

Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants will be 
fit t 0 prick out, which must be into beds of light earth in the 
natural groipl $ and when they have stood there a month or 
five weeks, they must be taken up with balls of earth, and plan- 
ted in the borders, pots, Sic. 

Where there is not the convcnicncy of hoUljcds in which to 
sow and raise this class of annual flowers, may sow most of 
them in a warm border ; especially towards the middle or latter 
end of the month, or when the weather is become settled and 
warm, or sown in the beginning or middle of the month, 
and defended on cold nights. See. with mats. 1 

Sowing hardy Annuals, 

Hardy annual flower-seeds may yet be sown in the borders 
and other parts of this garden, in the places where they are to 
remain to flower, and in pots, Sic. 

The sorts which will yet succeeidarc, convolvulus major and 
minor, the Tangier and svveet-sn- vi peas, Moldavian balm. 
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white alysson, o\anus, ami nasturtiums likewise lupines, lark- 
spur, fios Adonis, and sweet sultans, poppy, lmwk-wced, also 
candy-tuft, dwarf hclinis, nigella, alfcekengi, Lobcl's catch-fly. 
Venoms navel-Wqrt and looking-glass, virgin stock, snails, 
hedge-hogs, Caterpillars, scarlet pe£, crow pea, winged pea, 
dwarf and large annual sunflower, persK. >ria, bclvidere, and 
lavateras, oriental mallow, strawberry spinach, xeranthetnum, 
and all other kinds of hardy annuals — See the List of Plants. 

Let the above hardy annual seeds be sown in small patches 
in the borders, beds, pots, &c. to r< main in the manner men- 
tioned in the two former months; or some virgin stocks may 
be sown in a drill for an edging 

Let them be frequently watered in dry weather, both before 
and after the plants come up. 

When the plants have been up about a fortnight or three 
weeks, let all the larger grewing kinds be thinned where they 
have risen too thick ; observing to clear away the weakest, and 
leave the strongest plants standing ; allowing each kind, accord- 
ing to its size, fid* room to grow. 

For example, most of the sorts, except the sun-flower and 
persicaria, &c. should be left several in each patch, some more, 
some less, according to their nature of growth : but leave only 
one plant of the sun flower, persicaria, and b/videre, in each 
patch ; and of the H r ateras, oriental mallow, and strawberry 
spinach, leave only two or three plants in each place. 

Any of the smaller, or moderate growing kinds of the above 
annuals may also be sown in pots, as scarlet and sweet peas, 
candy-tuft, lupines, larkspurs, ten-week stocks/ mignonette, 
virgin-stock, convolvulus minor, &c. 

Ten-weeks Stocks and Mignonette . 

May now sow ten-weeks stocks and mignonette in any warm 
border, or bed of light earth, or in pots, ike. for transplanting, 
sowing either on the surface separately and raked in evenly, 
or covered in ligbtly with fine earth ; or may sow them thin in 
drills; they will soon come np, and be fit for transplantation in 
May and Jane ; or some of each of these may be sown in small 
patches in the borders, and in pots, &.G. to remain ; and the 
plants thinned, especially the stocks, to three or four in each 
patch. 

Care of Hyacinths and oHie v choice Flowers, 

Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuses and anemones, will now 
be coming fast into bloom 
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The more curious and valuable varieties of these flowers,, 
which are planted together in beds, deserve particular care. 
Heavy rains, cutting or strong wiuds, and sharp** frosts, would 
do them much harm ; and the sun if permitted to shine upon 
them fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers in a short 
time. If they are therefore screened from all these occasion- 
ally, by a covering of hoops and mats, it will not only preserve 
the beauty of the flowers, but will continue them longer in 
bloom. The hoop must be kept constantly over the beds ; and 
the mats, or canvas, always in readiness, in order for drawing 
on whenever it is necessary for the defence of the flowers. Ob- 
serving, the hoops or arches should now be erected higher, to 
admit of viewing the flowers more readily, which may be effect- 
ed by nailing them to stakes arranged at a clue distance on each 
side of the beds. 

When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn over 
the hoops every sunny day, about nine or ten o’clock, and let 
them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and then take 
them off again. 

The mats should also be drawn on at all times when it rains 
nard, and when the w inds are strong, for such weather would 
beat down the flowers and break their stalks. * 

The flowers should also be sheltered^evcry night when there 
is an appearance of bad weather. 

Observe, however, the above care of covering, &c. is only 
advised for some of the finest or more valuable sorts in beds, . 
to continue their bloom beautiful as long as possible ; and as to 
the common sorts, whether growing in beds together or disper- 
sed about the borders, &c. leave them to nature ; they will also 
blow freely, only of shorter duration, in full beauty, than those 
that are occasionally defended as above. 

Where the stalks of hyacinths run up in large heavy flower- 
spikes, and are not able to bear up their flowers, let them be 
supported, by placing a short stick to each plant, and the stalk 
then neatly fastened to the stick. 

Carnations in Pots* 

The best carnations in pots must now have a good share of 
attention, and should be encouraged as much as possible in their 
growth. 

Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants from 
decayed leaves, and let the earth on the surface of the pots be 
stirred, if it binds hard j for this will encourage the plants to 
shoot, and will also give an air of neatness. Water the oots 
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often in dry warm weather, for they will requite it moderately 
every second or third day, which should not be omitted, othei- 
wise the plants will shoot weakly, and produce but slender 
flower-stalks. 

When the iWer-stalks have advanced near a foot long, lot 
them be supported with npat straight st’eks. 

Sowing Carnations. 

Now is still a proper time to sew the seed* of carnations and 
pinks. 

but thc c o seeds must be sewn in the first or second week oi 
I *if' month ; either in an cist border, or let some small spot ol 
rich light ground be neatly dug, and divided into beds about 
\hrec feet broad, making the surface even Sow the seed on 
the surface tolerably thick, each sort separate ; and either rake 
thmn in lightly, or if the surface is first raked, and the seed-, 
then sown, cover them a qu^rtei 1 f au inch deep, or there- 
abouts, with fine light earth. 

These bed 5, if the weather should prove very dry, should he 
often sprinkled with light waterings, and in about two, three, or 
four weeks, the plants will appear 

For the further management of the plants, see the work of tin* 
preceding and following mon«h. 

Planting Ca r nations. 

Carnaliobs, notyet finally planted into the borders, beds, or 
pots where intended they should remain to flower, may still be 
done, but should be performed in the beginning or mi lie of 
this montff* at latest ; removing them With balls, and watered 
as soon as possible 

Planting ami sowing Polyanthus. 

Polyanthuses may still be planted, an* also propagated by 
rooted slips : an£ the seed may be sowed. 

But these woflts should be done in the fast or second 
week in the month, otherwise the seedling plants particu- 
larly will not get strength enough to flower strong next 

vear, , 

- Let this seed be sown on a border of light earth, not much 
exposed to the sun j sow it pretty thick, and rake it in lightly 

with an even hand. * , 

When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, 
and give occasional lirdit waterings in dry weather } in . u \ o. 
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August, prick them out on a shady border, three inches asunder, 
giving them some water. ^ 

Such polyanthuses as were raised last year frotn seed, will, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and should be carefully looked 
over, and the best flowers marked, in order to tiflStr bping trans- 
planted to a place by themselvet* or for propagation fcy rooted 
off-sets* : % 

Management of Pots of Perennial Plants in general. 

Give fresh earth to such pots of perennial plants as were not 
dressed and new earthed in March. The method is this ; first 
loosen the earth on the top, and down round the sides of the 
pots a little way ; then take out the loose earth, and clear away 
all decayed leaves from the plants ; this done, fill up the pots 
again with some rich new compost, and then give the whole 
a gentle watering. 

The plants will receive great benefit from this dressing; and 
where it was not done in March, it should not be put off 
longer^ifian the beginning of this month. 

Or W&*re the plauts of these kinds are in small pots, nnd 
stand in need of shifting into larger pols and tresh eaith, it may 
still be performed early in the month : in doing which, turn 
ach plant out of its present pot, with the hall of earth entire, 
trim the outside roots, ;*,<d pa*e away some of the old earth ; 
and having fresh mould in the new pot, place the plant therein, 
fill up with more new earth, and give wute^ f 

Remember, in dry weather, to Supply all plants in pots with 
water : this ds a material article, and should not be omitted. 

Planting and propagating Perennials , Sfc. 

Most sorts of perennials and biennials of the fibretis- rooted 
tribe may yet be Ranted ; and many sorts propagated by off- 
sets, &c. r 

The sorts which may yet be planted are, golden-rods, Mi- 
chaelmas dawi.es, perennial asters and^erennial sun-flowers ; also 
Canterbury bells, colum^nes, Greek valeriah, scabiouses, cam- 
panulas, catch-fly, rose-campion, rockets, lychnises, bachelor’s- 
buttons, sweet-williams, pinks, carnations, wall- flowers, holly- 
hocks, and French honey-suckles, pcached-leaved bell-flower, 
fox gloves, tree- primrose, double feverfejv, everlasting peas, 
fraxinella, saxifrages, gentian, crimson cardinal flower, double 
lady’s-smock, double ragged robbin, and lychnidea. Likewise 
polyanthnses, primroses, auriculas, double-daisies, double- 
chamomile, thrift, London pride, gentianella, with most other 
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sorts of the fibrous-rooted plants, ma' r still be safely removed. 
— See the Catalogue. 

Let all the above kinds of plants be taken up now carefully, 
with small balls of earth about their roots, if possible, and plant 
them in the places where wanted, and water them ; repeat the 
watering* in dry weather ; tmd the planus will all flower this 
year, each at its respective cbe of flowering ; and, in the pe- 
rennial sorts, the same roots continue many years, and flower 
annually; but the biennials in most sorts only flower one year 
in good perfection. 

Many of the above perennials, not mnch advanced for flow- 
ering, may -dso still be propagated by off-sets, &c. 


Sowing Perennials and Biennials. 

Now sow s*ch perennial and biennial flowcr-secds as are 
intended to b(f sown this season. 

The sorts proper to sow now are wall-flowers, stork July- 
flowers, sweet-williams, columbines, impamila, tree-piimrose, 
and (> reek- valerian ; likewise hollyhocks and Frenca honey- 
suckles, with tl u single catch-fly, rose campion, scarfet4ychnis, 
and the seeds of most other sorts of hardy fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials and biennials, as are mentioned in the Catalogue at the 
end of the book. 

These seeds may either be a own on borders, or in three or 
four feet wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered 
e\cnly with earth ; the largest "seed 'not more than half an inch 
to an inch deep; nor the smaller less than a quarter of an inch ; 
r the larger seeds may be sown in drills.— See fitdreh. 

The beds wherein the above or any other sorts ot perennial 
and biennial flower-seeds aie sown must be frequently watered 
moderately in dry weather ; this should be practised both before 
and after the .plants are come up, by which means the plants 
will rise stronger, and grow away freolv 


^Tuberoses. 

Plant some tub^oscs, in a hot-bed, or in a hr-Miouse, the 
beginning of this month, they will succeed those in bloom which 
were planted in March. 

But if none were planted in that month, this now is a very 
good time to begin Ur pi*t in some ot these roots. 

Procure some gow sound roots from the seed-shops, when 
they come from abroad ; for those roots are seldom propagated 
in this country, as they me too tender to prosper in the com- 
mon ground, so that there me great quantities imported every 
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year from Italy . Having procured the roots, let the looser 
outer skins be taken off; and if there be ^ay off-sets, Jet these 
be also taken away : then plant the loots in pots of rich light 
earth, one root in a pot, inserted an inch or two betow the sur- 
face of the earth $ then set the pots either in a moderate hot- 
ned, plunging them to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in 
a bark- bed of a hot-house, &c. 

To those in a hot-bed admit only a small portion of air into 
the bed, till the roots begin to shoot ; and they must have but 
very little water till they come up ; then water them moderate- 
ly twice or thrice a week ; and admit fresh air every day, by 
raising the glasses ; and as the stems of the plants rise in 
height, the frame should be raised accordingly, that they mav 
have full liberty to shoot j for the steins generally rise a yma 
*>r more high, Towards the middle or latter qnd of May, the 
gJasses may, i% fine days, -be taken entirely offjSvhich, by ad- 
mitting the free air, Will strengthen the plants y but put them 
on every night and also in the day time, when the weather 
happens to be very wet or cold. 

13ut those that are placed in a hot house, require no farther 
care than occasional waterings, and fresh air, in common with 
the other plants of that department \ and in which they will 
lioivcr in good perfection, with much less trouble than in a hot- 
bed. 

Those roots which are planted now will begin to blow in 
June or July ; at which timte tfuyplants may be moved to where 
you think pjoper, either in the open air or into any apartment 
of a house' f Alley will continue to flower for al^out a month or 
six weeks. 

Those who would propagate these roots, may perform it by 
off-sets from the main root, like other bulbs, sepa^atftd there- 
from when out oj^the ground j either when taken* ^p at the 
decay of the stalk and leavesHn autumn, or in spring, previous 
to their Wisg planted again ; a d which off-sets are to be plan- 
ted in Mal»h, or the beginning of thtfjiionth, in a bed of per- 
fectly dry Wd light eart»‘ j and the bed to be sheltered with a 
garden frame and glass till about the middle of May $ or, in 
order to forward them more in thci$ growth^ you. may make a 
slight hot- bed to pla#t thgui in at first j they are to rtjmain till 
after MWiaelmas, observing in dry weather to water them fre- 
quently, which will cause the roots to Krell j and are to be 
taken up when their leaves decay, pi October, &c. observing* 
that if the weather should prove very wet or frosty before that 
time, you must again sLeltrr them as jbove. 
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They must be planted again in the fo! 1 >wing spring, us above 
directed, and taken Up at the decay of ihe leaves, and the year 
after they will produce flowers. Observe to manage them as 
directed for the flowering roots. 

Care of Auriculas in bltjm. 

Auriculas will now begin to blow; ca, e must therefore be 
taken to protect the curious sorts in pots from rain and wind, 
and also from too much sun. 

The farina mealy dust which overspreads the surface of 
those flowers, contributes, exceedingly to their )ustre and bean* 
ty $ this nut 4 therefore be preserved upon them ; the least 
shower of rain would easily wash it off; it is also liable to 
be Blown off by the winds ; and the sun, if permitted to shine 
freely on the liters, would occasion them soon to -fade. 

Therefore, where it is required to have the more curious or 
choice varieties blow in the best perfection/ the pots containing 
the plants should, according as the f./weVs begin to open, be 
immediately removed and placed on the shelves of the Auricula 
stage, or where the flowers may be protected occasiontkffy from 
such weather as would deface the bloom. The stand or stage 
should have from three to five or six ranges of shelves, about 
six inches wide, rising theatrically one above another, from 
the front : having the back generally placed against a shady 
wall, pale, or othei building ; it must be constantly covered 
at top, water-tight, flopping to "the Wk part; but the front 
or two ends must only be covered occasionally, by having some 
canvas or mats -fastened to the top of the front ahd ends, by 
way of curtain, so contrived tiiat it may be jeadily let .own 
aud drawn up at pleasure, which, when the air is very sharp, 
m* in high '.winds, or driving raius, must be Jet down to shelter 
the flowers ; bpt when the weather is mild afcd calm, let the 
front be constantly open. Or lhis may also be used occasion- 
ally to shade the flowers $*pm the sun, where it has access in 
the heat of the day : obs&ving, however, generallynsot to let 
the screei remain longer than is necessary for th^ defence of 
the flowers. . . . .. 

Watering must likewise observed during the time the 
ulants are on the stage; let them therefore be examined, at. 
least once every day, to^see where water is wanted ; %nd let 
such pots as stand iirneed of that article be immediately supplie 
with it. In doing this, let no water fall on the flowers, for 
that would also wash off the afore-mentioned farinaceous bloom, 
aud greatly deface, their beauty. 
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Let the water be always given in moderate quantities. 

Reap the surface of the pots perfectlJjiSieat, fre& from weeds 
and every sort of litter : suffer no decayed leaves to remain 
on the plants, but let such, as soop as they appear, be taken off. 

Bp thus placing your auricula pots on a covered stage, it 
not only preserves the flowers much longer in beaut^, but you 
also more readily view them, and tfiey shew themselves to 
much greater advantage than when placed on Jthe ground. 

Saving Auricula Seed for Propagation. 

;^Phcre it is intended to save seed from auriculas, \ti order 
forlfowing, whereby to obtain new varieties, let the flowers of 
which you would save it be marked when they are in full blobm, 
and removed off the stage as soon as the flower begins to fade, 
and plun$e%em in a border where the plantjFcan enjoy the 
morning sun freely^ till about ten or eleven o*clock, but not 
longer. 

Water them often in dry weather, and suffer no weeds to 
grow in the pots or near them ; likewise take care that they 
arc at io time too much shaded with any large growing plants, 
but let them enjoy the free air, And the benefit of showers ot 
rain. 

The seed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, when 
you must gather the seed pods as they ripen, otherwise the 
seed will soon scatter upon the ground. 

Propagating Auriculas by Slips. 

AuricuJBiTare also increased by the off-sets or suckers which 
1 ise from the roots and sides of the old plants ; and this is a 
proper time to slip them off and plant them. 

They will now readily take-ipot, and as the plant^ are now 
in bloom, you have the opportunity of seeing the flbwcrs, and 
taking the slips from the [dd&ts of those you like best, observ- 
ing to Ahem off close, w r ith us muck root-part as possible. 

riant the slips either in a 6lmdy border, for twtf$r three 
months, then potted, or ’~t each slip be planted siiSg^f, in a 
small pot of fresh earth, and set the pots a shady place, and 
then give the whole a moderate watering*; Repeating it often 
in dry weather. But in the common auriculas, for the fiower- 
bordcrsy^&e. the slips may be planted/^theifmaller either in a 
shady border tiH autumn, especially the seller; or the strong 
slips, planted at once in the border# or beds to remain. 

The propagating these plants by slips is the only method to 
n.cicase the sorts you like ; for thej^ps or suckers will pro- 
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duce exactly the same kind of flowers as those of the plants 
from whence they wqg$ taken : which not so with the seed- 
ling plants^ for the ’'principal intention of florists by raising 
them from seed is*to procui e new sorts ; for there are always 
new varieties obtained from seed ; m A perhaps, out of ^me 
hundreds so raised, not one proves Sictly like the original or 
parent plant from which the seeds were saved, or probably 
but very few that have the properties requisite for a real good 
flower; but the curious in fioweM are well satisfied with the 
acquisition of one or two new varieties that have all the due 
properties ; and, as above hinted, when any Hew variety is 
thus obtained the next care is to propagate it by the slip* or 
suckers which arise from the s' tv ie of the main plant. 

Care of Seedling Auricula:, and sowing Auricula Seeds. 

Seedling auriculas, which were sown last, autumn, or this 
spring, now demand attention j these plant** when newly come 
up, or while quite young, vv ill succeed ' estrif they have some 
protection from the full sun in the heal of the day ; they must 
therefore be slm' 1 d from it occasionally. 

If they were sown and raised in pots, boxes, or tubs, these 
should be removed to a shady border towards the latter end of 
this month : the place should be open to the morning sun till 
about nine or ten o’clock, but shaded the rest ot the day, and 
watered often in dry ..eather. 

Such auricula plants as were raised last year from seed, will 
now many of them begin to flower, when you should examine 
them ; and such^is produce the largest floweis, amHtSvegood 
colours, should be marked and planted in pots r or stage fi< /- 
ers : but the common flowers, that is, those that have but 
ordinary colours, &c. should be mostly planted iu the borders, 
among othftr low flowerigg plants ; and those which are planted 
in pots should* in the following yeittfo bloom, be again examin- 
ed, when you will be movable to judge of their properties ; 
and those^^f them that W not merit a place amonfc stage- 
flowers id be transplanted into the common borders. 

Note.— ^Auricula seed may still be sown : but it must be done 
in the first or ageon^tfeek this month ; may either be sowa 
jn an east border, to have only the morning sun, or in large 
pots, &c. placed in s$ch a situation. 

Balm of Gilead. 

This is the time to sow seeds ot bami of Gilead, and 
may also plant cuttings qf the stalks ; these plants are of 
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the perennial kind, and the stems and leaves remain all the year, 
if protected iff printer j are much esteemed for the agreeable 
Hcent of their leaves, and make very proper furniture for the 
beds and borders of this garden in summer, as they rise in 
a branchy-bushy growth, two or three feet .high ; bnt the 
flowers being very small, make no ornamental appearance, 
which, however, is compensated by' She odoriferous fragrance 
of the plants. 

The plants being rather of a tender quality,* requiring pro- 
tection in winter of a green-house or garden-frame, some are 
Wpopionly kept in pots for that ocqaskm, and of which a part 
itfay in this, or next month, be transplanted with balls into 
some principal borders. 

The seetbmay be sown either oft a hot-bed, or in a bed or 
border of natural earthy in a warm situation but it will bo 
most advisftgble tfl^ovHthem on a moderate hot-hed, as the 
plants raised h^lj^ method wity be brought greatly forward in 
the spring $ ob^rving the same method of sowing the seed and 
managing the plants, as directed for the less tender or hardier 
sorts of annual plants, such as f&ina-aster, India-pink, African 
and French marigold, &c. 

The balm of Gilead may likewise be propagated by cuttings 
o r the stalks, and where the plants have been preserved in frames, 
or in green-houses, aU wkter, some of them will have stalke 
proper for that ittlthod qf propagation ; or, if they are not now 
furnished with stalks, they wttl have produced strong ones by 
the middle of June : cut off some of the strongest, and divide 
them intcHengths of six inches, and plant them either in large 
pots, several in each, apd may be placed in a hot-bed to expedite 
their rooting: or, plant them in pots in the ope® air, and 
shaded ; or may be plantec^itija shady border, four^dr five in- 
ches asunder, observinflbJjalfe wholes to give proper w aterings, 
and U^ey will readily take ‘root, and, be fit to transplant in two 
months, 

When intended to preserve the jihiuts all wint^r/fhey must 
be potted, in order tr> oe placed either in a green Aouse or in 
a garden-frame, defended occasionally vfrith the glasses and 
other coverings in seven* weather, anaiSiy will continue green 
all winter. 

# Planting £ver§rSnis. 

Evergreens shrubs and trees, of many sorts, may yet be plan- 
ted, But this should be completed by the middle of the month, 
or ms soon after as possible. * . 
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Most sorts will yet bear removal su< .essftilly, such as hollies, 
bays, evergreen-oa«, arid yews ; laurel, Portugal laurel, and 
lauruitlons; phillyreas, alaternuses, and pyracantha; ever- 
green* cytisus and cistuses of all sojts ; also the arbutus, or 
strawberry tree ; evergreen-cassftm and magnolias j arbor- 
vitas, and rhododendron j likewise pines, firs, cypress, junipers, 
sarins, cedars, &c. 

Open for each shrub, &c. a circular hole of proper width and 
moderate depth, and led; the bottom be looseued ; then bring 
in the plants, set them upright in the holes, and let the earth 
be very we!! broken ana filled in about the roots in a jugular 
manner; and when all is in, tread it down gently rootta the 
extreme parts and stem of the plant; then make the earth 
at top somewhat hollow, in order to contain water. 

In transplanting large evergreens, if the plants can be con- 
veniently taken up, and bi ought with balls of earth about their 
roots, it should be done, placing them in the holes, with the 
balls entire ; or previously, in planting large evergreens pour 
some water i”‘o each hole, and with your spade let the 
water and earth be worked »p together, then plant them as 
above. 

When all is planted, give a good watering to settle the eartL 
abont their roots ; then lay some mulch on the surface round 
each plant ; this w’M prevent thef ska an<^ wind from drying 
the earth too fast about their jroots* 

Stakes should be placed to such tall shrubs and trees of the 
above as require support; and this should be dongas soon as 
they are planted ; let the stakes be firmly fixed in the ground, 
and fasten the stem of the plant securely to them in an upright 
directive. 

Planting FI kering- Shrubs. 

Where flowering shrubs are much wanted, they may yet be 
removed ; but this shobltl be done in the urst or second week 
of the dtonth, or as soon as possible. 

The aflthea-frutex, lilac, Persian lilac, hypericum, and privet, 
will yet be|r trefi^i^lanting ; also the bladder and scorpion 
senas, honeysuckfer and jasmines ; seringas and laburnums, and 
Boost other hardy deciduous shrubs jind trees. 

When they are jilted, water them well ; apd repeat it once 
or twice, if the season should be very dry. 

Propagating Flovoei'ing- Shrubs and Evergreens. 

For the methods of propagating flowering shrubs and ever- 
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greens, see the^rk of The Flower, Garden and Nursery in 
March ; as also Vie Nursery of this ’mrntli, June, July, Oe - 
tober, and November . 

> Management of Or au- Walks and Lawns. 

Grata walks and lawns, and ofher ctfthpartments of grass in 
the garden should be kep$ Jn perfect good order. 

Roll them frequently, and let the grits be regularly mown : 
observe to cut it Always clo&e, and sis even as possible : this 
should be particularly regarded \ for When the lawns and walks 
are so badly mown, that every stroke of the scythe appears, they 
make a very disagreeable appearance. 

To keep short grass lawns, &c. in tolerable good order, they 
should be mown sometiuses once a week, but generally not Jess 
than once a fortnight, or three weeks At farthest However, 
never suffer gras|tn*this gardetf $0 grow rank, but apply the 
scythe to it in proper time ; then the mowing may be .perform- 
ed with expedition and exactness, and with greater ease to the 
mower; generally taking opportunity of dewy mornings, as 
early as possible, while the moisture or dew remains, which 
should be particularly regarded in mowing of short grass in 
gardens, otherwise it ^ill be impossible to mow it close and 

Rolling of principal sbo#-grafs lawns, %,c. is also very neces- 
sary, and should be frequently performed, as it not only pre- 
serves the sward firm, smooth, and clean, of more agreeable 
appearance ; but it also renders the grass much easier to mow 
with proper regularity : and it would therefore be eligible to 
have the grass sometint4s well rplled a day or two previous to 
mowing. u?* \ 

Where worm-casts ab^iAp^edhsidPrtbly on your grass, let 
these fisst'he broken, and spread about with a pliable pole in 
a dry day, before you use the roller t yphen that is done, let the 
grass be regularly rolled ; and the fr$t*m- casts being broken 
small, and scattered about, they Will readily stick totfae roller, 
provided it is done while they are somewtfft moist, not too wet. 
By this method the gr*js£ will he made "fterfectly clean, ^nd 
you will be able to mow j| to greater exactness, 

The edge the lawhs, grass- wafca^&c. should now be 
neatly edged, or cut even with an edgii^iron, if omitted last 
month ; or at least have the rough edges trimmed close and 
even with a knife or shears : but this should now be particularly 
practised to those edges next gravel-*walks, and should always 
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be done just before the gravel is to be turned or new laid down ; 
and afterwards occasionally. ** 

Cbavel Walks. 

Gravel-walks should now, be brdken up and turned* where 
it was not done in Morph ; for it is time now to put them into 
the best order for the spring khd summer season. 

By breaking np and fuming ugi^vel at this season, it will 
not only destroy weeds and moss, but the walks will appear 
with a fresh and lively Surface, that will render them very 
agreeable both to the sight and to walk upon during the sum; 
mer, &c. 

But before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the edges of 
the walks, if they are grass, should be first neatly trimmed in 
close, or edged even with an edging-ii^n, &c. as above directed : 
or if tho sides are planted with box, it should be gone over 
with the garden shears ; and if the e be? borders next to the 
walks, they should also be neatly dug, or bbdd, and cleaned, and 
the surface raked smooth, and| you will then proceed fti a work- 
man-like manner 5 for wbeflkthe edges arc trimmed, and the 
borders put into proper order, it is a very great addition to 
the beauty of the walks. 

In turning and laying gravel-walkfy 3et the same method be 
observed now as mentioned in the last aa^nth : do it in dry 
weather ; and as you advance with the turning or laying the 
gravel, observe to tread, rake, and roll the surface regularly 
every fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet ; for gravel always binds a 
great deal the best wtufti it is fresh stirred ; thp roller will then 
nave the greater effect in rendering .the body of the walk firm, 
and thq surface close and smooth. 

Roll tho gravel frequenUy^a&er it has been turned or new 
laid } twice dr thrice a we& wiH ndf be too often * but never 
omit rolling the walks in general once in *hat time. iPrequent 
rollings will render tbpiWalks firm and beautiful, and will also, 
in a gre^t measure, prevent the growth of weeds and moss. 

Gravel-walks rid^jed up in winter should now be levelled 
down as above. ^ 3 

Make new gravel-walks where J&tended, laymg the gravel 
generally about five or six, to eight SV ten inches thick $ 
though as the two hit-mentioned depths would 1 probably take 
up more gravel than could be conveniently obtained in many 
places, in which case inay allot the more moderate depth of 
thr*e or four, to five or six inches, and in making of which, let 
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the same method^ fre observed as directed in March, in laying 
or malting new%»vel- walks. - + • 

Edgings of Box ami Thrift . 

Box may yet be planted* where it is wanted, for edgings to 
beds or border : and it will take root and grow freely, with 
the assistant hf a little wafer in dry weather. 

Thrift also be plmSM. This will make an agreeable 
edging, if p&nted close a m neat. 

Where box-edgings want trimming, it should now be done, 
although this is not the general season for clipping these edg- 
ings ; but notwithstanding, when they appear uneven, let them 
aow be sheared, and they will then appear *|&aat till Midsum- 
mer. 

Likewise, where edgings of thrift have grown very broad 
and uneven, let them be ent in cvenly^on each side, and they 
will soon shoot and appear green Again, in proper regularity. 

Where any of the ab^ve edgfogs have, for watrtr^of care, 
grown mto rude disorder, they should be taken up, slipped, and 
replanted in a done regular manner. 

j , 

Sticking and tHmmiig Flowering- Plants. 

Go round and place ks t< all such plants as require sup- 
port, and let themjke well secured beforsjbey take an awkward 
growth ; which work Should be '•ontinuofl occasionally, accor- 
ding as the plants advance in height. 

Fix the jiicks upright and firmly jn the ground; let the 
stems or stalks of the plants he brought near the stioks^gnd 
tied neatly to them ; let the ends ofrthe tyings be also ctit off 
close. 

The sticks should be well proportioned to the natural height 
of each plant: for it looks, ifttq scenull stick set for the 
support of n plant of low growth. 

Take off all straggling, broken, and decayed shoots from the 
plants of every kiud, and let decayed leaves be cleared away 
whenever they appear. 

Clean and dress the Bordets, fyc. 

First destroy weeds in ‘every part before they grow large e 
they will now rise numerously in the borders, &c. 

Let these be destmyed by the hoe or hand, as it is most con- 
venient ; but where the plants stand wide, let the hoe be used* 
it being the most expeditious method. 

Let your hoe be sharp : take the advantage of a dry day 
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to use it, cuttiug the weeds up clean wMnn thp sorface $ and 
let every pail between the plants be stared * fund, as you go 
on, let all dead leaves and straggling shoots be taken off. 

Then rake the borders, dec. over neatly with a small rake $ 
clearing away, at the same time, all the weeds and litter, and 
let the surface be made perfectly clean and smooth ; and they 
will thus have a requisite, fresh, orderly appearance* agreeably 
for the spring season. 


*THE NURSERY. 


Sowing Evergreens, Floinering- Shrubs, and Tree- Seeds. 

Finish sowing the seeds of evergreens and all othei tree 
and shrnb-seeds, which are intended to be sown this spring. 
In the evergreen tribe most soils may still be successfully sown, 
snch as pines and firs of all kinds, cedars, cypress, junipers, and 
bays ; also the acorns of evergreen oaks, and the seeds of most 
other hardy evergreens. 

All the above, and *^er seeds of the like kinds, may be sown, 
in beds of light earth fib the common gfotmd ; or may sow ce- 
dars, pines, &c. in small quantities, in boxes or pots, for the 
conveniency of moving them to different situations^ according 
to t fee season of the year. 

Likewise most kind? of hardy ueciduoustree and shrub-seeds, 
both of our own growth, or from America and other foreign 
parts, may also still be sown^a this month ; but the sooner in 
the month this is done Ike better. 

All these seeds of most sorts of hardy shrubs and trees, both 
of the evergreen and other kinds, may be s^wn in beds of light 
earth, in the common gfotmd, choosing for their reception a 
moderately light pliable soil. 

Prepare beds to $ow them in, three or four feet broad ; the 
earth must be broken fine, and ^lie surface laid perfectly even. 
Note, if some*of<ihe more tender or choicer kinds of these shrub 
or tree-seeds, nnts, &c. are sown in pots, and the pots plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed, it would forward th?ir growth, and would 
be particularly adviseable for some of liie very bard-seeded or 
nut kind of the more tender sorts \ but where there is not 
that conveniency, let them be sown in beds as above, in the 
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common ground : and-in which most of the North Ameri- 
can seed* anil of the temperate European part*, will suc- 
ceed. 

Sow the seeds of each sort separate, either on the surfaoe in 
a regular manner, pre&amg the larger kinds down a little into 
the earth witjj^ the back <>f the spade, and cover each .kind icpord- 
ing to its *i4£h a proper depth, with light earth, from about* half 
an inch to one or two inches deep : or may be sown in drills, 
proper depth at above, especially th£ larger steeds— See Octo- 
ber and November. ^ 

Note .— The seeds of the arbuto$, or strawberryptree, may 
also be sown now, as directed in March. 

Th£ Management of &eed-be$*. 

Water occasionally the seed-beds, dC all kinds of trees and 
shrubs, in dry weather j but this must be practised both before 
and after the plants begin to apgoar. 

Observe at all times to water these beds with moderation ; 
a little and often must be the rule, likewise he very careful 
not to apply the water over hastily at any tira& for that would 
be apt to wash the earth away ^rom the seed, from 

the young plants now beginning to come up ; bc^Sg particularly 
, careful of the more tender and ddicate sorts :-^geaeraHy let 
the reft oshments of water be repeated 4gpdcrately once every 
two or three dayslfc w4rm dry weather; for this will be of 
great service to all such kinds of seedling plants. 

Shade will also prove very beneficial in the middle qf hot 
sunny day*, to many of the choice kind* of seedling trees and 
shrubs, about the.tii^e of their first appearing, and for some 
time after. 

These young plants may be shaded from the sun! occasion- 
ally, by fixing noops across the beds ; then let mats be drawn 
fhe hoops as often as occasion requires. 

Where there are boxes, pots, or J^bs of seedling plants. Jet 
thfsm be placed in a shady station, about the middle, of to- 
wards the latter end of this month, where they may have the 
morning sun only. 

All beds of seedling trees and shrubs, whatever, must be 
kept perfectly clean from weeds. ^ A 

This should be carefully attended to, for the weeds are much 
quicker of growth ti^an the young seedling plants of trees and 
^shrubs, And would sdon get the start of them if permitted to 
stand, and would do much damage. Therefore let the weeds, 
as soon as they appear in the beds, be cleared out, before they 
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get to any great head, performing it bj a very careful hand- 
weeding. " / 

Care *f time-planted Articles . 

Water new plantations of the tenderer kinds of young ever- 
greftaf and dowering- shrubs, &c. but in particular, those which 
were lately planted out from the aeed-beds$ tUkS&c must not 
be forgotten in dry weather. . • * '* . * 

Once a week lirnl b'e often enough to water any new plants - 
lions, even in the driest teas, n,, and to thaJSs that are bnt 
letely planted : but such a $ have been planted in autumn or 
early in the spring, will require but very little watering. 

Cuttings, eitb#; of fruit or fjirest-trees, flowering-shrubs, or 
evergreens, which were planted last autumn or this spring, 
must alsp be watered now and then in dry weather. 

transplanting. 

Evergreens, of most sorts, bodi seedlings and others, re- 
maining in too close growth, may yet be transplanted^ but 
this should !;j e forwarded as much as possible in the beginning 
of this KHfflth, *>r wholly completed by the middle in all the 
requisite principal plantings, 

Piues aftd firs of all' kinds, cedars, cypress, and the like 
kinds# will yet bear l^OVal very well* « J&kewise phillyreas, 
alatsrnufces, phlomises, qnd pyracantha; also*bays, hollies, and 
evergreen oak ; cistuses, and cytistfSes ; arbutus, magnolias, 
and many other sorts of evergreen. 

T^ey should be planted in nursery-rows which, for small 
seedlings, may be in h>wfc from six to ten or twelve inches 
asunder ; but for larger plants, set them in row s two feet and a 
half, or a yard distance, and fifteen or eighteen inches in the row. 

As soon as they are plartted, tf; will be of rnpeh advantage to 
give a good watering, to settle the earth abouftheir tbots 

likewise any deciduops shrubs .and trees of the late shoot- 
ing kinds, that require thinning oft or transplanting, may also 
still be removed, performing ft as early in the month as possi- 
ble, planting them the above-mentioned distances iu the nursery- 
rows* V 

For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nursery- 
rows, see the two last months. 

& 

New grafting Trees. 

Examine new-grafted trees ; the clay is sometimes apt to 
fall off, or cr&ck, so as to admit air and wet to the grafts. 
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When this is the case) let the old clay be taken entirely off, 
and Immediately apply some more that is frtf&i and well 
wrought. Let this be perfectly watt dosed in every part, so 
that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

Where there are any shoots produced from the stocky below 
the grafts, let* them be robbed off close ; for these, if permitted 
to grow, would starve the grafts ; and be careful also to eradi- 
cate all root-suckers. 


New-Budded ‘ Tree*. 

Budded trees should also be looked over about this time ; 
for those that were budded hist summer will bow be making 
their first shoots, and therefore demand some attention. 

These first shoots from the inoculated buds are, iu some 
seasons, apt to be attacked by msects-'or blights and these, 
if not prevented, *$11 hinder the young shoots graatly, and 
sometimes entirely Spoil them : but, by a timely attention, the 
injury may be, in a grfeat measure, prevented : that where the 
ends of the young shoot appear crumpled, and th^leavei curled 
up, let them be carefully taken off, for they are Mi of small 
insects. By this practise the vermin,mvy be prevented from 
spreading farther. , , 

Likewise observe, that all shoots" S ftfeh put out from the 
stocks, besides the proper inserted bud, must be also rubbed off 
constantly as they are produced, that the whole efforts of the 
stock may go to the support of the bud-shoots only. 

Boeing and Weeding. 

Hoc and destroy weeds between the nrtvs of young trees ; 
they will now rise abundantly from seed ; but by applying the 
hoe to them while young, they may be very expeditiously de- 
stroyed. > 

Choose dry weather always to destroy weeds by hoe ; let 
the hoe be sharp, and tak'' the advantage of the weeds while 
they are small, and cut them up clean within the surface of the 
ground. 

There is nothing like destroying weeds in due time ; fpr 
when they are suffered to grow large, they are constantly hurt- 
ful to all young frees and shrubs, and in particular to those 
plants which are not far advaiysed in their growth. Besides, 
they appear very disagreeable, and require double labour to 
extirpate them. 
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Afu.J the nursery. 

Likewise all seed -beds, and others of young trees and shrubs 
in close growth, where not room for the hoe, should he care- 
fully hand-weeded, hs they may require, in proper 

time, before the weedfs considerably. 

Grafting 

Grafting may still he performerti upon fruit-trees ; but it must 
be upon the latest* shooting kinds of the different sorts ; and it 
mu$t be done the hi st and second week in the month, otherwise 
it will mostly be ineffective. * ^ 

Graft hollies with cuttings of the variegated kinds. The first 
fortnight in t&ia month is the pepper time to perform that work 
on 1 hese* plants. ’ 

Thq common green holly is the proper stock to grpft the 
variegated kinds upon : and the stocks for this purpose must 
not be less than three or four year's growth from the seed j but 
those of five and s*x are very proper lor this use. 

Get ipme good cuttings 01 grafts, of the best variegated 
kinds \ |jy j m.RSt be shoots of the last summer’s growth. Le% 
them bptgrafted with exactness, according to the general me« 
thod of v whip-graft^pg. — See Grafting in the Nursery oj 
- March . ‘ ; v L 

Likewise graft atty$t]£er curious varieties of trees on stocks of 
their own kind. 

But in most fiuit-trees and other deciduous kinds, where 
any grafting remains to be done, no time should be omitted in 
forwarding it early in the month, before the graft shoots begin 
to advance much in the spring buds otherwise tb^ work will 
prove unsuccessful, 


* Inarcbiiu/. 

inarching may also be performed now on ever-greens, and 
on .any kinds of trees or shrubs that you desire to propagate 
that way. 

Thm method of grafting is only priucipally intended for those 
kinds of trees and shrubs which are not easily raised by common 
grafting or budding, or from seed, layers, or cuttings, or by 
any of the other general methods, for, most sorts may be pro- 
pagated by inarching. 

But this may be practised on almost any kind of trees and 
tbrabs^as may be thought convenient, either by way ot cariosity, 
or otherwise. 

2 H 
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The ever-grcen kinds may be inarched any time in this month j 
bat the other coifs generally succeed best when inarched at the 
beginning.— See March, &c. 


THE GREEN HOUSE. * 

' r * 

Giving Air to the Green-house Plants . 

Thb green-house plants now require a large portion of free 
air; and this article should be : admitted to them everyday, 
when the air is any thing mild. 

Most of the plants will now be shooting freely $ they must 
not, therefore, be kept too close, for that would weaken the 
shoots, and render the plants in general so extremely tender 
that they would not be able to bear the open air- well when they 
are first brought forth for the summer season. 

Therefore open the green- house windows every morning, 
more or less, when the air is ini id and calm, about an hour or 
two after sun-rising, and let them continue open, til 1 within an 
hour or less, of the sun's setting; that i9, if the air continue* 
mild till that time of the evening. 

Watering . 

Water must now bt doly given to the plants, in general, 
according as they stand in need thereof., 

The orange and lemon-trees will Tequiw that article often. 
Alto tho myrtles, geraniums, oleander* amonum, Plinii, and 
cistttses, African-heaths, protea, diosmas, and all other plants 
of the woody kinds, will require to be frequently refreshed with 
moderate waterings. 

Also any herbaceous ex c tics, of the green-house tribe, must 
have moderate waterings occasionally. 

Btft the greenhouse plants in general must be often Jotted 
over to see where water is wanted ; and let all such pots and 
tabs as ftand in need of it be properly supplied therewith, for 
this is now a very necessary article. 

But in watering the green-house plants, let it be given to Oil 
hinds with moderation, but especially while they ar£ in the 
house, and particularly the more succulent kinds. 
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As to the succulent plants of this department, such as aloes, 
sedums, opunlias, euphortias, crassulas, cereuses, mesembry- 
anthemums/&c. they being naturally replete with humidity, do 
not require much water ; ' giving it only moderately at times, 
when the earth in the pots appears very dry : as too much 
moisture would rot some of the very succulenikinds of these 
plants. 

Shifting Plants into larger Pots* 

Orange, lemon, citron, and myrtle-trees, and any other of 
the green-house plants may still be shifted into larger pots where 
they require it. 

Let those plants which are to be shifted, be brought out of 
the house in a npild day : then take them ont of the pots or 
tubs, with the ball of earth entire about their roots, and let 
any dry, matted, and decayed roots on the outside and bottom 
of the balls, be neatly cut off, and let some of the old earth on 
the outside be taken away. 

Then, having some* fresh eanb ready, let some be put into 
the bottom of the new pot or tub ; set the tree, with its ball, 
as above prepared, in the middle, and fill up the pot or tub 
with the fresh compost, raising it quite over the top of the ball 
au inch or two thick. 

According as the pbuat* intended are thus fresh potted, &a 
let them be immediately well-watered, to settle the new earth 
close about the ball and roots ; then Return them to their places 
in the green -house, and water them moderately, as occasion 
requires. 

Fresh earthing the plants* 

Those plants which are not to be shifted this year into larger 
pots should have a small augment of fresh earth, if not done 
last month, by taking some of the old earth, out of the top of 
the pots or tubs, to a little depth, and some fresh and rich 
compost applied in its stead, which vull refresh them greatly. 

This will be remarkably serviceable to orange, lemon, and 
citron-U*ees, and the like kinds, and to all other plants in the 
greenhouse ; and it should not be omitted now, if it was not 
done before. 

Let the earth first be loosened on the top of the potior tubs, 
quite to the surface of the uppermost roots, and take it out - 
then loosen the earth a little way down round the sides, and 
take that out likewise ; then fiT up the pots or tubs tfith the 
new eartti, and give a little water to settle it properly. 
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Trimming and cleaning the Plants . 

Let no decayed leaves remain in any of the green-house 
plants , but let such, as soon as tbeytappear, be taken off, for 
these make the plants appear unsightly, and are also hurtful to 
them in some 4egree. 'l 

Likewise, when decayed shoots appear, cut them off close, 
as also any shoots of a weakly straggling nature May be prun- 
ed less or more, or cut quite away, at it may appear neces- 
sary. 

Let no weeds grow in the pots or tnbs ; keep them free from 
moss, and let no sort of litter be teen about them. 

Where the leaves of orange and lemon trees, &c. have con- 
tracted any fonlness, they must now be made perfectly clean. 

For the large-leaved sorts, have some soft water in a water- 
ing pot, and a piece of sponge ; dip this in the water, and 
clean the leaves therewith, one by one. It will clean the sur- 
face, open their necessary pores, and be greatly serviceable 
to the plants j and let the myrtles, and other small-leaved 
kinds, be cleaned from dust, &c. by watering all over their 
heads. 


Heading down or Pruning Myrtles , <§rc. 

Where myrtles, or othei woody green-house shrubs of similar 
growth, have straggling or irregular heads, they may be headed 
down, or have the straggling branches pruned to some regular 
order j by which means they will put out plenty of strong 
shoots nearer the stem, and form full and regular heads iu two 
or three months* time. 

In performing this, let their heads be cut as close as may 
seem necessary ; and then take a little of the old earth at the 
tdjkpf the pot out, and fill it up with the same quantity of fresh 
eafth, and give a little water ; also Jet the head and stem be 
well watered, to cleanse them, ’■'ic. But if the plants require 
shifting into larger pots, let them be taken out of their present 
pots with the ball of ea»*th whole, cut off the outward matted 
roots, and trim away some of the old earth from the outside of 
tlie '‘ball; then place the plants in the larger pots, and, fill up 
the vacancy with new earth, and watered. 

Aftefc the above operation the plants will soon begin to break 
forth with fresh vigour. 

Likewise geranihms, &c. where any have very irregular heads, 
or of thin straggling growth, they may have the shoots pruned 
to some orderly extent ) or long stragglers shortened to form 
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the head more regular, and th£.t thqy may shoot out laterally 
in a more compact, equal, branch v manner. 

t A. 

j bunching. 

Inarch shrubby exotics ; whereby to propagate any particalar 
sort ; this being the proper time to perform that method of 
grafting on any of the green-house tr'es or shrubs. 

Orange, lemon, and nitron -trees may be propagated by that 
method ; also pomegranates, and many other sorts. 

Bat this method is not adapted for any general practice, only 
on particular occasions : or pi inci pally on such plants as can- 
not be, easily raised any other way, and occasionally by way of 
curiosity. 

By way of curiosity, or as required, you may inarch a branch 
of an orange or lemon tree that has young fruit on it,, on one 
of the common orange stocks, and it will be well united by the 
end of August, and may then be separated from the mother 
plant \ and there will be a new *ree, with fruit on it., raised in 
the space, of four or five months’ time. — See Inarching , under 
the article Grafting , in the Nursery, February . 


Propagating by Seeds, Cuttings , § c. 

May still sow seech of any of the exoties of this department, 
which succeed u v this method of propagation ; generally giving 
them the aid of a hot-bed, either that of tanner’s bark or hot 
dung, as may be convenient, and defended under frames and 
lights. 

Sow also, where required, the kernels of orargrs, lemons, 
and citrons, to raise Stocks, on which to inoculate the cultivated 
varieties of these trees, for propagating the respective sorts. — 
See the method advised last month. . * 

Propagate various sorts of green-house plants, by cuttings, 
layers, and suckers ; and if the cuttings, particularly, are potted 
and placed in a bark-bed, in the stove or elsewhere, it will 
greatly facilitate their rooting. 

Young orange stocks for budding raised last year, if in pots 
totr small, should now be shifted into larger; and if then placed 
in a hot-bed or bark-bed, under a deep frame and glasses, it 
would forward them greatly in growth, and draw them up in 
tall straight stems, two or thice feet high, raising the frame as 
they advance in growth ; and give air every day, and f roper 
waterings ; and in June, should be inured by degrees to the full 
air, exposing them fully thereto in the latter cud of that month, 
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or in July : some of the strongest will probably be of proper 
growth for budding in August, or most of them at that time the 
year following. «. ' 


> THE HOT-HOUSE. 

* . 

Pine Apple Plant*. 

Sup pout still the requisite degree of heat in the hot-house, 
by aid of moderate evening fires, and a constant good heat in 
the b^rk-bed. 

The pine apple plants now demand daily attendance $ they 
must be often refreshed with water, and they must also hare 
fresh air in warm sunny days. 

As the fruiting pines will now be generally advancing in 
young fruit j and in some the fruit^wift be advanced in some 
tolerable growth ; they should be properly agisted with requi- 
site heat, both in the bark-bed and by fire j and with necessary 
refreshments of water, &c. j that, in the whole, they may be 
continued in a free regular growth. 

But it will now be necessary to observe, that if there Was 
no fresh ta£ added to the bark- bed in March, it most now be 
done in the first week in this month. 

Let the same quantity of fresh tad be provided now for this 
purpose as mentioned for that occasion in March j which is 
about one-third of what the pit will contain. 

This being ready, let all the pots in the bark-bed be taken 
upj then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, at the top 
and sidej of the bed, as the new parcel will make good, allow- 
ing it to rise an inch or two above the top of the pit, taking 
this decayed bark quite away j then throw mthc new tan, and, 
with a forj$, let the old bark which remains in the bed, and the 
new, be well worked up and mixed together. 

The new tan hflfeg all in, and properly worked up wifh^ie** 
old, let the surface be levelled, and then immediately plfinge 
the pots as before. Observe to place the largest and tallest 
plants in the back ^now, and so gradually down to the lowest 
in front. 

But *where new tan was added the last month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now *. for if the new 
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and old bark was then pt^sily worked up and mixed together, 
it will now be in excellent oide*, and continue in a proper 
state of heat for two or three month* to come. — See July and 
August. 

Watering tkz line. 

Water most now be given to the pine-apple plants frequently 
in moderate supplies, provided there is a good heat in the bark- 
bed, for the pots in general should be kept in a moderate de- 
gree of moistness. 

Frequent and light waterings must now be the practice, which 
will be greatly serviceable to all, but particularly td the fruit- 
ing plants : where the heat of the bark-bed is lively) and the 
weather tolerably warm, the pots require moderate refreshment 
every four or five days, or probably twice a week, as yoil shall 
see necessary. 

Admitting Air iniu the Hot-House . 

Fresh ar n another very necessary article ; this should be 
admitted to the pine-apple, and other plants in the hot-honsS, 
every fine day. 

Every warm sundy day, when little wind is stirring, letsom<* 
of the glasses or lights be opened a little way, to let in fresh 
air 5 but this r. *st not be done before nine or ten o’jj^jock in the 
morning, or, at least, till the sun has sufficiently shone in the 
enclosed air of the house. 

Remember to shut the glasses clos£ again, in good time, in 
the afternoon, while the air Within the house is in a proper de- 
gree of warmth. 


Succession Pine- Plants. 

The pine-plants in the succession- house, or pit, which 
are to bear fruib next year, must now be shifted into larger 
pots. « *, ; 

The pots for this purpose must not be of the largest siie ; 
thpup.tizes called twenty-fours will be large enough for the 

Having the pots and some fresh compost ready) let the plants 
be taken out of the bark- bed, and immediately proceed to shift- 
ing them. Torn the plants out of their present pots, preserv- 
ing, if you can, {he ball of earth entir^i then, having prft some 
fresh earth in the bottom of the new pot, place the plants 
therein, with its ball entire, as above, and fill up the pots with 
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the new compost, and moderately watered to settle the earth to 
tjie roots. 

Bat in shifting these plants, observe that where any appear 
in S* sickly condition, or are infested with insects, or seem to 
have bad root#, it will in such cases be proper to clear away 
all the old earth from the roots of the plants ; and trim the 
r#t8 or fibre* pretty close ; and also if the bottom of the main 
root appears in a decayed or bad state, let the affected part be 
pared away a little with a sharp knife, in a transverse manner, 
or as you may see occasion, and strip off some of the lower 
leaves, then immediately re-phut them in pots of entire fresh 
earth. 

When the plants s arc~ all shifted, let them be immediately set 
into the<bark-bed again. But the bark must first be well stirred 
np, mid near one-third part of the new tan added, in the man- 
ner as above-mentioned, for the fruiting plants, working the 
old and new very well together; then set in the pots, plunging 
them to their rims, at proper distances, in the order before ob- 
served. 

This work should be done in fine weather, and the whole 
^belonging to one pit should, if possible, be completed in the 
' *nune day. 

Pcfresfy the plants after this often with moderate waterings, 
just to keep the earth in the pots a little moist. 

Gfae air also hi fine sunny days, for this will strengthen the 
plants, and m? • c them healthy and beautiful. 

The plant t. ..re to remain in the above pots till the end of 
July, or some time in August, and then to be removed for the 
last time, into the pots where they are to fruit.— See tho work 
of those months, 

Management of the young Pine- apple Plants , 

Where the crowns and suckeis of youni|5pincs, the progeny 
of tbeiaat year’s fruiting plants,4iave filled the small pots with 
their roofs, let them soin** time" this month be shifted into pots 
of a size’larger. / t ^ ^ 

Take them dtfe fully out of* the pots, with, 1 the balls etitire, 
arid place directly into the new pots ; and fill up with 
freslHfearth, and give a little water ; or where any or tire whole 
discover a, disordered or sickly -habit, clea^ away all the old 
earth, and plant them in entire fresh mould, directed in the 
- succession ; then stir up the bark, and add a quantity of new, 
as mffove ; and plunge the pete to their rims. 
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Bftnegment off^StovS 0tmt$ izytn&wt 

Tn some oipeehouses, oM^ftovt^ th^fe "being, hcrddes she 
pines, many other curfoi* Jmiend$ ex$$ f*AU, tV^ Wt 
«iNf lmve toe# share of a ttfAilpaS * 

* plaits stand in Jrf^ipofa# let 

them* n^aft shifted into such,* filKx^mp &e pig* wHfa ) 
eartli tL« 3, jf there be rodm io<lh* baik-bed, Jpfltci pol™ 
immediately plungca to tilftr runs therein $ and oyjtne ami** 
tancef ot the kindly heat or the bark, the plants* wflF^Bcfljl Out 
roots veiy finely into tho fre<di earth, whfofc will gitflfthep 
strthgth, md nuke them healthy, and of a iMfely coiejgk (V 

Watf 1 most also be gm n to these ^a^UL At iod| 

SQits will require it pretty often. The cofei-trtti? andjdJ the* 
woddy kinds, should be lefreshed with moderate qugbmp of; 
watei, every three or foil i days, also the herbaceous fc|pds. 
occasionally , but the fc iceulent kinds do not require so xnfcK 
watei, giving on]) a httle now and then. 1 

’Vhere any Ot the pines, coffee- tree, or "other stqsro-exofijfc 
have 'ontra^ed much dust, tn other foulness considerably, 1 
it be clqgf4l 0 *oon as possible, for it would prove 
dicud W pifchtb confined in tins department, bv ek^- 

essential to, 1 refutation it jfic&rtiag 
, Mso^whc^o any 

insect , should use timely njeog^fo!} 
to these desti active fmmin 

Progagqtffaf &oi * l&ottcs 

No# propagate various sons of exotic •» of this vatofy, 
by ctittihgs, layers, an^ suckers, accoiding to the natuie of the 
different kinds* ; planting them in pots, and plunge them in 
ih# bark- bed which will promote theii roebng fieely ihtie 
short tiipr* 

Likewise sow sgitiMf'ariy kinds of hot-Wuse plants raijaed 
by that method ; HWing thorn in pots* <mA plunge shook in the 
blxk~m ^ , W W , 

the hpt-touse, may expcdjftkwrijLWike Afefcftngi, 
WwpfcpanyA^lof gieen-houae jjlantf^ arlprtla& # &C. bke* 
wisj of any o^BllPbsh 



p^inthe bark-becL 


Shrubs of the open seroondT ohmnimf the 


Cut* ^ Plant $ foMtyjp Stove. 

Tp plaj^S' no# forcing in, |to» &c. 
e«n*, »tr*wberrie*, beW^ni^gros 
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wirings ; and early m this month introduce more for succes- 
«ion. , 

'Vinca in hot-houses, now in full fruit, continue to keep well 
cleared from nil improper and'fee other! trained w 

close and regular, ^ * 


MAY. 

t 


j WORK TO B8 DOME IN T1IB KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Melons 


plants still require particular care > thone which arc 
Itt, frames, as well as those under hand or bell-glasses. 

\ Thp early plants in frames will now show truit plentifully/ 
Mid soipe will be set and swelling ? ihertfoie, in order to pro- 
duce a sufficient quantity of those fruit for a fihi crop, the plants 
must, at this time, have all possible assistance of the best 
adapted culture. 

«Ou# principal thing to he observed is to preserve a popper 
of fieat in the beds, by occasional linings of hot dung, 
while the fruit ig about setling, and for some time after; for 
i kindly warmth is also necessary to promote the swelling of 
the fruit after they are set ; for it should be observed# that 
although there be often veiy warm day» in this month* vet there 
sometimes happen very cold nights, and unfavourable weather, 
in^OUtting north-easterly Hinds, &c. which make it so neces- 
sary to preserve a due heat in tbeie beds; for if the weather 
should »prove cold, and at the same time there is but little 
wafmth in the beds, the melons wilt not s#nor swell kindly, 
but most^f them wdti^rn^ellowvand go off. Therefore, when 
it is perptfved that the bH* have much declined in their bant, 
immediately anpjy a lining of well-prepared hot dung ton$e<W 
to both sides eptbe bed, according as there occasion. 

atm *dupetag« in adding the above fresh lramg to such beds 
as arrqf much decayed in their heat, will soon evidently appear 
in the growth of the* plants an# fruit. 

tFitahtfur »h*t be admitted to the plants every day when the 
wfp^Wr i*Oaltojfmd mi hi; for &*s will strengthen them end 
the m tfcg and fre$ swelling of the fruit. Turn article 
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of ait must be admitted J^ihe plants by raising the upjDBr ends 
of the lights with props, *^radu»*li^ one, (wo, or three indies, 
according as the power 0< the sort nod warmricss of the day 
increases, and iftut tnemi by Agrees in the afierooob, and iWte 
cldse ab^ut four or five in the evening; or sboner, if the wea- 
ther s i™ j fi khaDge cold. \ 

^The^^pes most be covered every night with mats -alt $ns 
month. Let the mats bq. thrown over them a little before sun- 
set,^ soon after in the feVerring ; but when the air,^» cold, they 
inayAe spread over sooner. , 

Aoout*ifc or seven in tie morning, let the mats be talcen off ; 
or, when it is a warm sunny morning, they may ban n cove red 
as soon as the stoat readies the glasses ; ‘far th^phnts should 
not be kept too long dose covered, nor in darkness, tike Dower" 
of light being vtery essential to their growth. * 

Water should also bft given at times to the melon plants in 
frames, for they will tequirwft in proper moderation, provided 
there ife a good heat in the bed, . ad the weather bo tofaraWy 
* warm ami sunny. Let '<tb is article be given ver/*moderately, 
and not tog often, for too ( ftmch moisture wonld chill the young* 
fruit, add pUvenf their setting. Once 'a week or ten days will 
be often enough to water them ; and the value of one oir two* 
pots of water to a t&ree-light frame Will be suf&ftetf* • 

Choose always a moderately warm day to waterratto; and 
about eight or nine in the morning, or three or ia^s uf- t 
ttrueon, are now the best times in the day to do tbfct Work. 
Shut down the lights immediately after watering : and, if the 
son shines, throw A mat over for halftkn hoar, then take it off 4 
again, #nd give air directly, if suntoy. Observe, in watering 
these fflant8, it is not adviseable to water them generally ml 
over the leaves, especially when the fruit it setting ; so sttbold 
wdfcer between the runners in different parts of the bed with a 
watering-pot, without tbeMfose or head, and placing aflkt piece 
of tile or oyster-#Sll, &e. water upon this both to prevent the 
earth from being washed from any of \kt roots by to^ftorce of 
the water immediately from the fyout or the pot, and to make 
tit Sjtfpad more effectually ; being careful in tins, tp lot as little 
as possible toati the fruit that are about setfWg, or newly set, 
and do not give too much water near the head or main atm of 
the plant f 9 •** 

tn very hot sonny days, it r *will be adviseable to th$d« the 
plots foam the# sun, for two or tl roe hours doting itflfctcest «, 
beat; but ttifc should be particularly practiced *#feei! there is 
bat a shallow depth of ekfth on the beds, or when tko r leaves of 
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the plants flag muck Let some thlti mats, or a little loose hay, 
os spread offer the glasses in these days about eleven 
o'clock* fad taken off again about two. ^ 

Where the plants Advance rd|y hear cne glasses, it will be 
necessary io Vaisc the frame from about three to Six indies ; 
this is done by placing bricks or square pieces under 

each corner of the frame. 

According us the melons set, observe to place a piece of tile 
under each young fruit : for this will preserve them from the 
damp of the earth of the bed. 4 a 

Of Melon* to be raised under Bell and Hand-Glasses and 
oiled Paper- Frames, 

Finish making the hot-bed ridges to plant the melons upon, 
which are to be covered with bell or hand-glasses or with frames 
covered' with oil paper $ for which see the work of Jkne. The 
plants for this purpose being raised from a sowing in March, 
or begitying of last month, will be now of a proper siee for 
Anal transplantation into the above hot-beds, which, if possible, 
should be completed in the first or second week of this month. 

These ridges must be made of the best hot stable dung : pre- 
paring, first, as directed in the t* o former months, for other hot- 
beds. And they nmy now be made, either in trenches three or 
four feet wide, and twelve or fifteen inches deep, or on level 
ground $ but by making them mostly above ground, it will af- 
ford. an opportunity of adding a lining to recruit the heat when 
it decline \ however, in ekhei method, let the h#t-bed ridges 
be made a yard wide at least, though four or five fetf would 
be more eligible, and two feet and a half high $ and wnere two 
or more riages are to be made near together in a parallel order, 
allow the space of four feet tetweoi^ and which space, if filled 
With any waste, moderately warm dung, and earth at top, in 
about a month or five weeks*aftcr will give a larger scope for 
die robts and runners to extend, and the additional moderate 
beat thereof, enlivening that of the beds, will greatly assist the 
settiqg of the km t. 1 4 

The ridges being made, get some good earth $ and if this be 
light loam, and has been mftced with one fourth part of very 
rotten 1 dung acme radpths before, it will be better for this pur- 
pose j but, in defaul^of loam/ any rich garden earth wijl do. 

" The eai^b is not to be sifted, but very well bfo|bii, and mixed 
together with thjjhspade, and then laid not less than six to eight 
or ten inches thick, all over the top of the ridgq. # 
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The# mark out along the middle, f he holes for the plants, 
allowing the distance of four feet bcuveen j and 6 et a jbell or 
hand-glass over eachyiud keep them close down tilt the earth 
tinder them is warm* Tfcd thej^bring in the plants, which, if 
now in pots, having only two at 'most in each, turn them 
carefully* ou^ with the ball of earth cn^re, and make a hole in 
the earth%fiere each glass stands $ pLce one pot of plants, 
with tho ball into each bole $ close the earth very well a^out 
the bgll, and also about the stems of the plants ; give every 
hole a little water, and immcdiati ly put on the glasses. 

Shade the planjts from the sut, for the first two or three days, 
from about eight to four o’clock j but, after that, let them have 
more and more sun every t:’l they are able to bear it fully 
without flagging. 

Leathern have air every warm day, by tilting the warmest 
side of the glasses, but keep them close Bhut down every night. 
The glasses must also be covered every night all this -month 
with imfts. 

Those plants now planted *ut will produce ripe fruity some 
about the end July ; bu^the principal crop will be in August 
and September. j 

When any of theSnelon plants have filled the bell or hand- 
glasses, the runners must then4ave liberty to run from under 
them } but they must not be ti usted out before the latter end 
of this month, or banning or middle of next ; being guided in 
this by the temperature of the weather, which, until settled in 
warm and dry, mD8t be 1 very cautious in training out the 
plants. % 

If, tlmrefo?e, about the last week in this month, o»* beginning 
of ne$t,nhe plants have advanced considciabiy in runners to 
the extent of the glasses, they should be trained out, provided, 
however, the season is become warm, dry, and settled, not else, 
before the middle of Junef raising each glass upon three props, 
about two inches and a half highland le f the ends of the vines 
or runners be trained out at regular distances 5 being careful 
to cover the ridges every night, atfd in all bad weather, with 
large mats. 

out when the vines of thef£ plants are trained from under 
the hand-glasses, it would be of great advantage to place tiled 

E frames over some of the beds, previously removing the 
glasses ; these frames remaining constantly tight and day, 
aad^bey admitting the light and he T o& the sun sufficiently, k 
will prove dfective beneficial shelters.— See 
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Management of Cucumber Plant* in Frame*. 

Cucumber plants iu fiamcs now Jf6 in full perfection ot 
bearing; they must therefore be carefully attended. 4 * 

Still support a moderate heat in the beds, by the application 
of linings of hot dung, &c where necessary. — See toe two fet 
month*. 

These plants will require to be often refreshed with moderate 
waterings, generally not less than twice a week ; and a morn- 
ing and afternoon are themoit proper times for watering them 
at this season. 

The plants must also be allowed proper admission of free 
air every mild day, for the sun has now great power ; if 
the glasses were to be kept too close, it would destroy the 
plant*. Therefore, raise the upper end of the lights every 
w*rm,«unny morning, about seven, eight, or nine o’cldck, accord- 
ing to the temperature of (he weather ; aud according as the heat 
of the day increases, continue raising the glasses a proportion- 
able lke%ht, from one to two or thrr;e inches 

The lights must be shut close down cu*ry crcning, aoout 
five or six o'clock ; but m cold evenings shut them down an 
hour or two sooner. 

Shade the plants from the sun in very hot sunny days. The 
lime to do this is from eleren to two o'clock. j. f 

Where the glasses are pretty close to the plants, it wm now 
be adviseable to allow them a larger space of room,. by raising 
the frame three or fonr to five or kix inches at bottom ; the 
plants will then enjoy the air more effectively, grow Wronger, 
and stand the son with less danger of scorching their leaves. 
Continue covering the glasses e\ery night with mats all this 
month, generally covering up towar^p sun- setting, aud uncover 
soon after its rising in the mprning. 

The early cucumbers will flow be in full production of line 
fruit, which, when about four or fiw*, to six or eight inches 
long, are fit to cut for the table. , 

In the cucumbers now in bearing* should still continue to 
impregnate, or set the young fruit, according as it comes into 
blossom ; generally the same day that the flower expands, or 
second at farthest, in the forenoon, while the generative organ* 
retain their fertilising property in the fullest degree ; for^thi* 
is particularly essential iu this business. — See Vucumbert in 
March mid Aj)r^ 
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Cucumbers to be planted under Hand or Bell-Glasses. 

Cucumbers may now be planted out on hot-bed ridges, under 
hand or bell-glasses. 

The plants being raised fo^his purpose, in March, or last 
mouth, should be planted out the begin r ; 4g and middle of this : 
ar^ they Will begin to bear about tlie beginning, or towards 
the middle of June, and will continue bearing till the cold wea- 
ther in autumn destroys the plants, 

The bot-beds for this purpose must be made of good hot 
dung, as formerly observed ; and may be made either on level 
ground, or principally now in wide trenches, as they will not 
require to be lined. 

If the latter is intended, choose any compartment of good 
ground in the full sun j there dig a trench, a yard wide, and 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, laying the earth that comes out 
neatly all along the side of the trench. Fill this trench with 
fresh hot dung, and laise it from *-ix to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches above the surface of the ground 5 for the beds should be 
at least two fr t thick of dung. Then cover the bed #ith the 
excavated eaiLh of the tienches, six or eight inches thick over 
the top of the dung ; levelling the rest of the earth close along 
each side of the bed, corresponding with that at lop$ the 
whole forming the bed like a ^ort of ridge. 

But when inter. '°d to make these hot- bed ridges, on level 
ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed with rich 
earth, as above. 

Then, in either method, as soon as the bed is earthed, mark 
out the holes for the plants, exactly along the midtih three 
feet sixifoches distance, and directly coser each place with a 
hand-glass ; and in a day or two the dung will have warmed 
the earth ready for the reception of the plants. 

Proceeding then to the ^lantiftg, form the earth under each 
glass a little hollow, circularly, arid in each place, under the 
said glasses, hole-in three good plants, observing if the plants 
were pricked in pots last month for this occasion, plant them 
as above, with the ball of earth about the roots entire $ or, if 
not tnt pots, remove and plant them with as much earth as will 
readily adhere about the roots : r give them directly a little 
water ; then let the glasses be immediately put on, and shad# 
plants from the sun till they have got root. 

Let the plants have air every d*y, yhen it is calm and 
mild, by tiltiog the warmest side ot the glasses, .^and let 
them be refreshed wiih occasional modcrat$fcvaterings : and 
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when they hifve, ia adviced growth, filled up tee glasses next 
meath> train them oat in a regular orders See June* 

They most be covered every night with mats, until the mid* 
die of Jtffcet * ^ f/ 

Bit Wftevg good plants canaofoe readily procoredio plant in 
the Above beds, kt some s^ed be pat ia early in the months the* 
plants will soon come op, and will come into bearing at a vary 
acceptable time in Jane and July. 

The hot-bed being made and earthed as above directed, mark 
out the boles for the seed, thicc feet and a half asuftitier j and 
in form of a shallow basin, only about an inch And half deep, 
and nine or ten inches wide. In the middle of each of these 
holes, sow eight or nine seeds, half an inch deep, and then put 
on the bdl or hand-glasses. After the plants have been up tea 
or twelve days, they must be thinned, leaving only three of the 
strongest in 'each hole, drawing a little earth about* their stems ; 
and give a light watering, to settle the loosened earth below close 
to the roots ; managing them afterwards according to the fore- 
going directions, and they will begin to bear some fruit in the 
third or*fourth week in Jane. 

Cucumbers to pickle . 

Sow cucumbers for pickling &c. either generally now in the 
natural giotmd to remula for >hc principal ci op of picklers, &c, 
or occasionally in a hot-bed, if coldish bad weather, to forward 
them for transplanting into the open ground next month, which 
is generally as soon as the plants can stand the full air in this 
country. 

However, in regard to sowing this crop in the open grouud, 
it must not be done generally till towards the middle or latter 
end of the month j or if the season is coldly unsettled, or very 
we£, as has often been the case of late years, defer sowing till 
the last week in this month, w the fiist in June, allotting for 
thift purpose a piece of rich fret ground, digging it regularly, in 
» level order, and divide it into beds of hvc or six feet wide, 
allowing twelve inches between bed and bed for an alley j then 
mark out the holes for the seed, along the middle of each 
bed, allowing three feet and a half between hole and hole j 
loosen the pkoei for the holes, breaking the earth well, and 
form each in a small concave hollow, with the hand, like 
a shallow basin, about an inch and a half deep, and t m 
or twelve inches over ; and sow in the middle of each hole 
aight or ten seeds, covering them near half an inch deep with 
earth. 
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After, the teed is sown, if (be wes&her should ^rove hot 
and dry, & will be proper to spfiokle tire boles with water : 
bot this most be -given very moderately, just enough to 
moisten J;be earth a ^little, for too much moisture ‘in the 
earth would rot the seed : but when *t be seed is germinated, 
and the yoang plants ooming up, giv^waier freely in dry warm 
WMther. * 

when the plants have been come up about a fortnight* they 
must be thinned, and leave no more than three or four of the 
best plantain every hole. 

But in sowing picklers, if n cold wet season, in which 
these seeds, sown in the natural ground* either rot or make but 
little progress j or that, in order to forward both the seed and 
young plants a week or fortnight in growth, it would, in either 
case, be proper to sow the seed in a slight hot-bed just to raise 
the plants more effectively and forwarder in their yonng state, 
till about a week or ten o* twelve days old to a fortnight at most $ 
then to be transplanted finally into the natural ground : the 
method as follows : — 

Having a rpply of proper horse stable-dong of good mode- 
rate heat, make a hot- bed the width of a garden frame, or not 
less than a yard wide for hand-glasses, and half a yard high, 
and the length in proportion to the quantity of plants yon would 
raise 5 as soon as the bed is thus made, either set on the frame 
and lay in the e th, or, being previously earthed, may use 
hand-glasses ; or, in default of these, an awning of large mats 
occasionally: observing, in either method, to earth the beddi* 
rectly only about three or four inches thick j and then, as His 
adviseable generally to transplant these plants wht^ quite 
young, in little clusters together, sow the seed accordingly, 
that is, either sow some in small pots, several seeds in the 
middle of each, and plunge themin the hot-bed, or, for larger 
or considerable supplies, sow ftMhe earth of the bed, in little 
dusters, with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or with your fingers 
contracted, make holes about an inch wide, and half an inch, 
or near an inch deep, and about an inch and a half asunder, 
dropping six or eight seeds in each hole, and q^er them in 
with earth ; this is called dotting them in : or instead of this 
you may draw drills across the bed : the seed to be sown is 
the drills, observing to sow them qaite thick, not generally aH 
along the drills, but rather in little patches, six or eight good 
seeds in each, so close as to almost touch, and cover them 
half an inch deep with earth ; allow a clear space in each drill 
of two inches between each patch or cluste||of seed, and let 
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thadrills ha t*m*r three inches asunder :*-by j thus^pwiig the 
need ? in clo«*erf*a» ifcware, the plants will rise in Mnehe8?for 
|rat#pla^|^i€Me .itv that order m helew^ confitfftjogi fa «be 
interim, fcedefead the bed, either with the Cremtf-ttgfet, ttf •with 
Lamkgk#*» ; dr, fa wfbt of these, withfaats, as before h*ti- 
mafod» every eight end q|l bad weather 5 aed gfte ccc*™™**! 
g««t}q waterings. 

*. Iflfoa, Whan the phmts hare been come up about six, eight, 
or£ea jdays, and show the rough leaves ie the ; oenWe, & k 
proper to plant them out, if the weather is settled ? for in this 
order of culture, as after removal from the hot- hod, theyWt 
having the aid of farther ‘artificial heat, it h most successful >to 
plant them oat while in that young state of growth, as afore- 
said* taking them up ra dosters as they grow, with the ehtth 
about their roots ; and in that manner let them be plauted^fa 
the placOs where they are to remain, allotting one buadr of 
plants to a bole, and giving them hnmediatelynBome water j 
they -will quickly strike root without hardly feeling their 
movul j observing, however, that if the weather should at that 
time prove unfavourably cold, may continue them uadef occa- 
sional shelter in the bed a week oi more longer, tilt tire season 
settles in warm. j/ **' 

Plant and sow Gourds and Pumpkins. 

: Plant out from the hot-bed the gourds and pumpkins wfcfch 
jvcre sown in April j it tnay be done any time towtottftthe mid- 
dle or latter end of this month. 

But as the fruit of these plants, is not of much estimation or 
Value for any material culinary uses, or other economical pur- 
pose, should only raise a few, where any are required^ either 
for, anydomeaticoccasions, both in the quite young green growth 
Of the fruit, and when of futyjpturity $ or some chiefly by way 
of curiosity, for the great vaRety of the fruit in its numerous 
diflereat and singular shapes, ’ size, colours, stripes, and varie- 
gations, &c. from two or three inches growth, as in the orange 
ked pear gourds, to one, two, or three feet, or more, in dllfer- 
ent eorfcs, unround, oval, hemispherical, bottle-shaped, bai¥el- 
sh«ped,.rtar^ah*ped, andof various other forms. 

Some of them may be planted out in the common groftrid, 
in a warm situation, about the middle of this month, wheh the 
wdsther is aetried in warm-; they will grow frheiy/anftji^ 
dace ripe fruit in August j a^d the common pumpkin is often 
sown or planted upon old dUngfailfe ; uiey will spread wonder - 
fulfyand produce many large ffui£ ; ' 
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littt warder to have any particular-sort produce fruit earlier 
in summed iiii effected by pUathif some out, the bcgimung 
or middle of the month, upon hole* of hot-dung, 
or feeU-gias*eg, or, other occasional shelter: dig some bokesi 
two feet wide, and about aspade ddlp> id Che pieces whfehe 
the plants ore to produce their frait^i^og the holes with new 
b<||pe-dung, covering that six inches deep with earth, aud io 
plant your gourds, dec. or may sow the aeecti, and coyer them 
with the ajhove glasses, or with oiled paper- fra mes, 8ec. till 
they begin to run ; then may discontinue the shelters. 

However* in default of dung or glasses, for holing them out 
as above, may plant any of the gourd kinds, or others, in the 
full ground, in a warm situation, as aforesaid, towards the 
middle of the month, when settled warm weather, and the pump- 
kin#, &c* may be planted any where. 

Observe to plant some of the orange, and other small gourds, 
near to a wad, or other fence, or against an arbour, &Cr and 
when the plants begin to run, le* the vines* or runners be 
neatly trained, and fastened up close to the wall, pales, &c. 
Where this is pifcctised, the plants, together with the fruit, will 
make an agreeable appearance in the months of July, August, 
and September. 

Or some of the gourds, and others of the moderate running 
kinds, may also be occasionally supported with stakes ; that is, 
whoa the plants t^jn to run, let a tail firm stake be fixed in 
the ground near each plant ; and according as their vines 
advance in length, let them be trained up carefully round the 
stakes. 

But the pumpkins, and large kinds of gourds, should ,.ow be 
planted out, or seed sown in any open compartment, or upon 
dunghills, &c. setting them eight or ten feet distance ; and the 
plants, in their advancing growth permitted to extend upon the 
surface of the ground 

The seed of gourds and pumpkins m*v stillbe sown in ’the 
first or second week, or any time in the month, either at once 
in the full ground, or upon holes of hot-dung, as above, to re* 
main ^ or in a hot-hed for transplantation, as in Is*t month ;' 
and when the plants have got rough leaves, one or two inches 
broad, thpy should be planted out in the open ground. * 

But iu default of hot- dung, &c. sow them now in the rou^ 
mon ground *t once in the places where they are to remain* - 

t '* K%dney<*l&aMk 

Now plant a full crop of kidney-beans* t& succeed those 
planted in April. 
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Any of Jthe dtvarf kinds may no# bo planted : btgythe boot 
md UiOkt profitable for this plrfritatfon and tile WaclFspeekted 
dwaffc, Bittefiea knd €aotert>ory #hite dwarfs $ or also a fc# 
don coloured, and large White. 

DrttW"drtfl# fi*r tbeiO In inch deep and two feet and half 
distanca ; place the bean% in the drills two or three inches 
a Atider, drew the earth evenly over them, and let the snrfhee 
be lightly raked smooth. 

Plant also the scarlet runner, or any other of the running 
kinds of kidney-beans. 

Most of the running sorts are exceeding profitable for the 
service of a family, for they are surprising great bearers $ hot 
in particular, the scarlet flowering bean ; and there is a variety 
of this, that differs from it only in colour, which both in the 
seed and flowers, is white : but their manner of growth, mode 
of bearing, and pods, are similar • and both the varieties, 
being very plentiful bearers in long conti nu an ce,%re very pro- 
per for this plantation : the large white Dutch runners are also 
very proper to plant now, are excellent beans, the pods of con- 
siderable length, but the plants d*> not contianb bug in produc- 
tion like the scarlet, &c. 

All the running or climbing sorts of kiduey-beans extending 
considerably by their 1 unnm, and requiring support of tall sticks 
or poles, & c must be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds $ so that the drills for these large sorts must be three feet 
six inches distance at least, and about an inch and a half deep, 
or a single drill along any vacant wall, pailing, building, Stc. 

Place the beans in the drills three or four inches 'WflkfdW'. 
and cover them equally with earth. 

When the plants are come up, and begin to pd&ifffdftlrun- 
ners, then let some tall sticks or poles, be plactwRb each row 
for the plants to climb upon. The runners will soon catch 
hold, and will twine themselves naturally round the sticks Or 
poles, to the heignt of eight or ten feet, or more ; or if any ai e 
planted in a row close against a wall, or any high fence or 
building, may suspend strong packthread from above, six inches 
distance, fastened tig^t at both ends, the lower end of which 
may be tied to the main stem of the beans ; and the runners #ik 
readily ascend round the strings. 

There is much advantage iu planting these running kinds, 
especially the scarlet*, &c. for a lasting crop ; for those that 
are now planted will begin bearing in July or August* and con- 
tinue producing plentifully tm October, v 

Though, as in many families these are not so much esteemed 
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for geoflMluse ai tbcdwsrt sente; they should bo planted 5a 
» waiter JPkrgcr portion* eoeotfdte (ly* end generally tefft of 
the* dwarfs for the maintop: »or ,arethe xiwniqf feiipi 0° 
uioch cultivated by the market gacdonerSi at large <p*anti tie* 
wo* Id require great trouble to stkdc tMm, and ere not generally 
so saleable as the dwarf beans* 

^However, in private gardens, anoaw generally omuvace 
tolerable crops of the runners, more or less, for the supply of 
a family, as daring the season they will be always in ready pro- 
duction : two sowings, one thb month and another in June# 
will famish plentiful supplies of young pods, in oosstant euc- 
cesbion, from July till the middle or end of October* 


Capsicums for Pickling . 

The capsicums for pickling which were sown and raised in 
a bot-bed, i^March, or April, should now be transplanted into 
the foil ground. 

But as these plants are tender, aud being raised in a hot-bed, 
must not be slanted out till settled warm weather, or towards 
the middle 6t latter end of the month. 

Pig a spot of lich ground for their reception, and rake the 
Mirfice smooth, then put m the plants by line, a foot asunder 
every v%ay, and water them. 

Love-Apples, for Soups, Sfc. 

Plant out touiatoes, dt love-apples, from the bot-bed where 
laised, about the middle or latter end of the month, to produce 
fruit in autumn, for pickling, soups, &c. 

These plants being trailers and very luxuriant and rambling 
in their growth, must therefore be planted close to a wall, pales, 
pr espaliers j and when they begin to branch out, must be 
trained, and nailed to the wall or pales in the manner of a wall- 
tree, or may be trained to strong stalfts. 

Observe, they must be planted against a spqth wall or other 
south fence, or in some sunny exposure ; for if planted in the 
shade the fruit would not ripen. Any wide vacant spaces be- 
tween w^ll-trees would sipt them well} and will produce ripe 
fruit in August or September, 8cc* 

One stoat plant in a place is sufficient Water them as 
soon as they are planted, and shade them from the sun till 
they have taken root ; and a Uttk* shelter of hand-glasses, 
&c. in cold nights, for the first fortnight, would be very service- 
able. 
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jvill now be fit to cot for mse. 

In cutting the shoots of these plants, it should be observed* 
they HQ advanced about two of three to four or 
five inches above ground, they should be gathered \ butahofce 
4(pu* two.fo three or four inches are generally in prime <*- 
d^r* the top bud or head remains compact * Which When 
permitted to run, soon becomes open and loose and of less es* 


to eat or gather them, be carefttt to thftrft 
your knife down close by the side of the shoots yon intend to 
cut, lest you wound or destroy any young bods that are coming 
up in succession, and do not yet appear 5 cutting the shoots off 
slanting, about three or four inches within the ground. — Bee 
April 

Let the beds of these plants be now carefully cleaned from 
weeds, which, at this season, will be advancing very numerously, 
and ^ should thAefore either give a careful hand-weeding $ or, 
with? a small hoe, taking opportunity of a drv day, cot up all 
weeds clean within the surface, and they will toon all die ef- 
fectually. 


Ti nr ^planting Lettuce 

In moist weather, tiansplant cos lettnee and other kinds 
which were sown the two former months. 

, Choose a rich spot for those plants. In a free open situation, 
not encumbered with spreading trees, &c. which 
the plants up slender, without forming good hearJgyt'd% the 
ground neatly, and rake the surface smooth j then otfMli the 
plants in rows, ten or twelve inches asunder, andMlottf 
water to settle the earth about their roots 5 gtvmg^ttHT occa- 
sional after-waterings, till the plants have taken rodfc 

Such lettuces, in yodbg plants, of two or three inches 
advance, a. are intended to remain where sown to attain 
full growth, should now he thinned regularly, in proper time, 
about a foot or fifteen inches distance > or Any among otffcr 
crops, as onions* lades, carrots, must bo thinned mm 
considerably, or generally, not less than two or three feet amm* 
dor# 


Sow Lettuce-Seed, 

Bow lettuce-seed ; ibis should he done attwo orthree 
ferett times this month, that there may be a constant supply* 0% 
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these pfefts in good perfection! in succesiional order in the 
proper Waon, which, frbm the*' sowings come iota fell 
growth in July and Aagnst, to succeed* tiiose of the 8 p r to g 4 6 frrn 

*sm* - *- ■ r .* ’ 1 «i* « j m ' ■ ** n; 

Ttewhiteand the green cos iettwA, JSgyptihn spotted Cdf; 
C&icmujandimpertal, an* all proper h ; r rte to sow ‘now : or oc- 
casionally the grand-admirable, Iai$e White Dutch, and the 
brown Dutch, &c. so in the whole may choose the moat desir* 
a We.. ‘ « : - ' • ' . 

An open situation must be chosen in which to so# those 
seeds whase the ground it light and rich ; sow each sort sepa- 
rate^ and sake them in light and evenly. 

The beds wherein thee? ^eed: are sown most We often fW* 
freshed with water in dry weather, to promote a free growth, 
bath in the seed and young plants. 

^ Tying vp early Lettucq. , , 

Early cos lettuce, cf jome advanced growth, beginning to 
heart a little, may, in some of the Largest plantsfrove the leaves 
tied up toget? .r moderately, with a string of bass, which will 
forward their cabbaging and whitening in the heart sooner fo* 
use, and render them more crisp and tender for eating. 

Small Salading. 

Sow cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and other small salad 
seeds often. 

When a constant supply of these snfoli herbs are required 
young, there should be some seed of each sort pfct into* thfc 
ground once, every week or fortnight. 

Observe, K the weather proves hot and dry,4t ia^propdf to 
sow these Seeds now on a somewhat shady border. Draw 
shallow drills, and sow the seeds therein very thiok, and cover 
them lightly with earth. In dry weatiier, give them n mode- 
rate watering every other day. 

Spinach . 

* Spinach may attk be sown, where required ih continued sue- 
cossioD, sowiag genorahy the rcaad-leaved sort, and mostly lift 
an open situation. 

In some families spinach is required in succession all sum* 
mer, or in continuance aomepart of that season j in which case, 
some seeduhoold be sownevery fourteen days, as the 
plants of' the < seminar sowings ttwammdp to stalks; 4t ha wse 
less growth ; sow the seed moderately thin, and r^ce it J fceil 
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« Bk> the ground % or may occasionally soar it in ^Jlew flat 
drills six or eight inches to a foot asunder, oovering®phe seed 
rogaUriy. 

Hoe and thin the young spinach of last month’s sowing } 
e ra dicate all weeds : and where the plants stand thick, thin 
them moderately, in some regular order, espec&Uy those pro- 
duced from the broad-cast sowing y not so .material in those 
growing in drills. 

Should now, the beginning or middle of this month, if not 
done, leave some best sorts of spinach to run for seed, both of 
the winter crop, of the triangular-leaved kind, and early spring- 
sown plants of the round-leaved, to have a proper supply of 
seed of both varieties. 


TumipM. 

Sow more turnips : they will come fn at a fine season ; fit 
to draw for the table by the middle or latter end of July ; bat 
will be in excellent order by the beginning of August, and will 
continue good W long time. ** 

This seed must not be sown in continued dry hot weather : 
for, in which, there would be a risk of all the labour being lost ; 
but when the weather is showery, or there is a good prospect 
of its being so, or immediately after rain, is the most proper suc- 
cessful time to sow thi > small seed at this seasdh. 

Allot an open compartment of mellow ground $ and, while 
fresh turned up, sow the seed, moderately thin and equally in 
every part ; tread it evenly dowu, and rake it in regularly. 

Hoe and thin the turnips which were sown the last month : 
cat up all the weeds, and thin the plants regularhg4o snug nor 
eight inches distance. W 

This work of thinning should always be performe^ljjken the 
rough leaves are about the breadth of a man’s thum&#tt before 
they grow much larger, as the work can then be elected with 
greater expedition and regular ity. 

Cleaning and thinning Carrots and Parsneps, 

Carrots and parsneps will now be advancing fast in their 
growth, and should be properly encouraged ; clear them from 
weeds, and thin the plants out to due distance** f 

This work may be done either by hand or hoe $ but, for 
iasge crops particularly, small-hoeing them is the preferable 
method, both as the most expeditions, and by JoosejNpg the ear* 
face of the around with the hoe, it will greatly promote the free 
grwth of the plants. 
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HonnA, at any rate, left these plants be cleared from 
weeds, 8jPt thinned out to proper df fcances, that they may have 
full liberty to] grow at to.p and swell at bottom. Tfthrestt, 
therefore, the general crops, to about six or seven inches dis- 
tance atjeast^ and cut down all weeds. There is great athrutt* 
tage in allowing these plants room eno gh, for then their roots 
will be large, long, and straight ; the parsneps in particular, if 
thinned from above seven or eight to ten or twelve inches dis- 
tance, the roots will swell considerably larger, and attain their 
utmost perfection. % 

Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be drawn 
gradually for the table while yonng, need not' be thinned at 
first to more than four or five inches distance; as by a gradual 
thinning out the larger for use, the rest will gain more and more 
room daily. 

But the main crops of carrots that yon intend shall remarn 
to groyv to full size, should be thinned to the proper distance 
at once, from above six^jp seven c eight inch^| distance. 

Sowing Carrots . 

€arrot-seed may still be sown where required : it will grow 
freely, and the plants will come up soon, and they will be ready 
in yonng growth to draw for the table by the latter end of July, 
or soon in Adjust, and continue in fine order all the antnUin 
season. 


Onions. 

The crops of onions should, towards the middle or latter end 
of this month, he perfectly well cleared from weeds ; and the 
plants intended for the main crop ofbulbers should be thinned 
in ptoper time from about three to four or five inches distance ; 
being careful to leave the strongest plants. 

This work may either be performed by hand or with the 
small hoe $ the latter is the quickest method, and by stirring the 
ground with the hoe, &c. it is of great service to the growth 
of the plants, having for this purpose a small one-hand hoe, 
about two inches broad ; or, in want of this, an old table knife, 
ben£ a little at the end, about an inch, by heating in a fire, 
which will answer the purpose very well for small or moderate 
crops ; observing, in the maid crops designed wholly for full 
bulbing, to thin them regularly to at least, about three o* four 
inches distance. * 

But where a supply of young onions are wanted for thinjjjng 
«ut by degrees for various domestic occasions, both as young 

2 l 
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cibouU and in small bulbous growths, there nhoufflk** crbp 
reserved unthinned for that purpose ; but observing tWtffrfhem 
regularly as you draw them for use, leaving a sufficiency for 
a tolerable crop, of the most promising plants to stand for fictfl 
bulbing. 

Hamburgh Parsley, Scorzonera, and Sahafy , 

The young crops of Hamburgh, or large-rooted parsley, scer- 
Aonera, and salsafy, must now be carefully cleaned from weeds, 
aad the joints should be thinned? or hoed out to proper distances, 
that their roots may have room to swell ; thinning them about 
six or seven inches asunder. 

The seeds of scorzonera and salsafy should now be sown for 
the winter crop. Sow them in the first or second week of this 
month, in an open spot of ground, each sort separate, and rake 
them in. * 

These plants when sown early, are apt to run up for seed, 
before tltey arejiardly fit for use. But those that are sown 
now will not ruff, and their roots will be in excellent order for 
the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till spring follow- 
ing. 

Cabbages and Savoys . 

Transplant spring-sown cabbage and savoy plants for autumn 
snd winter use, also red cabbages. 

These should be allotted an open situation : or some may 
be planted between rows of early cauliflowers, or wide rows of 
garden beans, or French beans. r '*'? 

But where there is ground to spare, and clear of^fthcr'crtljtaf; 
it will be more adviseable to allot all these kinds of plants arf 
open compartment by themselves. Plant them o ut; 
in moist weather, in rows two feet or two aftd Mmn Wflrrfer, 
and about two feet distance in the lines j and they 

are planted give each a little water. ■ * 

Draw eaith about the stems of early cabbages, and others; 
this will strengthen the plants greatly, and will also bring thton 
forward in their growth. 

The earliest cabbages willnow be well advanced m growth^ 
have formed tolerable full hearts, and begin to turn their inner 
leaves for cabbaging; Htov may bb greatly assisted and brought 
forward by tying their leaves together. Get some strong baas, 
w: small osier twigs, and go over the plants row by#dw; 
ht such of the forwardest with ft*llea| hearts, fes begin now to 
turn their leave* the most coacavely inward, in order for bead** 
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iag, 1 a doing this/ observe to gather ail the leaves up 

regakilpf and then, with some strong bass strings or an osier 
twig, tie them together ; hot do not tie them too straight, for 
that would occasion the plants to rot. 

This will bring the plants forwarder for use sooner by* week 
or fortnight than they would natai-diy be of themselves; 
and they will be much winter In the heart, and more tender to 
eat. 

Sow sugar-loaf cabbage-seed, and any other close, quick- 
hearting kinds, for summer ana autumn, coleworts, rifed young 
autumn cabbages. 

Likewise sow some savovs to plant out in July and August 
for a successional wintet crop. 

Early Cauliflowers . 

the cauliflowers that were defended with hand-glasses all 
winter and spring, bcii^g now of considerably advanced growth, 
should have the glasses Wholly discontinued, iflhot done the end 
of last montl 

Look over early cauliflowers often, about the middle or lat- 
ter end of the month ; some of the plants will then begin to show 
their flower-heads in the centre ; and as soon as these appear, 
they shoqkl b#screened from the bud and wet, which would 
both occasion the.*. to open, and change their peculiar white- 
ness to that of a yellowish hue. 

Therefore, as soon as a flower appears in some advanced 
growth, let sonic of the largest leaves be broke down over it. 
This will apswer the double purpose of shading the head from 
the sun, and defending it from wet, whereby the cauliflowers 
will be preserved in their natural whiteness, and will be close, 
firm, and beautiful. 

These plants should in very dry weather be occasionally 
watered $ for this will cause the head" to grow to a larger 
size. 

But, previous to doing this, you must form the earth hollow 
like a basin, round each plant, to contain the water when given 
to^heuu 

^Transplanting Cauliflowers* 

Transplant, if not done last month, the young cauliflower 
plants raised this spring from seed. 

For the reception of these young plants, let a piece of* the 
richest ground be chosen? and spread thereon some good rotten 
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dung, and thed'dig the ground one spade deep, aodjb you go 
on, le£ the dang be regularly buried. 

The plants are to be set in this compartment at two feet, -or 
two feet and a half each way asunder $ and they must be wa- 
tered as Soon as they are planted. 

There may be sown, if you choose it, on the same ground, 
between the cauliflower plants, a thiu crop of spinach, or a thin 
sprinkling of salmon radishes, &c. 


Sewing Cauliftower-seet for a Michaelmas Crop. 

Sow cauliflower-seed j the plants that are raised from this 
sowing will come into use in October, and will be in high 
perfection the greatest part of November, and sometimes lon- 
ger. 

This is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. ^ 

Observe, the seed for this crop must not be sown till about 
the 24 th of thidtouonth $ at which time prepare a three or four 
feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free situation. 

Get some good seed of the 1 tst \ear*: *avi ig j sow this 
equally, moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, and .sprinkle 
the bed often in dry weathc: -,vith water. 

When the plants hive got two or three leaves an inch 
broad, they should be pricked out into a nursery-bed to 

attain strength for final transplantation. Sec June ^ and 

July . t 


Brocoli. 

Brocoli-seeds, both of the purple and white kiiidvmust be 
sown in this month, for the second principal crop for use the 
following winter and spring. 

It will be adviseable to sow a little of this seed at two differ- 
ent times this month, in order to have a proper supply : there- 
fore sow some seed of both kinds, in the first week in the month, 
mid more about the ^entieth or twenty- fourth ; the plants 
raised from these sowings will produce their heads probably 
some in December and January ; and the others more gene- 
rally in February, March, and April, but in greatest perfection 
the two last-named months ; and after the main heads are ga- 
thered, the stalks of the purple sort particularly will yield abun- 
dance of excellent sprouts, but rarely any from the white, or 
pwiliflowej; brpeofi, m. 

These seeds must be sown in a bed or border of rich earth. 
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ia.au opej^expos (ire, each kind separate, and rake them in re- 
gularly. 

Bat in order to have brocoli produce heads before Christmas, 
that is, in October, November, and Pecember, you muat^ow 
some seeds of each kind in March, or beginning or middle of 
April, which see. . 


Bore-cole. 

Sow bore-cole, otherwise brown-cole, for next autumn, win- 
ter, and spring use, if not done hi March and April 

This is a useful plant, is of the open cabbage tribe, and very 
well worth raising in every kitchen garden, for the service df a 
family. There are two sorts, th brown and the green, neither 
of which form close heads like the common cabbage or savoy, 
but alwajs remain open and loose in the heart ; but they have, 
nevertheless, great merit for their extreme hardiness to endure 
Cold, and excellence for winter and spring use. 

These plants run up with long ms, from two to three or 
four f*»et high, crowned by a large, spreading, *bushy head, of 
ihick, fimbria* wd, curly leaves j and are very hardy, to stand 
almost the severest winters ; and in the months of February 
nd March, their long stems will be very productive from bot- 
tom to top in numerous fine young sprouts * all of which, as 
tfeli as the prirfcipal head, boil remarkably green and tender. 

The seed must be sown the first week in the month ; but in 
order to obtain tall strong full-grown plants, with large stocky 
heads, and the tall strong stems to produce a large supply of 
sprouts accordingly, should sow a first crop in March or April, 
us directed in those months. Sow it in an open spot good 
ground, moderately thin, and rake it in regularly. 

In dry weather, give the bod now and then a moderate wa- 
tering. 

The plants will be large enough to plant oot iu about six 
weeks after the seed is sown 5 but wHn they have two or 
three leaves, it is eligible to thin, and prick out a quautity from 
the seed-bed, four inches distance, that the whole may obtain 
proper strength for final transplanting. 

Those planted out finally in June, July, and August, will 
produce large heads of full growth to cut in October, Novem- 
ber, or any time all winter, till the following spring. 

Sow and plant %v0y9. 

Sow savoy- seed for a letter crop : the true green "savoy is 
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the best sortjo sow now, for it is the hardiest tx^tendvthe 
winter. 

This seed n$ay be sown any tine in the month, and will come 
in very well for a late crop j but to have a good erop of foil- 
headed plants, «et the seed, if possible, be sown is the first or 
second week in the month $ the plants will soon Gome $p, and 
will Jfcse fit to transplant in the end of Jane, and in July, and 
beginning of August. Generally sow the seed in a free, open 
exposure, and rake it in regularly. 

The plants raised from this sowing will be tolerably well 
cabbaged by November, and will continue good till March. 

Plant out some early-sown savqys, two feet and a half dis- 
tance, to cabbage in September and October, &c. 

Planting and Hoeing Beans. 

Plant more garden beans for latter crops in July, August, 
and September. 

The Windsor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds will yet succeed 
tolerably well { and the long-pods and white-blossom beans are 
also vefy proper to plant any time this month. 

But where a constant succession of young beans are desired 
all the summer season, there should be some seeds put into 
the ground at three different times this month, allowing ten or 
twefve days, or not exceeding a fortnight, between each plant- 
ing j and at this season it will be of advantage to allow them 
a situation where the ground is moistest, if there is choice of 
soil, planting them in rows a yard asunder. 

Hoe the ground between the rows of advancing young beans, 
cutting up all weeds, and draw earth about the stems of the 
plants. 

Management of Beam in Blossom. i 

Now it will be proper to top such beans as are in bloom, to 
promote the free setting of the pods. 

This should, in die beginning or middles! the month, be 
particularly practised t: the early crops, provided it was not 
done last month. 

By this practise the pods will set sooner, and swell faster, 
and better nourished, and come in almost a week sooner 
than if the plants were permitted to run *, for having no advanc- 
ing top to nourish, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit 

But let this be performed to beans in general now in full 
blossom ; observe to let the stems be first advanced tp such a 
A "~ as to have a sufficient quantity of nods : the rsrly 
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Masagaa bfotn may be tapped when about two feet ’ high, end 
the largenferts should* be topped whtn from about tiro feet and 
a half or yard, to three and a half high, according to the growth 
of the different varieties. 

But with respect, however, to the smalt early beans, if 'yon 
would hpve them come in as early as possible, you should top 
them as soon as the blossom at the bottom of the stalks begifl 
to open. 

Sowing Peas . 

Sow likewise more peas. To have a regular supply, let 
some be sovvu at least twice in this month ; but where constant 
supplies of young peas are much wanted, three or four sowings 
will not be too often, and there will be the greater chance of 
success in the late sowing. 

The best sorts to sow now are the marrowfats ; also may 
sow the Spanish moratto, green and white rouncivals, being 
fine large sorts ; likewise any oi the hotspur kinds, and 
Prussian peas, &c. ; and those that are sown Any time in this 
month will sometimes yield tolerable good crops towSd the 
latter end of July, and in August, &c. 

This is now a proper time to sow any of the dwarf kinds of 
peas. These sorts seldom grow above two or three feet high j 
some not above fift^^n or eighteen inches, but are mostly great 
bearers j the pods small but numerous ; and the peas, while 
young, eat sweet and good ; and generally those sown at this 
season will be more productive than the larger kinds, though 
not so adviseable to sow in large quantities f<* any principal 
crops. Sow them in drills two feet, or two and a half asunder. 

Now hoe, and let some earth be drawn up about the stem* 
of the crops of peas which were sown iu April, for this will 
strengthen the plants greatly. 

The early hot pur peas now in blossom, in warm "borders, 
may be topped, as directed for the beans ; it will cause the 
pods to set and swell 1 more fheelv, and will be fit to gather 
sooner. 


* * Sticking Peas. 

Continue also tb place Hicks to rows of peas, according to 
the advancing growth of the different young crops, for the 
plants to climb open ip their natural order, in an upright growth ; 
which, Where intended, should gene, all) be done when ihey 
are about si* br seven inches high. 

There is great advantage in allowing sticks of a proper height. 
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for the different sorts of peas to climb upon j for the produce 
Is generally not only much superior, hut mono abtmftnt, often 
double the quantity, or mbr$, than those that are permitted 
to rim upon the ground. 

Ttiq sticks for this purpose should he from four or five to 
seven feet high, according to the growth of the different sorts 
of peas j the sticks should also be rerv branchy, or well fur- 
Ttisned with small lateral branches, that the plants may readily 
take hold without falling on the ground ; and should be pre- 
pared in a fanned manner, so as the side branches extend only 
the way of the rows. 

They should be placed on the most sunny side of the rows ; 
at least towards the east or mid-day sun, where the position 
or range of the row* admit ; for the sun will naturally incline 
the plants that way, and they will more readily catch the 
sticks j and the sticks should be placed at such distances in 
the rows as the branches of each other may meet. 

This work is very practicable in private gardens, but would 
be cndjtess labour for large crops in fields, &c. for supply of 
the markets 


Endive 

Sow endive for an early crop : principally some of the white, 
and a small portion of the green, and if required early in con- 
stant succession, it will be adviseable to sow some seed at two 
different times this month, and when the plants of each sow- 
ing are about thf|C or four inches in growth, plant out some 
of the strongest a foot distance. 

But never depend on the sowings of this month for a main 
standing crop, the plants being apt to run Up soon to wed the 
same year ; however, uhore a lew qerly plants are required, 
may sow a little ^eed about the beginning or middle of the 
month, an'* more towards the latter end ; the plants of the first 
bo wing uill not continue fit for ttple long ; but the second sow- 
ing will not run gb soon. 

But £he season for sowing the principal autumn and winter 
crops, is in the beginning, middle, and latter end of June, and in 
Jnly i ttpd the plants from those sowings attain full growth in 
August, September, and October and generally oontfaie, with- 
out running for seed, till next spring. 

, This seed should be sown in an open spot of rich ear&t it 
must not be sown thick, and take great care to rake it evenly 
into the ground. < 
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Sbwing Pot-herbs, and other Aromatics , |4. 

Parsley-seed may still be town, where it has been dotted 
in the spring • as may also the seeds of most other pot* hit ha, 
if not done in March or April ; bet should also be sown early 
in the fwesent month. 

Sow more parslane-seed, where the plants are in request 
either for culinary uses, or salads, &c. ; this should be done 
in the beginning of this month, to succeed that which was sown 
in April. This seed will now grow freely, in a bed of light 
rich earth, in the open ground ; rake the surface even, then 
draw shtfiiow drills six inches asunder. * Sow the seed mode- 
rately thick, and cover it about a quarter or half an inch with 
earth. 

Where coriander is constantly wanted, it will now bo proper 
to sow a little more of the seed, for that which if sown early is 
apt to run : sow it in drills six inches asunder. 

Sow chervil, where wanted, it will still succeed : let this 
seed be also r wn in shallow drills, and cover it lightly with 
earth, or sown broad- cast and raked in. * 

May also still sow borage, tiorrel, burnet, fennel, dill, mari- 
golds, nasturtiums, &c. — See March and April. 

The seeds of thyme, savory, hyssop, and maijorum, or any 
other aromatic or weet herb s, may also still be sown j but 
let this be done the beginning of the month, observing (fee 
same method of sowing as directed in March and April. 

Propagating Aromatic Plants by Cuttings and Slips. 

Propagate aromatic plants by slips or cuttings ; most Sorts 
of them will still succeed. 

The sorts proper to plant noware sage, savor/, and hyssop: 
maijorum, masticb, andjavsndler ; and the slips or cuttings of 
these sorts will uow grow very freely. 

Choose for this purpose the best young side*shoots, of some 
tolerable strength, and slip or <;ut off a quantity, about finb, six, 
or seven inches long; strip cdf the unde# leaves, then plant 
them in a shady border, &c. fh e or six indies apart, Httifted 
two thirds of their length into 1 he ground, and in dry weather 
moderately watered. 

Plant also, where required, slips or cuttings of rotefi*ry*fWe, 
and wormwood. Let the eattia,iS e**tips of these pkntebt six 
or eight inches in length; sm pmnt them five or ftteHes 
asunder, in the shady bordeh imtating each cutting Ekwe than 
half way into the earth. 
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of tjh$ different sorts, may now be very sapcessfolly 
propagated by slips of the young aide-shoots, detached about 
six inches tog, porting away the under leaves : plant them in 
a sh^dy border, almost to tbeir-tops, six inches asunder, and 
watered ; they wiU soon strike root, and shoot at top, and form 
bashy plants the same snmmer : observing, that if in their first 
growth, afey spindle up to flower, cut that part of close, to make 
the plants grow more stocky below, and to branch out full and 

Mint 

Mint may also be planted now, where new beds are 

wanted. 

' Procure sets for ttfls purpose, either rooted young plants or 
cuttings of the stalks, as directed in the two last months 5 they 
must be planted in beds or borders, in rows six inches asunder, 
by four inches in the row, and give them some water to settle 
the earth wed abont their roots. 

Supporting Plants for St td. 

Now support the stems or stalks of such plants as were 
planted for seed. 

The onions and leeks, in particular, wiU now Require this 
care; for the stalks of Jhese plants will be run up to a good 
height: and if they art not secured in due time, the winds and 
heavy rains will break them down. 

The best method of supporting the stems of these plants, is 
t? drive some firA stakes into the ground, along the rows of 
plants, placing the stakes about two or three yto#* asunder 
in the tow: then let some thin long poles, or ttrdng lines be 
fastened from stake to stake dose gloqg each side of the seed- 
stalks. * 

Support likewise the stems of cabbages, savoys, and broccoli, 
wfcfc# are for seed ; having someqitout stakes, let one or two 
ha driven into the £??und, do 4 to every plant, and the prin- 
cipal shafts be tied thereto securely. 

j 41 

Sowing Mmdishet. 

fto^utfere radishes ; thoaalufon kind is very proper for this 
stotfcigj but sow also sarnt short tops, and small white turmp- 
risfish j Choose an open sitfutfou, sow the seed thm and rake 
it 4* properly* 

It is proper to sow three different times this month, to con- 
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tiuoe a proper succession j tat .must be pftea watered in dry 
bat weather, both before jukI after tm pteots axe #m* m> 

Hoe, or weed and thin the #rtpctog yoeng crop»«rif *«rip- 
ladiibes, &c. as in test ntentk 

Planting Rmduheefor Seed . 

Transplant radishes for seed when the roots are just in tbek 
prime, in the first and second weeks of the mouth j od 8 
showery weather, it will be a particnlar advantage. 

Choose for this purpose of the comnabn radishes, the teag, 
perfectly straight rooted, and with short tops. 

Having also some legard to the colour of the ^oot, that is* 
if the common red, or short-tor ped radish $ those that ale pf 
a clear pale red are pieferable, as they generally eat more critft 
and mild than those of a dark red colon? ; ana when inte&de# 
to save seed of the salmon radish, although these will heituttn- 
rally of a pale red, yet, to preserve the sorts, it wiH be proper 
to plant the palest coloured roots. 

The principal reason why radishes for seed are directed io 
be transplan' 1 is, that, having drawn up a quantity for thet 
purpose can leadily judge of the goodness of the root, taking 
only what are of the right sort. 

Plant them by dibble in rows in an open situation : the rows 
must be two or three feet a under, and the plants must be set 
about two feet fu.1 one anothei in the row; let them be weU 
watered as soon as they are plauted, to settle the earth properly 
about the roots. Tiiey will shoot up itrong stalks and ripe* 
seed in September. 

Likewise turnip-radishes for seed, either transplant r leave 
where growing , some best well-shaped roots, orbicularly round* 
good- coloured, of neat moderate growth, and small tops. 

Prick^out^and plant Celery. 

Prick out from the seed- bed some of the celery plants which 
were sown in March. 

XHg for this purpose on# or more beds of light rich earth, 
and rake them even 3 then draw out of the seM-bed some best 
plants in a thinning maimer, and prick them in the other beds, 
three to four or five inches distance : give directly a moderate 
watering, and repeat it occasionally dll the plants jet froth 
root : and, being thus planted they are to remain Wwotrib * 
mouth, or five or six weeks, to aoaa»rt proper strffla^&y 
transplanted finally into trencbtftfo remain for bteftchmg, by 
landing up in their advj^ng growth.— See June* Jhtdy, &c, 
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U* tlwne WianinWg in theAnpA-bod be watered, if dry vttn- 
to e»Wfc H I|b »i M h U&wMhn Hot*, i»Wsned> {ft thinning 

ntAtodtar **, 1 

• Phtut owpwief|^i»,tnndhea’«f the norite* •owing of Febm- 

arf and Unnw-^S ps Arne. 

‘ Sowing Cilery. 

, f**W aesery<i«e<l fore principal latter ciopi this should be 
4w4f> 41a«i lm or second week of the month. 

•fife* bod of ligWvich earth, sad Jay tlie surface perfectly 
even ; them sow the seed* pretty thick, and rake,them in light* 
tewith a even hand. g 

in hot sunny weather it» would prove very beneficial to shade 
the Ml every jjay, from ten to three o’clock, till the plants ap- 


rise, let the bed, in dry weathci, be refreshed every 
other evening with a light moderate watering. 

$ The plants from this sowing will be fit to plaut ont into 
trenches in July, August, and September, and to take up 
fer the table from October till Chtistum and for a spring 
•apply. 


Cordoo>t$. 

The Mjfdoon* which were sown in Maiph 01 April should 
«*# he thinned w here they have risen too thick* that the plants 
may hare room to growapd get stiength by next month, when 
I ifoy should be plantedfWhere they are to remain (of landing 
up to blanch. 

T^ttte plants should now be thinned to about four or five in* 
$hl^<li*Uace $ or some may be pricked six inches distance on a 
nurM^rynbfri, So remain till next month, when the whole should 
bo transplanted finally 


Deploying Weeds. 

t ^0* let mere ih&n common cap be taken to destroy weeds 
t^mgexopi oferery kind, arid every part throughout the 

Them |e op work in the kitchen garden that requires more 
attention now than this; for weeds are at uo time more de- 
trimenUMo crops than the present, especially among all closc- 
growjM.m>pi of small young plants, 1 1 should, therefore, now 
Ww Use principal works is this ground, to destroy them 
hdmre they grow t&tge, and i> e detrimental to Ihe 

•dmtMSing young croft*, and teqoire double labour and perplex* 
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\ng trouble to eradicate them, &te|Bfciaity among close crops of 
sm*H plants. 

But, in particular*} lot orojs M leeks, carrots, 

parsneps, lettuce, and all other; small crops fhattf^ptfetty 
dose, i>e tipmly cleared ktoM Wfcdi* That!#, lettSfe weed# be 
cleared away, either by hand- weeding be staid! hoeing, hwfepe 
they begin to spread, or oyeritp|Mtbe^pljpts, which they woald 
soon do, when once they v begfa U>fm $ rad in that case would 
do much damage to the crops. - * <-* k* , ' T| ' 

Besides, when weeds Are suffered i% geow large irttfofig 
any small crops, so as to mix and enMogie with otte Ado- 
ther, and with the plants, it renders the work of hoeinipfrr 
weeding them extremely lediqps, and very tlx>ublq#Otxig W 
form. ' < -■ * 

But weeds t>e#reeiv rows of peas, Jheans* %£d " klifoOyw, 
beans, cabrmge, cauliflowers, and such other crops as 
distant in rows, there can be nothing more easy than to atop 
their progress, because there is room between the plants to ad* 
mit a iarge hoe j and with such n instrument a person may go 
over a large piece of ground in a little time. f -* 

Watering new planted Crops. 

Watering in dry weather, is now' a very needful work to all 
pewly transplanted crops, both in young seedling pricked-out 
plants, and others <^f larger growth, finally transplanted: such 
as cabbages, can n dowers, lettuce, celery, &C. always gfttfng & 
watering at planting, where water iSlfcfiyeniently situated, and 
the tjuantity of plants not too consftleriiSle to reader the “Work 
very laborious aud tedious $ repeating the waterings till the 
plants take root and grow. « * 

This work proving so very beneficial in acpefewdfingihd'fees^ 
rooting, -and setting the plants off in a Free? growth fro$# the "be- 
ginning, it should never be^mitted, where con vented bf%toter 
and time permits. * 

But watering would also be of much advantage occasionally 
to young plants of various s^its remaining in seed-bedjfc, and 
others of continuance tSfcrein/ in^yerytlry ho^ weather at * this 
mason. 
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Wall Treat. 


WAMrtjfeajts will now, in general, begin to make strong and 
nvmerem shootj ; and they should be regulated, and trained 
dm right way, before they grow into confusion. 

Apricots, peaches, hnd nectarines, in particular, demand this 
cate now, and also plum and cherry trees. 

Let all tb^e trees be looked oyer some time this month, as 
early as possible, before they advance considerably into disor- 
der in their first shoots , * and cleared from all#uch of the new 
shoots as are useless and ill-placed ; at the same time, be parti- 
cularly careful that a plentiful supply of all the best, well- 
placed, Useful shoots be retained, and, when of due length, 
trained in close and regular to the wall. 

AU irregular- placed, fore-right, and other disorderly placed 
and superfluous shoots, must be displaced ,* these being such 
as are produced either from the front of the branches. In a 
fore-right direction, or otherwise so irregularly situated or 
superabundant, as they canm>* bo properly trained in with the 
requisite regularity, thi refore become useless, and the most 
irregular and improper tflbould now be cleared away. 

Likewise all very luxuriant shoots 'are, for the general part, 
to be considered as of the useless kind ; that is, such as are 
remarkably more vigorous and rambling in growth than the 
generality of the other shoots of the same tree, and should be 
moatty displaced, unless any shall seem necessary in particular 
parti to &U a vacaftcy, or furnish a future supply of wood ; in 
which cam tome occasional shoots of these kinds should be 
left, and all the others of them cleared off quite close. 

And being careful in select'ng and retaining a* plentiful 
supply ^of the most proper, well- placed shoots, in all parts of 
the tree for training, and. at 4 the shin* time observing, that 
wh eta they appear superfluous, or in too great abundance in 
any part, and. that it H obvious they are absolutely not all 
wanted, or cannot be converted to useful training, if left till 
winter rawing, the superabundant, though of propel 1 growth 
and weu*^feced, as they cannot be all trawd with proper re- 
gularly, should be displaced in a somewhat regular thinning 
or4m taking out what are, pHttfrently, the most improper and 
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unnecessary, leaving a pkttftnft iftffifttfli df the best and tftpst 
promising shoots tar training } inf 1 by thus clearing tto tree 
early of unnecessary young snoots, the regular figure of the tree 
is all al*cg preserved, and tra lenstrai&g supply of shoots, W 
well as the fruit, will receive tt^ proper nourishment. „ 

But generally leave a double or treble ahtyciencv of tl*a beet 
side-shoots, that arc of a kind and moayafe growth, and whicS * 
are well situated for laying in ; as likewise the terminal *h°°* " 
of each branch, and all trained in clj&e to the wa& in regular 
order. < r 

For it is narticnlarly necessary to leave as many pf thawollp 
placed shoots of apricots, pc mhos, nectarines, and morrello 
cherry-trees, as can be conveniently laid' in; for these trees 
principally produce* theif fruit upon the one-^ear-old shoots; 
that is, the shoots that are produced this summer bear fruit 
next year. Therefore it is most necessary at this season to 
leave a sufficient quanfty of the well -situated and kindly grow- 
ing shoots, that theie may be enough to choose from in the 
general winter tuning. 

Likewise observe, that all these shoots now retained, when 
about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, must be nailed up dose, 
and as iegularly as possible to the wall, and each at full length 5 
they should not be shortened it any time of the summer, for 
that will prove of orse consequence than may be generally 
conceived. 

For were those shoots to be shoitened while in their princi- 
pal smniucr’s giowth, it, by stopping their shooting in length, 
would cause them to produce from their sides a number of 
useless shoots, one almost from each eye, which would notdnly 
prove hurtful to the principal shoots in their lotuie production, 
but would also occasion so full a shade as to prevent the son, 
and free air, rains, &c. from having due access to the present 
fruit, to promote its giowth in a regular manner ; for, although 
a slight shade proves necessary in promoting the free growth 
of all kitids of wall-fruit, *ioo full shade of wood and leaves 
together is greatly retarding and unfavourable to its general 
prosperity, and contrary to the original indent of having wall* 
trees. 

With regard, however, to shortening the young shoots of 
these trees at this tim^, it may in some cases be pra&Wed So 
paitioj^pr shoots, in tffelatter end of this month, or injuftfti far 
instance, if there is any considerable ^apant space either ^ yotgijg 
01 old trees, may shorten one or morfe of the strongest of too 
neighbouring shoots, situated in, or contiguous to, the place 
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where wood ii wanted*, ayxcniog uvem to turce or four eyes, 
and they will soon after sheSb out again, the same season, pro- 
bably, a shook from each remaking eye or bud, to furnish the 
Y&cauey more effectually, f 

in the- earlier summer drafting of wall-trees this month, when 
the fint' shoots do udt exceed one, two, or three inches long, 
the requisite pruning may be performed by rubbing off 
tfaeNfseles# shoots wkh the huger and thumb, without the use of 
a knife ; hut \>heu more advanced in a woody growth, the knife 
only must be used. 

Apples* Pears, Plums, <$re, 

Apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, either against walls or 
espaliers, should al*o be looked over some time towards the end 
of thi# Juonth } for these trees should also be divested of all 
useless and ill-growing shoots of the year, and the necessary 
proper ones traioed in regularly. * 

In this pruning of these trees, in the wall and espalier or- 
der, let all shoots produced fore-right from the hont ef the 
branches be taken off close ; likewise the superfluous shoots, 
or such as rise in parts of tf & trees, where not wanted, and 
b ich as cannot be regrlarly trained in, should also be taken 
away. 

But observe, that although these trees mostly continue 
hewing many years on the same branches, and do not require a 
general apnual supply of \oung wood, as iu peaches, nectarines, 
& c. it is proper to leave, in different parts, some of the best- 
pluqed, moderate grow ing side- shoots, but particularly in the 
most vacant places, to train in between the main branches, 
and a leading one to each branch ; for it is essentially eligi- 
ble to retain a moderate supply of the best regular- placed 
shoots at this time, to choose from in the genera) winter prun- 
ing. 

The shoots which ate novr left, ropst also, when of proper 
length, be trained in close to the wall, or espalier j and each shoot 
must be laid in at its full length, for the reason before observed 
fqy the apriopt and peach- tiees, he Besides, the apple, pear, 
plain* Ajpd cherry-trees, should never be shortened, only in par- 
ticulaj$n#es, for the reasons explained in winter pruning of 
these trees. v 

|fi Vjbepe, however, there k any great vacancy, it may be pro- 
pet to shorten some of the adjoining young shoots of the year 
to tbtee or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or in Jane, 




Thin Apricots , Sfc. 

Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where the yoaag&att 
are set too thick upon the tr^es. 

These treee, w favourable seasons, sometime* act taper** 
bundact crops of fruit, often m thick clatters, sadotaatdonjhljf 
store ii| general than they can supply with full nourishment $ 
that if % whole, or too many, were retained, they would *<rt 
have room to grow, and the greater part would be small, end 
not attain good nerfection oimaturity. Besides, the great super* 
abundapey of froth would draw most of the nourishment/ the* 
the trees wouki not be able to produce a general soAcistuty of 
proper shoots, capable of bearing any tolerable products** 
of jpod fruit the year or two fallowing 5 and likewise if left too 
dose, they having hort impiiant fool-stalks, would thrust 
one another off the branches in their a^rancing growth. 

Therefore, where these fra its are produced ttg> thick upon 
the trees, let them now be reduced in a tbhnting regularity to 
a good moderate fell crop on each tree ; arm the iooiwf 
dope the better it willjae for the twes, and also for thwreuwfr* 
ipgfmit 

This thinning should be performed in a careful manner, foSt> 
ipg over the branches regularly *, and single out, on each branch, 
the fruit that tatroper to leave; selecting the most prettfsbg 
and beat shaped, having some regard also to those that afce 
best Situated an the brand**. *Bech kind* UECordmgto ittffaise 
of fall growth* most be left at .such d’tstoamm, that every 
Way have snmdeot room to swell, and grow freely to Its' 
maturity aoe^ilagly ! as for instance, suppose Ik tree It* 
genera^ JMd condition of growth, aad *Uow$ag 
flbpafoittJmfttfces tobenf three difoeat sines, 
siddftug, awWreakly, may retain upon^he 


tfcree W of»the fairest and h— t pfoorrl I *fcj 
middling eheote no more than two m' tbree/aad oaiy dae^ 
two open the weaker shoots ; not generally fowling two 01 

<2 K 


Sff4 mi* rirtriT 't^t*** 

■mm, nMnr togtffcw Stum w»*Wn tin*e« tm, *r 0v» %Kfe». 

mom din# to tkefc ret peetufc use*, wUep 41 wU iWtritl. 1 

t vfa»*k*»mtor* *4 +*mr*t wk W» «#* 

Um jtifiKMfe kwroefeae, »W BMirly otoorro in tnpjr 

wilt fer»«g!JMwh fciwi to deepo-Mie* ; and 0*t* 
feriyufttf *wta» a sufficient uoMtdty of good w#d u pro- 
4H0|JMIl next) year, ‘ * ' 

be the method of thinning tbWttWmawmepn W 
thteae Woo* of fruit ; bat the smaller kinds awry be left cloOOr, 
and « great number of each kind may be left open 4be different 
branches j *ach as the early masculine apricots, the nutmeg 
peaches, and early nectarines. 

The young fruit that are thinned off are etceHeat for tarts* 
% 0 Ci particularly the apricots, but the others are also eligible. 


Destroying Snails . 

ftaatt* often make great havoc among the choice Wndflf of 
ymmg wathfnrit, where they are not interrupted ; they pttrttebfert*- 
ly frequent the apricots, -nectarines And peach-trees, mid ydfl do 
mischief to those kinds of frmt, if not pi evented. 

These tiees should be often looked o\cr eaily^n a morning* 
and In an evening, ard aft^i *howeis of lain $ a^wlnck^^i# 
thtfse creeping retain tome forth fiom their hole* to M&Qpon 
the fruit* amd in it then be readily taken and destroyed 

«'Cieaniitg the Fruit-tree Borders. 

*fhe borders where wall apd espalier- tree* grow, should, b$ 
ir^pt remarkably clear fiom weeds : for these not only appear 
magfoeable and exhaiwt the nourishment, bat afford harbour 
for wnailfc, slogs, and omer crawling insect* to thf , detriment of 
the froit. 

Therefore, when weeds appear in these jaarts, and where 
t^eto i* room to admit of hoeing between anj^crop* that gyiy 
oct growing on tbe borders, let A sharp hoe be applet* tom 
i*«* dry satiny day, V> which Jon may soon s^p fate pro- 

G f And as »0on As hoed, rake off au the weeds wadiwt^ah* 
ij 4 dean smooth surface. 


Jkseats hxrtfat to 'ftu# Tree^ , 
iwet* «*My ugrof Dm vdUmiijS HUm 



T«a St to} IT ^AftUKN. 4to 

4eAtro*tt«ft 4»tft Veewil* 4ttodfc b#fcxme 

tmgi« lirww o# a*re** tbef wtetM/fe a very ^rt’ties^eVef- 
njo /tfaa whole* if m stopped, **& spatt the yotiug Afcswfife W 
f&XQj gw leaves * mi whe* oweftlh* team of a M Wfry Nl c , 
ttare is,bnt Jittfe good to ha expected, otehdr ia due gfwifc 
of the. shoots eg the frit* tM year/ Therefore, *r tj Ira 
insects or blights appear upoa the wall' tree*, k is dh&stebfe 
both to prim* away anch pail of the-yetog shoote tb#ete 
much infested therewith, and to detach the #6fet of toe infested 
leave*, sqpb a* are cram pled, shrivelled, or meOh catted vp, 
clammy, tec. then strew some tobacco-dust over all the branches 
aad leaves, lcpeating it occasionally, which will contribute to- 
wards destroying and preventing the vermin from nmltipivfag. 
And sometimes salt and live lime dissolved in water, and the 
parts watered therewith, proves effective in some degree. 

Watering, however, with common water, wall-trees, tec. 
thus iptested with insect, often proves beneficial, provide! it 
is repeated in ary hot weather, and tue water thrown against 
the tree i With so>ne force, especially from a watering engine, 
described below. 

Engine foi watering the Branches of Tret*, 

For the purpose of watering + he blanches 01 infested wali- 
tiees, in diy hot wer 4l ter, there is nothing so convenient as a 
hand-watering engine, generally made of tin, or sometimes ef 
copper, of small or laigcr dimensions, woiked <bf means of a 
small single-handed pump, fixed therein, to discharge the water 
in a stream from a pipe to turn in any direction. 

By the help of this small engine, a person may stand on the 
walks, and with great ease and expedition throw the wafer in 
a strong stream against any part of the wall trees, from tty? 
bottom to the top of the wall, and is the readiest, most expe- 
ditions, and etfeqjfeol method of watering the Wenches of tbe$e 
treat, fW the engine will throw the water with such copper- 
ah )e force agdltttt the trees as t* displace caterpillars* and o&ty? 
insect*; end Witt effectually clear the loaves imd branches ftpig* 
oo B w e frs, «*d frbm any sort of filth they may have 
tracted ; and If the waterings are often repeated, in d tf Wea* 
ther, where insects at any time apppar, it riU greatly dfijlfu^ 
their in&towe, a«d prevent their spreading eoasiderablvSr 
ffhw dl tt h w w b% mlwMbe tried tt$itttrWfatly id <#|tera 
brweqhc* >fcf wspaUcr-frecs, ami fdttog er old atadaara* 
whwte attached by ft tecta $ alae occatton^lly ih waterli^ i 
eat parti of (he garrden in a dfy scaiou. 
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These watering engines are mad* of to end o o pp or ^hfid i<hm 
of wood* and may pe 1 had, theHr* former; at toMf^MbO’tfci 
and copper manufactories; bat those of *0dppdr are* tofifeitffr 
the meet dsraMej as also these of wood, ' which* to yto rJ y 
made at Ate hytoulic engtoe-makhrt, &k>‘ta A to to toss 
are otoitohbiy the cheapest in purchase* small ^ooes Of the 
tote Simple ‘ ^rstmctfon *re sold af about efghfor 
f^^e^Jjpurieiie fhHtogs 5 others on a complete plan, aim 
cmrfefeienPand effactuA, are from one to swoof three g«Bift*a»s 
but those of copper, for greater durability, are Molftgloto&'t 

The most eligible sorts are such as have the primp and dis- 
charging pipe fixed in the vessel for containing the water, of 
which some are of moderate size for carrying about by the hand $ 
btti the larger ones are fitted upon a low, light, two of three* 
Wheeled carriage, for the more conveniently moving to different 
pacts, and contains above four times the quantity of wattw/and 
capable of discharging it in a stronger stream, to a much grea- 
ter extent : bat the smallest Sorts, of the most simple OodStrec* 
tion, consisting only of a small pump, and a fixed discharging 
pipe, are, when used, placed eithei in a largo garden watering 
pet, filled with water, or in a pail or* tab, &c. convenient for 
Mall gardens. 

Watering neu>~pla*ted Trees. 

New-planted young fruit trees should now, iwtifffifcsr wea- 
ther, be well watered#* the roots about once a "nSity or also 
occasionally ftl over the branches. 

Vim J' 

Vines now shoot virorously, and will produce, besideribewv 
tag and other useful shoots, numbers that are -altogether useless, 
which must now be cleared away. * » 

v It is not every Summer that is favourable ta the ripening of 
gttpes y but » it is in everyone's power to ^givo them great 
totttance, by a right ordering of the tines, both at tfcismiffy 
Am* sod hereafter $ ana where this is properly executed, the 
bandies of fruit will be forwarded t^Tr^rngty iir IfuiMsigdit 
growth, and most early am} perfect maturity. 

To do this, .the vines must] now be perfectly well cleared 
faflfe jftl softs of useless shoots ctf the year ^und ittfbs same 
•we;*ll •to toft-bearing; and other weH-p laeod # se fl pni ttofa, 
should be nailed up regularly, and close to the vri&*W^ 4 / t} * 
tf Tblslrdfk shoot* t>e done before the shoots begin toefitgn- 
gfei br^any way interfere wbh each other 5 for tbereis* great 
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deal. of advantage qfeMb this epriy dressing, both in affording 
ep>oppDf*au^ isork with more expndidpn 

aw fegalarUy* usd for th« gw*w benefyof the treesmitf iMfc: 
oWerviaf, that nil the immediate bearing shoots 
dissever the advancing young bunches of fruit open them mta* 
be isft j aedisoch other sheet* t a* have strength* and 'm vary 
well situated for treuuDgto, for the jmrpose of bearing, frfcit #e*t 
year* most also.be left in places where they are AppaffpUf 
waotedy a«d Ota possibly be trained in# Bat all trig$k, d**g- 
gling shcxfr, each particularly as often rise .immediately from* 
tkt old wood, should most generally be all cleared away, eucfcpt 
In casual vacancies where no better occur ; and even strong 
shoots that are destitute of /rail, auu either appear too nume- 
roas, or rise in places where they are evidently not wanted, or 
are not well placed for training, should be mostly displaced, or 
thinned in some regulating order ; being, however, careful to 
leave in every part as many of the best-growing well-placed 
shoots, as can be eommodiousiy trained in with some degree 
of regularity. 

Then let all toe fruitful and other proper shoots now re- 
tained be nailed up close to the walls in regular order ; gen- 
erally all at their full length for the present, where room to 
extend them j and let every shoot be laid in stnight and clear 
of another, in a regular manner, so that all the branches and 
froit may equally enjoy the advantage of the sun and free Air. 

After this, observe that all improperjpr unnecessary shoots 
that rise in any part of the vines must be constap&ly rubbed off 
according as they are produced, or only retain occasions 1 ones 
of proper growth, in places where particularly wanted to sup- 
ply vacancies, Ac* and generally detach nil those small twiggy 
shoots that often arise from the eyes orprindpal shoots of the 
same year, taking them off close, 1 

The above oar'y summer dressing of vines in respect to 
peeping# may bf^efiected with the finger ami thumb, while, the 
Shoots are quite young and herbaceous * aa the useless shoots 
may then, without a knife, be very expeditiously rubbed 
close to tbe motber wood. 

Vineyards. 

Thqjfow in the vineyards should also be gone ojrefcgmt 
apd tMpfouM bn deme some time between the micWp safo 
of the nwuft, , 

AH the shoots that have fraft upon them, aaaotoewftiat 
Mpjk |w>g tfndy W^U-id«ccd> foi the tmioe P <>f*eoft*r ,fm f 
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must now be trained up dose and regular to i2| stakes, hat 
dear away all tnekm nvmahmgsff 
young growths* each as ail very small of wekfc (feagtiagaltm®, 
taking tbetao£ deso ) likewise itrtmfer shdofs, baJnra of i 
and where superfloou* or too abundant, or rise in place* lift 
wanted* m cam»f all be tfriaed with regtriW, v, tenet ah# be 
detacbec^ either on some parte wholly/ Or others Vnthfrfrlhjf 
regttfetioii; retaining, of the useful kinds, dk the gooddhpofte 
in pHeednruit, and oft the others that are strong and well* 
placed, select a moderate sufficiency of the best* teat in the 
Whole there may be a proper choice in the genera! Water -prun- 
ing dor next year’s bearers : then hawing, as above, cleared 
out all the improper, let the proper shoots be trained up in a re- 
gular manner to the stakes, or trellis jn each respective row of 
vines, so that each may receive an equal benffit of sun and air* 
to promote the growth of the frtfrt, and strengthen the general 
shoots, 1 

The vines after this must be constantly cleared from ail ‘im- 
proper shoots that are afterwards produced, that the fnrit may 
not be too much shaded, but enjoy the requisite influence of 
the sun to forward its growth and good maturity. 

Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly dear 
weeds* during the snmm< r season, by occasional hoeing, 
which is essentially necessary for the advancement of the fruit $ 
for by keeping the snrf&ce properly elean and iraopthly-even, 
Whereby to admit or rsgjdve the influence of the son more effec- 
tually, to continue in dry and Vann, contribute jifneatty is for- 
warding the grapes in proper growth, to ripen sooner in greater 
perfection of maturity. 

Strawberry Plants in Blossom. 

The strawberry plants will be in fall blossom this month j 
therefore, if the weather should v prove very dry, the beds 
should be often watered to encourage the fruit to set freely 
ariUmwkrt. ' 

Daring the time these plants are in blossom, the bed should 
be well watered in dry weather about three times a week ; 
which, being a very needfhl work, should not be omitted, 
otherwise there will be^>ut a scanty crop of strawberries, and 
♦1m m ■ frh heaamll and uotmwmragy of a regular g t wc h j * 
^fitritwbnfcry beds* is which the plants have b*en*gimtt% 
kept Is distinct benches on each main stock or heodpsbetld, 
in §0«» principal sorts, have the grossest advancing rmteds* of 
the year trimmed in dose, to encourage the flowers and fruit 
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vmp effectually j hat obsecripg in thi s, that when a supply of 
fmmfmhm' pla n ts of the above are redacted for now plantar 
twffc, leave ^proper auiiaepcy of the best for that ooegpe*. 
—See 4/«ae. , < Jfc 

Or any strawberries in edgings to bade * borders, to or 
growing pear aftlks, ^advancing yunnai- should b^ocam* 
otpftf p homed within proper booed** 


* Examine new-gtafted $Wf, 

Examinf* the fruit-trees of all sorts that were grafted this 
spring : when the graft and the stock are well muted* there ft 
no further occasion for the clny. 

lV» ft generally well effected by the middle* or latter end of 
this Mtftath, at which time the day may be taken away ; bat 
let the bandages letnain two or -three weeks longer. 

Displace all shoot-buds arising from the stock below 4 b* 
grafts. 


New-budded Tree*. 

Look also to new-budded fruit-trees j that is, the trees 
which were budded last summer $ they will now be advancing 
strongly in the first shoots, and should be occasionally looked 
over, ia order to take off all shoots chat rue from the stock, 
below or above the buM-shoot of inoculation. 

This should be constantly practised at often as any shoots 
appear ; and let them be rubbed off qnitd close $ then the stocks 
having nothing to supply but the aforesaid inoculated bud- 
shoot, it will advance 111 stronger growth accordingly. 


TUB PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 


Hyacinths, Tidips, ffc. 

Conti otw to defend the beds of the sore curious and eapitad 
kinds o I hyacinths and tuhps. now in Bower, from the fail §«C, 
hoary rains, cold nights, and all inctet mat weather $ and also 
the choice kinds of ranunculuses and anemonies* which are now 
10 bloom. r . 

If, for the defence of the choicest kinds ojf these flowers. 
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hMf> #rdmt> placed acrow tu t»*k.*J* , forijw 

tmUktf naUww ««»»«*• be ejtroyj mAf W*»ff 
©wr.tfc* *autarcbe*» whea tfwrs js occaiion to ,Mt*r lM 

"ft mats, &c. should be drawn over every day, when the 
wwjphjtpfc about nine or pen in the warning, and be t*kwM>ff 
ahegt fafar or five in the afternoon. The watt mas* also be 
drgJta <^g* the hoops go defend the flowers from heavy allow- 
fCK «f ram; when fpoh at any time happen, 
y Where this shading and sheltering these kinds of 1 flowers is 
mnlerly practised, it will preserve them a long time in jtbrir 
forest beauty, at least a fortnight or three weeks longer than 
if, they were to be frilly exposed j and they will also be tnocb 
4*er. * 

JMind that the hoops which are fixed across the beds for the 
support of the mats be not too low, for that would hide and 
iarium the flowers too much, and render the bloom less brilli- 
ant 

The more preferable method of preserving the bloom of 
these plants in the best perfection is, by having, iu' Amil, ar- 
Singsd on each side of the bed, some stout stakes, fixed upright 
?a* the ground, two feet distau e from ouc another $ ana each 
sta»te stand three or foui feet high* to these let hoop arches 
Jhe fixed across the bed $ the coverings of mats or canvass are 
to be arawn over them occasionally, and there will be air 
softcfrttfr to preserve the flbwers strong, and their odours 
lively. 

Seme persons who are curious in cnhi|v^||||&h choicest 
softs of these kinds of flowers, erect an ,«WWflg7 OT shade, of 
hoops and mfits, over *the beds, high enoogffSfi walk under ; 
taking care that the mats come low enough^ on the sides, to 
keep off driving rain,' and the mid* day sunfrom darting up% 
e the bloom. 

v *Bat this kind of high shady frame is only occasionally erec- 
ted, principally over the beds of some finest capital tulips wad 
^hyacinth* : it is soon constructed, and the expense of the ma- 
terials Is but trifling, and a little pains should not be spared to 
preserve the beauty of the choicest kinds of these desirable 
flower*, 

r 

Hyacinths past jiowsring. 

When hyacinths are past flowering, and the leaves beginning 
#tto decay Jet the roots then be taken up $ but in partioplar the 
fine double kinds. 
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A« soeuM 4he#e roots ore token op, they should be spread 
to dry end Wden, in a somewhat ehadv dry ptoeOf e 
mil, or on some clean dry ground, or the doer oranotryveem, 
for a fortnight or three weeks, then trimmed, ofeaaod, 
and depositedTupon shelves, or in boxes till automn, for leptontF 
ijftg* 

Or to effect the drying of the choicer sorts in a more 
dual manner, and to improve the roots more effectually^for 
keeping, it is recommended by come that the roots ^immedi- 
ately committed to the ground again, not & the manner *f 
planting as before, but laid sideways into a ridge of dry Hght 
earth, eoveriug the roots, but leaving the stalks and leaves kwt 
of the ground, and thus to remain two or three weeks j in or* 
der that as the bulbs at this period being very replete with fen* 
midity, the redundant moisture may be gradually exhaled fey 
the warmth of the sun, which Will be well effected by that time 
the stalks and leaves are perfectly decayed, and the bulb* trill 
be dried and hardened properly for kecking without dango&of 
rotting. 

For this purpose, let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or 
any other bed of light earth, be broken up, one spade deep, 
breaking all clods perfectly well $ then rake the earth ap,*firom 
each side of the bed, towards the middle, so as to form an easy 
rounding kind of ridge, lengthways of the bed. 

In this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid ; observing 
that they are not now to be placed with their bottom downwards, 
but each laid fairly on its side, with the stalks and leave* 
hanging dowa the side of the ridge. 

In that position, let them be laid in two or three rows, on 
each side the ridge, placing the roots about three indies asun- 
der in the row, and see that all the roots be equally covered 
yyith the e^rth. * 

When the roots have lain in this bed about a fortnight, if 
dry weather, they will be thoroughly harde aed and ripened, 
and mast then be taken out of tlie ground iu a dry day, the 
stalk leaves trimmed off, and well cleaned ; then spread upon 
a mat, in a dry shady place, and in ten or twelve days alter 
put into boxes till September or October, then planted again* 

Tulip* done blowing. 

When tulipB are past flowering, it would he proper that the 
seed-pod be separated from the top of the flower- *tolk, especi- 
ally the principal capital varieties ; fer tbe flue kind* of tulip* 
2 u 
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should not generally be permitted to ripen see di^fpr these would 
tfrtt BodriiMtat, and in some degree weaken 'the root. 

When the leaves and stalks of tulips have done flowerigg, 
begin to Wither and decay, the roots shonld then be taken np> 
especially those intended, and which shonld generally be prac- 
tised eV e Vy year in all the more estimable cnrions sorts in 
p*rf#ctikr. 

9mi of the ea^ly blowing kinds will probably be ready for 
this by the last week in the month 5 if they be, let them be taken 
tip in a dry day, £^d clean them well, and take off all the loose 
outer skins. See also June , fyc. 

Then spread the roots on a mat, in'a dry shady place, to 
harden a little ; and after this, let them be put In bags or 
b&fces, till the season for planting them. 


Bulbous Flowers in gener al done blowing. 

Spring crocus roots of all sorts, and snow-drops, crown lm- 
pegtak, and all other forward blowing bulbous dower-roots as 
have done flowering, should also, where intended, be taken up 
when their leaves decay. 

This should be constantly practised to such as have stood 
ttnreittoved two or three years, and increased by off-set*, into 
large bunches, and that vou i ^sire to have the several kinds of 
bulbs produce large and handsome flowers - } for when the roots 
are taken up, all the small roots or off-sets are to be immedi- 
ately detached from the principal ones, and reserve oj&r the 
largest roots by themselves, to plant again in the prop^Ajaces, 
to blow next year ; and by the off-sets you obtain tymsider- 
able increase. 

Or, however, the crocuses and snow-drops, and oiuer similar 
kinds of common bulbs, may occasionally remain unremoved two 
or three years ; though the more estimable kinds of common 
bnibs in general, should mostly be taken up, at the decay of 
the flower-stalks and leaves (this or next month, &c*),once in 
two or three years, at farthest ; especially, if, by tWe increased 
off-sets, they are grown into large clusters; as if permitted 
to remain longer in that fctate, their flowers, though probably 
more numerous, v ould be considerably smaller, and less beau- 
tiful in colour and general appearance ; besides, by taking up 
the bulbs once in that period of time, and detaching tlfe, off- 
sets, amincrease is gained, and the main bulbs are preserved 
iepat&tely in their respective proper ^bes and degree of 
fjfrength for full flowering accordingly. w 

* 'Though in most of the capital varieties of foie tnlips, hya* 
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cinths, WbotU iris, jonquil*, polyanthus-narcissus, and of atiw*’ 
MiuiUr bulbs, they should generally be taken up .every par 
after the flowers are decayed, — $ee below, nojst page, uadi 
June. . f 

The roots in general, when taken op, must be properly dried 
in the shade, and afterwards put up till planting time, which is 
September, October, November, or any time, in openTyeathef 
from September, till February. 


Autumn flowering Bulbs. 

The autumnal bulbs or such as flower only in autumn, con- 
tinuing in growth in the root pnd lea es till tins season, when 
generally about the latter end of this mouth, or in June, 
leaves decay, at which period, the roots having done grow- 
ing, not drawing any nourishment from the ground, is the 
most proper time to take up, remove, or transplant them as 
may be required : and if is generally ner ‘5>sary that these bulbs 
be taken up every two or three 'years at most, to separate the 
increased off-sets 'rom the main bulbs ; and by these off-sets 
you gain an increase of roots, some of wnich will flower the 
following autumn, and most of them the next year ; agd by 
divesting the main roots of the off-sets, they will constantly 
flower much stronger. 

The colchicums and .itumnal crocus will be in condition for 
the above practice of removing or transplanting by the end of 
the month or beginning of next $ and also the yellow autumnal 
narcissus, and such other autumnal flowering bulbs, whose 
leaves now decay. 

They must be taken up in dry weather, and the small off-sets 
carefully separated from the main root t and they may then 
either be planted again immediately, or may be spread upon a 
mat, out of the sun, to dry, they may then be put up till the 
last week in July, or the first week in August, when they are 
to be planted again, for flowering the same year, in August and 
September, &c. 

Reasons for taking up Bulbous Roots after flowering. 

By this method of taking bulbous roots of any kind oat of 
the ground, soon after flowering, and the stalks and leaves decay, 
eitheiwnnually in the choicest kinds, or in the others once in two 
or three years, it both affords the opportunity of separating tht 
off-sets for increase, and of preserving, thereby, the main bhlba 
distinct, in their proper degree of full growth and strength, for 
flowering in the best perfection ; and by being thus taken up 
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aad retalced two, three, or four mocths eat if ttogretfhd, tiie 
more estimable kinds being boated, are preserved from &H 
accidents by the weather, &c. and being a kind 6f respite, *S 
it wcae, from action, they generally blow stronger in proportion 
the year following. 

Besides, it is necessary to take up all kinds of 4be more Curi- 
ous bttlbftts roots once a year, in order to separate the small 
off-sets from each of the principal roots, particularly tulips and 
hygpinths ; but ndhcissuses, jonquils, irises, common tulips, 
foe. and all other common kinds of bulbs, may occasionally re- 
main two, or even three years without removal. It will, How- 
ever, be proper to take np every sort once in the above time ; 
end there is no time so proper as when the leaves and flower- 
s talks of the different kinds begin to decay, for then the roots 
are^w a state of rest; but if permitted to remain tWeejreeks 
or a month after that perio^ they wonld put out fresh^nbres, 
and begin to form the bnd for the following year's bloom ; and 
if tney were then to be taken tip, it would,* in some measure, 
check the next yey’s flower ; and some sort*; would scarcely 
flower at all, or bat very weakly, the following season. 

Car, ations. 

Carnation-plants in pots should, at this time, have all the 
assistance of culture, to encourage them to shoot with vigour. 

The stalks now advance apace for flowering ; — jJacks should 
be placed for their support, provided it was not done before. 
Let the sticks be straight, and long enough, and tiyrtist them 
carefully down close to the plant ; then let the fioWer- stalks, 
according as it advances in growth, be tied n#itlf to them in 
two or three different parts. , 

Clear the plants also from decayed leavefljdf there be any, 
cud stir the surface of the mould a little : ffliis done, add a 
sprinkling of fine fresh earth ovei it, bringing it close about the 
plants, and immediately give the whole a moderatfowateri ug. 

Observe, that, in ordc. to have laigo and handsofoe flowers, 
all buds which rise from the sides of the stalks below, should 
now be taken off, leaving none but the top buds : this is the 
method practised by florists. 

The pots should now be placed where the mid-day su^does 
not corog i and in dry weather they most be watered race in 

two flays. 

i Management of tender Annuel*. * 

The cockscombs, tricolors, balsams, globc-amaranthus, egg- 
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pUntff* ffeMroofaiMi and o*ber tender curious tnwttfe, must 
now be removed, once more, into another nevr bpt-bed, the 
hegiaaing of this month. 

This is principally to be understood of each of these kinds 
of plants as may be required to attain fall p< ifection as soon as 
possible, and (or snob as are intended to be drawn to a huge 
sise ; and iirthat case, they would now need the assiftanoe of 
one more hot-bed. 

This hot- bed should be made the bread ihftmd length of Abe 
frame that is intended to be placed thereon : and may either 
be made on Jev *1 ground, or fork plants intended to run op in a 
tailor growth, made in n pit < 1 tru.ch, of proper width and 
length, and fifteen or eighteen inches deep : and haviug for this 
purpose a suppiy of proper hot dung, tor it is regularly in the 
formation thf the bed, beating it closely down, raising the whole 
about fWo feet thick ; and finish tlm top level and even. 

As soon ail the bed i%made, set or. e frame and gias^s, 
which will bring up the heat stfon, and the bed will be ready 
to receive the plant* in five or six days ; ob^jrving, previously, 
to lay in about three or four inches depth of earth. 

The plants, if not potted last month, should now, in the 
principal kinds, have that performed, hefoie placing them in 
this bed. The pots must be about the middle size, and the 
plants placed in them, when the bea is just in right order to 
receive them. 

Having the j>ot$ and some fresh earth ready, put into eact 
pot about three or four inches depth of earth ; then take up 
the plant, each with a ball of earth about its r mt, and pi ,ce 
one plant, with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and 
fill up the vacancy with tresh eaith, within half an inch of the 
top of the pot, and let them be moderately watered. 

Place the pots in'medmtely upon the hot-bed, close together, 
and let the cavities between be perfectly filhd up with earth, 
according y t lie pots are placed npou the bed. 

When the pbts are all in, put on the glasses, observing to 
tile them up a little at the back of (ho frame every day, to let 
in fresh air to the plants, and that the strong steam from the 
heat of the bed may transpire. 

l]ho plants must be shaded occasionally from the, sun for the 
fifrstwoek or ten days ; let mats be spread over the glasses the 
first throe or four days, about eight or vine o’clock in fbefcnorn* 
ing, and taken off aoout four or five in the afternoon $ but at 
ter this, let tb t plants have more and more sutt every day, till 
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they are able to bear it fully, without shrinking or flagging tbek 
leaves. Sec. 

Be sure to admit air every day to the plants, and particularly 
when there is a good heat, and when there is much steam : for 
if this is not observed, the steam will destroy the leaves of the 
plants, and would, in that case, make an awkwaitf and unsight- 
ly appearance. 

Tuey mast be duly supplied with water, daring the time they 
are in this bed ,* <gnd they should have a moderate quantity 
gMn them, at least once in two days. 

Observe, as the plants advance in height near the glasses, to 
raise the frame, to give ' them full room to grow ; this should 
be done in the manner as mentioned in the last month, especi- 
ally where required to have some principal sorts drawn to a 
tolerably large growth and stature. 

But where intended to draw the larger sorts of these plants 
to a large, tall growth, sucPas the giagf- cockscombs, and tri- 
colors, double balsamines, egg-plants, stramoniums, globe- 
amaranthus, &c. if there is the convenieucy of a drawing frame 
for that purpose, such as mentioned last month, it should now 
be placed over this bed, and managed in the manner there 
directed. 

r 5ut wh're there is no such convenience, and if required to 
draw some principal kinds to a tall growth, let one of the com* 
mon fiames be used, according to the following method :—r 

Fix at each corner of the bed an upright post, about four 
feet high ; and on the inside of each post let some^gurjmlefl 
be bored, allowing six inches between hole and hqaiS 

Then provide four iron or wooden pins ;^ooe post, 

and fit for the said holes. t 

Then, when the frame wants to be raised# lei* the pins 6e 
placed in the holes of the posts at a coUyemfcnt height, and 
set the frame upon the pins. V r hen the frame wants raising 
again, fix the pins a hole higher and to proceed the plants 
rise in higbt. 

Mind to close up the vacancy at bottom, ateachtiOie of ad- 
vancing the frame, by nailing some good thick mats round the 
outside below. 

These are the methods commonly practised for drmnag 
these kinds of plants to a tall stature, where there is iweth# 
convenietcy of a glass case, as described below ; and if they 
are well managed this way, they may t& brought to a very 
handsome size. 
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fn either of the above methods, the plants wil) have attained 
a good *i*et>y the middled Jane, to remove in their pots into 
the open air, finally to remain. 

< Gkus Cases fir drawing Av Mali* 

Bat where there is the conveniency of a glass case, the 
plants may jftH be brought to a greater perfection. 

The glass cases for this purpose are generally mide about 
she, seven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may be convenient ; 
the height mast be five or six feet iu front/ and seven or eight 
in the hack. 

The* fro# must be of glass sashes, perfectly upright and 
face the south ; the back may be either of wood or brick, and 
both ends may be of the same materials ; but would be belter 
if the ends are the same as the front, in upright glass-work ; 
and the lip must also be of "lass sashes, sloping from the back 
to the front. 

WHhin this the hrt#bed is to be m~ Ic, but for which 9 pit 
must be formed almost the whole length, raised full half or 
more, by brick-work or planking, above the floor ; having the 
whole about two feet deep, aud three or four to five or six 
feet wide ; this is to be filled with hot clung, or tanner s bark, 
carrying it up six inches higher than the top of the pit, to al- 
low for settling ; and if a dung-bed, lay caith or tan-baik at top, 
four or five inches thick. 

The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them to their 
rims in earth, as before mentioned ; but if the bed be made of 
tan/ plunge them therein, having no occasion for earth upon 
such beds to plunge the pots in. 

fit this frame, or glass case, Jet the plants have fresh air 
daily; and give plentiful supplier of water : and by the mid- 
dle of June they w ill be advanced to a large size, and may be 
removed, in their ] osts, into the full air, in fore-courts, prauy 
principal compartment in the pleasure- ground, &c. * 

Prick defender Annuals which were sown last Month . 

WhererSfiy of the above tender annual plauts, such as cocks- 
combs, tricolors, &c. were sown in April, they should now be 
pricked out the beginning of this month. 

I l|ey must be pricked out on a hot-bed/ observing the 

metmrti directed in the former months, 

> * 

Less Vetfter or hardier Flower Plants . 

Plant out less tender, or hardier annuals, into the natural 
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ground, and some in pots ; this may bo done any tint after 
(be middle of Abe aoath, if the weigher is settled 4a tolerably 
warm, taking advantage of a moist season if rain happens. 
Those’ which were pricked oat; kst month on a slight hot- 
*/fced,aa them directed, will be amted to a good size for plac- 
ing out towards the latter end ef this month. 

The African and French marigold, and ehryeanthetawns, 
are ef these kinds $ also the marvel of Pern, China-aster, In- 
dia-pink, ten weekf stock, and the common kinds of balsams ; 
lhatcapsicuujfr, and mignonette : likewise persiearia, add the 
tree and purple amaranthuses ; scabiouses, egg-plant, love-ap- 
ples, *and Chinese holly-hocks, foc.^See the List qf Riant*. 

All these, and others of that tribe, may now, towards the 
middle or latter end of the month, be planted oat in the beds, 
borders, and other parts of the Pleasure Garden, orsome into 
pots, and they will make an agreeable appearance m the fol- 
lowing months, till Octobers 

Generally, if possible, take opportunity of a showery or 
moist time for planting them ont ; otherwise, if dry weather, 
an afternoon, or towards the eyciing, is the preferable time 
of the day for transplanting them ; though, if very dry hot 
sunny weather, it would be tnnvt advUcable to defer the trams* 
j 1 i .ting till the weather rhan^'S ; then observing, in the Werk 
of planting, to dispose the diflcient sorts in a varied order, in the 
borders, btc. that the floweis may display a proper diversity. 

Then let the whole be directly watered ; and if dry weather, 
repeat it moderately every evening or two, ti 11 the plants have 
struck root. 

Some principal sorts should also be planted in pots, to 
place occasionally for decorating any particular compartment, 
generally planting but one good plant in each pot$ or some#f 
the ten- weeks stocks and mignonette may be planted three or 
fourth a pot together, ^#ach sort in separate pots ! all well 
wawed and shaded, if di^ weather. * 

But where^those aunnals of the above kinds ^gMnot prick- 
ed out last month on a not-bed, or beds of n&tftgp earth, it 
mpy now be done the beginning of ttys ; or some Of the strong- 
est or more hardy may be planted out finally in the borders, 
&c. or otherwise prick the whole first ont from the seed-fod 
into nursery-beds of rich earth, there to remain for a moq^b, to 
get strength, and then to be planted out for good in the bor- 
ders. * 

The nurscry-bcds, m which to prick these pleats now from 
the seed-bed, should be about three feet wide : rake the sur- 
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face smooth, ami put in £he plants a he d four or five inches dis- 
tant each way, and water them 

Th?n, if dry weather, it would be a great advantage to shade 
them occasionally, which might be more conveniently practised 
for small quantities by placing some hoop across the beds, and 
let mats he drawn over them occasional!), to shade the plants 
from the mid-day sun, till they are rooted ; and the mats may 
also be used in cold nights to shelter the plants. 

Thcr^ is a great deal of ad vat age in pricking out these 
plants timeousiv in this manner fioui the seed-bed, because they 
can be very onwmi j nth wnU *ed and shaded from the scorch- 
ing sun till the, have tak<\ _•> u! root and acquire strength ; 
and can he aUo occasional 1 * -.toileted tn odd nights till they 
are strong ami hardened i»\ < *gices to bcai the open air fully, 
night and day; and uhtn of advanced growth, can be readily 
trail'- [d inted with balh of t u !i into the ho? dors, &e 

They will have acquired a prop decree, of growth and 
strength f»i final transplanting, in about lour or five week* 
after they an packed out; the plants must then he taken up 
with small bails ot earth, width will readily hang about their 
roots, and be planted cnretulh, with the balls enfne. mto the 
places where they are to *emam 


SotriTKf lets tender . or haulier Annuals 

The seed oi ton -week* slocks, mignonette, (dnna-nster*, and 
In din- pink, tiM\ sliil hi* sown \ oil may a iso, where omitted 
in l lie last two months, ^ wii sou the soi d*. of A Lieu.. and 
Fieneh uui igoi U, ivlsanis. etc \ suutiicmmir-, and an\ other annu- 
als ol ibis class ; hilt this should be done the first or second 
week m the mouth 

These set. is nis iiht he sown in abed or border of rich 
light earth into *he natmal ^round ; an * if often refreshed 
With water in <h\ ucalner, and sheltered with nuts in cold 
nights, the plants udi come up soon and will c">w freely, 
though they will noyv succeed without any shelter Bur if sown 
in a slight hot-bed, it will bring the plants on forwarder tor 
planting out finally, a week or fortnight sooner, and will dower 
sooner in proportion 

The plants from this sowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in T uiy and August, and con- 
tinue till the cold weather destroys them 
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Sow Seeds of hardy Annuals . 

Sow the seed of hardy annual flowers in the borders $ f there 
are several sorts that will still succfteck 

These are lupines, sweet-sultan, and flos-Adonis, the white 
and‘purple candy-tuft; Lobel’s-catehfly, and dwarf lychnis j 
dwarf-poppy and virgin-s>ock ; Venus navel-wort, and Venus 
looking-glass 3 snails and caterpillars : the seeds of dwarf and 
large annual sun-flower, lavatcia, and oiiental mallow, may 
also be sown now ; likewise nasturtiums, and convolvulus-major 
and minor, the Tangier and sweet-scented peas, scarlet-peas, 
scarlet-beans, and any otl er of the tribe of hardy annuals.-- 
See the Catalogue. 

All these must be sown in small patches, &c. in the borders 
and other places where you would have them flower, directed 
in the two former months 3 f#r these sorts do not succeed so 
well by transporting. * 

Let the patches e often sprinkled with water in dry wea- 
ther, and the plants will come up strong, and produce their 
flowers in June, July, August, and September. 

The climbing kinds o tfiesc , Junta must have sticks placed 
for them to climb upon, nhm 1 hey begin to lun or expend 
in length 3 such as uasnmioins, convolvulus-major, scar- 
let-peas, scarlct-beans the sweet-scented and Tangier perns, 
&c. 

May likewise sow ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette, in 
beds, borders, pots, &c. both to remain, and for transplant- 
ing. 


Auriculas and Polyanthuses. 

Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when they are 
past flowering, especially those which flowered upon* covered 
stage, &c. * 

Let the pots according as the flowers fade, be immediately 
removed off the stand or stage, and place, them in the full air 
opon a clean level spot, where the plants can enjoy the morn- 
ing sun only, till nine or ten o’clock 3 and there let them re- 
main till September. 

Keep the pots and the ground where they stand perfectly clear 
tom weeds 3 and where decayed leaves appear on the plants, 
jet them be immediately taken off ; and in dry weather refresh 
/he pots often with water. 

Off sets of auriculas may now be detached and planted in 
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•hady border till autumn, then transplanted in pots, &c,— See 
April. 

Remove the boxes or of seedling auriculas and poly- 
anthuses to a shady place, provided it was not done before | the 
place must be open to the morning sun only. 

They must bg often sprinkled with water in dry weather, 
and kept very free from weeds. 

Care of Seedling Bulbs. 

The seedling tulips and narcissus, and other seedling bulbs, 
coming up this year, should be screened from the mid-day tun, 
when scorching hot. 

Pt op agate double Scarlet Lychnis , fyc. 

Now propagate perennia 1 fibrous-rooted piant3, by cuttings 
of the young flowei -stalks. 

The double scarlet lychnis, and several other such-like curi- 
ous plants, vvhicl* rise with strong firm dower-stems, will grow 
freely this way, they will sometimes, in a forward season, be 
of a proper growth for this purpose, towards the latter end of 
this month, and moist weather is the best time to plant them ; 
and the method is this : — 

Let some of the y >ung. flovver-rtalks be cut off close, and 
divide them into proper lengths ; each length must have 
three or four joints ; and they are to be planted in a shady 
border of rich light earth, about four inches asunder; and 
two joints of the cuttings ate to he put into the gt^ind, 
and the rest left out. (’lose the earth weii about them, and 
then let the whole have a moderate watering : and, if cover- 
ed down with hand-glasses, it will greatly forward their root- 
ing. 

There are seveial other sorts of the fibrous rooted perennial 
plants that may be increased by this method j such as lychui- 
dca, double rockets, and many others. 

By this method of propagation, and by bottom off-sets, the 
young plants retain the propriety of the respective parent plant, 
in regard to double flowers, colour, &c. which is not attainable 
with any certainty by seed. 

Double Wall- Flowers. 

Propagate double wall- flowers, by slips of the young shoots 
of the head ; the plants raised by this method will retain the 
double property and colour of the flowers, in all-respects th$ 
same as the parent plant f:om which they were slipped. 
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Choose for this method of propagation, sack slips of the 
young shoots of the year as are of a somewhat robust growth, 
from three or four to five or six inches long j and let them be 
carefully slipped off, or occasionally with a knife from the 
mother plant, in a moist or cloudy day ; or otherwise in the 
evening or morning, especially if hot sunny weRther. 

Take off the leaves at the bottom of the slips rather more 
than half way up, so that there may be two, three, or four 
inches of a clear stalk, according to the length of the slip. Twist 
the stalks a little at bottom, and tfien plant them. 

They are to be planted in a shady border, or in pots, three, 
four, or five inches asunder, and put into the earth up to the 
leaves, and then give them some water. 

Do not forget to refresh them often, in dry weather, with 
moderate waterings, and they will soon strike root, produce 
shoots at top during the summer, and form little bushy-headed 
plants by the end of September, when they may be taken up, 
with balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in or- 
der to be moved iuto shelter in time of severe frost in winter, 
and they will all flower next spring. 

The wall- flowers which were raised last year from seed will 
now hi in flower, and some of them will probably be double : 
tor it sometimes happens, when the seed has been saved from 
the finest single flowers, that one plant in ten or perhaps twen- 
ty or thirty, &c. will come double ; and at other times not one 
in a hundred, and sometimes in five hundred, will prove multiple. 

Therefore where double flowers of a deep blood colour offer 
among the seedling plants, now is the time to propagate that 
sort by slips, as above directed. 

For the greater chance of having double t wall-flowers from 
seed, the florists are careful to save the seed, if possible, from 
such single flowers, as are situated near double ones ; though 
we do not pretend to say this has any particular effect j espe- 
cially, as in the full doubles the multiplicity of excludes 

all the generative parts of influence j however if any of those 
single ones happen to have five or six petals or flower-leaves 
they are more particularly preferred as the best from which 
to save seed. 

THfe beginning of this mouth is still a proper time to sow 
wall-flower seed for flowering next year. 

Tuberoses. 

Plant some tuberose-roots to blow in autumn. 

Get some middling pots and fill them with light earth \ 
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plant one root in each pot $ then place the pots npon a hot- 
bed, plunging them in the earth, or tan-hark, &c. 

Keep the glasses over t^gja, but 1 aise them behind every 
day, to let out the steam. * 

Give very little water till the roots begin to push, then let 
them be moderately watered about three times a week : and 
at the same time let the glasset^be tilted a good height at the 
back ol the frame to admit a considerable deal of free air also 
to them ; for this is necessary to atrengthen the flower stalks, 
as they rise in height, as the stems grow three or four feet 
high. 

Observe when the plants have risen near the glass, to raise 
the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that they may 
have room to shoot in a firm upright growth. 

But where there is the conveniencyof a hot-house, or stove, 
these plants may be brought to greater perfection with much 
ess trouble. 

The roots are to be planted in pots as above j and the pots 
are to be plunged to their riins in the bark- bed, watering them 
as above-mentioned. 

As these plants rise with a single stem three or four feet, 
they will sometimes require support, the stalk being termi- 
nated by a long spike of many .ilaceous white flowers of great 
fragrance. 

Transplant Seedling , Per ennial and Biennial Flower Plants . 

Transplant or prick mto nursery-beds some of the seedling 
perennial and biennial flower- plants which were sown m 
March $ some sorts will be grown to the proper size to re- 
move by the third or fourth week of the month. 

Sometimes the wall-flowers, in particular, and stock July- 
flowers, will be ready to transplant by that time ; and also 
columbines, and sweet- wi^limus, single scarlet lychnis, rose- 
campion, and catch- fly, and pyramidal-campanulas, or Can- 
terbury-bells, and Greek-valerian, with the tree-primrose, fox- 
gloves, French-honeysuckles, and holly-hocks, and such other 
sorts as were sowu early in the spring, and are advanced two, 
three, or four inches in growth. 

They must ail be planted now into nursery-beds, where they 
must remain to get strength, before they are planted out for 
good. 

Dig for this purpose a spot of good clean ground, and di- 
vide it into beds, three feet and a half broad, and rake the sur- 
face even. 
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Then put in the plants by line, six inches distant each way, • 
and each sort separate. As soon as they are planted, let 
them be moderately watered to sgttle the earth well about theJr 
roots. v 

All these are to remain in the nursery-beds till Septmnoer 
or October, or some till the spring, then to he planted out for 
good ; they will all flower nex| year, and make a fine appear- 
ance. 


Sow Biennial and Perennial Flower Seedt. 

Many sorts of perennial and biennial flower-seeds may yet 
be sown j but this should be done in the first or second week 
in the month, and the plants will soon come up strong, and 
attain a proper growth for pricking out in July, into nursery- 
beds, to obtain strength for final transplanting in autumn. &e 
and will all produce flowers abundantly the next summer. 

The sorts which still succeed are the different sorts of stock 
July-flowers, wall- flowers, sweet-williams, and columbines, 
carnations, and pinks, likewise scabiouses, Canterbury bell- 
flowers, hollyhocks, and French honeysuckles and most other 
sorts : choose for these seeds a compartment of mellow ground, 
where least exposed to the full an ; dig it neatly, and form an 
even surface j and then mark ii out into as many beds or parts 
as there are kinds of seeds intended to be sown. 

Then the seeds are to be sown thereon as equally as possi- 
ble, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants may rise 
regular, and of an equal thickness in every part. 

Or the sowing of all these kind of seeds may be occasionally 
performed according to the following methods, by which the 
seeds will be covered in equally, and tbpjplanta^ill rise regu- 
larly. } 

The ground being dug, and neatly raked, divide it into small 
beds three feet wide and, with the back of t^i rake, turn the 
earth to the depth of half an inch off from the surface of* the 
bed into the alley ; sow the seeds carefully on the »urface, 
each sort separate : and then, with the teeth of the rake, draw 
the earth that was turned off the bed evenly over them in a 
spreading manner* Then let the beds be very lightly gone 
over with a rake, just to smooth the surface, and draw off 
any stones. 

Or they may be sown either in small narrow common drills 
or in flat shallow drills, drawn with*a small hoe, held with the 
edge horizontally, forming the drills the width of the hoe, and 
from about a quarter or half an inch <o an inch deep, according 
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to the size of the different seeds ; which sow regularly along 
the bottom of the drills, and cover them in evenly with the 
earth* ^ 


Clearing the general Pleasure Ground from V T ceds . 

In the general pleasure-ground, the borders, beds, shrub* 
heries, &c. should now be diligently clearer from weeds in 
every part where they appear; they are now of quick growth, 
and will soon get a- head, if not disturbed in due w ne. 

They arc no* only hurtful to the plants jut appear disagree- 
able, especially where thev arc suffer jd to advance in any con- 
siderable growth. 

Therefore make it a rule to cut them off as soon as they ap- 
pear, either by hand or hoc ; where there is room for the hoe, 
Vt that instrument be used in dry dajs, and then let the bor- 
£ers, or other parts, be matlv raked, t drew the weeds and 
all other litter off, to have a dean even surface. 


Grass and Gravel Walks. 

Continue to mow grass-plats, lawns, walks, bowling-g.een*, 
kc. frequently, before they grow very rough : they will now 
require mowing, generally about once a week or fortnight, in 
the principal garden-lawns, plats, and other grass compart- 
ments, whereby to keep them in tolerably decent order, cut- 
ting close and even without scoring ; and they should also 
be occasionally heavy rolled. 

Gravel-walks should also now be kept in complete good 
order ; continuing them always thoroughly cleared from 
weeds ; and occasionally swept to clear away all loose litter ; 
and likewise frequently well rolled ; or generally not less than 
once or twice a week. 

After showery of rain, the gravel-walks should, at this sea- 
son, have occasional good rollings, witn the heaviest roller ; for 
this will make the body of walks him, and render the surface 
very close anj smooth. 

New grass-lawms, walks, and other compartments may still 
be made by laying grass turf ; well watered, if dry weather,— 
See the Spring months . 

Likewise new gravel-walks may be made ; aud old waJlts 
turned and new laid, as directed iu March, &c. 

Care of Flower- Borders, Box Edgings , 6fc. 

The general dower-borders and other similar compartments 
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of the pleasure-ground, &c. should now be carefully continued 
in the most perfect good order. 

For as the plants and flowerAilLnow be fast advancing m 
their various diffcient growths, llrtnK)rders, &c. should be kept 
neatly clean from weeds and all rubbish litter, and the plants 
from decked leaves; and let any%regularity, o; disorderly 
growths in the plants, be proper ly*|$j usted ; also any of ad* 
vanced growth, appearing in want of support, should be sticked 
and neatly trained in upright regularity ; and, occasionally, 
light hoe and rake the borders, to give the surface a clean, 
fresh appearance ; and, in the whole, the plants ayl flower# 
will thus show themselves to the best desirable advantage. 

And where box edgings, &c of the above borders, and othet 
compartments, are grown (Ssoiderly, let them now be trimmed, 
or clipped neatly at top and sides, in proper regularity 

Supporting Flower Plants. 

Now begin to place stidks to all such flowering plants, &c. 
as appear in want of support ; many sorts will need this assis- 
tance in their advancing growth in the present and next 
month. 

in proceeding to this business, should generall&have the 
sticks proportioned, in some degree of length, to tne size and 
natural height of the different plants they are to support ; and , 
in placing the sticks, to fix them down on that side of the plants 
in which they can be least seen ; for although the intent is to 
keep the plants upright and firm iA their places, yet to conceal 
the means, as much as possible, by which it is effected ; and 
similar care should also be observed Mfrying op the plants to 
the sticks j and to perform it in the tffiwfest manner ; and thus 
the plants will advance in proper regularity of growth and best 
perfection of flowering 

Likewise climbing and trailing plants shtbld have timely 
-support of sticks or strikes propounded to their nature of 
growth ; and their stems or shoots conducted thereto in a pro- 
per manner. 
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THE JfURSERY. 

The great care of the nursery now is, to destroy weeds in 
every pa^ wherever tb*y appear, to give water duly to all such 
plants ar require it, occasional shading to some tender 
seedlings. 

The seed-beds of all young trees and shrubs should now, in 
particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds j and this 
must always be done by a very careful hand-weeding, and 
occasionally small hoeing between such as are in rows. 

Watering Seedling -Plants. 

Observe at this time, if the weather should prove dry, the 
seed-beds of evergreens and curious flowering shrubs and trees, 
in which the young plants are coming up this year, or that have 
jnst risen, or expected to rise soot*, &c. should be often refresh- 
ed with water. 

In watering these beds, apply it moderately, and not too 
hastily, lest it wash away the earth, and expose the tender roots 
to the sun, which would be apt to scorch them in some degree, 
and stint the seedlings in their first growth. 
yr Therefore let the water be given frequent and moderate ; or, 
generally, about three geutle waterings a week, or every other 
evening, will be sufficient. 

Shade Seedlings . 

The tenderer seedling evergreens, such as pines, cedars, 
cypress, and many other soits, newly come up, 01 just rising, 
and which are somewhat delicate while in their infant state, if 
now occasionally snaded from the sun in the middle of hot days, 
it will prove v^fy beneficial to their growth. 

Water new Plantations. 

The plantations of small young tender evergreens, and the 
more curious* sorts of flowering shrubs, &c. which were trans- 
planted in March, and last month, should, if the weather 
now proves dry, be often watered. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather, and to the more 
curious and valuable sorts particularly, tho waterings should 
be performed modefateh, at least once 6 r twice a week, during 
any very dry time in this month, tiii they take good root, and 
show signs of a frep growth. 
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Likewise, observe to continue some mulch on the surface oi 
the ground, over the roots of some of the more curious or ten- 
der kinds of these shrubs which w$$c planted this spring ; for 
this will be ol great service in pre$£Dipfrg the sun fiom drying 
the earth too fast about their young radical fibres j and they 
will not need watering in dry weal her ,$ftener than once in six 
or eight days, only till they have taken- good loot Hd begin 
to grow freely. * 

But those in pots will require to be more frequently watered 
in dry weather. 


Propagate Ever greens, Sfc. by Layers 

About the latter end of this month begin to propagate such 
evergreens and other shrubs hy layers of th #i young shoots of 
the same year, which do not succeed well by layers of the older 
wood. 

This method of laying is now principally to be understood 
of such kinds as do not put $pt roots freely from any but the 
young shoots of the same summer’s giowth j it, howe\er, may 
also be practised occasionally on any othoi '‘vorgreou kinds ; 
and in somt forward shooting sorts the shoots will probably be 
a<L'in**C(l to a proper growth foi Mint purpose l>y*flie latter end 
of this month, though generally they will he of a more eligi- 
ble growth in June, &c. 

However, at the proper time, when the young shoots are 
from six or eight to ten or twelve inches long, iet. some of the 
pliable branches, that afford the strongest and best young 
shoots, be brought down genfly to the ground, anil there fas- 
tened securely with strong hooked pegs then let the young 
shoots thereon be laid into the earth, two or three inches deep, 
leaving about two or three inches of the top of each shoot out 
of the ground. 

As soon as they are laid, give a moderate watering to set- 
tle the earth properly about them ; then lay a little mulch, or 
some long litter thinly on Joe surface. 

After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in dry 
weather, every five or six days ; for a model ate decree of mois- 
ture will promote I he emission of roots, and encourage their 
growth, according as they issue from the layers. 

Though as this method of laying in the young wood is more 
generally adopted, principally for such c\ergreen and other 
shrubs as do not readily put forth foot* fi<*jn the elder idioots. 
yet it need not be confined to any pm titular sorts ; for there 
^re many kinds that may be propagated by the same practice. 
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iml the trial may be made on any such sorts as you desire to 
increase. 

The proper time to aprfprm this work is from about the 
jatter end of May, or beginning or middle of June, to the end 
of July accordi^J as the shoots of the different sorts of shrubs 
arrive t<^a proper groifth for laying ; and many, of them w\L 
be well rootc proper to be separated frOm the Mother plant, 
by the beginning of the following October. 

New- grafted and budded Trees. 

Look over the new-grafted trees about the last week in this 
month; and at that time, if the grafts ha\o begun to shoot 
freely, the clay may be taken off, for tlu ie will be no more 
occasion for it ; and at, the sangb time let the bandages be 
loosened. 

Let no shoots remain f hat rise the stocks Inflow the grafts ; 
but as soon as they appear, let them be immediately rubbed 
off, that the gra f# s may have th($fc!l nourishment, and mote 
effectually shoot in a strong free* growth. 

Examine the trees which were budded last summer: all the 
shoots from t^ie stock must be constantly taken off as they are 
produced, for%iese would draw the nourishment from the 
young shoots now ad; incing from the buds of inoculation. 

All suckers from the roots both of young grafted and budded 
trees, should also be rooted out # 

Destroy Weeds between the Hows of Trees , and m Seed- 
beds, ,yc. 

The ground between the rows of all kinds of young trees and 
shrubs should now, m genet al. be kept extremely clear from 
weeds. 

These now rise abundantly, and very fast in every part; but 
whenever they appear between the rows of \ouug trees and 
shrubs, there is nothing easier than destroying them at a great 
rate, by applying a shaip hoe to them in dry days. 

Likewise, all seed-beds of young trees and shrubs should be 
very carefully kept clean from advancing weeds, both by occa- 
sional small hoeing where the plants grow in tows, and by 
band-weeding where in close gtowth, &c. and in all of which, 
fchould give particular attention to eradicate the weeds before 
they overrun the young plants 
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THyE GREEN-HOUSE. 


^ringing out the Green- ^use Plants. 


Towards (tie middle and latter enJTof this month/tf mode- 
rately Settled warm weather, may begin to remove many of the 
more hardy kinds of green-house plants int& the open air. 

The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomutu Plinii, 
may be sdtely ventured abroad at that time ; and also the tree- 
wormwood, Indian bay, olivtes, and the large magnolia ; candy- 
tuft-tree, shrubby-aster, jas^es, cistuses, and double Indian 
nasturtiums ; and many other of the like hardier plants. 

The orange, lemon, and citron trees, ^nd all the other ten- 
derer kind of gjfecn-house plants, should also be brought out 
now, towards the lattdt endj^f tflfe month, if fine settled wea- 
ther j but if cold unsettled weather prevail, let them remain 
till the beginning of June. ^ 

Generally, when the plants are hrst brought of the green- 
house, it would be adviseabL to plaCSe them injpfcrm situation, 
■?here the wind can have but little power ; .ana after about ten 
t twelve days, they will be somewhat hardened to the open air, 
* ' may then be removed to the places where they are tor re- 
gain for the summer. 

Let every plant, as soon as brought out for the summer sea- 
son, be cleared from decayed weeds and dead wood : and let 
the whole be perfectly well cleaned frooytoy kind of filth that 
may appear on the leaves, branches, orUems, and water their 
heads all over, as observed below. 

Likewise, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth in 
the tops of all the pots be stirred to some li^ depth ; take 
oat the loosened earth, and fill up the pots,H$tc. with fresl 
mould : this done, let the whole be moderately watered j and 
at the same time, let some water be given all ovm the heads ot 
the plants : for this will cleanse the leaves and branches tho- 
roughly from dust, and will^reatly refresh the whole plant^ be 
of great advantage, and make them assume a lively appear- 
ance. 


Aloes , Succulent Plants flfyc. 

Hie American aloes, sedums Indian figs, and other hardyisk 
kinds of succulent plants of the green-house, may also ba 
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brought forth the end of this month, if the weather is settled 
in warm and dry. 

Where the leaves of any of these plants mre decayed, or de- 
caying, let them, as soon as they appear, cut off close with 
a sharp knife. v 

* <1 

Shifting into larger Pots. 

Any of* the green-house^lants that want larger p$ts may still 
be shifted into them the beginning or any time this month,; but 
the sooner the better. 

Having the pots or tabs, and pome fresh compost ready, let 
the plants be brought out ancPsbiited, according to the follow- 
ing method r 

Let each plant, intended for shifting, be taken out of its pre- 
sent pot, or tub, with the ball oruarth entire : then pare off 
all the dry matted roots round the outside and bottom of the 
•all ; and also let some of the old earth be pulfi^d away, with- 
out loosening the hall, and imm<?djjstely5#et the plant in the 
new pot, and fill it up with the fresh compost, and give it some 
water. 

When the plants are set out for the summer season, let those 
which are shifty be placed# in a shady situation, there to re- 
main for a rnontrf or six weeks, and then may be removed to 
the placet allotted for them during the summer. 

l'be oranges, lcmous, ail'd citron-trees which are not shifte^j 
this season, or that do not require shifting should now be 
treated in the following manner, provided it was not done in 
April. 

Loosen the earth og^he top of the tubs or pots, quite to 
the uppermost rootf^tod also a little way down round the 
sides. This done, take out all the loosened soil, and imme- 
diately fill up the tuos and pots with some good fresh earth ; 
thdh give a mqferate watering, and the work is finished. * 

Such a dresISrg as this will now be a very great advantage 
to these kinds of plants ; it will not only promote a healthful 
fine green colour of the leaves, but will also add new strength 
and vigour td*the generaF growth of the plants, and cause them 
to lower and fruit strong and abundantly, and to produce 
strong and handsome shoots. 

Admit Fresh Ai". 

Observe that duiipg the time the plants remain in the green 
house this month to admit a considerable share of fresh air t 
them every day, in order thereby to harden them to it by d 
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grees, so that they may be able to bear the full air effectually 
when brought out. 

Let all the windows and doors be open every mild day, t* 
their full extent j and towards the middle of the month let 
ftiem continue open also a-nights ; that is % , when # the air is 
perfectly %till and warm ; but if a cold unfavourable season, 
admit the night air with precautionary moderation accordingly, 
till more settled warm weather. ' 

Water the Plants. 

Remember to supply every plant, according to its kind, with 
a proper share of water * 

The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody plants, 
will now require that article pretty often. The large pots or 
tubs will, in warm weather, require it about twice a week, 
and the small pots will need a moderate watering every two 
days. > 

Some of the succulent p^nts require but very little water ; 
but it will be proper to give the whole a moderate refreshment 
now and then. 

Propay ale Green- house plants by Layers. 

Many kiuds of green-house plants may be propagated by 
layers ; and this is still a proper time to lay them. 

Myrtles will succeed veiy well this way, and also jasmines, 
pomegranates, oleanders, and niany*others of the shrubby 
kinds. 

Choose for this purpose some of the pliable young branches, 
or strongest shoots thereof, properly An a ted for laying ; let 
these be brought down gently, and inswJng an opening in the 
earth of the pots, &c. either their own respective pots or, 
where not conveniently practicable in these, in others placed 
near enough for that purpose, and in either of which laying the 
proper shoots iu the earth, securing them ddfrn with hooked 
pegs, and cover the Jayed parts about three inches thick with 
earth, leaving two, three, or four inches of the top out in an 
uprightish position. 

Then lay a little mulch or some mowings of short grass, or 
the like, on the surface, to preserve the moisture and do not 
forget to refresh them often with gentle waterings. 

Some of the plants thus laid will be effectually rooted the 
same summer, but will be mostly weTl rooted by Michaelmas 
for transplanting sacH as are not, must be permitted to re 
main till near that time twelvemonth. 
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But if any of the pot.s containing these plants were plunged 
jd a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out roots the same 
season, and be fit to take oil’ the following autumn. 

The general method of propagating myrtles is by cuttings 
of the small young shoots of the year ; for which sec the work 
of June and July . 

Propagating by Cuttings. 

Many sorts of green-house exotics may still be propagated 
by cuttings of the young shoots of last year, such as geraniums, 
uyrtles, &c. phmting^hem in pots ; and if plunged in a hot- 
bed or bark-bed in the hot-house, it v\ nl strike them in a short 
time, though the geraniums will strike without that assistance, 
either in the pots or borders. &c. a^lliis season 

But in myrtles, ike. arid any ham woods as loot reluctantly 
y cuttings, may, when plunged in the bark-bed as above, be 
>vued down dose with a hand-glass, wnicli will g’\at*y for- 
ward the emission e* roots. ^ 

Of Slocks u'hcrcon to bud and inarch Oranges , 

If the young orange stalks, whfch are raised from larnrlv 
*'0.vn in 'March, are c ome up about three of four inches high, b 
a iil be ptoper to traysp' rit tliern. 

Tlmy should be planted singly, in small pots, and then plun- 
gi d in a fresh hot-bed, either of dung or tan 1 - bai U, under a 
tiame and glasses. 

Let them he watered as soon as planted, and let then; b* 
shaded from the sun in the middle of die d<n 

Give lh«‘m also fresh air, by raising the at.uses every day. 

Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate lining 4 , if dung 
hot-beds , hut if bark-beds, no lining will be required ; and 
give frequent modet’iuc watoMngs 

According as jtye plants rise in height neat the glasses, the 
flame must be tfhisod ; and piovided there be a moderate 
warmth continued in the beds, and the earth in the pots kept 
moist, the plants will, in three months, lie advanced a foot and a 
half high. 

Inarching may still be pe; formed on orange and lemon-trees, 
where required ; and it may he done any time in the month 
observing as directed in April and March. 

Pruning irregular Heads . 

Where any myrtles, geraniums, lemons, oranges, or any 
other of the woody green-house plants, have shabby, straggling 
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naked heads, or of very irregular growth, may, in the begin- 
ning of this month, have a regulating pruning, either in the 
general branches of some, cutting them down a little more or 
less, to promote a production of lateral shoots in summer, to 
renew the head in a more full regular order j or in others, to 
prune or reduce casual disorderly growths, or any straggling 
or rambling irregularities, as it shall seem necessary. 

Or where any of the above kinds havie dropped their leaves, 
as sometimes occurs by over-watering in winter, 8tc. or by 
the effects of cold in that season, it would be proper to cut 
them down a little, as above, in some Regular order, which 
will make them push more freely in a production of young 
shoots and new leaves. 

Likewise, if any asume a weak, sickly-like habit, or unpros- 
perous growth, prune the tops .down a little, and either shift 
them into new pots and some fresh earth, or loosen the earth 
in their present pots j add some fresh mould at top and give 
water. 

Or any myrtles, &c. having decayed heads, ofcdropped their 
leaves, may turn them out of the pots, and plant them in the 
full ground till September, tS recover. 


THE HOT HOUSE. 


Fires should now be mostly discontinued, except very cold 
tnfavonrable weather happen, when it may be occasionally ne 
cessary to make a moderate fire in the evening j but still.con- 
tinue a constant bark-bed heat, supported in suproper degree 
agreeably to the intimation of last month $ and t he other prin- 
cipal care of the hot-house now is, to keep thfc plants clean, and 
to supply them duly with the two necessary articles of water 
and fresh air. 

Pine- Apples. 

The pine-apple plants in general willow require a mode- 
rate refreshment of water every four of five days ; and either in 
a morning from eight to nine or ten ^-clock, or about three or 
four in the afternoon, are the best times of the day to perform 
the watering at this season. 

In watering these plants, take particular care not to apply 
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it too hastily, nor to give them too great quantities at any one 
time $ for that would not only damp the heart of the bark, but 
would also loosen the plants in their pots. 

Fresh air is the next very needful artirle ; and the plants 
should now be allowed a considerable shaie of it every warm 
sunny day. 

Slide some of, the glasses open a little way, every hot day, 
about nine o’clock $ and as the heat of the day increases, con- 
tinue to op<;n them somewhat wider, t hat a proportionable share 
of fresh air may be admitted j and shut the glasses hgain in 
the same order, at^ut three, four, or five o’clock, according 
to the temperature of the external air and state of the wea- 
ther. . 

Where the young pine- plant*, that is to say, the crowns 
and suckers of last year, w.ere not shifted into larger pots 
in April, it should now bv done the beginning of this month. 

The plants must, be turned out of the small pots carefully, 
with the ball of e; *h entire, and having placed two or three in- 
ches depth of fresh mould in the larger pots, plant them there- 
in, one in each pot ; till it round the bail with more fresh com- 
post, and give directly a little Vater ; but in shifting these 
plants, observe if any of them appear of a sickly unprosper- 
ous state, let such entirely cleared from the earth about 
their roots, aud pull off some of the lower leaves then trim the 
fibres quite close, pare the bottom of the maid root, and let the 
whole plan*. t)c washed ; which done, plant it into entire new 
earth. 

The plants being all shifted, let them be immediately plung- 
ed into the bark-bed as befote ; but before vuu plunge them, 
the bark- bed must first be stirred up to the bottom, adding, at 
the same time, if not done in the two last months, about one 
third, but n# less than ouc fourth, part of new tan, mixing both 
very well together, and then immediately plunge the pots to their 
rims. 

These young plants must also be duly refreshed with gentle 
waterings 5 and let them have fresh air every warm day. 

General Care of alt Exotics in the Hot- House. 

Continue also thftcare of the general plants in the hot-house 
department: supply them duly with proper waterings 5 and 
if any want shifting >uto larger pots, let it be done now as soon 
as possible, keeping the whole clear from decayed leaves, Ate. 
and if any casual irregularities occur in the shoots or branches, 
prone or regulate them, a mav be required, and cut away any 
‘J r: 
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decayed parts $ observing the same general directions as in the 
two or three last months. 

Propagating the Plants. 

You may still propagate by cuttings, suckers, seeds, &c. 
such plants as you would increase, planting or sowing them in 
pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed. 

Likewise cuttings of green-house exotics, or of any other 
curious plants, being planted in pots, and plunged jn the bark- 
bed in this department, it will soon strike them. 


J UN E 


WORK TO RF. DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Melons. 

The melon-plants, which are in frames, should still be mo- 
derately shaded in the middle of the day ; that is, when the sun 
shines vehemently. 

This should now be particularly practised where the plants 
do not stand the sun well, but shrink or flag their leaves con- 
siderably} or also where the plants are situate^ very near the 
glasses ; as the full noon-sun would be apt to scorch the leaves, 
and, in some degree, shrink and exhaust the juices of the vine, 
or runners and roots } whereby the advancing young fruit would 
be greatly checked, and take an irregular growth, # and become 
stunted and ill-shaped. 

Therefore, let some thin slight shading of mats, &c. be spread 
over the glasses every day, when the sun shines fiercely, but 
this need not be done before about nine, ten, or eleven o’clock, 
according to the heat of the sun, and the mats may be taken off 
again about two or three. 

In doing this work, observe to lay only the thickness of one 
single mat over the lights, or a thin sbaorfrf strawy litter, &c. 
for the plants must ndt be darkened b^iooTull a shade ; but 
a slight shade in hot sunny days will be of great service botlj 
to the plants and fruit. 

Let these plants have also a great share of fresh air every 
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day, by raising or tilting the upper end of the lights, at the back 
of the frame, two or three inches. 

Moderate refreshments of water, at times, will also be very 
serviceable to these plants now, but in particular to such as are 
growing in beds where there is but a shallow depth of earth, 
or that the mould is of a lightish temperature. 

In that case, the plants will, in hot weather, require to be 
moderately watered once or twice a week $ and, in doing this, 
take care to give hut very little water near the main stem or 
head of the plants. * 

But in beds whore there is twelve inches depth of good 
mellow loamy compost, or other good, temperate, fertile earth, 
the melon plants will require but moderate supplies of water, 
once in a week or fortnight, as you shall see occasion ; keep- 
ng the earth but very moderately moist, especially while the 
lants are about setting the general crop A fruit ; as too much 
jmidity would prevent its setting, make them turn yellow, 
and go off j but when a sufficient supply is set, and advanced 
a little in growth, may water more freely ; never, however, 
considerably, as much moisture proves also hurtful to the roots 
and main stem of these plants, being apt to make them rot 
and decay. 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month. 

B ell- y lass Melons. 

The melon plants which are growing under bell or band- 
glasses should now have full liberty to run out. 

Let each glass be raised and supported upon three props, 
about two or three irches high, and lay the vines or ruuners 
out carefully, and in a regular manner. 

Continue to cover them every night with mats, till about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of this month ; and then, if 
warm settled weather, the covering may be entirely laid aside, 
except the weather should prove very wet ; in which case the 
coverings may be used occasionally. 

There is nothing more prejudicial to these plants than too 
much wet, for this wtfutd. not only chill the young fruit, and 
prevent its setting at>d spelling, tfut would also perish many of 
the roots of the plants. * 

^Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to be very 
iainy, it would hr proper to defend these plants as much as 
possible from it , and ibis be done by still continuing the 
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glasses, and applying a covering of good thick mats, or canvas* 
supported upon hoop arches, fixed across the bed. 

Oiled- Paper Frames far Melons. 

Where it is intended to cover any of the hand-glass melon 
ridges with oiled-paper frames, it should be done in the first 
or second week of this month ; the melon plants designed for 
this ptirppse being generally first ridged out under hand or 
bell-glassfes ; and when they have advanced in growth, so as 
the runners require training out, the glasses are then removed, 
and the paper frames placed over the bed. 

These kitxfr of frames will be of great protection to the plants' 
and young fruit, if cold and^ wet weather should happen about 
the time the fruit is setting; and they will also screen the 
plants from the too great heat of the sun. 

These said frames should always he placed upon the ridges, 
as soon as the plants begin to advance from under the hand 
or bell-glasses ; the glasses must be first taken away before 
the frame is placed on the bed, as before observed. 

By this method, a good crop of melons may be always obtain- 
ed, provided the flames be prop^iy constructed, and the paper 
securely pasted on, and wen oiled with linseed oil. 

Such persons as are not provided with bell or hand-glasses, 
may, with the assistance of these frames only, raise good melons, 
provided the plfrits be first raised by sowing the seed in a hot- 
bed, under a frame and glasses, in March or April, as there 
directed, and planted out in a new hot-bed the beginning of 
May, aud the aforesaid papered frames immediately placed over 
the bed as soon as the plants are planted therein, ana be cover- 
ed with mats every night till the middle or latter end of this 
month. 

Hfcwtevet* those who have the convenience of hand-glasses 
should always place these over the plants when first ridged out, 
and to remain tiH about the beginning 01 middle of this month, 
when the plants u ill Jiave filled the glasses ; they shquld then 
be entirely taken aw&y> aud the papered frames put on. 

These frames are made of thin slips of wood, and are 
constructed in the manner and form of the ridge or roof of a 
house, or archways ; they should be mjjdfe firm but light. 

Each frame should be teu or long, and three to 

four feet and a half wide at bottom ^Tutfro wing gradually on 
both sides to a sharp ridge at top, or formed in a rounding 
arched manner > making the whole two feet and a half, or a 
van! high. In performing it, a bottom frame is constructed with 
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two inches and a half wide slips of deal, framing it of the above 
length and width ; and then have either straight inch and half 
wide rafters carried from both sides a foot asunder, fixed at 
top to a longitudinal middle ridge rail, or have arch-form ribs 
or rafters placed in the same order 3 and upon these the paper 
is to be pasted, first drawing pack-thread both ways, as direct- 
ed below, for the better support of the paper. 

On one side of the frame there should be one or two pannels, 
made to open on hinges 3 and each of these pannels must be 
eighteen inches or two feet wide, making either only a widest 
one in the middle 3 or, if two, make them within two feet of 
each end of the frame. 

These pannels are convenient to be opened occasionally, to 
examine the plants and fruit, and to do the necessary work 
about them ; which is better than to take the frames off upon 
<?very occasion. 

The frame being made according to the above dimensions, 
get some paper an ' paste upon it. The best sort for this pur- 
pose is the large demy printing paper, or the largest- sixed thick 
writing paper ; and two quires of such paper will cover at least 
one of the above frames. 

But before the paper is pasted on, there should be some 
small twine or pack-thicad, drawn at equal distances, along 
the frame, cross-ways the ribs or slips of wood, drawing it 
firmly round each of them, and then draw some more contrary 
ways across that j this will support the paper more securely 
both against the power of wind and rain. 

Then let the paper be neatly pasted upon the frame 3 and 
when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following manner : — 
get some linseed oil, and a light soft pliable brush, such as 
painters use ; dip the brush in the oil, and brush the paper all 
over lightly with it. The oil will render the paper more trans- 
parent, and make it proof against rain. 

These frames should always be made, that is, pap*. red, some 
time before they are to bo used 3 for the oil should be per- 
fectly well dried in the paper before the frames are placed out 
upon the ridges. 

Filling up the Spaces between the Melon Ridges, 

Where hand-glawffcftlon ridges, made mostly above ground, 
are in two or more parallel, at small distances, it would 

be of good advantage t6 fill up the spaces between, with any 
moderately warm dung below, and earth above : or the same 
may be applied as a lining to a single ridge, if thought expedi- 
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ent : it, in the whole, would forward and improve the plants, 
and promote fruitfulness. 

But this, if not done before, and where iutended, and con- 
veniently practicable, having sufficiency of proper dung, it 
would be adviseabie to adopt the application as above, as soon 
in the beginning of this month as possible j and for which occasion 
a supply of any middling fresh and older mulchy dung together 
would be^igibl^, applying it firmly as high as the dung of the 
beds, just" to throw in a gentle bottom heat, and form a larger 
•cope above, covering it at top w ith a stratum of earth, for the 
additional extension of the roots and runners of the plants ; 
which, by , these assistances, would be much forwarded and 
strengthened in their growth, and would greatly encourage the 
setting and free-swelling growth of the young fruit. 

Cucumbers in frames. 

Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames , they 
must be well supplied with fresh air and water. 

These plants in hot weather will require to be watered every 
two or threfe days ; and morning and afternoon, or, towards 
the evening, are the best times *>f the day, at this season, for 
watting these plants. 

Let the plants have air a rely every day, by raising the upper 
ends of the lights or glasses two or three inches upon props ; 
but it will be adviseabie to shut the lights down of nights the 
greatest part of this month. 

And in hot sun-shiny days it is adviseabie to shade the plants 
with garden mats, or some loose Straw litter, spread thinly 
over the glasses, during the hottest time of the day. 

About the middle, or tow ards the latter end of this month, 
you may either raise th^ frame high enough to let the plauts 
run out from under it, if it should seem necessary ; training 
the extended ruuners upon the top of the linings or retain them 
wholly within the frame, e c peciaily if unfavourable weather. 

Cucumbers under Bell- glasses, fyc. 

The cucumber plants which arc under hand or bell glasses 
must now be suffered to run freely from under them. 

Each glass should be raised upon three or four props, and the 
vines and runners of the plants must be plained out with care 
and regularity. A ' 

Let these plants be also duly assisted, in dry weather, w ith 
water ; they will require it moderately about three times a 
week. 
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Pickling Cucumber s. 

The encumber plants which were Sown the latter end of last 
month, in the natural ground, to produce p:< klers, &c. should 
now be thinned. This should always be done when the rough 
leaf begins to advance in the heart of the plants. 

In doing this work observe to leave in each hole but three 
or four at most of the best strongest plants, though three would 
be the most only eligibly sufficient. Let the rest be drawn out 
with Care, and dear away all weeds. 

Then earth up the stems of the remaining plants, within a lit- 
tle of the seed-leaves, pressing them gently asunder at regular 
distances from one another, and immediately give each hole 
a light watering to settle the earth j the plants after this will 
get strength, and grow freely. 

Let them be often refreshed with watf in dry weather ; in 
'hich they will need a little every day. 

Solving and Planting Pickling Cucumben. 

Cucumber seed may still be sown where required ; and 
the first week in the month is not too late to sow a full crop 
of picklers. If you put the seed into the ground any time be- 
tween the first and tentu day of the month, it will succeed ; 
but where a main crop is depending, it is adviseable to sow the 
seed early in the beginning of the month. 

The plants raised from these sowings will come into bearing 
about the beginningor middle of August, and they will yiela 
fruit plentifully all the remaining part of that month, and 
great part of September. 

Having intimated last month, in regard to forwarding a crop 
of pickling cucumbers, that it would be adviseable to raise a 
quantity of plants in a slight hot-bed, sowing f he seed about 
the middle, or third or fourth week in that month, or very 
early in this $ and where that was practised, they will now, 
those sowed in May particularly, be of proper advance the 
beginning of this month, for final transplanting, which should 
generally be performed when they are but a few days old, or 
a week or fortnight's growth at most 5 or when I beginning 
to push their first central rough leaves. — See May, for the 
method of planting. * 

Celery. 

Transplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was sown early will be grown to a proper size 
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for this purpdse by the %nt or second week of this month 
when it should be planted/ and some of the second sowing 
should be planted out towards the middle or latter end of the 
month for a general crop. 

Choose for these plants a piece of rich* ground in an open 
situation ; mark out the trenches by ‘line, ten or twelve in- 
ches, or at least a full spade wide ; and allow the space of 
three feet betwen trench and trench, which will be sufficient for 
the early plantation. 

Dig each trencli neatly, about six or eight inches, orouly a 
moderate spade deep, lading the earth that comes out equally on 
each side, in a level order, in the intervening spaces ; then dig 
the bottom level : or first, if thought necessary, lay the thick- 
ness of three inches of very rotten dung along in t he bottom.of 
each trench, and let the bottom be neatly dug, burying the dong 
equally a moderate depth 3 then put in the plants. 

Plant them in one single row, just along the middle of each 
trench, allowing the distance of four or five inches between plant 
afad plant in the row ; as soon as they are planted give them 
some water, amf repeat it occasionally rill they have taken 

rovit. 

These plants, in about ar month or six week* after they are 
planted out, 'having Advanced six or eight inches or more, in 
their^bjjiright growth, will require to have their first earthing 
or landing up moderately, in order for blanching, to render the 
stalks white and tender : the earthing pjust be performed in 
dry days ; the earth must be bro}$fcn small ; and "take caie 
to lay it gently to both sides of the plants, and not to earth 
them too high at first, lest you bury the 4ijarts : 4his earth- 
ing should, after you begin, be lepeated every week or fort- 
night, or actvrding as the plants advance in growth, till they 
are blanched of a proper length or eight, to ten or 
twelve inches, in the early crops, the 'others ten or twelve to 
fifteen *or eighteen inches.-- See July, &c. 

Endive. 

Transplant endive for blanching ; some of the first sown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle and towards 
the Jatt^r end of the month* 

Am opefPspot of good ground must *be chosen for these 
plants $ let it be neatly dug one spade deep, and rake the 
surface smooth. 

Then put in the plants by line, about a foot asunder every 
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way, and let them have some watejji soon as they are plant- 
ed. 

But there .should not be an /considerable quantity of this 
early-sown endive planted out : that is not to deceive yourself 
in planting a full supply for a continuing main crop j for the 
plants, if they were sown in May, or Before, will most of them 
be apt to run to seed before they arrive to any tolerable state 
of maturity. 

Sow endive-seed now: for a first prineipaL/crop'', and to suc- 
ceed those which were sown in the former month. 

The best endive to sow for a fjii crop is the green durled 
sort : this sort is not only the best for general usq in its Jfchick, 
close, stocky growth, but tha hardiest j for it will endure wet 
and cold in winter better than any other kind.,. Bttt you may 
likewise sow, as a variety for salads, &c. some of the white 
urled sort. 

likewise sow some broad-leaved Batavian endive j this is 
the best sort for str ving, &c . > it grows very large, in a some- 
what upright growth, and, if tied up, will cabbage well, tUtd 
be very white, and eats also well in a s^lad^ but ijiis sort is 
not so hardy, for it soon rots in a wet season, the latter end 
of autumn and beginning of winter, and a moderate frost will 
kill the plants. 'ft 

Let all these sorts of endive-seed be sown in an oppihspot, 
not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be proper to sow 
some of this seecf at twb different times this month, the begin- 
ning and middle or^kWacds the latter end^ which is the on’./ 
way to have a regular supply of good plants. 

But for the m^in autumn and winter crop* generally sow 
about the second and in the third or fourth week in the 
month ; for that which Is sown earlier is very apt to run up 
for seed early in autumn, and before the plants arrive to full 
growth. 

Lettuces, 

The lettuce jdttts vybicb were sown in April and May 
should now be, whn splat) ted into an open spot of good ground. 

Let this be done in moist weather, for these plants will not 
succeed well if planted out in a dry time ; but w here there is 
necessity of planting them out, in dry wee the r, let the following 
method be practised : — 

Draw, with a small hoe, some small shallow drills, about a 
foot asunder, and then plant one i ow of lettuces in each drill, set- 

2 i 
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ting the plants also a foot from one another, and give them 
uonie water. 

By placing these plants in drills, they can be more con- 
veniently watered, in the most effectual manner, than if plant- 
ed on a level ground, for the moisture will be much longer re- 
tained ; this is therefore the best method of planting them at 
this season. 

Thin, and clear from weeds such young lettuces as are to 
remain where sown ; leaving the plants about a foot asunder : 
but those among other crops, as onions, 8ic. thinned doubly 
and trebly at that distance. 

Sow lettuce-seed to raise some plants to supply the table in 
July, August, and September. 

The best kinds to sow now are the cos, Cilicia, and impe- 
rial lettuce, the brown Dutch, and great white Dutch cabbage 
lettuce. 

But it will be adviseable to sow some seed of each of these 
sorts, or such of them, or any others that are approved of, and 
there will be a greater chance of having a constant supply of 
good plants in variety, and regular succession. 

It will be necessary to sow some of these seeds twice this 
month, that is, a moderate crop in the first or second week, and 
a similar sowing in a fortnight after. 

Raduhet . 

Sow a succession of salmon and short-top radish the begin- 
ning of the month, and more about once a fortnight, to obtain 
a regular succession in young growth, all this and next month, 
if a supply of young ones are required during that period ; 
observe as in the last month, &c. 

Likewise may be sown now for succession, some of the small 
white turnip radish, in an open situation ; and towards the 
middle or latter end of , the mouth you may sow a moderate 
portioi^ef the large btack vi Spanish turnip- rooted radish^ to 
draw in August and September. 

Small Salading . 

Sow cresses and mustard, and other smaU salad seen, at least 
once every week or fortnight. 

These seeds must now be sown in a shady border, or other- 
wise shaded with mats iu hot sunny days j and the places where 
they are sown should be often refreshed in dry weather with 
water j and this should be practised both before and after the 
plants begin to appear. See July and August 
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Prick out Cauliflowers. 

The cauliflower plants, which were sown in May for the 
Michaelmas crop, should, about the third week in this month, 
be pricked out in a nursery- bed of rich earth 

Prepare for them a bed three feet and a half wide in an open 
situation, then put in ttie plants about three inches asunder, 
and give them a little water to settle the earth well about their 
roots. 

It would be of good advantage to shade them from the hot 
son occasionally in the heat of ti e d «y, till they hate takeu 
good root ; and they must also be occasionally watered, if the 
weather should prove dry. 

The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five weeks, 
'■o get streugth, and then to be planted out for good in July, in 
he places where they are t»* rernaiu to produce their heads in 

ctober and November, &.c. — See July 

Care of early Cauliflowers now arriving at Perfection. 

Continue to look over the plantations of early cauliflowers 
now and then, in order to break down some of the large leaves* 
over the young heads, according as they appear in some advan- 
ced growth. 

Those plants which are still advancing in growth, or pait 
coining into flower, should, in very dry weather, be well water- 
ed, which will keep the plant advancing in an enlarging state 
of growth, and they will pioduce large flower- heads accoru* 

•ugly- 

Make a basin round each plant to contain the water. 

It they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about half 
a watering-pot to each plant, gradually, so as to moisten the 
earth as far as their roots extend, they will want no more, and 
the basins may be filled up again. 

To save Cauliflower-seed. 

To save cauliflower-seed, should now mark some of the best 
earliest plants arrived to full perfection, with the largest, white, 
and closets flower-heads, which must not. be gathered, and the 
plants left in the same place they will shoot up into seed- 
stalks in July, and early in August, and ripen seed in Sep- 
tember. 

Turnips. 

Now' sow r a full crop of turnips for autumn use. 

The seed may be sown .*ay time in this month : but some 
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time between the tenth and .twenty-fifth of the month is the 
best time to sow the principal autumn crop. 

However, let the seed be sown, if possible, in a dripping time, 
at least, when there is a prospect of rain falling soon, or im- 
mediately after. Take good care to sow this seed equally, and 
moderately thin, tread it down evenly, and rake it in imme- 
diately. 

But in sowing considerable crops in extensive market gardens, 
or in fields, the seed is generally harrowed in with a light har- 
row, and, if dry weather, the ground is afterwards rolled with 
a woodeh roller to break the clods, and to smooth and close the 
surface of the earth more effectually over the seeds. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown in May, and thin the 
plants in a regular manner. 

This work should always be begun when the plants have got 
rough leaves, a little more than an inch broad $ for then the 
work can be performed with expedition and regularity, with 
greater advantage to the growth of the plants. 

Ltt the ho ini* binning be done with some regularity, 
leaving the plants al i^t six to seven or eight inches distant 
from one another. 

Carrots and Parsneps . 

The crops of carrots and parsneps now demand particular 
eare. 

They must be cleared thoroughly from weeds ; and let the 
plants, where they stand too thick, be hoed or thinned out to 
proper distances in due time ; for it is a great advantage to 
these plants to allow them timely room to grow. 

Let them be thinned regularly, allowing six or eight inches 
distance from plant to plant. 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to observe the 
same rule as directed in May ; that is, let those crops which 
are to stand to take ther* full growth, be allowed the same 
distance above mentioned ; but where the carrots are intended 
to be drawn while young, thin them only about four or five 
inches distance from one another at present j and when arrived 
to about half an inch size, may thin them by degrees for use to 
the above distance. 

Bed Beet. 

The crop of red beet should be thinned and cleared front 
weeds, that the roots may have sufficient room to advance re- 
gularly in their proper swelling growth. 

The seeds of these plants being sometimes sown ** drills, or 
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rows, ten inches or a foot asunder j and where that method was 
practised, you can now more readily clear out the weeds and 
thin the plants ; observing to thin them to ten or twelve inches 
distance in the rows, so that they may stand that distance every 
way from one another \ also, where the seed was sown broad- 
cast, so as the plants stand promiscuously, they must likewise 
be cut out to the above distance, and the roots will grow to a 
large size accordingly. 

White c d Green Beet 

White and green beet are cultivated only for their leaves, 
which are used in soups, and occasionally to boil and use in 
the manner of spinach, &c, as is likewise the mangel wurzcl 
k j also, sometimes, when the leaves of the large white beet 
' g-own to full size, they ar- 1 ' stripped to the mid rib, which 
*?'"• being thick and fleshy peeled and stewed, and eaten like 

ip.'MgUS. 

‘These plants mu** aUo be gvd room to grow ; for 

i leaves spread them therefore be thin- 
ned L. U least six or t or the large who# • r t the 

sarc distance advised to /oet. 


the gro* o\ the p’aiiis. dr»v rCv( L*) uher method be 
careful to nave it done in piopcr time : ard let the plants be 
thinned with proper regularity, leaving the most promising 
plants for the continuing crop, at least three indies asunder, or 
four or five inches in those designed for the full crop of larger 
bulbers : and let all weeds be effectually eradicated. 

But if any secondary crops are intended to be culled out 
gradually for use while young, they need not be thinned but 
moderately, or in some ouly just thinning them a little by hand 
where they grow very thick, or in clusters $ and afterwards 
in drawing them occasionally for use, thin them regularly, 
leaving a sufficiency of the best plants to stand to full bulb. 

Leeks. 

Now transplant leeks ; the plants will be grown to a proper 
size for this purpose by t! third or fourth week in the month 
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continued late in the season, would greatly exhaust themselves 
that the future produce next year, &c. would be diminished 
in proportion. 

Before the asparagus runs up to stalks, you should now 
clear the beds perfectly from weeds $ for that work cannot be 
so readily done after the stalks jhafve shot up to a great height. 

Great care should now be taken to keep the asparagus 
planted last spring perfectly clear from weeds. 

And the young plants which were sown in the spring will 
now be up, and should be carefully haud-weeded. 

Peas and Beans. 

Peas may still be sown, and you may also plant beans. 

Through those peas and beans which are planted at this 
season do not always succeed in bearing abundantly, it will, 
however, where there is ground at liberty, be worth the trial 
to put in a few of each, at two or three different times in this 
month ; and if the season should prove somewhat moist, 
there will be a gr.jat chance of reaping a tolerable crop from 
them in August and September. 

The best beans to plant now ute the middling and small kinds 5 
none bettei than the while blossom, Spanish, longpods, mum- 
ford, maaagan, and the like kinds. I have gathered plenti- 
fully from these sorts at Michaelmas. 

But the large kind of peas such as marrowfats, &c. may still 
be sown j and it will be also proper to sow a few of the best 
kinds of hotspur and dwarf- peas. 

Observe, that if the weather and ground be very dry, it will 
be proper to soak the peas and beans for a few hours in water 
taken from a pond or river : or, otherwise, water the drills 
well, previous to sowing, &c. then sow or plant them ; and 
by^this means they will come up sooner, in a more regular 
manner together. 

Let these late crops be. sown and planted in the moistest 
part of the ground, where convenient, but not in a shady place, 
for in snch a situation the plants would draw up, and come to 
nothing ; and remember to allow them sufficient room be- 
tween the rows, for much depends upon that at this time of 
sowing. 

Top your beans which are now in blossom, observing the 
rules mentioned last month. 

Savoys and Cabbages. 

Now is the time to plant a crop of savoys and cabbages io 
autumn and winter service 
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Likewise plant out the red cabbages which were sown in the 
spring, and they will be cabbaged by October, &c. 

In planting out all these kinds take opportunity of moist or 
showery weather, if possible, which will be of considerable 
advantage ; planting them in rows two feer and a half asun- 
der, by two feet distance in each row $ and if dry weather, 
give water at planting, &c. 

But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from other 
frops, or where there is a necessity of making the most of 
every piece of kitchen ground, you may plant the savoy and cab- 
bage plants between rows of iorward beans, and early cauli- 
flowers, or such-like crops as stand distant in rows, and are 
soon to come off the ground. 

Sowing Cabbages and Coletcorts. 

You may now sow cabbage-seed, of ihe sugar-loaf, York- 
shire, and other quick-heading sorts ; the plants from this sow- 
ing will come in both for small#iearted young cole^rort-cab- 
bage the latter end of next month, and in August, tsc. and to 
cabbage in fine young heads in September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. 

Sow also, about the middle of the month, some of the above 
tabbage kinds to plant out for early autumn coleworts. 

Plant Pot-Herbs and other Aromatic Plants . 

Plant out from the seed-bed, the young thyme, savory, sweet 
piaijorum, and hyssop. 

The plants will be ready to remove about the third or fourth 
week in thejaonth but let it be done, if possible, in a show- 
ery time. Prepare some beds for that purpose, three feet and 
a half broad ; rake (he surface smooth, and then put in the 
plants. k 

Plant them by line $ setting them six or eight inches asun- 
der every way, and water them. 

Or some of these plants may be occasionally planted in 
edgings, along the sides of any jjarticular beds or bordeis, &c. 
such as thyme, savory, sweet inarjorum, and hyssop. 

But when this is intended, you may occasionally sow 
the seed in that order in the spring ; sowing it in small 
drills, and so permitting the plants tu remain where thus 
•own. 

Plant out also the borage, burnet, sorrel, clary, marigold, an- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and physical herbs that 
were sown in the spring t last autumn. 
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Plant them a foot or fifteen inches distance every way. 

Or some may remain where sown, and thinned, where too 
thick/ to proper distances, as above. 

But the borage succeeds best without transplanting ; only 
observing to thin the plants six dfr eight inches to a foot dis- 
tance j and the marigolds maf also be treated in the same 
manner; but these will succeed well enough either way. 

Plant where wanted, s lips of sage : take the young shoots 
of the year, and they will take root tolerably well,' any 
time in this month; plant them in a shady border. — See 
May. 

The slips or cuttings of thyme, savory, and hyssop, may also 
still be planted where required : also cuttings of mint. 

Likewise plant, whqre required, slips or cuttings of the young 
•hoots of lavender, and lavender-cotton, rue, rosemary, and the 
like kind of aromatic plants. 

Let the above slips or cuttings be planted in a shady si- 
tuation ; ' and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 
moderately watered : if this be done, not one in ten will 
fail. 

Plant also enttings of mint where beds of new plants are 
wanted ; but should be done early in the month, taking cut- 
tings of the young green stalks, or top shoots, five or six 
inches long ; plant them in a shady border, and well wa- 
tered. 


Gather Mint and other Herbs , Sf c. 

Gather mint, balm, and other aromatic herbs, towards 
the end of this month, for drying, when thg plants are 
nearly of full growth j and also for that purpose gather 
all such physical plants as are now in advanced growth, as 
above. 

These sorts of plants, when intended to gather them for long 
keeping, distilling, or principal medical purposes, &c. are 
generally in best perfection for those occasions when well ad- 
vanced to full growth, and nearly beginning to advance for 
flowering. 

They must be cut in a dry day, and, those for keeping, im- 
mediately spread, or hung up in a dry airy room, out of the 
reach of the sun, where they may dry gently, as the full sun 
would exhaust them too much, and render them of little ef- 
fect. 

Cat pepper-mint for distilling ; and also spear-mint, penny- 
royal, and the like kinds. 
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These and all other plants that are intended to be distilled 
should also be gathered for that purpose, when they are arrived 
almost to full growth, and beginning to flower, as ju$t*above 
observed } therefore, if they are not yet in proper growth, defer 
cutting them till July. , 

Capsicums, Love-Apples, and Basil. 

Plant out capsicums, love-apples, and basil, if not done last 
month : see the methods there directed j and choose, if possi- 
ble, showery weather for planting them. 

Watering in general • 

Water in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants which 
have been lately planted and pricked out : this should be duly 
performed till the plants have taken rribt. 

Likewise, in very dry hoi weather, gi v occasional watering 
i ) small young plants remaining where sown } also to seed-bedi 
lately sown, and to others, where the plants are coining up, of 
advancing in small young growth. 

Scorzonera , Salsafy , and Hamburgh Paisley. 

Thin and clear from w eeds the crops ot scorzonera, salsafy, 
skirreti, and large-rooted parsley ; which perform either by 
hand or small-hoeing •, thinning out the plants six inches dis- 
tance ; and cut up all weeds. 

Garliek and Shallots. 

Garlick and shallots, if required for early use, some may be 
taken up. — See July, tyc. 

Cardoons, 

Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to remain 
to blanch. 

These plants must l>e allowed a considerable space of room 
to grow, in order that they may be conveniently earthed up to 
the proper height. 

Choose a spot of the best ground for them, in a free situation, 
and let this be very well dug : then proceeding to put in the 
plants in rows, Allow the rows a yard and a half distance, and 
the plants three feet and a half from one another in the row ; 
planting them either on level ground, or may make shallow 
holes like a basin, at the distance above mentioned j and so 
put one plant ra each hole ; or occasionally planted in trenches, 
like celerv. 
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Let tnera be watered as soon* as planted, and at times, till 
they have taken root. 

The reason for setting the above plants at so great a distance 
from one another, is, as before said, in order both that they 
may have fall scope for their larfce growth, and that you may 
be able to obtain a sufficient qiwftity of earth between them, 
to land them up to a due heighf for blanching ; for when the 
plants arrive at their full growth, they are between three and 
four feet high, and should be earthed up by degrees consider- 
ably towards their tops, first tying the leaves of each plant close 
together with hay-bands, &c.— See the work of Avgust , 
September , and October, 

These plants are a species of artichoke ( Cynara ), their 
leaves being very like them ; but it is the stalks of the leaves 
only of the cardoons that are used, which is principally in soup 
and for stewing, &c . ; but they must first be rendered perfectly 
white and tender, by landing up as above-mentioned, other- 
wise would be intolerably bitter. 

Re dukes and Spinach . 

Common and turnip-radishes and spinach may still be sown 
at two or three different times this month, if a constant supply 
of these plants are required : choose an open space of ground, 
and.as soon as digged, sow the seed, each kind separate, tread 
them down, and rake thfem in evenly. 

Thin and weed the crops of radishes and spinach, which 
were sown last month. — See April and May. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

Apricot-trees and Peaches , fyc. 

Where the apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, were *ot looked 
over last month, in the young shoots of the year, to give the 
requisite regulation of summer pruning and training, it must 
now be done. 

This work should be proceeded in the beginning of the 
month, and followed with the utmost diligence till the whole is 
completed ; for were these trees suffered to remain long in the 
wild confuse^ manner that they naturally grow into at this 
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season, it would not only prove detrimental, in a great degree, 
to the trees, but would also very much retard the growth and 
ripening of these kinds of fruit. 

Therefore let these wall-trees be now, in general, gone 
over ; taking good care 4 to clear away all the ill-grown and ill- 
plaeted shoots; for this will apt only strengthen, but make 
more room to train the useful shoots in a proper manner to 
the wall. 

That is, selecting a plentiful supply of all the best growing 
vi ell- placed shoots, to retain in all parts where they can be 
trained in regularly; prune out all the irregular placed fore- 
right shoots, and others not eligibly situated for regular train- 
ing ; likewise very rank luxuriants of remarkably more vigorous 
growth than the general shoots of the same tree ; also cut out 
..ey ill-formed, and thick spongy and other improper and 

mrently useless growth ; and where theg neral proper shoots 
arc. over-abundant, cut away the worst of the superfluous, 
productions, in a thinning regularity, so as to leave a plentiful 
abundance of the best in all parts of the tree ; and let all the 
others, as above, be pruned quite close to the places whence 
they originate 

In this manner proceed in the summer pruning and regula- 
tion of these trees, in the young shoots of the same year only, 
by cutting out the irregular-placed and improper, as above ; 
and being particularly careful to leave a double or treble suffi- 
ciency of the best shoots, to have a plentiful choice in winter 
pruning for bearers next year ; at the same time pruning 
out only the evidently superfluous or overabundant thereof ; re- 
taining as many of the best regular- placed kindly growing side- 
shoots, as can be conveniently laid in with some proper regula- 
rity, and with a termin' ! or leading shoot to each branch ; that 
in the whole there may be an abundance to choose from in 
winter for next summer’s bearers, as aforesaid, and let them 
all be trained in now, close to the wall, in a neat regular man- 
ner, generally at their full length. * 

For^t would be improper to shorten the shoots at this sea- 
son, for the reasons mentioned last month, but should be laid 
in at their full length, in all parts where practicable : or only 
shorten any extreme shoots that extend beyond the limited 
bounds of the respective tree ; or occasionally so shorten any 
particular shoot in vacant parts, to gain a supply of laterals 
the same year to furnish the vacancies. 

Let the shoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as regularly 
as can be ; and take particular care to train them in such a 
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manner as the leaves may afford a moderate shade, in hot sun- 
ny days, to the fruit : for all kinds of wall-fruit thrive much 
the best under a slight coverture of leaves : the leaves will 
also shelter the fruit somewhat from the cold night air. 

Thinning Wall 'fruit. 

Thin the wall-fruit, where it is produced thick, and still 
remaining too close upon the trees. 

This is to be understood principally of apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines, and which should be completed the beginning 
of the month , and in thinning them, let the same rale he ob- 
served now as that mentioned in the last month of the same 
kinds of fruit. 


Apple-trees, Pears , Plums , 4*c. 

The apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, both against walls 
and espaliers, will now have made strong shoots j and where 
it was not done in May, it is now full time they were gone over 
and properly regulate ' 1 

Let those trees be looked over with very good attention, and 
let them now be properly cleared from all useless and unne- 
cessary shoots of the year ; that is to say, let all singularly 
Juxurient shoots, wherever they appear, be taken off close : all 
fore-right shoots must also be taken away ; and also such 
shoots as are produced on parts of the trees, where they can- 
not be properly trained in , and such as are absolutely not wan- 
ted for a supply of wood, must all be displaced : at the same 
time being careful to retain a moderate supply of the best re- 
gular-placed shoots in different parts of the tiees to train in to 
choose from in the winter pruning, by the rules explained be- 
low, viz. 

That in ordering these trees, it must be observed, that there 
is no need to leave a general supply of young wood, as in 
peaches, nectarines, &c. whicn bear their fruit always upon the 
one-year-old shoots, and in consequence thereof there is a ne- 
cessity to leave every summer a general supply of young wood 
in every part of the tree ; for, as in apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries, their branches do not begin to bear til] they are two 
or three, and some four or five years old ; that is, the blan- 
ches of cherries generally begin to bear at one and tw T o j the 
plum and apple at two or three : but those of the pear are at 
least three ; but are sometimes four or five years before they be- 
gin to bear ; and when the said branches of all these kinds 
have arrived to a fruitful state, the tame bearers continue 
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bearing more and more, for many years, so that, as above 
hinted, there is no occasion, after the trees are odcc fur- 
nished fully with bearing branches, to leave such a general and 
constant supply of young wood annually as in the trees nhove 
mentioned : but, notwithstanding, it will be proper to leave, in 
every tree, some of the best grown and well-placed side-shoots, 
and particularly in the most vacant places, and towards the 
lower parts, together with the leading one to each branch, if 
room ; and this select reserve of the piescnt shoots should not 
now be omitted ; for some of these will very probably be 
wanted to supply some place or other of the respective trees, 
in the winter pruning. 

And where there appears to be an absolute want of wood 
j any part of these trees, do nut fail, in that case, to leave, 
is possible, some good shoots in such vacant parts. 

is always the best method to leave in a moderate way, 
a full sufficiency of tl . best shoots at this season ; they will 
be ready in case they should be wanted to fill any vacancy, or 
to supply the place of any casual unfruitful branches, useless, 
or dead wood, when you come to prune in winter; and such 
shoots as are not then wanted can be very easily cut away; 
and there is nothing like having enough of proper young wood 
to choose from at the principal pruning time. 

Let all the shoots which arc now left lie trained in at their 
full length, and nailed or otherw ise fastened up close to the 
wall or espalier, in a regular manner all summer 

But in pruning the cherries in waM-tiees, it should be 
observed of the Morello cherry, in pard'uiur, that as this son 
most generally bears or produces the iiuit principally in the 
greatest abundance on the one-year-*. Id shoots should there- 
fore at this pruning retain a ucneral supply *'f the piescnt 
shoots of the year, to train in abundantly for next \ ear’s bearers, 
similar to peaches, nectarines, &.c. 

Supplying vacant Paris of Wall trees with Branches. 

At this season it will be proper to observe that where there 
is any vacant spaces in wall or espalier tiees, it is now a 
most eligible time to prepare to furnish them with the requisite 
supply of wood in such pails, the same ymo, by pinching or 
pruning short some contiguous young shoots. 

For example, if two, three, or more branches may be wanted 
to fill the vacancy, and suppose there be only a young shoot 
produced in or near that pi <ce, it will, in such case, be pro- 
per in the first or second week ol the month to shorten the 
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said shoot or shoots, to three, four, or five eyes, according 
to their strength ; and by this practice each shoot will send 
forth two or three, or perhaps four lateral shoots the same 
season, to fill the vacancy. 

The above method of shortening the young shoots of the 
same season may likewise be practised on young trees, to pro- 
cure a supply of branches to form the head of a proper ex- 
pansion as soon as possible. 

New- Planted Trees. 

Examine new-planted fruit-trees, that is, such as were plant- 
ed last autumn, winter, and spring ; in particular, standard 
trees : see that they be well secured, so that they cannot be 
rocked about by the wind, to disturb their roots. 

This should be duly attended to, but particularly such stan- 
dard trees which have tall stems and full heads ; for it will 
evidently appear that those trees which are secured will make 
stronger shoots than ,hose that are not. j likewise take care 
to keep the earth web closed about the bottom of the stems of 
new-planted trees, that the sun or wind may not have access, 
that Wt.y, to dry the earth nvar tin- roots. 

Look to the young wall and espalier trees planted last autumn 
or spring, and which were headed down in the spring; they 
will have made some strong shoots, and the said shoots should 
now be nailed to the wall, both to train them timely in regular 
order, and to secure them from the power of the wind. 

Water must still be given in very dry weather, to new-plant- 
ed trees, but in particular to such as were planted late in the 
spring. 

Likewise to late-planted young wall-trees, &c. in the full 
sun, it would be of much advantage to continue .some mulchy 
dung on the ground over the roots, to keep out the paiching 
heat and drying winds. 

Vines. 

The vines against the walls which were not looked over, 
and properly regulated last month, will now require it very 
much. 

Where this work was omitted in the former month, it 
should now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, other- 
wise it would be impossible to procure, at the proper season, 
large and well-ripened grapes ; for when the vines are permit- 
ted to run into disorder, it is a great disadvantage to the fruit, 
for the bunches of grapes will not only be small, but wrll also 
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be irregular, and die grapes will ripen late, and will not be full 
flavoured. 

Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines be 
now, in general, gone over j and let them be thoroughly cleared 
from all the useless shoots, as described last month, and theu 
let all the useful shoots* be immediately nailed in close to the 
wall, in a regular and neat manner. 

Observe now, in ordering the rines, as in the last month, 
to nail in all the strong shoots as have fruit upon them ; and 
all such other shoots as are strong, and rise in parts of the wood 
where wanted, must likewise be left, and laid in close; but 
clear away all small weak shoots in every part ; and likewise 
take olT all such shoots as are barren, or without fruit, that 
, '*e in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily tiained 

'’hose vines wdiicli were looked over, anti regulated in May, 
should now be looked over again 

In doing this, observe to clear away all impropei shoots that 
have been produced since last month : and to rub oft all those 
small shoots which rise from the sides of the ictaineJ principal 
shoots of the same summer, and from the old wood ; except, 
in the latter, any good shoots rise in vacant parts, where they 
can be regularly trained. 

Vineyards. 

The vineyard still demands a good snaie oi attendance , the 
vines must not be suffered to run into confusion, lor in prevent- 
ing this depends the whole success 

Therefore let the beating shoots be trained to the stakes 
with some degree of regularity, so that every shoot may enjoy 
the same benefit of the sun, and fiee air. At the same time 
displace all weak and straggling shoots, and all such as cannot 
be trained in properly to the stakes 

Destroy weeds in the vineyard , this is also a very necessary 
work, for it is absolutely a very gieat advantage to the growth 
and timely npcning of the grapes, to keep the ground near the 
vines clean from all weeds, &x* and rake oil* all litter to hare a 
dean even surface, which is a particular advantage. 

Budding , or Inoculating . 

Budding, or inoculating, may be begun upon several sorts of 
fruit-trees, towards the latter end of the month. 

The sorts proper to begin upon are the early kinds of apri- 
cots, peaches, and nectarines. 

?. V 
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Cloudy weather best suit9 this work ; but if no such wea- 
ther happens, it must be forwarded at all convenient opportu- 
nities ; or occasionally in a morning or evening. 

The pr/ per stocks on which to bud the above kinds of fruit- 
trees are principally those of the plum raised from the stones 
of the fruit ; and when two or three yqpr* old, are of a proper 
size to bud upon ; or these stocks may be also raised from the 
suckers of plum trees, and by layers thereof. — See the work. 
Of Budding , nt'xt month, for the different sorts of storks, and 
the work of February, where are directions for racing them 
both from seed and suckers. 

The buds must be inserted generally but one in each stock, 
at about six inches from the ground, if the tree is intended to 
be a dwarf for the wall, &c ; but for a standard, the budding 
may be performed at the height ot three, four, five, or six feet. 

Hut the manner of performing this operation is inserted in 
full in the work of the nursery for July. 

Sirawbcrries. 

The strawberry beds must nov be duly supplied, in dry 
leather, with water, as the plants v. ill now be in blossom, and 
the fruit setting and advancing in growth. 

The waterings should, in a very dry time, be icpeated every 
two or three days, from the beginning till about the middle of 
the month; for about that time the principal ciop of most 
kinds of strawberries will be about setting and swelling to their 
respective sizes : and while the fruits are taking their growth, 
the plants should be encouraged, by keeping the earth in the 
beds always in a middling degree moist, and the advantage will 
olaiuly appear in the size, as w ell as the quality of the fruit. 

Planting Strawberries . 

Where new plantations of strawberries are wanted, it will, 
about the middle or latter end of the month, be a proper time 
to provide some young plants for that purpose. 

Remember, generally, at this time, to choose principally 
the young plants of the same year, formed at the joint of the 
runners, that issue from the sides of the old plants. 

In choosing the plants, let them be taken from such straw- 
berry beds as bear well and produce large fruit. 

Choose a parcel of the stoutest plants of the same summer’s 
growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully up with the 
roots. 
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Trim the roots a little, and cut off the strings or runners 
from each plant j then let them be immediately planted. 

They may be planted, some in the beds or places where they 
are finally to remain ; but it would rather be adviseable to 
plant a principal quantity in a nursery-bed, in a shady situation ; 
a shady border will be * proper place : put in the plants five 
or six inches asunder j and give a gentle watering to settle the 
earth to their roots. 

There let them remain in growth till September or Octo- 
ber ; by which time they will be st'ong, and in fine order to 
transplant, and are then to he planted out for good they must 
then be planted fifteen inches asunder every way. 

The above method of procuring strawberry plants at this 

•ason is not commonly practiced ; but is much the best way, 

- the plants will be much stronger and finer by September, 
t;. *n they can be procured at that time from the old beds, and 
will hear sooner. 

Or for immediate bearers, you may, any time in this month, 
plant out some of the young runner plants of the Alpine or 
prolific monthly strawberry ; thc\ will bear fruit the same year, 
both on the present plants and their runners, in August, Sep- 
tember, and October $ and in mild seasons, this sort of straw- 
berry will bear till near Christmas, if in a warm border, or 
defended under frames and glasses. 

Preserving Chernies from Birds. 

Hang up nets before early cherry-trees, against walls, to 
protect the fruit from sparrows, ja\s, and other devouring birds 

Likewise, where large nets can be conveniently drawn over 
some of the choicer kirds of standard cherry-trees, it should be 
done the beginning of this month. 

Destroying Snails and other Insects. 

Destroy snails : look for them in a morning or evening, and 
after showers of rain in particular, upon the apricot, peach, 
and nectarine trees : otherwise these vermin would gnaw and 
eat the fruit. 

And where small destructive insects, or vermicular blights 
prevail in any kind of wall-trees, &c. annoying the leaves, 
tender young shoots and fruit, and greatly retarding theii 
growth, should continue to use eveiy probable means to extir- 
pate them as much as possible, as intimated in the two imme- 
diately preceding months. 
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Transplanting Annuals. 

Now plant out all the hardier kincft of annual flowers, a 
also many of the tenderer sorts into the borders, beds, and 
other different parts of the garden where they are to remain for 
flowering. 

The sorts proper to plant out now are French and African 
marigolds, chrysanthemums, persicaria ; the tree and purple 
amaranthuscs, the egg plant, stramonium, paluia-Christi, love- 
apples, Jacobaea, yellow sultan, nolana prostrata, scarlet convol- 
vulus, and the tobacco-plant. 

Plant out also the marvel of Peru, balsams, and capsicums, 
the China-asters, Indian pinks, Chinese hollyhocks, mignonette, 
and ten- weeks stocks, with the large convolvulus, and such- 
like sorts • but the lis* generally succeeds best when sown 
where it is to remain . also, among the above, may plant in 
the ' orders, &X. for the greater sariety, some of the common 
sorts <>f cockscombs, tricolors, ana giobe-mnaranthus, &c. 

Observe that all the above and such other annual plants as 
are now to be transplanted, should, if possible, be removed in 
a showery time. 

Let them be carefully taken up with balls, or at least with 
as much earth as will readily haug about their roots and in 
thjit manner plant them in the beds, borders, pots, or other 
parts of the garden. 

As soon as planted, give every plant a little water ; and in 
dry weather repeat the watering occasionally, till they have all 
fairly taken root. 

Observe, according as the Jararr upri '' t kinds of these plants 
advance in height, to let tin u. u.- -auperly supported with 
sticks ) for the beauty of those sorts depends greatly in being 
neatly trained with upright stems. 

Tender Annuals. 

The prime cockscombs and tricolors, globe-amarantbns, 
double balsams, double stramoniums, and egg-plant, and such 
other curious annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, 
placed in drawing-frames, or glass-cases, will now need to be 
often refreshed with water. 

'These plants h^inr i:i *>oK, ,‘nd st»|l under frame* and 
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glasses, will, in hot sunny weather, require watering almost 
daily, or, at kiast, three times a week ; applying it generally of 
a morning or afternoon, or towards the evenin'? 

The plants must also be allowed a £ood sbaie of fresh air 
every day, either by raising one end of the lights, or drawing 
them open two, three, or four inches, be. 

According as such of these plants which are now in drawing- 
frames advance in height, let the frame b< raised proportionably, 
as directed last month. 

The early balsams that are in dower, and grown to any 
tolerable size, and also the combs and tricolors, and such like, 
as are pretty strong, and of the requisite advanced growth, 
may be brought into the open air, towards the middle or latter 
nd of this month. 


Uardy Annuals. 

If any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders remain 
too thick, let them now be thinned in the order directed last 
month, and give water. 

May still sow some quick-flowering annuals to blow in au- 
tumn, such as ten-weeks stocks, candy-tuft, virgin stock, rnig- 
uonette, &c. 

Tulips , Crown- Imperials, Jonquils, <§fc. 

Tulips will now be mostly, in general, past flowering, and 
their leaves decaying : it i> 1> m proper time ;<> take up the 
roots where intended, and to separate the ofT-sers. 

Let this be done in dry wea ner ; and as soon as they are 
taken up out of the ground, spread them upon mats a little in 
the shade from the miu-day sun, to dry. 

When they are thoroughly dried, and somewhat hardened, 
let them be very well cleaned, and separate all the off-sets from 
the large roots ; and then put up each sort, separately, in bags 
or boxes, or upon shelves j and the whole kept in some dry 
apartment till September, October, or November ; at which 
time plant them again. 

Take up also, where it is intended, the roots of croun im- 
perials, narcissuses, and jonquils, fntillarias, snow-drop roots, 
and the roots of spring crocus, and such other bulbous roots as 
have done blowing, and whose leaves decay, and which shall 
seem necessary to be taken up, agreeably to the hints given 
last month, of the utility of taking up bulboos roots soon after 
they have done flowering. 
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Let them, as soon as taken up, be separated from the increas- 
ed parts ; that is, from the small roots commonly called off- 
sets ; and these, after another year’s growth, will also produce 
flowers j when the off-sets are taken off, let the roots be spread 
thin, each sort separately, upon mats to dry ; when that is effec- 
ted, part the off-sets from the principal bulbs, and let the whole 
be cleaned, and put up till the season for planting, which may 
be done in September or any time in October, November, and 
beginning of December, in open, mild, dry weather; but you 
may plant the small off-sets a month or two sooner, or directly 
in beds. 

This is also a proper time to transplant bulbous roots that 
have done blowing, and whose leaves are on the decay. 

That is, the bulbs, when their stalkB and leaves decay, may 
then be taken up, and the off-sets all taken away from the main 
roots : then prepare and dig the ground j when that is done, 
the principal roots may either, if thought convenient, be imme- 
diately planted again In the beds, or borders, &c. where they 
are to blow, or retained f >r autumn planting. 

All bulbous roots, of the choice, kinds, particularly such as 
ihe cap tai varieties of tulips, hyacinths, &c. should generally 
be taken up annually soon after they have done flowering, both 
in order to separate the off-sets, and to new-prepare the beds ; 
and the most proper time for this is shortly after their flower- 
ing is past, when the leaves and stalks decay ; for as then the 
bulbs cease growing, draw’ no nourishment, and being in an 
inactive state, is most certainly the only eligible time to remove 
bulbous roots either for keeping out of ground several months, 
or to plant again soon after. 

The common sort of bulbous roots, when taken up and parted 
from the off-6ets, may then either be planted again directly, or 
may be dried and cleaned, as before said, and put in boxes, and 
kept three, four, or five months. 

But the fine tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, should 
be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, or a month 
longer : for they will shoot much stronger, and produce larger 
flowers than the roots that are in the ground all summer.. 

And also the crown imperials, orange lilies, narcissuses, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that arc taken up at the 
decay of the leaves, will likewise bear to be kept above ground 
several months ; depositing them in some dry apartment till 
the season for general planting in autumn, &c. 
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Guernsey lily , and other Autumnal Bulbous- Roots. 

May now transplant or remove any of the autumnal-flower* 
rtg bulbs j such as Guernsey and Belladonna iilv, &c. j the 
saves will now be decayed, which is the proper time to remove 
hem. 

But these need not be taken up oftener than once in two or 
hree years, especially the Guernsey lily, which is then most 
ecessaiy to be done to separate them from the increased parts, 
>r off-sets ; and by taking them up and parting them, and then 
Wanting them into a new-prepared bed, or singly in pots of 
iew compost, it will encourage them greatly, and they will 
hoot and flower much stronger. 

They may either be replanted directly, or soon after removal, 
»* loused till July or August, and then finally planted ; and 
•vr, h, in the full bulbs, will all flower the same year, in autumn : 
mb the off-sets, after having one or two years growth, will also 
fower in perfection — See July and August. 

These roots should generally be planted in pots of light 
?andy earth ; or some in beds of sitnflar soil ; but it is most 
idviseable to plant a principal part in middling pots, for the 
convenience of placing them under shelter in cold or bad wea- 
ther, in autumn and winter. 

They commonly flower in September and October ; at which 
June those in beds should be sheltered occasionally, in very 
wet and stormy weather, either with a frame and glasses, or a 
covering of hoops and mats ; and those in pots may be placed 
m a green-house, or a frame, &c. 

And during the winter season, the beds or pots wheivin the 
roots are deposited, should be sheltered with a frame and 
glasses j or the pots, &,c. removed into a green-house, or frame, 
tec. as above advised, in their flowering state. 


Ranunculus and Anemone Roots. 

The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are past flowering, 
should also, as soon as their leaves begin to wither, be taken 
out of the ground. 

There is a great deal of care required in taking up these roots, 
as being small, and nearly the colour of the earth they grow 
in : it should be done in a dry day, and when the ground is 
also pretty dry $ or, for the greater certainty of finding all the 
roots, especially the anemones, and their small off-sets, may 
sift the earth of the bed as deep as they are planted, which 
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may be more readily effected if a light meliorating soil, paring 
Sfrup neatly an equal depth, and so search for the roots among 
the little lumps of earth and stones that remain in the sievel 
When the whole of both sorts is taken up, let them be pro- 
perly dried and cleaned, then deposited in boxes, &c. and place 
them in a dry room, till the time for planting them again in 
autumn and spring. 

Hyacinth Roots. 

If any of the early flowering curious hyacinth roots which 
were out of bloom last month, were then taken up, and laid 
sideways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and harden, they 
will now be in proper order to Ik* taken up and housed. 

Take them up in a dry day and clean them 5 then spread 
them upon mats in a dry place for a few days ; and put them 
np in close and dry boxes, till September or October, &c. ; 
then plant them again. 

Where any hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds still remain 
in the b*'ds where the* flowed, they should be taken up in the 
beginning of the month, or when their leaves decay 

Management of Autumnal Flowering Bulbs. 

The beginning or middle of this month is still a proper time 
to take up, or transplant most kinds of bulbous roots as blow 
in autumn. 

lu particular, colchicnins, autumnal crocruses, and narcissus, 
Guernsey and Belladonna lilies, &.t\ and such other autumnal 
flowering bulbs, or tuberous roots, whose leaves are decayed, 
and the roots not in a growing state. 

When the roots are taken up, let all the off-sets adhering to 
the main bulbs be taken away ; the roots may then be planted 
again directly, or may be kept out of the ground some time : 
bur not longer than the end of July, or till the first or second 
week in August; because, if kept longer out of the ground, 
they will not blow with any tolerable degree of strength in 
autumn, as all these sorts commonly flower in September and 
October ; generally unattended by leaves, which come up soon 
after the flowers fade. 


Cyclamens. 

This is a proper season to transplant cyclamens : the leaves 
being now decayed, may take up the roots and part the off-set*. 
If any ; then new-prepare the mould and plant them again. 
The principal varieties of this small, but delicate flower. 
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should mostly ho ptmM & ftfts, ** moving Wifc 
shelter, op rnm.'hwdtet ^ Hwrts nmy 
ground, flndefWtectid^ df I warm south ta(, «^i ft 
a more exposed situatta, the roots WOeJd be liable to ti 
winter, mod not Hewer well. 

Bat when these roots are planted in ports, thee may totals# 
into a green-house, or placed under a gaiden-frante in S|W 
jTius plant generally begins to flower in Febwary or March, 
ana *&ae i« aatomn and winter ; grows but a few iofchesfihfffa $ 
bu the flower* a tv of cm ions atrurtu/e, and delicately bwn 
tifal. 


Propagate Fibrous-rooted Plante. 

Propagate peremual fibroos-roo'ed flowering plants, by pleat- 
n Cuttings of the young flowei -stalks. 

1 this method, the double sc»rlet-JychuL,4ychuidees, <ta* 
bis ockcts, and &c\ oral others of the like peiennial plants#* 
may be iii V renscd. 

Let some of the stoutest flower-stems be cut off close to thp 
head of the plant , cut these into lengths or three or fooi joint* 
each i plant them about four inches asurder, in a shady border, 
patting two joint* of the cuttings into the ground, and water 
them us soon as planted. 

It will be a good method to cover the cattipga close with 
haod-glassev , foi this will greatly promote their taking root, 
giving them nectssaiy wateungs, * 


Tranvpbuu Seedling Perennials and Biennials . 

Transplant from the seed-beds t 1 .* wall-floweis, stock July- 
flowers, sweet-williams, carnations, pinks, and columbines, 

J which were sown io Maich oi April 

They must now be planted into nursery- beds ab'Mit six inchee 
asunder, and give them a good wateung, to settle the earth 
mogerW about their roots. 

Tb* j£*uta lie to remai# in these beds tiilaatamn or spring, 
*0d a|b the* to be planted not for good, into the bordew or 
they are 1 6 remain, and in which they will all 
flow ttanexi year io their respective seasons. Though, as 
to this *todke b particular, they having tag naked roots, it if 
advheabletaptataoLne at once whew they aie to remain it 

.erbory-bclls, and (Jftetatelerinii# 
i,*talet-lyohnis. ua4 
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nnial and biennial plants as were sown two or three months 

These must also be planted about six inches apart, in nnr- 
scry-beds, there to remain till September or October, 8tc. by 
Which time they will make strong and handsome ph^ts $ and 
to«y either then betaken up and planted ont where they are to 
„ remain to flower, or some may remain till spring for final trans- 
planting. 

They will all flower next summer, and will make a 
appearance, provided they are properly disposed in a varied 
©jjd** in the borders and other compartments of the garden. 

Care of Blowing Carnations . 

* Take care of the choice stage carnations ; some of the for- 
wardest will, probably, towards the latter end of the month, 
begin to break their outer cup or flower pod for flowering, but 
more generally not till July ; at which time some particular 
sorts of the larger bursiiut flowers will probably require some 
ajatendance, in order to js^St their blowing in proper regula- 
rity. 

One great article, in the beauty of this curious flower, is to 
have it open regularly j but this the larger bursting flowers do 
not always effect without some little assistance of the hand : 
therefore, in order to facilitate the equal opening of the flowei 
pod, and more regular expansion of the petals, in such flowers 
particularly which discover a tendency to burst open irregtftarly, 
may carefully slit the pod or flower-cup, a little way down at 
top, on the opposite side, in two or three diffe^SW^fetrts, so as 
to promote the flower spreading regularly eadA^^onnd. 

This should be done just as the flower bffiffli to* break the 
pod, with a small pair of narrow-pointed sqssars, cutting the 
pods therewith a little way down from eachu&otch or indention 
at the top. . 

But take good care not to cut tUfijpdds too deep at first, but 
rather open it but a little at eachjpRifie j and, in a day or two 
after, if that is not sufficient, cut if down a little more. 

But in doing this take care to leave so much of the bottom 
part of the cop entire as will answer the purpose of keeping all 
the petals, or flower-leaves, regularly together, that they may 
expand equally every way, in a circular order ; and to assist 
' tfhfch some florists bestow great pains in placing aB$ spreading 
- ©at the petals of the flower as nifcch horizontally as posable, 
to proper regularity, in order both to enlarge the rflitumference. 
aid to dispose the flower leavesin a particular manneiytb show 


beautiful 
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the stripes ami variegations to the best advantage $ and gene* 
rally place a .sort of collar of stiff paper under the flower? on 
which to spread and support the petals more effectually r o 
gular. ^ -4k 

However the above care is only required or practised occa- 
sionally in some of the principal large flowers, or more general- 
ly of those of the bursters, than the whole flowers, which roost 
commonly open more regularly, and form handsomer flowers 
thau the others, with less trouble. 

Though, as very probably these flowers will not be sufficient 
in- blow before next month for the above practice, where it may 
be occasionally intended, the same intimations relative thereto 
is equally applicable at that time. 

Remember that as the capital sorts of carnation plants in pots 
lesigned for stage flowers will be now considerably advanced 
awards flowering, it is proper, some time this month, to place 
Jbem upon the allowed stage or stand, accordingly to remain 
for flowering ; but the top of the stage must not be covered 
until the flowers are opeu, and then the cover must constantly 
be kept on, to defend them from the sun and he?' y rains. — 
Sec July. 

The pots must be pretty often watered ; they will require it 
at least three times The rule is, to keep the early 

always moderately moist. 

Likewise, let the flower- stalks of these plants, as they rise 
in height, be neatly tied up to the sticks. The stalk should b*» 
tied in several places, bringing it to touch the iHick j but cio 
not tie it too straight. m 

All other carnations, both m pots, beds, borders, &c. should 
now have the flow er* stalks well supported as above ; and where 
any are not yet stick, d. it will pow be most necessary to be 
4oue as soon as po^sib e. 

Planting Car nations and Pink Seedlings. 

The carnation plants and pinks, raised this year from seed, 
will be ready by the middle Of the month to be removed from 
the seed-bed into a nursery- bed. 

Prepare for that purposed bed or two, or as may be requi- 
red, of good earth, three feet and a half wide, break the clods 
well, and rake the surface of each bed even. 

& In each bed, put in six rows of plants by line, placing them 
six inchefcas under iu the row. Water them gently as soon at 
planted $ ?nd in dry weather repeat the waterings at least 0000 
avery two days, till they Live good root. 
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In ten or twelve weeks time, if advanced in full growth, they 
should be removed again into another bed 5 they are then to 
U) planted a foot asunder each way. Some of them may also, 
at that, time, be planted out into the borders among other 
plants ' r 

They will all flower next year, and, when in flower, should 
be examined with good attention ; for out of the whole there 
will no doubt be some new, and also very good flowers, and 
these are to be then increased by layers, pipings, or cuttings, 
slips, &c. according to the general method : laying and piping 
is a sore method to propagate the sorts you desire 3 for the 
layers, &c. raised this year, will flower next summer, and 
produce invariably the same sort of flowers, similar in colour, 
stripes, and every character to those of the mother plant ; but 
it is not so with the seedlings ; for if you sow the seed of the 
finest carnation or pink, &c. it is probable you will not obtain 
one flower in return like the original, and, perhaps, not many, 
that can be reckoned ve r y good flowers, so variable are they 
froig-secd ) and on the contrary, there w ill sometimes, as above 
saldf, come many new and valuable flowers from seed ; .so that 
sowing & me seed every year i« the only way to obtain new 
varieties $ and these increased and continued the same by 
layers and pipings, &c. as above Remarked, and as directed 
below. 


Laying Carnation*. 

Propagat* carnations by layers. This work is generally 
begun about the middle of Jhis, and continued, according as 
the shoots of the plants become fit, till the end of next month : 
observing the proper parts for laying are principally the young 
bottom shoots of the same year, when about five or six inches 
long, and their stems of some tolerable strength : and which 
are to be lnyed, the flower part into the earth, as the| remain 
in growth on the parent plants. 

The general method of performing the operatioj^of laying 
the plants is this : — 

In the first place provide somexich light mould, in a wheel- 
barrow' or basket, and a parcel ovsmall hooked sticks, or pegs, 
cut about three or four inches long* with which to peg tke 
layers down ; together with a sharp penknife. 

Having these ready, clear away the weeds, ana any iittet' 
fkbout the plants ; then stir the surface of the ear^t a little $ 
and where nccessarv, occaniousdly, may add thereon as much 
of the above provided light mould as will lait^e the sptfafe 
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round each plant to a convenient height, so as to receive the 
ahoots or layers readily. 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the shoots in order 
for laying, in the following manner : — 

Pull off the leaves of the lower part of the shoot ; but let 
those above, and which grow upon the head of the shoot re- 
main, only cutting away about two or three inches of the tops 
evenly ; then about the middle of the shoot, on the under side, 
fixing upon a joint, place your sharp knife towards the lower 
part, cut half away into the joint slantingly upward, slitting 
the shoot accordingly from the said joint, rather more than half 
way up towards the next joint above. 

Then make a small neat opening in the earth one or two 
r ches deep, and lay therein the stem and slit part of the shoot, 

■ fch the cut open, and the top an inch or two out of the earth, 
a, 1 secure it there with one of the hooked sticks, raising the 
top of the shoot gen fl y upright, and so as the gash or slit at 
bottom may keep open 5 then cover in that part and the body 
of the shoot with more of the same mould ; and in that maxMier 
proceed, laying ail the shooM of each plant or stool. 

As soon as all the shoots belonging to one plant are layed, 
giving them a gentle watering, which will settle the earth re- 
gularly about all the layers. 

The waterings should be, in dry weather, often repeated j 
but let it be done with moderation, and always lightly, so as 
not to disturb or wash the earth from the (Hers. 

In six weeks time, or thereabout, the layers will be finely 
rooted, and are then to be taken off from the old stools and 
planted, some of the best singly into small pots, and the rest 
into nursery-beds, there to" remain till October ; at which time 
part may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, and 
planted in the flower borders $ and some of the principal sorts 
plant in small pots 5 and the others may remain iu the nursery- 
beds all winter $ and in which season some of the choicer soits 
in pots may be placed rn garden frames, or where they may be 
protected in time of hard frosts, snows, &c. and in the latter 
end of February, or in March, or April, are to be finally trans-. 
planted, some into larger pots, and the rest into the borders, &c. 

They will all flower in good perfection next summer, and 
afford a supply of layers for further increase. 

& 

Double Sweet-william* and Pinks. 

Double sweet-williams and pinks may also be increased by 
laying down the young shoots os above. 
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The shoots of those plants will be ready for laying towards 
the latter end of the month : and are to be prepared and layed 
in the same manner as the carnations. 

The layers of carnations, pinks, double sweet-williams, and 
the like, raised this year, will all blow next summer. 

Propagating Pinks and Carnations by Pipings or 
Cuttings . 

Propagate also pinks and carnations by pipings or cuttings 
of the young shoots, which is a neat and expeditious method of 
propagating, and is more peculiarly adapted for pinks ; and by 
which they may be very quickly raised in great abundance, as 
is the practice of the London gardeners, who raise great quan- 
tities annually of all the capital sorts for Covent-garden, and 
other markets of that city. 

The operation is commonly called piping, and is performed 
by planting the detached top part of the young bottom shoots, 
of the same year’s growl ' rs follows : — 

About the beginning o' middle of this mouth, the plants will 
have made proper shoots for this operation j however, any 
time in th a month, to the end of July, the pipings may be taken 
off, observing you are to take only the young upper part of 
each shoot } and if the piping or cutting hath, w hen taken off, 
two or three full joints, it is sufficient ; taking them off either 
with the hand, puUjng the head of the shoot gently, it will rea- 
dily part and coidrfput of its socket, about the third joint from 
the top ; hence it is called piping, cutting away any soft tender 
part at bottom close to the joint ; or may detach them expedi- 
tiously with your knife, cutting them close below a joint, with 
generally about three joints to each : and then let them be 
trimmed and planted as follows : — « 

Having produced a quantity of pipings as above^^MtHaway 
the lower leaves, and let the top leaves of each pretty 

short, evenly together, and the lower end of th£‘|&^?ng cut to 
two or three short, distinct, full joints, cuttingiw^bttom part 
even, close to that of the lowermost joint ; they are then ready 
to be immediately planted, which should be in a bed, border, 
or lurgish wide pots, &c. of light rich mellow earth j previously 
sifting, or well breaking nn<| raking the earth very fine, and 
make the surface level and smooth. 

Then proceed to planting them $ take the pipings one igr one 
; ttetween the finger and thumb, thrust them gently near half into 
the earth, or as far as the leaves, and about an inch and half 
asunder, without making any previous hole, especially if the 
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earth is fine, the pipings will readily make way for themselves; 
and as soon as a quantity is thus planted, give directly a gentle 
watering to settle the earth closely about each piping. 

Then if these pipings are covered closely with band-glasses, 
it would be a great advantage in forwarding their rooting. Or 
to have some rooted as soon as possible, they may be greatly 
forwarded by plunging tfie pots in a bark-bed of a hot-house, 
&c. or other hot-bed ; covered also with hand-glasses : shaded 
and watered : however, they will also root tolerably in the full 
air, without these assistances of glasses, &c. proper for trans- 
planting in six or eight weeks. ^ 

Let them be shaded*from the sun from about nine or ten m 
he morning, till three or four in the afternoon ; or some being 
‘hinted in a shady border will not require shading; and the 

v le must have occasional watering, just to keep the earth 
& erately moist. 

hus the pipings will readily put forth roots, and advance in 
growth : when give tht^e under glasses full air ; and the whole 
plenty of water : and in a month, to five, six, or eight weeks, 
according where situated, as above, they will be of proper ad- 
vance for transplanting into nursery-beds.— See July, &c 

Note — l*ink§ may also be propagated by slips of the one 
year’s side shoots of last summer, planted some either occa- 
sionally now, or principally in March, April, May, &c. detach- 
ing them three or four to five or six inches long~j and planted 
clean down to their top leaves, and water them.— -See the 
spring months. 

Training and Oiling Flower-plants . 

Continue to support with sticks all the tall growing flower- 
ing-plants, and long stragglers and climbers, according to their 
growths. 

TJiis work should be duly attended to, for there is none more 
necessary, in a flower-garden, than to have the general flower- 
ing-plants standing firmly in their places, and neatly trained in 
an upright growth: ' 

Likewise to climbing plants give proper support of sticky 
&c. for they will now require that assistance. 

Go round now and then among the perennial and biennia 
plants, &c. that are now flowering, and such as are still to conu 
into flower ; and when any grow disorderly, trim and train 
them to some regularity, cutting out or reducing any very rude 
rambling growths, and too long straggling shoots, whereby td 
continue the plants in some regular order ; detaching also 
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withered leaves, and decayed flower-stalks, &c. ; and let such 
plants as require support have sticks, and tie them thereto io 
a regular manner. 

Examine such plants as branch out so as to term heads. 
They should be somewhat assisted in their own way : that is, 
let all shoots that rise from the main $tem stragglingly near the 
ground be cut off close : and any shoots from the head, tha* 
advance in a straggling manner from ail the rest, should also 
be reduced to order. 

Many of the larger kinds of annual plants should be treated 
i#that manner; in particular the African and French mari- 
golds, chrysanthemums, and such other similar large plants of 
rude branchy growth. 

For by training these kind of plants each with a short single 
stem below, and cutting away any very irregular growth above, 
they will form handsome full heads* and blow more agreeably 
regular. 

Cut down the decaying flower-stems of all such perennial 
plants as a; 3 past flowering, cutting them off close to the head 
of the plant, and clear the plants from dead leaves. 

Ik'- wherf intended to rave steds from any of the seed-pro- 
pagating kinds, leave, for that purpose, some of the principal 
flowering stems. 

Cut Box Edgings , 

Cut box edgings : the beginning or middle of the month U 
the proper time to begin that work. It should be done in moist 
weather, or soon after rain, otherwise, if cut in hot dry wea- 
ther, are apt to become brown and unsightly. 

These edgings should be cut very neat, even at top, and both 
•ideS ; and should not be suffered to grow higher than two or 
three inches, nor broader than two. 

Where the edgings of box arc kept to near that size# they 
• ook exceedingly neat ; but where permitted to grow four, five, 
or six inches in height, and perhaps near as much in breadth, 
they then have a very clumsy appearance, and make the beds 
and borders appear low and hollow. 


Regulating the Flower- Borders, fyc. and Shmbberics. 

The general flower-borders, beds, shrnbbery-clumpi, and 
Other ornamental compartments of flowers and shrubs, Sec . in 
this garden, should always be continued remarkably neat# in 
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the best regular order j and kept very clean from weeds, and 
any disorderly growth of the plants regulated. 

The above should generally be very well nf» uled to in prin- 
cipal gardens : having ,pai tit ular cure to exte uiu.i'c all weeds 
in their hist appearance, in any considerable giowth, either by 
hoe or hand occasionally, pot forming the hoeing on dry days, 
cutting the weeds up dean within the surface ; at t lie same 
time trim and regulate any disorderly growths in the flowering 
plants, he. then let the borders be neatly raked. 

The clumps or quarters that ,mo planted with flowering- 
shrubs and evergreens should also be kept exceedingly neat 
and free from words. 

Examine 1 he evergreens and tfowcriug-shiuhs : where any 
T .ave made remarkably stiong dwordeily shoots, they should 
- ave the said shoots reduce. » to order, e : ‘uer by cutting tb**m 
* ose, or shortening, as it shall M j cm most propeV, so as to 
orcserve a niodei.it regularity iivHe heads. 

Watcnnys. 

Late-pfanted shrubs and flowering plants should i.iih .x;uov» 
and then watered in dry weatluu, likewise all the new planted 
annuals, and the seedling biennials and perennials lately planted 
or pricked into nursery beds. 

Water also, in dry weather, all the pots of carnations, pinks, 
double sweet-williams, double walls, double scarlet-lychnis, 
lychnideas, double rockets, rose-campion, ami campanulas 
and all other plants that are contained in pots. 

They will want water at least three times a week, but in 
particular the small pots ; for those, containing but a small 
portion of earth, will consequently require to be often refreshed 
with water. 

Likewise let the earth in the top of the pots, if inclining to 
bind, be lightly loosened to a little depth ; for this will not 
only appear neat, but will also encourage the plants. 

Ketnember also to give water in diy weather to «eedling 
auriculas and polyanthuses, and to all other small young seed- 
ling plants ; likew ise to cuttings, layers, pipings, &c. 

A uri cula Plants. 

The auricula plants in pots should, where it was not done 
last month, be now placed upon a shady border to remain all 
u miner. 

The pots must, in dry weaihcr, be often watered ; the plants 
kept clean from decayed jeans, and the pots from weeds 

v 
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Mow Grass- Walks and Lawns . 

Mowing of grass-walks and lawns sliould be duly performed, 
according as they want if , before the grass grows rank. 

The principal gai den-law ns, grass- plats, &c. should gene- 
rally be mowed about once a week or fortnight j ami if this 
be done in aoompleU manner, it will keep almost any compart- 
ments of grass in tolerable good order, 

The edges of grass- walks ami lawns should also be kept 
trimmed in occasionally, \ cry close and cu*n, for this will add 
greatly to the beauty and neatness of them ; and should be 
particularly attended to in the edges of lawns, <^e. immediately 
adjoining gravel- walks, and principal flower borders, &c. 

Crawl- Walks 

(^ravel-walk* *houid als^ at this season, be kept extremely 
neat and clean, and treqaflRiy rolled. 

Let a*! h“ e weeds ai these walks be cleanly picked out, 
an ’ .vo'i p i lie surface occasionally, to clear oil all loose, litter; 
ami the p'<neipal walks l>e u%\ ed at least once or twice a 
week, \vi‘h an iron or stone tollci. But a good iron roller lor 
that work is not only much easier for men to draw along, 1ml, 
will also make the surface of the gravel more equally firm, and 
smoother than any olher. 

Clip Edges, fyc. 

It, is now time to begin to clip hedges, Kc. towards the 
middle or latter end of this month, where it is required to have 
them kept in the neatest order, as se\etal sorts will have shot 
out considerably, and want trimming; but temarking, those 
cut now will n quire capping again the beginning or middle of 
August- — See July and Avffust. 

Therefore, to keep the principal hedges in neat, regulat order 
all :t;mi:m, they should have a first dipping some time this 
month, and a second and last clipping in August, as they will 
not shoot any more, or but very little, alter that time the same 
year. 
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Inoculate Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines. 


Begin to inoculate apricots, and also the early kinds of peach- 
es and nectarines This work may be begun towards the latter 
end of this month. 

The above trees generally succeed the best when budded 
upon plum stocks, which ha\e been previously raised from 
stones of the fruit, or suckers from the roots of plum-trees ; 

d when they are two or three yeats old they will he of a right 

■5 for budding. 

vlind that the cuttings, from which the buds are to be taken, 
be cut from fruitful In *llhy trees, and such as shoot model alely 
free. — Sec Nvrsiry next month for the method. 

Management of New- Padded and Grafted Frees. 

Examine the trees which were budded last summer : the 
inoculation buds will now have made stiong shoots, and proba- 
bly some of the most vigorous will require support in (heir ad- 
vanced growth, by the middle or latter end ot this month; or 
more especial ly any in exposed situations. 

In that case provide some straight clean sticks about two or 
three feet long 5 and for dwarf-tiees drive one (low u by each tree 
that has made a vigorous shoot; or iu standaid , «»e mem to 
the stem, in pioper length abo\c* ; and then in both ot w hich 
tie the inoculation shoots to the stakes at two ditieient. places, 
and this will pieunt their being biol.cn or sepa' ited from the 
stocks by the wind. 

Where it is required to have any of the above young trees 
form full heads as expeditious as possible, \ou may now, cany 
in this month, to such as are intended for a 1 - or espaliers, 
pinch or prune tire young shoots produced the - ) car from 

the inoculation bud, to tour, five, or six iu'*"->, and they will 
soon put forth three 01 four lateral siioots the same year, near 
the stork, in the proper place, to commence tnr first formation 
of wall and cspalici trees ; it may also be practised occasion- 
ully to stand. uds. 

Look also to the grafts: remove any remaining clay balls, 
and loosen the bandages ; ae ! where any have made icnurka- 
bly vigoious shoots, of some considerable length, and seem to 
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need support, let some stakes be placed, as above, m the bud- 
ded trees, and then let the strongest shoots be tied up neatly to 
them. 


Inoculate and lay Roses. 

Inoculate roses : this is occasionally practised upon some of 
the curious sorts, which do not increase freely by t lie more ge- 
neral mode of propagating roses, by s uckets from the root; io>r 
some sorts are often very barren of suckers, such as the moss, 
provenee, &c. and therefore, where an increase of such kinds 
is wanted, it may be produced by inoculation ; and this is the 
proper time. 

They may be budded upon stocks of any coihmou roses ; but 
the best are the Frankfort and damask k.nds 

Or roses of the above nature may also be occasionally pro- 
pagated by layers of the present young shoots of the blanches, 
according to the following intimations : — 

Prop .y ate k^ruy Kxotic. Trees , Sfc Inf Layers. 

Te layers in the young wo.d of hard-wooded erotic trees 
and shrubs, particularly the evergreen kinds, or anv other as 
do iun root freely in the older wood. 

Obsening that it being the young shoots of tne same sum- 
mer’s growth that arc now to belayed, let such lower branches 
of the respective tree or shrub, as are best furnished with pro- 
pel young wood, be bowed down gently to the ground, and se- 
emed tune with hooked sticks ; then let all the principal young 
shoots on each branch be layed about three inches deep in the 
earth, leaving at least two or three inches of the top of each 
shoot out of the ground 

They must be waterul in dry weather, that tiie earth about 
the layeis nuy be kept, always a little moist in a middling 
degree ; and many of the mye. will lie well looted by Michael* 
mas am: (it for transplantation. 

liy this piactice of lay ing the young wood, although adopted 
principally for somehaid wooded evergreens and others that do 
not root freely in older shoots, t\.c. may also, by t lie same 
means, propagate almost any soil of trees and shrubs: how- 
ever. for the more general Linds, the common season for laying 
is cither in autumn, aftci M-chucImns or in February or March v 
choos.ng at these time*', th'* proved ug summer s shoots. 
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Watering Seedling Plants . 

Give water in dry weather to the beds and p< >‘.s, &c. of small 
young seedling trees and shrubs. 

This should be particularly practised to the seedling young 
cedars, cypress, pines, firs, and junipers ; also to bays and 
hollies, evergreen oaks, and arbutus ; and to all other small 
evergreen seedling plants ; as also of the more curious or prin- 
cipal deciduous kinds, as well as to those of the herbaceous 
tribe. 

In the above watering of these young plants, generally apply 
it moderately, not to wash the earth away from their roots 
which are yet but very small and tender. Two or three mode- 
te waterings in a week, of a morning or afternoon will be 
'ficient. 


S' rifle Seedling Plants. 

The beds of small \oung tender seedling plants should also 
be shaded in very hot days from the sun ; but in particular the 
tender exotic tribe, both seveiai of the choicer evergreens and 
deciduous tree and shrub kinds, and to some of the more deli- 
cate herbaceous plants. 

But they must not lie shaded too close, nor yet too long at a 
time : for that, in much continuance, would draw the plants up 
weak, and tender ; so generally gi\e only a slight shading from 
about eleven to two or three o’clock. 

Weeding and Hoeing young Plants, ^c. 

W eed also with great care the seed-beds of young plants 
of every kind 5 lor weeds will at this time rise as fast as in 
April and Mav and no labour should be sp- -cd to destroy 
them in time before they grow large ; but, above all, in the seed 
beds of small young plants, for there they are most liable to do 
the greatest damage. 

Likewise now diligently destroy weeds by hoeing between the 
rows of nursery trees, shrubs, and other plants, in dry weather, 
cutting them clean out of the ground. 

Watering and Mulching new planted Trees . 

W T atcr the choicer sorts of nevi'- planted young trees and 
shrubs, that is, such as were planted late in the spring. They 
should, where time would permit, be watered in dry weather 
about once or twice a week 

r )o not forget, however, to give water now' and then to the 
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choicest evergreens which were transplanted in March and April, 
and frequently to all plants in pots. 

Likewise, let some mulch be kept upon the surface of the 
ground, about the choicest kinds of new- planted young trees 
and shrubs, where the ground lies open to the scorching sun 
and drying winds ; for this is certainly of very great service. 
It will not only save some trouble in watering, by it preserving 
the moisture longer in the earth, but it will also protect the roots 
from the drying winds and *un j by which means the plants 
will be able to shoot more effectively, both at root and top, in 
a stronger free growth. 

Ti'ansplant Seedling Pina and Firs. 

In this month you may thin and transplant some ot the young 
pines which were niised this season from seed. 

This must not be done till towards the latter end of the 
month j for the plants w Ml not be fit to bear removal till about 
that time, and it should be performed only in showery wea- 
ther. 

The pricking out these y >ung seedling plants at this season 
is practised occasionally, both by way of thinning the seed beds 
a little, and that the pricked out plants may gain some advan- 
ced growth by the end of summer. 

Prepare for them some beds about three feet broad, and prick 
the young plants therein about three or four inches asunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. 

They must be shaded from the mid-day sun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by fixing some hoops across the 
bed} and every sunny day let mats be drawn over the hoops 
about ten o’clock, and taken off again about three or four. 

Where this is duly practised, the plants will soon take root ; 
and those which are pricked out at this season will get strength 
by Michaelmas, to enable them to endure the winter’s cold 
better than if they remained in the seed-bed. 

But the pricking out the plants at this season is only advi- 
sed principally whe»*e the plants stand very close in the seed- 
bed. 
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Bring out all such plants as are still remaining in the green- 
house, the beginning of the month, except the more tender 
succulent kinds, which generally let remain till the middle or 
latter end. 1 

When the plants are all brought out, let them be immediately 
cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out any casual 
damaged shoots or branches and dead wood, and to give occa- 
sional regulating pruning in any very disorderly growths. 

Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be stirred j and 
v ! ^ere it was not done in the former month”, let a little of the 
e.irth be also now taken out of each pot, and then till up the 
pots again directly w‘:h some new compost, and give each a 
little water. 

When this is done let the head of each plant be immediately 
watered all over, for this will cleanse the leaves and branches 
from dust, and will also refresh the plants, and make them 
appear lively and more agreeable to the sight. 

Management of Orange and Lemon-trees when brought out 

Take care of the orange and lemon-trees. They will be now 
iu bloom, and should lie pioperly encouraged. 

They should be w t supplied in dry weather with water* 

It should be given to these plants about three times a week 
at this season in dry weather, but once every two days will 
not be too much. 

And to encourage these plants to shoot and flower strong, 
it would be proper to bestow one or more little dressings upon 
them as soon as they are brought out of the house. 

That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be once 
more carefully stirred up or broken, and then over this spread 
a sprinkling of new mould ; when that is done, give a light 
watering to settle the earth again close to the roots of the 
plants. 

Care of Orange-trees in Bloom. 

Examine also the quantity of bloom upon the orange ano 
lemon- trees. They sometimes produce the flowers in consider- 
able clusters, much more than is proper to be left to come to 
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fruit j and this may now be regulated by taking off many of 
the blossoms. 

But this must be done with care and regularity. In the 
first place observe the condition of the tree 5 and, according 
to its strength, leave a greater or less number of blossoms $ 
but observing, at the same time, to leave a plentiful supply in 
moderation, to have the greater chance, out of the whole, of 
their setting a requisite production of fruit $ therefore, thinning 
the flowers only principally where very thick or close, or in 
clusters, taking out the smaller, and leaving the most promising, 
strong, larger blossoms in proper abundance and regularity on 
their respective brances to furnish a moderate plenty of good 
fruit according to the different parts of the tree in some tolera- 
ble equality in the general production $ for although the econ- 
omical value of the oranges produced in this country is of but 
small consideration, they, in their different degrees of growth 
on the trees are beautiful, and agreeably ornamental. 

And by thus thinning the superabundant blossoms, where 
considerably too numerous, will prove of greater advantage both 
to the growth ef the trees, nird the present, and future young 
fruit now in embryo, to be expected from this year s bloom $ 
for by thinning the superfluous moderately in a proper degree, 
leaving a sufficient abundance of principally the most promising 
best flowers, in some regular order, both for their ornamental 
appearance in growth and good production of fruit, succeeding 
their termination, the young fruit in embryo will thereby set 
more kindly and regular accordingly, in a competent plentiful 
production and good growth $ and the trees being but mode- 
rately loaded with flowers and a progeny of young setting fruit, 
they will continue their natural growth in a free regular manner, 
and thereby nourish and bring forward their general frnit, in 
a proper regularity, in a handsome size of maturity. 

The blossoms thinned off are valuable for making orange- 
flower water. 


Shifting into. Larger Pots. 

Where any green-house plants are in want of larger pots, 
they may yet be shifted into such, this beiog still a proper time, 
the beginning of this month to do that work. 

In doing this, mind to shake the plant out of the pot with 
a ball of earth entire about its roots, and then pare off any 
very dry thickly-matted roots round the outside of the ball, 
and take away also a little of the outward loosen old earth 
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round tbe side, and from the bottom $ then place the plant 
into the larger pot, and fill up the pot with the new earth. 

After that, give some water $ this will make the earth settle 
in properly about the ball, and close it well about all the ex- 
treme roots. 

When this is done, let the plant l)e removed to a shady situ- 
ation, and where it is somewhat defended from strong winds. 
The plants are to remain there five or six wee?3, and then be 
removed to an open exposure. 

Watering the Greenhouse Plants . 

Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green-honse 
plants be properly supplied with water. 

They will, in general, want water in dry weather every two 

three days \ for, as their i oots are all confined within the 
small compass of a tub or pot, they consequently can receive 
no nourishment but rrom the earth contained therein. It must, 
therefore, be a universal rule to keep the earth in the said pots 
or tubs at this season always moist. 

But in very dry scorching weather, a watering once a day 
will be requisite to many of the plants that are contained in 
small pots particularly. 

If some mowings of short grass, or some dry moss, are 
spread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of orange- 
trees, &c. it will preserve the moisture, and defend the roots 
of the plants from the sun and drying air, &c. 

Planting Cuttings of Myrtles . 

Plant cuttings and slips of myrtle j that being the best and 
most ready method to propagate these plants. 

This should be done in the third or fourth week in the 
month j the shoots of the year will then, generally, be advanc- 
ed to a proper growth for this business. 

In the first place, having either some largish wide garden- 
pots, or wide earthen pans, six inches deep, with holes at bot- 
tom, and fill them with good light earth ; then proceed to take 
off the cuttings or slips ; choose such shoots as are about three 
or four inches long $ of the best firm growth : either cutting 
them off clean from the parent plant, or smaller ones slipped 
off neatly } pull away the under leaves, about two thirds up 
each shoot, and cut even any broken or ragged part at bottom, 
preserving the top entire ,* then plant them in the pots one or 
two inenes asunder, and each cutting full two-thirds intc the 
earth ; and let them, as soon as planted, be lightly watered. 

2 z 
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Then place the pots in a garden-frame, and put on the 
glasses } or rather cover them down close with hand or bell- 
glasses, which will more effectually forward their rooting} shad- 
ing the glasses with a mat every sunny day, from about ten 
till three or four o’clock ; till the plants have taken root, which 
will be about five, six, or eight weeks time. 

But if the pots or cuttings could be plunged in a bark-bed in 
the hot-house, or in any hot- bed, it would strike them consi- 
derably sooner j or also when plunged in a bark-bed, &c. ; if 
covered down close w ith a hand-glass it would promote their 
rooting still more expeditiously. 

Continue to give them water moderately about two or three 
times a week. ' 

When they have got root, and begin to shoot at top, take 
away the glasses by degrees, that the plants may enjoy the free 
air, and not draw up weak. 

Any young myrtles, &c. raised last year from slips or cut- 
tings, still remaining thick in the nursery-pots, should early in 
this month be transplanted t-inglv, either into small pots or 
some planted in beds in the full ground, six or eight inches 
asunder} giving the whole proper watering; they will grow 
strong in handsome bushy plants by September, then all potted 
off separately. — See September. 


Planting Cutting s of Geraniums , Sfc. 

Plant also cuttings of geraniums ; all the shrubby sorts of 
this plant may be increased by that method ; and also the Afri- 
can srge-tree, amber-tree, cistuses, and double nasturtiums, 
and many other exotic shrubs. 

The cuttings of these sorts may in some be taree, four, or 
five, to six, seven, or eight inches long ; others, of small slight 
shocking exotics, will not probably be more than two or three 
iuchei^*and must be detached accordingly ; plant them in pots, 
each sort separately, several or many in each pot, according to 
sirze, both of the pots and nature of the cuttings, and inserted 
two-thirds their length, and directly watered ; treating them 
as above in the management of myrtle cuttings. 

But cuttings of geraniums w ill also strike in a bed, border, 
or pots in the natural ground shaded from the full 6un, and 
watered : or cuttings of these, and various other shrubby green- 
house exotics, may be planted in a bed or pots of light good 
earth, either under a frame and lights, glass-case, &c ; or 
covered down with hand-glasses, giving occasional waterings, 
and shaded in hot snnny days, many will strike root and grow $ 
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and in three months may be transplanted into separate pots. — 
See September , 

But in the whole, a slight hot* bed, or the bark-bed of a hot- 
house,™ which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would greatly 
promote their early rooting. 

Propagating Succulent Plants . 

Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate succulent 
plants by cuttings. 

The sorts generally raised that way are euphorbiums and 
ficoideses - f all the kinds of cereuses, sedums, and Indian fig, 
and such like kinds. 

Therefore, when it is intended to propagate any of the above 
plants, or other succulent kinds, let some sittings be now cut 
oft from the respective plants, two or three to five or six inches 
in length, or more, according as they may occur on the different 
sorts of these kinds of exotics, in their peculiar growths , and 
as some sorts run up with tall naked stems, without branches, 
such as tdrch-thistles, &c. the top is sometimes cut off for plant- 
ing, and the parent plant afterwards throws out side shoots, 
serving for future cuttings : then observing, that as mpst sorts 
of sncculents are replete with moisture, which will flow consi- 
derably at the cut part at the base of the cuttings, they should, 
previously to planting, be laid upon a shelf in the green-house, 
&c. a few days till the cut humid part at bottom, where sepa- 
rated from the plant, is dried and healed over ; otherwise, 
would be apt to rot m the earth, by the flowing moiature issuing 
at that part. 

In planting them, it should generally be observed, that, on 
account of their succulent nature, to allot them adi^ light saady 
earth, or any light soil, in pots smaller or larger, as req ujBd ; 
inserting one, two, three* or several in each pot, acco^R? to 
the size and nature of the cuttings, ^ 

Then either all placed in a moderate hot-bed, or bark-bed ; 
or some hardier sorts in a frame, under glasses, such as sedums 
ficoideses, or Indian figs, &c. but the whole, and more particu- 
larly the tenderer sorts of euphorbiums, cereuses, opunUas, and 
torch thistle, &c. would be greatly forwarded in rooting more 
effectively sooner, by aid of a bark- bed, &c. under glasses $ 
observing, however, where placed, to continue the whole defen- 
ded with glasses from failing wet and the full external air ; aod 
give occasional shading with mats in hot sunny days, till the 
cuttings are rooted $ opening the glasses a little to give reBt 
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to internal moist vapour ; and when the cuttings hate struck, 
admit fresh air daily, and give a little water. , 

Decayed Myrtles. 

Any myrtles, or geraniums, &c. with decayed heads, or that 
hare dropped their leaves, may be pruned down a little, more 
or less ; and some may be turned out of the pots and plunged 
into the natural ground, that they may recover sooner and 
more effectually, well watered, aud repotted again in autumn. 

Inarching, Sfc. 

Inarching may still be performed upon orange trees, where 
it is desired to propagate them 1 his way. 

Lemons may also be inarched now ; likewise citrons, pome* 
gran at es, and the curious kinds of jasmines, may still be pro* 
pagated by that method of grafting. 

Layers of Green-house Shrubs. 

Now make layers of green-house shrubs j there are several 
sorts that may still be propagated by that method ; such at 
myrtles, jasmines, pomegranates, grauadiles, and oleanders, 
aud many other shrubby kinds. 

In performing this method of propagating now, may either 
lay generally the young shoots of the same year, which will be 
of proper length by the middle or end of the month, and will 
the most readily succeed ; or also, occasionally, any dean-grow- 
ing moderate shoots of last summer. 

Let,there|ore, any eligibly-placed proper branches and shoots 
be chosen : bow them down carefully, and let the yon^g wood 
as above, be layed either in their own pots, or others placed 
near, and give proper occasional waterings ; they will be rooted 
by the end of summer for transplanting. 

Tixmsplanting Seedling Exotics, 

Now transplant into separate small pots any young seedling 
exotics of the green-house, early raised this year, of some ad- 
vanced growth. 

Having for this purpose, some small pots filled with light 
mellow earth $ set one plant in each pot, and give water mo- 
derately. 

Then, in most kinds it would be of good advantage to plunge 
them in a bark-bed or other hot-bed, under glasses, just to ran 
them off a little at first $ but, in default of this, place them 
either ini a garden frame, glass-case, or green-house, &c. j or. 
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at least, io some well-sheltered situation in the open ground, 
shading them from the full sun, and give proper air to those 
under glasses, and the whole frequently watered. 

Orange Stocks for Budding • 

Orange stocks in hot-beds, &,c. drawing up to proper stems' 
for budding, give plenty of air daily, and proper caterings 3 
and according as they advance in height near the glasses, raise 
the frame five or six inches, that they may shoot freely in a 
clean straight firm growth. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


* General Care and Management of. 

Thb hor-nouse should now be particularly attended to 3 the 
plants will often want water 3 must have also fresh air admit- 
ted daily, being two very essential articles 3 and still continue 
the bark* bed heat, but no fires. 

The pine-apple plants of mature growth, now advancing in 
fruit, will want very regular attendance. These plants must 
now, for one thing, be duly supplied with water; they will, in 
general, require a little every three, four, or five days 3 but 
make it a rule never to give them too much water at one time. 

Ail other plants in the hot- house or stoves will also require 
frequent refreshments o** water at this season. 

Admit also to the pines, and other plants in the hot-house, 
a good share of fresh air. This must be done every warm day, 
for, without a due portion of air, the pines will not nourish 
their fruit well, nor the other plants be prosperous 3 therefore, 
in warm fine weather, about eight or nine in the morning, let 
some of the glasses be opened j that is, either draw some of 
the top glasses a little down, or slide some of the upright glass- 
es in front a little way open, five or six inches to a foot width, 
or more, according to the heat of the day. 

But the glasses must all be shut close every night; and the 
proper time to shut them is about four, five, or six in the even- 
ing, or earlier, if the air changes cold. 
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Care of the Succession Pine- Plants. 

Take care also of the succession pines : that is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year, and others advancing 
in younger grcftvth in succession to these 3 all of which, as well 
as the* plants now in fruit, roust have a due share of attention 

These plants are sometimes placed in a detached stove or 
pit by themselves. Where this is the case, mind to allow them, 
every warm day, the benefit of fresh air, in the same proportion 
as advised above for the fruting plants. 

Pine Apples beginning to ripen. 

Now as some of the forwardest pine-apples will be gradually 
arriving to full growth, and begin to ripen, be careful in this 
to give such of the plants but very moderate waterings at that 
period, as too redundant humidity would spoil the flavour of 
the ripening fruit. 

The maturity is discoverable by the fruit, in most sorts, 
changing yellow, some of a blackish-green, or dark greenisb- 
yello.v; and all generally imparting a fragrant odour 3 being 
careful at these tokens of mature growth to gather them for 
use just when they attain perfection, and before they become 
dead ripe, and lose much of their peculiar rich vinous flavour > 
generally cutting them from the plants with about six inches of 
the stalk thereto, and with the crown of leaves at top adhering, 
which, when the frnit is served np to table, is then to be sepa- 
rated, and returned, if wanted, for planting, as each such crown 
will form a new plant, and produce fruit in two years. — See 
July and August , &c. 

Propagating Hot-house Exotics. 

Continue the propagation of the exotics of this department 
by seed, suckers, slips, layers, cuttings, off-sets, crowns, &c. 
in pots of light earth, and plunge them into the bark-bed.—* 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Now prepare such pieces of ground as are vacant, in order 
to receive such seeds and plants as are proper to supply the 
table with necessary productions in autumn and winter ; many 
crops will now require inserting, both by sowing and planting, 
some for temporary succession, ana others more extensive for 
longer continuance, in full crops, for the above-mentioned sea* 
S’ 'OS : and should give very diligent attention to have them 
pi’i in now in proper time, according to the directions for the 
different sorts under their respective heads. 

Planting Savoys and Cabbages. 

bet ready, in particular, some good ground, to plant out a 
principal crop of savoys and winter oabbages. 

Let an open spot of ground be chosen for these plants ; and 
let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the plants. Let 
them be planted in rows two feet asunder, which at this season 
will be room enough, except for the large kind of cabbages, 
which should be planted two feet and a half distance each way. — 
A watering at planting will greatly promote the fresh rooting 
of all these plants. 

Planting Broccoli. 

Transplant also a full crop of broccoli. The plants must »row 
be planted where they are to remain ; and for tha* purpose dig 
a piece of the best ground ; and if previously dunged, it will 
be of greater advantage to this crop. 

Let the plants be set in rows, allowing, at least, two feet be* 
tween each row, and generally the same distance from one 
another in the row. Give them water as, soon as planted; 
and if the weather should prove dry, let the waterings be re- 
peated once every two or three days, till the plants have all 
taken root. 

But for these plants, and also cabbages and savoys, and such 
like kinds, if showery weather happen at this time, should be 
particularly careful to take that opportunity to plant the prin- 
sipal crops $ which will be an advantage to the plants, and will 
save much trouble in watering. 
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Sow Broccoli Seed. 

Now sow alto some broccoli seed to come in for a late spring 
crop. This it to be the last towing, and should be done some 
time before the tenth of the month. 

Thit teed thonld now be sown in a bed of rich mellow earth $ 
and, in dry weather, should be now and then moderately water- 
ed $ this will bring up the plants soon, and forward them in 
their growth, ' 

The plants raised from this sowing will be ready to plant 
out for good in the middle and towards the latter end of August 
and beginning of September, and will produce small beads in 
April, and in the beginning of May. 

Transplant Endive. 

Plant out now to snpply the table in autumn, a parcel of the 
strongest endive. 

Endive requires good ground ; and if dunged will be addi- 
tional advantage : let it be regularly digged, and the rough 
surface raked even ; then put in your plants the distance of a 
foot every way from one another, and water them as soon as 
planted. In dry weather the Waterings must be repeated once 
in two days, dll the plants have taken root. 

Sow Endive seed . 

Sow also some endive seed. This sowing is to raise a sup- 
ply of plants for use the end of autumn, and for the principal 
winter crop. , 

Choose principally the green curled kind for the main crop : 
and may also sow some of the white curled sort, and the large 
Batavia endive, observing, of tbe green kind particularly, that 
for tbe greater certainty of procuring a regular supply all win- 
ter of good endive, it will be proper to sow some seed of that 
sort at two different times this month. Let some, therefore, 
be sown some time between tbe first and tenth j and sow the 
next parcel about the eighteenth or twentieth of tbe month* 
Dig for this purpose, a small, or moderate compartment of good 
light ground $ directly sow the seed thinly, each sort separate, 
tread it down regularly, and rakfe it in with an even hand. 

Grvd occasional watering, in dry weather ; this will bring 
up the plants soon, and they will rise regularly. 
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Kidney- beans . 

Plant a late ctopof kidney-beans. Either the dwarf of run- 
ning kinds may still be planted, or tome of both ; bnt most of 
the dwarfs for any main crops. 

Bnt the seed mast be put into the ground the first week in 
this month, particularly that designed for* full crop; and may 
plant more about the middle and latter end of the month of the 
dwarf kinds, to continue the 'succession of beans in gathering 
till Michaelmas or longer ; as they will, in mild autumns, con- 
tinue till the middle or end of OctobeT ; they may be planted 
in any situation where ground is vacant ; dig the ground, and 
directly, where it is fresh turned up, plant the beans in rows, 
ihe distance advised in the former months 

But in planting these beans, it will now be proper to observe 
the following.precautiou 

That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 
ground also very dry, it will in that case be adviseabic, before 
the beans are planted, either to water the drills, or lay the 
beans to soak in river or poud water, about five or six hours, 
and then, in either method to be immediately planted. 

But this Soaking of the beans is only to be practised occa- 
sionally when the ground is very dry, and also in very dry hot 
weather ; otherwise, in a more moderately dry season, it is 
better only to let the drills be very well watered, and then the 
beaus may be immediately planted, and covered in with the 
earth about an inch to an inch and a half deep. 

Cauliflower s. 

In the general crops of cauliflowers some will Le still in good 
perfection, but do not. require any particular care, pnly to break 
down some of the large leaves over the advancing flower heads 
to preserve them from the son, rains, &c. close and firm, and 
in their white colour, &c. 

Or any late spring- planted crops advancing in growth foe 
flowering this and next month may be assisted by hoeing be- 
tween and y drawing some earth up about the stem of the 
plants. 

The cauliflower plants which were sown in May, for the 
autumn crop, must now be planted out where they are to re- 
main. 

In planting this crop, it t T ould be of essential advantage to 
take opportunity of showery or moist weather, if such should 
happen in proper time ; plant them in rows, two feet, or two 
;ia 
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• and a half asunder ; and the same distance in the row ; let them 
be directly watered, rind afterwards at times till they have taken 
good root. 

This plantation will begin to produce their heads in the 
beginning or middle of October ; and will continue, sometimes 
coming in gradually, till the middle or end of November, or 
till near Christmas, if an open mild season. 

Small Sa lading. 

Sow, where required, the different sorts of small salad herbs t 
such as cresses, mustard, radish, &c. 

Where these small herbs are daily wanted, there should, in 
order to have a constant supply of such as are young, be some 
seed sown at least once every six or seven days. 

This seed most either still be sown in a shady border, or 
shaded from the sun ; sow them in drills and in dry wea- 
ther daily watered, otherwise the plants will not come up re- 
gularly. 

Onions, 

Sow some onions to stand the winter. This must be done in 
the last week of the month, and not before. 

But the principal sowing is directed in next month j though 
it is proper to sow a few now, to afford some to draw also in 
autumn and beginning of winter j and may sow both of the 
common and the Welch onion > the latter stands the severest 
frost. — See August. 

For this purpose dig a compartment of rich ground, and 
divide it into beds three feet and a half, or four feet broad. 
Immediately sow the seed tolerably thick, and let it be trod 
down evenly, and then raked in. The plants will soon rise, 
and will get strength by Michaelmas, to enable them to resist 
the winter’s cold j wheu they will l3e very acceptable both to 
draw in autumn and witfter, and in the month of February, 
March, and April, to use in salads, and for other purposes. 

Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them be timely 
weeded, ^otherwise the weeds, which will rise numerously with 
the onions, would soou get the start, and destroy the whole 
crop. 

Carrots. 

In the first or second week in this month you may sow some 
carrot seed, to raise some young carrots for the table in au- 
toran aBd winter. 
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The carrots raised from this sowing will come into nse after 
Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October und November^ 
&c. and continue good till the following spring. 

Choose an open situation and light ground, which dig a pro- 
per depth, and diiectly, while fresh turned up, let the seed be 
sown moderately thick, and rake it in evenly. 

When the plants are come up an inch or two high, let them 
be cleared and thinned to six or eight inches distance. 

Transplant Celery. 

Now is the time to prepare some trenches in order to plant 
out a, good crop of autumn and winter celery. 

Allot, for this crop, an open compartment of the best rich 
p.'- mnd, and clear it well from weeds $ and then mark out the 
ti- iches ten inches or a foot wide, and full two feet asunder ; 
or rather, if good gro :id, allow two and a half, or three feet 
distance. Dig out each trench longways, one spade vride, and 
a moderate spade deep, or about b’ix or eight inches clear depth, 
the bottom well loosened ; laying the earth that comes out 
neatly in the spaces between the trenches, equally on both sides 
in a regular level order ; which serves, in part, in earthing up 
the celery when of proper growth ; then as you proceed, dig 
and level the bottom of each trench, or previously it would be 
of much advantage to add some rotten dung, and dig it in only 
a moderate depth 5 Welling the earth even for the reception of 
the plants. 

Then draw the plants $ choose the strongest, and trim the 
ends of their roots and the tops of the long straggling leaves, 
and then plant them in one row along the middle of each trench, 
setting the plants five or six inches distant in the r ow) imme- 
diately give some water, and let this be repeated in dry wea- 
ther until the plants have got root. 

Landing ‘Vp Celery. 

Land or earth up the crop of early celery plabted into tren- 
ches last month, or in May : break the earth moderately well 
with a hoe or spade, and trim it up neatly to both sides of the 
rows of plants, three or four inches high, repeating the earth- 
ing at this time about once a week, to have some blanched as 
early as possible. 

Turnips . 

The beginning and middle, or almost any time in this month, 
is a fine season to sow turnips, for th~ service of autumn and 
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winter ; tlmt is, the plants raised from this sowing will come 
in for' drawing in September, and improve in growth in most, 
excellent order from about Michaelmas till Christmas, and, it 
a moderate winter, will continue good till the following spring 
It will be a great advantage, if there fall some rain, to take 
the opportunity of such times to sow the seed. 

In sowing this seed, choose an open sitoation ; dig the 
ground, and sow the seed while it is fresh digged ; great care 
should be taken not to sow it too thick ; sow it as regularly 
as possible, and take the same care in raking it into the 
ground. 

This seed is very small j two or three onbecs will sow ground 
enough for a middling or large family ; as that quantity of seed 
will sow at least fifteen or sixteen rods or poles of ground $ for 
when sown in fields, the common allowance is about a pound, 
or a pound and a quarter, 01 at most a pound and a half, to an 
acre of ground. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown rn June : do this in dry 
weather ; ,cnt down all the weeds, and thin ont the plants to 
at least seven or eight inches distance. 

Plant out Lettuces. 

Thin and transplant lettuces ; the cos, Cilicia, imperial, and 
all thesorts of cabbage- lettuce, and brown Dutch kinds, &c. 
which were sown last month will now all want to be thinned 
to a foot distance, and a quantity transplanted. 

For planting lettuces, generally allot them a spot of the ricb^ 
est ground ; dig it neatly, and let the surface be raked even ; 
then put in the plants by line ; set them the distance of twelve 
or fifteen inches from one another, and the same distance be* 
tween the rows. 

Water them as soon as planted j -and at times, till they have 
all taken root. 

f 

Sow Lettuce. 

Dig also a spot of the best mellow ground, and sow some 
lettuce-seed, the cos, Cilicia, imperial, large white, and the 
brown Dutch cabbage-lettuces or some of each, are still the 
most proper kinds. Sow some in the first or second week, 
And let some more be Bown in the last week in the month. 

These two sowings will raise a proper supply of good plants 
to furnish the table regularly } the latter part of August, and 
all September till October, he 
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Sow Winter Spinach . 

No w get ready some grpund to sow some winter -spinach, 
the latter end of this month, or beginning of August. 

The best sort to sow for this crop is the prickly -seeded oi 
triangular-leaved spinach 5 this being generally the hardiest to 
eodure the cold and wet in winter. But this crop must not be 
sown till the last week in the month, and even then it is only 
advised where the soil is hut moderately fertile, that the plants 
may get strength before winter. But in warm rich ground, the 
first week in August is time enough ; for, sometimes, when 
sown sooner, the plants grow too rank, and run to seed the 
t ime autumn, or early in the spring. — See August. 

Choose for this seed a clean dry-lying cor partment of good 
mehow ground, that enjoys the winter’s sun, and let it be neatly 
digged j and sow the Swed directly, or soon after, while the 
surface of the ground remains fresh, mellow, and moist $ sow- 
ing it broad-cast, moderately thick, in proper regularity •, and, 
if dry ground, tread the seed lightly down in the earth, and 
directly rake it well into the ground in the most tegular 
manner. 

, Turnip-rooted Radish. 

Now is the very best time in the whole year to sow the large 
black turnip-rooted radish, for autumn and winter. 

There are two sorts, one black, and the other white, and are 
generally known by the name of the black and white Spanish 
radish. 

The black sort is in most esteem, is the best, and the most 
generally known and cultivated $ grows as large as ordinary 
turnips, and very hardy to stand the winter, and is by many 
people much admired, for autumn and winter, to slice in salads, 
or eat alone, raw : the seed may be sown any time this month, 
spwing some in the beginning of the month, for autumn ; and 
sow the principal winter crop, between the tenth and twen- 
tieth ; they should be sown in an open space of fresh digged 
ground broad-cast, and trod down, and raked in regularly. 

When the plants have been come up some time, they most 
be hoed out to about m or eight inches distance > they will 
then have proper room to swell, and will be ready to draw for 
the table in September and October, attain full growth by No- 
vember, and will continue good all winter. 

Sow also some small Itdi&n turnip- radish for autumn, prin* 
cipally of the white sort, and a smaller portion of the red \ 
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and those sown last month should now be thinned about three 
inches asunder. 

Sowing Shoi't-top and Salmon Raduhet. 

Sow short-top and salmon radishes anytime in the month to 
draw in August, if required ; but for a good antnmn crop to 
draw in September, sow some also of each sort in the last week 
of this month ; let them all be sown in an open exposure, in 
new digged ground, and raked in equally. 

Sow Coleworts. 

This is now the time to sow a full crop of coleworts, to serve 
the family in autumn and winter, and some to stand till the 
spring, when the savoys and such-like greens are all con- 
sumed. 

What is to be understood by coleworts is any sort of cab- 
bage-plants, which, when their leaves are from about as broad 
as a man’s hand till they begin to cabbage, are most desireable 
open greens, to use under the name of coleworts. 

To have good eolewort plants, sow some seed of the best 
sort of Yorkshire, Battersea, or sugar-loaf cabbage, and Ant- 
werp kind ; for these sorts being of a quick, close-hearting na- 
ture, even in their young growth, and boil most tender and 
sweet, are superior for coleworts ; the large kinds of slow- 
hearting cabbage are improper ; and the common, open, or held 
coleworts are now banished most gardens ; and the advantage 
of so wing, for this purpose, the above sorts of cabbage-seed, is, 
that such plants as are not used by way of coleworts, may be 
permitted to stand to cabbage ; and such of them from this 
sowing, as do not run np to seed in the spring, will cabbage at 
a very early time. 

To have coleworts in plentiful succession for autumn and 
winter use, sow some seed the first fortnight, and towards the 
latter end of this month ■, and from these sowings they will be 
fit tq plant out next month, for use in September, October, 
November, December, &c. 

* But let it be observed, that for a crop of coleworts to stand 
for general spring use till May or June, without running, the 
seed must not be sown before the fourth week in this month, 
or beginning of Angnst, as if sown sooner they will be apt to 
fly np to seed early in spring. 

As to the order of sowing and planting these different crops- 
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of coleworts, prepare for each sowing an open spot of good 
ground, and divide it into beds three or four feel wide. Sow 
the seed therein moderately thick, and rake it in regularly. 
The plants will come up in a week or ten days, and will be 
grown pretty strong in August and September, and are then to 
be transplanted. They must be planted out in rows a foot 
asrnder, and about six or eight inches distant from each other 
in the row ; but see the work of August and September. 

Pull full-grown keeping Onions. 

Fxamine, towards the latter end of this month, the forward- 
er crops of bulbing onions ; if any are at full growth, and 
the«i leaves begin to wither, take the n.jts out of the 
ground. 

But it is rare that thi^e roots are properly bulbed enough in 
full growth this month ; in which case, by no means pull those 
intended for long-keeping onions, but permit them to co.ithnu. 
in growth till August, and till the leaves begin to decay consi- 
derably : if, however, any happen to be fully grown by the 
latter end of this month, manage them in the following manner j 
which will serve also as directions for the same work next 
month, when the onions in general will be fit to draw for keep- 
ing. 

These roots must be taken up in dry weather ; and as you 
take them up pull off the gross part of the stalks ana leaves, 
only observing to leave to each onion about three or four inches 
of the stalk. As soon as taken up, they should be spread to 
harden upon a clean and dry spot of ground, open to the sun ; 
and there let them lie a week or fortnight, remembuing to turn 
them once every two or three days, that they may dry and 
harden regularly. 

When they have lain the proper, time, they must then be ga- 
thered up, in a dry day, and carried into the house. 

They must be laid up in a dry room ; but let them be first 
well cleaned from earth and all loose outer skins, then bring 
them into the house in dry w eather, spread them evenly on the 
floor, and let them be frequently turned over the first two or* 
three weeks. 

Let the windows of the room be kept constantly open in dry 
weather, for about a week or two after the onions are housed ; 
and after that admit no more air, but keep the windows con- 
stantly shut ; only observe to turn the onions over now and 
then, and pick out any that are decayed.— See August 
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Pull Qarlick end SkmUots, fyc. 

Poll np also garHck and shallots, and rocam bole. when foi 
grown. This is known by the leaves $ for when the root is 
swelled as much as it will, the leaves will then change yellow- 
ish, and begin to wither and decay 5 at which token of matu- 
rity the roots may be pulled up. 

Observing, however, to let die main crops of these bulbs, 
designed for long keeping, have their full growth ; that if they 
still continue growing, permit the whole to remain till next 
month $ or only in the mean time, to draw some for present 
supply as occasionaUy wanted. 

Melons. 

Take care now of the melons $ and, in particular, of the 
plants in frames, whose froit is beginning to ripen. 

These plants must now be allowed a large share of fresh air 
every day, and occasionally shaded in hot sonny weather $ but 
where the fruit is ripening give very little water, for much 
moisture would spoil the flavour ; however, in very hot dry 
weather, the melon plants will require to be, at times, mode- 
rately watered, less or more, according to the nature and depth 
of earth upon the beds. 

Therefore, in watering melons, shoold generally havo-some 
attention to the nature of the earth and general depth on the 
beds ; where a competent depth of at least eight, ten, or twelve 
inches of good rich substantial earth, the plants will need but 
moderate watering, and shook! be observed accordingly where 
the fruit is advancing to featarity and ripening ; especially as 
the proper depth of good earth will retain the moisture of some 
considerable continuance $ and the plants will fruit better, and 
not at any time require so much watering, as those in & smaller 
depth of earth, or that of a less substantial * nature $ and the 
less water there is given in moderation, on the necessary occa- 
sion, the more effectually the melons will set, and advance in 
' growth, and ripen with a richer flavour. 

Bat as the melon plants in general will now require neces- 
sary occasional watering, less or more every week, in warm 
sunny weather, let the precaution intimated last month be pb- 
tcrved }n that business. 

Admit a large portion of air every day, by raising the glasses 
behind two or three inches. 

Likewise give occasional shade, in hot sonny weather, from 
nine or tea to two or three o’clock. 
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Where any melon plants are considerably crowded with a 
superabundance of unnecessary, or useless unfruitful vine, prone 
.out thinningly the superfluous and un prolific, and all the small 
fruitless runners $ and if the leaves are very thickly pl&oed, 
darkening the fruit, cut som$ out also in a thinning order* 

As in the frame melon plants the, fruit will now be attaining 
full growth, and ripening, should now be careful to cot or gather 
them when of proper maturity, before too mellow ripe. 

To protect Melons from much rain. 

The weather sometimes happens at this season to be very 
wet ; when that is the case, the melon plants should, at such 
times, be occasionally protected. 

The plants which are in frames can be readily sheltered, in 
such weather, with the glasses : but the plants which were 
planted out undei nand or bell-glasses are more exposed, and 
cannot be so readily sheltered ; but as these plants are now 
full of fruit, all possible means should be used to protect them 
when the weather happens at this time to be uncommonly 
wet. 

For the protection, therefore, of the bell or hand-glass melons, 
there is nothing more effective than the oiled paper frames, 
such as directed in the preceding month. 

These frames are to be kept constantly over the beds : and 
they will not only defend the plants from cold and wet, but 
when the weather happens to be veay hot, they also answer the 
purpose of screening the plants from the too great power of the 
sun 5 and at the same time admits its influence through th$ 
pellucid oiled paper, both as to the light and heat in a proper 
degree, to promote the growth of the plants *uid fruit. 

But where there is not the convenience of such frames, let 
some other method be practised, to defend the bell-glass me- 
lons. 

For one thing, let the fruit, or at least as many of thein as 
are swelled, or are swelling, be covered with the bell-glasses ; 
that is, either move the fruit carefully under their own glasses, 
or, where there are any spare glasses, let them be brought and 
placed over the best fruit. 

Or in default of the above conveniences to protect the hand- 
glass melons occasionally in very wet weather at this season, 
or cold nights, &c. may arch the beds over with hoop-bends, 
or any pliant rods, fixed 'n a low, arched form j and then 
great rains happen,, or an appearance of a cold night air/.or 
3 i. h 
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wet ktong, draw tome large thick garden utets ever the inches, 
or huge strong Canvass, such as that if old iaH-ctotb, Anri if 
painted wlft more effectively defend the plants from tret aid 
arid. 

But these Minds of coveting of mats <* canvas* are only to 
be need occasionally, and not to remain otf longer than just to 
(Mend tbe plants from heavy rains, and when there happens to 
be a cold night. 


Vueumbetg. 

Cucumber plants now alio demand care, and none more than 
those which were planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

These plants will now be in foil bearing, and therefore most 
be Well Supplied In dry Weather With water. They wiM require 
it, in a dry time, at least once every other day, and sometimes 
in very hot dry weather they will require it daily, or every 
morning and evening, otill continuing the glasses over to defend 
Che head and main stems of the plants, having them raised below 
open propi,. 

Likewise attend to the cucumbers in frames : the glasses 
moat how either be opened Considerably, or occasionally drawn 
off every day id fine warm weather, according to the season ; 
and in which may sometimes remain wholly off $ or otherwise. 
If lather unfavourable weather, or much fain, may continue 
the glasses, hud give plenty of free air above j and they may 
thus be continued Cither occasionally, or generally, whereby to 
preserve the plants and fruit in a free dean growth ; but in 
dfy Weather give plentiful watering j and when the glasses are 
kept on occasion a (ly as above, raise one ehd to admit a large 
portion of free alf to the plants. 

In both the above crops of cucumbers, continue the runners 
trhlnod utdfcg in some regularity, clear away all decayed leaves ; 
and where very crowded io vine or runners, cut out, in a thin- 
ning mmfrUef, tbe most unfruitful and weakly \ and the plants 
wiff continue fruitful tiH September, &c. 

Continue to ghther tbe fruit for the table of proper moderate 
growth# hot too large, while of a bloomy-green colour, four or 
five to six or seven inches long. 


Cucumben for pickling. 

Attend also to cucumber plants which were sown or platted 
in the natural ground to produce picklcrs. - 
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The riae* will now begioto advene e* and sho utf he laid out 
» regular orders hut, where not done before, H jrotfd fefct 
be proper, early in Abe month, to dig a at loosen the ground 
lightly between the hotos of plants, not going too near to die* 
turb the roots i and, an you proceed, draw some -earth between 
and round the stems of the plants, in each bate; pressing It 
down gently, in ord6r to make them spread different waps, 
also, to draw the earth up round each hole, to farm a basin, 
to contain the water when given in dry weather, and let the 
runners of the plants, in advanced growth, be trained ont in 
proper regularity. 

These plants most also, In dry weather, he wed supplied with 
water $ which in a very hot reason, will be necessary every 
day. 


'rtiehokes and Cardoom. 

Artichokes will now be advancing fast to perfection hi full- 
grown heads, which, and the plants together, may be assisted 
in their present and future growth, by a little occas ional cul- 
ture. 

On this Occasion, it may be proper to intimate, that if desi- 
rous to have large foil -si zed artichokes, may, to encourage 
the principal top-beads, out off moat of the lower small ones, 
or side suckers, in their young growth, or the size of Utg* 
eggs ; and these, in aome families, are also prepared fur the 
table.— See August, 

The maturity of full-grown artichokes in, perfection for the 
table is generally apparent by the scales of the head opening 
detacbedly asunder, and before the flowers appear in the cen- 
tre. 

Likewise, observe generally, that according as all the fall- 
grown artichokes on each stem are gathered for the table, to 
cut or break down the stems close to the ground, which, in some 
degcee, encourages a bottom growth more effectually, in for- 
ming stroag new shoots against winter. 

Where cardoons are ta request at the proper season, and 
where they were wot pleated out last mbnth, it shouidnour te 
done the first week in thiB.^See /m 

Gather Seed*. 

Gather seeds of ail sorti aocordiag as they ripen. 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather, cutting or 
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pfttttflg up the stems with the seeds thereon, and dfapbie^irem 
iireadrogly fa some Airy place where the fall air aim power of 
the s uft haVefree access, in order to dry And harden the, seed 
in a proper degree $ observing to turn them now and then % 
and when they haYe lain a few days, or a week, or fortnight, 
according to 4ae nature of the different sorts, the seed shonld 
then be beatafa ont, and well cleaned from the bosks and rub- 
bish, and putup in boxes or bags. 

Leeks, 

Transplant leeks : choose a piece of good ground, and it 
will be an advantage tothe plants to dig in some mellow rotten 
dong. 

When the ground is dng, may either proceed to plftnt the 
leeks in continued rows $ or mark opt beds four feet and a half 
broad. Then draw up a quantity of leeks from the seedbeds : 
choose the strongest plants, and trim the roots, and cut off* the 
tops of their leaves j then plant them either in continued rows 
nine by six inches asunder, or in beds as above, six rows in 
each, and six inches distance in the rows. 

Gather Herbs for Drying and Distilling, 

Gather mint and balm, pennyroyal, sweet-marjorum, as also 
card ous, hyssop, sage-tops, lavender-spikes, marigolds, and 
camomile dowers $ and other aromatics which are now advan* 
f citig towards flowering, in order to dry, to serve the family in 
winter. 

These kinds of herbs tbOuld always be ent for the purpose of 
drying when they are fa the highest perfection, nearly of faH 
growth, and coming ihtaflower ^ and some when in fall flower, 
as lavender, marigolds, and camomile, for their flowers only. 
Let them be cut in dry weather, and spread or hungup hi a dry 
aifyplace, out of the reach of the sun, that they may 'dry 
#mtlv. - 

: Likewise gather spear-mint, peppermint, pennyroyal, laven- 
der flowers, and other ‘herbs to distil. Many of the proper 
kinds will now be arrived to fall growth, and advancing into 
flower 5 and that is the proper time to cut all such herbs as are 
intended for the purpose of distilling. 

Plant Sage and Savory * fyc. 

Plant now, as soon as possible, slips of sage where it was 
omitted in. the former months, and also the slips of hyssop, Win- 
ter savory, lavender, roe, and suchlike herbs, 
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Choose such young side*shoot$ sd tbe branches for slips as 
are a^out five, six, or seven inches long, of proper strength* 
ihey must be planted in a shady border, inserting them two 
thirds of their length into the earth ; give water at planting j 
and in dry weather most be often repeated. 

Gather Flowers of Medical and Pot- her b». 

Gather some camomile dowers, and tbe dowers of marigolds 
and lavender, to lay np for tbe r uture service of the family. 

Let them be gathered in a dry day, and spread to dry in a 
shady place ; then put them up in paper bags ready for use, 
as occasionally wanted, also lavender-spikes for distilling, &c. 

Sowing and Planting Peas and Beans. 

Sow a moderate successions! crop of peas and beans in the 
beginning of this month ; and pot in a smaller crop about tbe 
middle, or towards the latter end, to tiy the chance of a late 
crop in September, &c. 

The smaller kinds are properest to sow and plant now : such 
as the dwarf-peas, Charlton, and golden kinds, &c. and of beans, 
choose the white blossoms, long pods, small Spanish, and maza- 
gan beans, and the like sorts. 

Let the same methods be observed now in sowing and plant- 
ing those crops as advised last month. 

, Watering ♦ 

Watering should at this time be dnly practised in dry wea- 
ther, ..to all such plants as have" been lately planted out, till they 
have taken root 5 likewise to seed-beds lately sown, and where 
small young seedling plants are advancing. 

This work should generally, at this season, in sonny whether, 
be done in a morning or towards the evening. The proper 
hours, in a morning, any time between sun-rising and eight or 
nine o'clock ; and between the hours of four and eight or nine, 
in an evening ; as the watering at these times has greater effect , 
by the moisture having time to settle gradually into the earth, 
before much exhaled by the great -power of the full mid-day 
sun. 

Clearing the Grosmi. 

Clear the ground now from the Btalks and leaves 8f all sneb 
plants as have done beai tag. 

In particular, clear away the stalks and leaves of the early 
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orop cauliflowers, and let the ground be hoed and made pei- 
faetlf dear Into all meaner of nrbbieh and weeds. ^ , 

Likewise puli up the stalke wed haem of sech beans and 
peas as ban done bearing, aad all stash other pkots as are past 
service, clearing away also all decayed leaves of cabbages, arti- 
chokes, and also sneh like rubbish litter, which both appear 
disagreeable* and afford harbour to tioxtats vermin ; and Jet all 
huttc wade be at the same time beared off tbe ground. 

The f round will then appear neat, and will also he ready 
to dig, in order to be sown or planted with autumn or winter 
crops. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Wall Tree$. 


In gardens where there are wall-trees that have not yet bad 
tbefrr summer pruning and nailing, that very needful work should 
now be done in the beginning of the month $ otherwise, the 
fruit upon each trees will not only be small and ill-grdwn, hut 
will also be greatly retarded in attaining proper maturity, as 
well as be of very inferior taste or refcsb, ia comparison with 
the true flavour of these frusta. 

And besides retasding the growth and debarfftg the taste of 
the fruit, it is also deSrementad, hi a very great degree, to waH 
and wyeiser trees, to neglect the summer ordering end flatting 
entWy tilt this time ; and in particular to apricots, peaches, 
•eathrfaes* and ouch like trees as produce their fruit principally 
Upon the one* year old shoe**. 

Besides, 4 causes great perplexity to the pinner to bleak 
through and regulate auch a thicket and eon fasten of wood • 
requiem treble the poms and labour, and cannot be executed 
with such accuracy as when the work is commenced early in 
the summer. 

There is a very gteat advantage in beginning betimes in the 
summer tp train the useful shoots in a girqptr direction \ and 
at.the spine time to dear the trees from a# Mbplaoed aedhum* 
riant Apd a ppprfluosw shoots * far when the useless wood » 
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timely cleared out, and the useful shoots laid in clowned rap>- 
lar to tfae wall, the sun, air, and gentle showers, will have all 
aloqAroper access, not only to promote the growth and im- 
provethe flavour of the fruit, but also to harden or ripen the 
shoots properly, which is absolutely necessary to their produo* 
inggood fruit and proper wood next >ear. 

But, however, where there are wait trees still remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the beginning of 
this month. 

In doing this, observe, as is said in June, to cut not all very 
luxuriant wood, foreright and other ill-placed and obviously 
superfluous shoots \ but mind in particular to leave in the 
apricot, peach, and nectarine *rees, figs, morello- cherries, kc. 
w many of the well- placed moderate growing shoots as can.be 
onveniently laid in : and let them, at the same time, be all 
mailed in close and regular to the wall. 

Do not shorten any of the shoots at this time, but let every 
one be laid in at its proper length, where room admits 

Look also again over such wall and espalier trees as were 
ordered and nailed the two last months : and see if all <be proper 
shoots which were laid in last month keep firm in their places ; 
and where there are any that have been displaced, or are loose, 
or pnpect much' from the wall, let them be now nailed in again 
close in their proper position. 

Likewise observe if there has been any straggling shoots 
produced since last month, in places where not wanted. Jet 
them now be displaced. 

Management of Fig-treet» 

big- trees, if not yet had the summer regulation, should be 
regulated in the beginning of this month : cutting out only 
fore-right, and other iU-placfd shoots, end any of tery rampant ^ 
growth $ but retain as many of the well- placed aide and terroi- ' 
nal shoots as can be conveniently laid in to hare plenty to 
choose from in winter pruning, for next year's bearers, train* 
ing them all at their foil length j and nail the whole in dose, 
straight, and regular to the wall. 

ffese*. 

Vines should also be now looked over %*in, in order to 
clear them from all swefc shoots as have been produced since 
last month* * 

In vines, many small ifco >ts geneeaHy fits, one mostly frod 
every eye of, the saiaa KUAuner's main afcoets which were laid 
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ip a month or two ago ; and the same small shoots mast now* 
according as they are produced, be all displaced to all 

possible benefit, of the sun and free air to the advanclxjproit* 

AU other shoots, wherever placed, that have been lately 
produced, must also now be rubbed off dose j ami all such shoots 
as shall rise any time this mouth, should, according as they 
come oat, bd continually taken off, except where any good size- 
able shoots advance in or ear any vacant parts wherea supply 
of young wood appears* necessary ; in which case it is proper 
to retain them, and train them in regularly. 

Where the above regulation is duly practised* Che bunches 
of grapes will be large and perfectly grown $ and every bunch 
will also ripen more regular, and much sooner than where the 
vines are neglected and permitted to be over- ran with useless 
shoots.-* See May and Jane. 

Destroy Wasps and Snails on Wall- trees. 

In early wall-trees, having fruit beginning to ripen, towards 
the middle or latter end of this month, hang up some phials 
filled witlf sugared water, or beer, &c. in order to catch and 
destroy wasps, and other devouring insects, before they begin 
to attack the choice ripening fruit. 

Let at least three such phials be placed in each of the lar- 
gest trees : and in the lesser trees not less than two ; and this 
would be more particularly expedient this or next month, in the 
early apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, and such-like choice 
kinds $ for the insects which generally, begin to swarm about 
the ripening fruit of wall- trees, will, by the smell of the liquor, 
be deeoyed into the phials and drowned. 

The phials should be often looked over in order to empty 
out such insects as are from time to time catchcd therein. They 
should also be often refilled with a fresh quantity of the above- 
sweetened liquor. 

Continue also to destroy snails on wall-trees, &c. early in a 
morning and in an evening, and after showers of rain. 

These vermin do most damage to the choice wall-fruit, end 
now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and nectarines } which 
trees should now be often diligently looked over, in order to 
take and destroy f 

■ Budding Pruti-totm 

\ Budding may now be performed in apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines, plums, cherries, and peats, anytime in thk mogth, 
in most sorts 5 but the general pn^ripal budding may be per- 
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formed successfully any time from about the middle of this to 
near that of next month at farthes . 

Let every sort be budded upon its proper stock; apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines, should be budded upon plum stocks, 
they generally make the strongest and most lasting trees, whea 
budded upon stocks raised from plum -stones, or stocks raised 
from the suckers of plum-trees ; though all these sorts will aim 
grow upon stocks of one another, raised from the stones of theit 
respective fruits ; and the peaches and nectarines succeed also 
upon almond stocks raised the same way : but the plum-stock 
is always preferable for the general supply. 

Pears may be budded upon pear-stocks j and these must be 
raised by sowing the kernels, as directed in the work of the 
Nursery. Pears also succeed well upon H uince-stocks, and are 
more generally adopted, on which to bud pears to dwarf them 
for wall trees, &c. and will bear sooner. 

Cherries are to be budded principally upon cherry-stocks, 
which must be also raised by sowing the stones. 

And plums should be worked principally upon stocks of their 
own kind, raised from the stones of the fruit, and suckers fronr 
the root of plum-trees. 

Such cherries, plums, or pears, as were budded last summed 
or grafted in the spring, and miscarried, may now be budded 
with any of the same kinds of fruit ; for these trees will succeen 
either by grafting or budding. 

Budding generally succeeds best when performed in cloudy 
weather, or in a morning or an evening ; for tire great power 
of the mid-day son is apt to dry and shrink the cuttings and 
buds in some degree, that the buds would not so readily part 
from the wood of their respective shoots proper for insertion. 
However, where there are large quantities to be budded, it 
must be performed at all opportunities. 

In performing this work, it must be observed, that where 
the tree* are to be raised for walls and espaliers, the budding 
must be performed low in the stock : that is, the height of five 
or six inches from the ground and at five or six feet for stand- 
ards : but for the method of performing this work, see the 
work of the Nursery for this month. 

Budding may also be performed occasiot^ly upon trees tint 
bear fruit 

What is meant by this is, where tnere are wall or espaliet 
trees, that produce fruit not >f the approved kinds, such treel 
may now be budded with the sorts desired ; and the budding 
is to be performed either upon strong shoots of the same sum* 

3 c 
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mer, or upon dean young branches of one or two years’ growth, 
or more, and several buds may be inserted in each tree, in dif- 
ferent parts 5 by which means the wall or espalier will be soon 
covered with ,the desired kinds, and in two or three years after 
budding they will begin to bear. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 


Cockscombs , Tricolors , and other curious annual Plants. 


Bring out now the cockscombs, tricolors, double balsams, and 
all other curious annuals as have, been kept till this time in 
drawing frames or in glass-cases. 

When they are brought out, let them be immediately well 
deared fiom all decayed leaves •, and at the same time stir the 
earth a little in the top of the pots, and then add a sprinkling 
of sifted earth over it- 

AVhen this is done, let the tall growing kinds be each imme- 
diately supported with a neat straight stake of a proper height, 
and let the stem of the plant be tied neatly to it in different 
places. 

Then let every plant be immediately watered, not only in 
the pots, but let the water be given all over the head of the 
plants ; this will refresh them and clear their leaves from dust, 
and make the plants in general have a more clean, lively 
appearance ; they are then to be placed where they are to re- 
main. 

They must, in dry weather, be very duly supplied with water, 
and this must be practised in general to all such annuals as 
are planted in pots. 

Transplant Annuals into the Borders , fyc* 

Where there are any kinds of transplanting annual plants 
still remaining in the nursery-beds, &c. they should in the 
beginning of the month be taken up with balls, or with as much 
earth as you can about their roots, and planted in the borders 
or places allotted for them to blow } observing, in this business, 
if showery weather happens in the proper time, it would be of 
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essential advantage to take that opportunity in their transplan- 
tation. 

Let every plant as soon as planted, be immediately watered, 
and such as have long steins must be supported with stakes. 

The Care of choice Carnations. 

Continue the attendance and care of the choice Kinds of car- 
nations to supply those in pots with proper waterings, and to 
support the flower-stalks both of these and all others in general 
in an upright growth. 

In some choicer kinds, observe their flower-pods ; and as 
they begin to break for flowering, if any seem to advance irre- 
gularly, they may be assisted by opening the pods a little on 
♦he opposite side, as directed in the last **«onth to promote the 
regular spreading. 

To presei ve thesp carnations longer in beauty, they should, 
when in bloom, be protected from wet aud the mid-day sun, 
and from the depredation of vermin, such as earwigs, &c which 
eat off the flower petals at the bottom. 

The most ready method to do this, is to place the pots where 
they can be occasionally shaded and sheltered ; but principally 
upon some kind of elevated stand or stage, which should be a 
slight wooden erection, having a platform about two feet, or 
two and a half high, and w ide enough to contain two or three 
rows of pots ; the length in proportion to the number ot pots 
intended to place thereon ; and to have the top covered with 
an awning supported at a convenient height to defend, but not 
to bide the flowers, and constructed with small rafters, in the 
manner of the roof of a house, or archway, a foot wider than 
the stage, and supported upon a row of posts on each side, or 
upon only one row of posts, erected along the middle. 

The posts must be about two inches square, and stand about 
five or six feet asunder, of proper height to support the roof 
in such a manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the 
scorching heat of the sun, and at the same time to admit of 
viewing them with pleasure. 

The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be covered with 
painted canvass or oiled , paper } or for w’act of these, with 
some large thick garden mats. And to prevent the approach 
of creeping insects, the bottom posts are sometimes placed 
through perforated, small leaden or earthen cisterns, which 
being filled with water, prevent the vermin from i.sccnding 
the stage. 

But in default of the opportunity cf having such a stage as 
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above, a temporary one may be made by ranging two row* of 
planks, either upon short posts half a yard high, or large gar- 
den pots turned the mouth downwards : and if these latter are 
placed in wide earthen pans of water, it will retard the progress 
of creeping insects from ascending to the dowers. 

Do not forget to refresh the pots of these carnation plants in 
general with frequent waterings ; they will require some every 
day or two in very hot weather. 

Likewise observe to continue the dower-stalks of these plants 
tied up neatly to the sticks placed for their support. 

Sensitive Plants. 

The sensitive plants, where any have been raised in the hot- 
beds of tender annuals, should still either be continued if but 
of small size, to forward their growth, or otherwise protected 
under glasses, &c. whereby to preserve their sensitive pro- 
perty* which is generally the most lively when kept in a hot- 
house. 

But being raised as above, to some advanced growth, tney 
may, during the summer, be preserved in a green- house, -glass- 
case, or garden- frame under glasses ; for when fully exposed 
to the open air, they lose much of their sensation, in which 
consists the principal merit of these plant*, chiefly for curi- 
osity. 

These plants are singulary curious on aeoount of their leaves, 
consisting each of numerous minute pinnae, which, on the least 
touch, quickly contract themselves, and do not recover again in 
less than an hoHr. 

Lay Carnations and double Sweet- Williams. 

Continue to lay carnations to propagate them 5 and also 
double sweet-williams. 

This work may be performed any time in this month ; but 
the sooner it is done the better ; and the same method is to be 
practised now, as directed in June. 

Examine the layers from time to time, and see they keep 
securely in their places ; where any have started, let them be 
pegged down again in their proper position. 

Let them in dry weather, be often watered ; and let this al- 
ways be done with moderation* 

Transplant Camatjon Layers. 

Take off and transplant such carnation layers as were layed 
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about the middle or towards the latter end of June. They will, 
by the last week in this month, be tolerably well rooted. 

Let them at that Lime be examined, and if they have xnacL 
tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great care, cutting 
them clean off to the old stool, and raise them carefully out o« 
the earth withes full roots as possible : then let the lower naked 
part of the 6 talks be cut off close to the slit rooty part of the 
layer 3 and cut off the tops of the leaves, and let them be im- 
mediately planted. 

The layers may either be planted in beds, or the choicest 
kinds planted singly in small pots ; and set the pots immedi- 
ately in a shady place 3 and let the whole be directly watered % 
and this repeated occasionally till the plants have taken fresh 
root. They are to remain in growth in the beds or small pots 
till October, &c. or following spring, then to be transplanted 
with a ball of earth about the roots into larger pots, borders, 
&c. where they are to remain to blow. 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations, should, 
when taken off, be planted in beds of rich earth. 

Let the beds be three or four leet wide, and rake the surface 
even ; and then plant the layers in rows, about six indies 
asunder, and let them be directly watered, continuing them in 
this bed to get strength till October, November, or February, 
or March 3 they are then to be taken up with balls, and plan- 
ted in the borders. 

Propagate Pinks by Pipings, $c. 

•Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks, &c. the begin- 
ning or middle of this month for propagation, in the manner 
related in June, taking the young shoots of the year ; they will 
yet take root freely. See June 

Transplanting perennial Plants . 

Transplant where it was not done in June, the perennial and 
biennial plants, which were sown in March or April, &c. 

The wail* flowers and -stock July- flowers in particular, will 
now want transplanting from the seed- bed, and also the sweet- 
williams, columbines, Canterbury, or pyramidal bell-flowers, 
with the Greek valerian, tree-primrose, single scarlet-lychnis, 
and rose-campions ; French honey-suckles and holly-hocks, 
carnations, pinks, rockets, scabius, campanulas, and all others 
of the perennial and biennial kinds. 

They should now be planted in nursery-beds. Prepare beds 
for that purpose, three feet and a half broad 3 rake the surface 
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even, and then immediately put in the plants, each sort sepa- 
rate, five or six rows in each bed, and about six or eight inches 
asunder in the row 3 let them be directly watered, and occa- 
sionally afterwards, till they have struck good root. 

Let them remain in these beds to acquire a proper growth 
and strength for a final transplantation next October, Novem- 
ber, or in the spring ; then taken up with balls, and planted 
in the borders, dr where intended 3 or some of the more curW- 
ous may also be planted in pots : all of which will flower in 
perfection next year. # 

But of the stock July-flowers, I would advise to plant a good 
portion at once, where they are to remain in beds, borders, or 
pots, as explained in June. 


Auricula Plants in Pots. 

Look now and then to the choice auricula plants in pots. 
When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let them 
be immediately taken off, and let no weeds grow in the pots. 

The plants will also iu d;y weather require to be pretty often 
vratei^d, and this must not be omitted. 

Where any of the above plants furnish strong bottom off- 
sets from the root, they may he detached and planted in a 
shady border, giving proper waterings. 

Transplant the seedling Auriculas and Polyanthuses. 

Transplant the seedling auriculas which were sown last au- 
tumn, or early in the spring, as also the polyanthuses that were 
sown in the spring teason 3 for it is now time to move them 
out of the seed-bed- 

Choose a spot for them, well defended from the mid-day sun. 
Let the ground be very neatly dug ; rake the surface even, and 
immediately put in the plants. 

Let them be plauted about four inches asunder, each way, 
observing to close the earth very well about them ; and let 
them be gently wate-ed. They must after this be kept clear 
from weeds, and in dry weather should be moderately watered 
every two or three days during the summer season. 


Take up bulbous Roots. 

Take up bulbous roots where necessary to be done, agreea- 
ble to the hints given in the two former months.— Many 
sorts will now be past flowering, and their leaves will be decay- 
ed, and may then be taken up in order to separate the off-sets 
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from the principal roots j such as crown imperials, lilies, bul- 
bous irises, and narcissuses * some late tulips and hyacinths, 
and many other bulbs. 

Let them be taken up in a dry time, and separating the off- 
sets from the larger, or parent bulbs j some, or the whole may 
occasionally either be planted again soon after this removal, or 
more generally the main bulb ; and larger off-sets, properly 
dried, cleaned, and put up till October or November, when 
the borders and beds may be more conveniently dug, aud the 
roots regulaily planted. 

The small off-set9 which arc taken at any time from bulbous 
roots, should, as many as you want, be planted by themselves 
in a nursery-bed, and there remain a year or two to gather 
strength, and then are to be planted out among the other proper 
r oots in beds or borders. 

Scar let -Lychnis, fyc. 

The double scarlet-lychnis, and several other plants of the 
like kind, may still be propagated by cuttings. 

The cuttings must be of the youngest flower-stems, or such 
as are not become hard and ligneous, and should be planted the 
beginning of this month, otherwise they will not root freely : 
they are now to be prepared and planted in the manner as 
mentioned in the last month, and to be treated in every reject 
as there directed. 

Mow Grass - Walks and Lawns. 

Mow grass- walks and lawns regularly in proper time, before 
the grass grows very rank, performing it generally in dewy 
mornings, or wheu the grass is wet, about once a week or 
fortnight, which will keep the grass mostly in tolerable good 
order. 

The grass-walks, lawns, &c. should also be now and then 
rolled, to render the surface firm and even, and is a great 
addition to the general requisite neatness of all ornamental 
lawns, and other grass compartments ; likewise proper rolling 
also renders the grass much easier to be mown } and with much 
more exactness and expedition. 

The edges of grass bounding gravel-walks, shrubbery-clumps, 
borders, &c. should be kept trimmed in close and regular. 

Gravel - Walks . 

Gravel- walks should also be kept exceedingly clean .and neat. 
Let no weeds grow, nor suffer any sort of litter to remain upoo 
them $ and let them also be duly roiled. 
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To keep these walks in decent order, they should, at this 
season, be generally rolled at least once or twice every week. 

Cut Box-Edgings. 

Continue to cuUor dip edgings of box where it was not done 
the former month. 

Let this be done in a moist time ; for when box is cut in dry 
hot weather, it is apt to change to a rusty brown hue, and make 
a very shabby appearance ; observe in clipping these edgings 
to cut them regularly even at top and both sides ; and to keep 
them pretty low, and do not let them get too broad. 

Never let them grow higher than about two or three inches 
at most, and very little broader than two ; they will then ap- 
pear neat 


Clip Hedges. 

Now also clip hedges in general, if not done in June. In 
doing this work, it should be observed, that such hedges as are 
trimmed in the beginning of this month will most generally need 
to be cut again in six weeks or two months time. 

Therefore, when only one cutting in a season is intended, any 
requisite clipping may either l>e performed now, any time this 
month, or deferred until the latter end thereof, or beginning or 
middle of August, according as opportunity or convenience may 
suit, agreeable to the above intimations ; but where there are 
regular hedges of hornbeam, elm, lime, thorn, privet, yew, 
holly, or such-like edges in gardens, either by way of fence or 
ornament, they should, in order to keep them perfectly neat 
and close, be dipped twice in the summer. 

The first clipping should be performed about Midsummer, 
or within a fortnight before or after that time j and the second 
should be done in the beginning or middle, or, at latest, towards 
the latter end of August ; and as they will not shoot again the 
same year, they wiU remain in close neat order till next sum- 
mer. 


Regulating the Flower Borders , Shrubberies, fyc. 

Continue to keep proper regulation and neatness in the ge- 
neral flower borders, shrubberies, and other similar compart- 
ments ; all which, at this season, should be preserved in the 
completest good order. 

In the general principal flower-herders, beds, &c. should have 
particular attention to eradicate all weeds by hoeing or hand- 
weeding, as may be e or enieni, is proper time, in their curly 
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advancing growth $ and carefully adjust any irregularity and 
unseemly disorder iu the flower- plants $ then let the borders 
and other compartments be run over udth the rake neatly, clear- 
ing off all the loose weeds and other rough litter j forming a 
:iean even surface ; and thus the borders, &c. and their various 
flowers, will have a neat orderly agreeable appearance. 

The clumps and other compartments planted with flowering 
shrubs and evergreens should also be kept very clean from 
weeds, especially where the shrubs stand wide enough to dis- 
cover the ground, which when weeds appear, should be hoed, 
and then neatly raked. 

Look at this time over the flowering shrubs and evergreens, 
and, with a knife, let Such as are grown rude be trimmed. 

That is, where .any hhrubs nave produced strong and ram- 
bling shoots, so as either those of the di^erent shrubs interfere 
considerably with each other, or of any particular shrubs, ex- 
tending very disorderly in a rude, rambling, or straggling 
gjowth, let the shpots of such shrubs be now either cut out, 
shortened, or reduced to some order, as to continue the head 
of the plant somewhat regular : and also that every shrub 
mav be seen distinctly without crowding upon one another. 

Continue to stake and tie up the stems of such flowering 
plants as stand in need of support. 

There are now many sorts that demand that care, and it 
should always be done in due time before the plants are broken 
by the Wind, o*: heavy rains, or borne down by their own weight, 
or become of any very irregular growth. And in Btaking or 
tying up^the different kinds, observe, as said in the last month, 
to let every stake be well proportioned to the height of the 
plant it is to support ; for it looks ill to see the naked ends of 
stakes or sticks standing up high above the plants. 

Observe also to let the stems of the plants be tied op in a 
neat regular manner to the stakes, according to their nature of 
growth : and let the tying be also done in a neat manner, no* 
suffering long ragged ends of the tying to hang dangling in 
sight : this is often disregarded, but it has a slovenly appear- 
ance. 

Go now and then round the bo/ders, and cut down the de* 
caved flower-stalks of such plants as are past flowering, 

But this is now principally to be understood of the perennial 
and biennial fibrous-rooted plants: many of these kinds wil. 
now be gradually going out of bloom, and the flower-stalks de- 
caying j and which, according as the flower declines (except ia 
such where seed i* wanted) , should generally be cut down close 
it i) 
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to the bead of the plant \ and, at the same time clear each plant 
from decayed leaves $ and thus the plants, though past flower- 
ing, will appear more lively and decent, and the advancing 
flowers of others will show to greater advantage. 


THE NURSERY. 


Budding. — Directions for performing that Work. 


Budding or inoculating trees and shrubs may now be perfor- 
med in general, bpth upon fruit-trees, and various others occa- 
sionally, to propagate their different varieties \ allotting each 
sort the proper stocks on which to bud them, generally of their 
own family, or nearly allied. 

May now inoculate apricots, peaches, and nectarines in gene- 
ral, towards the middle of the month ; and the proper stocks 
on which to bud these sorts are principally those of plums, raised 
most generally from the stones of the fruit, as directed in the 
work of the Nursery for February, March, October, and Novem- 
ber, &c; and when the stocks are in the third year’s growth, 
or when from about half an inch, or a little less, to about an 
inch in diameter, in the place where the bud is to be inserted, 
they are .then of a proper size for that operation. 

These stocks may also be raised from suckers which rise from 
the roots of plum-trees ; and occasionally by layers, to obtain 
stocks of some particular sorts of plums, more peculiaHy favour- 
able for some choice sorts of peaches, &c. than the chance seed- 
ling and sucker stocks. 

And may now also bud plums, pears, and cherries j* and let 
these sorts be also budded upon proper stocks. 

Plums should be budded upon plum- stocks, raised from the 
stones or suckers. Pears succeed best when budded upon pear 
and quince-stocks, raised by sowing the kernels 5 but the 
quince-stocks are also raised from cuttings, or by layers or 
suckers from the roots of the trees. , 

The quince is the proper stock whereon to bud pears as are 
intended to be dwarfs for walls or espaliers 5 and thoic for full 
standards should be budded on pear- stocks, or upon quince- 
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stocks for small standards, and on which they will generally 
bear sooner. 

In performing the operation of budding uit-trees, regard 
most be had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the 
wall or espalier, or for a standard j and must be accordingly 
performed lower or higher in the stock ; but remember that the 
head of the stock is not now to be cut off. 

Where the trees are intended for the wall or espalier, the 
budding must always be done near the ground ; that is, choose 
a smooth pait of the stock at about the height, of six or eight 
inches, and in that part of the stock let the bud be inserted. 

This is the proper height to bud the stocks,. in order to raise 
dwarf-trees, or common wall-trees, and for espaliers ; they 
will then readily furnish the vsall or espalier, from the very bot- 
tom, with proper bearing wood. 

But when it is intended to raise standard trees, either com- 
mon detached standards, or for walls, &c. the budding must be 
performed higher in the stocks. 

To raise full, and half-standards, the stocks may be budded 
at the height of three, four, or even six feet. But for this pur- 
pose mind to choose stocks that are grown to a proper size, 
for this must always be observed when the stocks are to be 
budded at that height ; or, for dwarf standards, may bud low- 
er in the stocks, six to twelve or eighteen inches. 

The manner of performing the work of budding, or inoculat- 
ing, is this : — 

In the Arst place, be provided with a proper budding-knife, 
or sharp pen-knife, with a flat ivory haft. The haft should be 
somewhat taper, and quite thin at the end ; which knife and 
haft is to be used as hereafter directed ; and also provide some 
new bhss mats for bandages ; and let this, befc~e you use it, 
be soaked in water. 

In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cuttings of 
the respective trees from which you intend to take the buds $ 
these cuttings must be shoots of the same summer’s growth, 
and must be cut from such trees as are iu health, bear well, 
and shoot freely, minding to choose such shoots as have 
middling strength, and are free iu their growth, but not luxuri- 
ant. 

Having your cuttings, knife, bass, aud every thing ready, 
then proceed in the following manner : — 

Having recourse to the proper stocks for budding, the buds 
are to be inserted into the side one on each stock, at the height 
before explained ,• the heads of the stocks to remain entire for 
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the present, and continued till ne*t spring j only, preparatory 
to tho budding, to cut away now any lateral shoots from the 
stock, near where the bud is to be inserted : then, in a smooth 
part of the side of the stock, with the above-mentioned knife, 
make a cross cut into the rind or bark quite to the firm wood ; 
then from the middle of the cross cut, let another be made 
downwards, about an inch and a half or two inches in length, 
so that the two cuts together form a T, in which insert the 
bnd. 

Then get one of your cuttings or shoots, and take off the bnd 
m this manner : — 

You are to begin toward the lower, or biggest end of the 
shoot ; and in the first place, cut off all the leaves, but observ- 
ing to leave part of the foot-stalk of each remaining ; then, 
about an inch below the lower bud, or eye, make a cross cut 
in the shoot, almost half way through, with the knife slanting 
upward, and with a clean cut bring it out about half an inch 
above the eye or bud, detaching the bud with part of the bark 
and wood thereto, Then immediately let that part of tho wood 
which was taken off with the bud be separated from the bark 
in wlihh is contained the bui ; and this is readily done with 
your knife, placing the point of it between the bark and wood 
at one end, aud so pul) tne woody part, which will readily 
part from the bark ; ther. quickly examine the inside to ree if 
the internal eye of the bud be left ; for if there appears t smaJ 
hole, the eye is gone with the wood, and is therefore useless . 
take another ; but if thaw, oe no hole, the bud is good, and ir 
to be immediately inserted in the stock ; obsecving for the re- 
ception of the bud, to i aise gently with the haft of your knife 
the bark of the stock on each side of the perpendicular slit, 
from the cross cut above, and directly introduce the bud with 
the bark-side outward, inserting it gently in between the bark 
agd the wood, placing it as smooth as possible, with the eye 
of the bud in the middle, and with its central point upwards ; 
observing, if the bud be too long for the incision in the stock, 
shorten it accordingly, when inserted* by a clean cot of the 
knife, so as, to ipakje it slip in readily, and lie perfectly close 
in every part. 

Having thus fixed the bud, let the stock in that part be imme- 
diately bound round with, a string of new bass mat, beginning 
a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, drawing it closely 
tound to about an inch above the top of the slit $ but bp sure 
to. miss the eye of the bud, bringing, the tying close to it below 
and above, only ju$t leaving the eye of the bnd open $ tying 
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the bandage close and neatly ; and this finishes the wotk for 
tue present 

in three weeks or a month after the inoculation is performed, 
the bads will have united with the stock, which is discoverable 
by the bud appearing plump > and those that have not taken 
will appear black and decayed : therefore let the bandages ot 
those which have taken be loosened ; and this is done in order 
to give free course to the sap, that the bud, according as it 
swells, may not be pinched ; for were the bandages suffered to 
feraain as first tied, they would cramp the buds, and spoil them. 
To prevent this, it would be most adviseable to loosen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at farthest, a month after budding : 
which concludes the work till next March ; as until which time 
the bud remains dormant, then it shbots forth with vigour. 

At that time, i. e. the beginning of Mar h, you are to observe, 
that as the heads of the stocks are still remaining, they must 
then be cut down L>ar the place of inoculation, that the whole 
nourishment may go to that part, for the growth of the advanc- 
ing bud shoot to form the future tree y therefore, observing to 
cut down or head eacn stock either about a hand's breadth 
above the insertion of the bud ; and this part of the stock left 
above, may remain till uext spring ; and will servs whereto to 
tie, for support, the main shoot, which the bud of inoculation 
makes the first summer ; or you may head the stock down at 
once almost close near the bud, or but a little above, cuUimr 
behind it in a slanting manner upward. See new-budded trees 
in March , &c. 

After this heading down of the stocks, the buds will soon 
after push forth strongly, one shoot from each, generally ad- 
vancing in strong growth, two or three feet long the same 
year. 

The most general season to bud or inoculate is from about 
the beginning and middle of this month, till near the same time 
in August* according to the forwardness in growth of the shoots 
of the different trees you would bud from $ and this you may 
always easily kuow by trying the buds and when they will 
readily part from the wood, as above-mentioned in the work, 
it is then the proper time to bud the several kinds of fruit, 
and other trees and shrubs that will grow by that method. 

Examine the Trees which were budded last Summer . 

Look over the trees whioh were budded last summer, and 
let all the shoots that arise from the stock, besides the bud 
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shoot, be displaced j for these would rob the proper shoot of 
some nourishment. • 

The buds will now have made vigorous shoots ; if any seem 
to require support, let them now be properly secured, either 
with stakes, or tied to that part of the stock left above the bud, 
when headed down. 


Grafted Trees . 

Grafted trees should also be at times looked over, i* order 
to displace all such shoots as are at any time produced from 
the stocks, &c. 

Examine also if any of the grafts have made such vigorous 
shoots as to require support, and let them be secured. 

Transplant seedling Firs . 

This is now a proper time to thin and transplant some of 
the choicest kinds of seedling firs and pines. 

But this is to be understood principally where the plants 
stand very thick in the. seed Led, and it is better (though at 
this season it is attended with trouble) than to suffer them all 
to rimain in the seed-bed till the spring, because, where they 
stand very thick, they would be apt to draw, and spoil one 
another. 

They will succeed very well when transplanted at this time, 
but require particular care to shade and water them. 

Beds must be prepared for them about three or four feet 
broad } the surface mi-st be raked even, and then put in the 
plants about three or four inches apart, and let them be im- 
mediately gently watered. 

The plants must be shaded every day from the sun, until 
they have taken root : and this must not be omitted, otherwise 
the full sun would soon exhaust their essentials of vegetation ; 
and let them also be duly supplied with proper waterings in dry 
weather $ both till fresh-rooted, and afterwards occasionally , 
but always moderately. 

They will soon take root, provided they are duly treated as 
above directed j and will get some strength by Michaelmas, to 
enable them to endure the cold in winter} and those which 
remain in the seed-bed will have more room to proceed in a 
stronger growth, giving them directly a good watering, as soon 
as the others are thinned out, to settle the loosened earth close 
about their roots } and they will be mostly of proper growth 
for planting out as above, in autumn or following spring. 

But, to repeat the caution, be sure to let such seedim 


tgs as 
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are transplanted at this time be properly shaded from the sun 
or all will be lost. 

Inoculate and lay curious Shrub * . 

Inoculate roses. This is to be understood principally of some 
of the curious kinds, such as the moss Provence, and others 
that seldom produce suckers, or at least but very Sparingly ; for 
it is by suckers from the root that most of the common kinds 
of roses are propagated. 

Therefore such kinds of roses as ^end up no suckers may be 
propagated by inoculation, and this is the proper time. 

The budding is to be performed upon stocks raised from rose 
suckers that have been transplanted, from any of the common 
Uuds. 

Some sorts of roses as do not produce suckers may also be 
} opagaled by layers which should be laved in the autumn sea- 
sou ; or some of the ° ime year’s shoots may be layed at Mid- 
summer and the beginning of this month $ and they will some- 
times be rooted by Michaelmas. 

Jasmines of some particular sorts being propagated princi- 
pally by budding, such as the Italian and some other curious 
kinds, may now be performed in general auy time this month •, 
the common white Jasmine is the proper stock upon which to 
bud most of the sorts. 

Some of the curious sorts of Jasmines may also be propaga- 
ted by layers, but which should generally be laid in the spring, 
the ycung branches of the last \ear ; or if some of the young 
shoots of the same year be layed in June, and beginning of this 
month, the) will sometimes put out the roots the same reason, 
well rooted by autumn. 

And some of the cm ions sorts may also be propagated by 
cuttings, particularly that called the Cape Jasmine ; but these 
should be planted in pots plunged in a hot- bed. This sort must 
be kept in the green-house all winter. 

This is also the proper time to inoculate many other curious 
kinds of trees and shrubs, such as are occasionally propagated 
by that process. 

Watering. 

Watering in very dry weather must still be duly practised in 
the seed-beds of trees and shrubs, &c. 

These beds of the more delicate kinds of small young seedlings, 
will, in a very dry time, require to be watered, at least once 
every two or three days $ am it will be a great advantage lo 
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tiie growth of the young plants in general 3 but let the water-* 
ings be done with moderation > not to water too heavily, or to 
give too much at any one time. 

Cleaning and regulating the Nursery. 

Should continue proper care to keep the nursery clean and 
in decent regular order j let weeds be diligently eradicated 
Wherever they appear in advancing growth j and particularly in 
the seed-beds of small young plants of any kind. 

Nothing is so destructive in seed-beds as large weeds j they 
should be therefore always taken oat with care, before they grow 
to any great head 5 for if permitted to grow considerably, and 
continue in a large over-running growth, they will do the young 
trees and shrubs of every kind more injury in two or three weeks 
at this season, than they would be able to recover in twelve 
month*. x 

Let the nursery in general be kept always as clean as possible 
from weeds j for this will not only be an advantage to the 
plants, but it also looks well to se^ a nursery clean. 

When weeds appear between rows of transplanted trees, such 
may b« at all times easily and expeditiously’ destroyed, by ap- 
plying a good sharp hoe to them in dry days. 

One thing is to be particularly observed in the article of 
weeds 3 viz. not to suffer them in any part of the nursery to 
stand to perfect their seeds, for was that permitted, the seeds 
would 6hed upon the ground, and lay a foundation for a seven 
year's crop. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Orange awl Lemon Trees* 

Orange and lemon- trees should now be well attended when the 
weather is dry, in order to supply them with water at least two 
or three times a week j or sometimes every day in very hot dry 
weather. . 

Where any orange and lemon-trees have now a great crop of 
young fruit- set upon them, should be looked over with atten- 
tion, in Order to thin the fmit, where they are produced consi- 
derably too close to one another in clusters. 
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In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no fruit 
oo near to one another in clusters j and let the number of fruit 
)n the different trees be proportioned in some degree to the 
>articular strength and growth of each, leaving, however, a 
plentiful supply in moderation j thinning them only where in 
:lusters, and where very thickly set ; and generally leave the 
principal supply chiefly on such shoots or branches as have 
ipparently strength enough to bring them to some tolerable pro- 
per size j and let the number of fruit on each branch be pro- 
portioned accordingly, being careful to leave the forwardcst, 
most promising, and best-placed fruit, not too many on a weak- 
y tree, and observe a proper medium in general. 

Those treej which have now a sufficient quantity of fruit set 
ipon them may be divested of all flowers that afterwards make 
heir appearance, if wanted for domestic occasions, so as there 
nay be no unnecessary growth to exhaust the nourishment 
vbich is now so necessary to the growth of the new-set 
ruit. 


Refreshing the Orange and Lemon - Tree Tubs with new 
Earth . 

.Where the pots or tubs of orange-trees were not lately re- 
reshed with some new earth applied to the top a small depth 
n the former months, that work should now be performed ; it 
vill be of great use in forwarding the growth of the new set fruit, 
tnd it will also greatly enliven the plants, and do them much 
tood. 

In doing this take care to loosen the earth in the top of the 
x>ts or tubs to a little depth, and take some out j then fill it 
jp again directly with fresh earth, and give it some water. 

Propagate various Exotics by Cuttings , fyc. 

Plant cuttings or slips of myrtles, to propagate them $ also 
geraniums and African sages, cistuses, and several other exotic 
shrubs, which may be propagated by planting cuttings of the 
young shoots thereof any time In this month ; but if done the 
beginning of the month, there will be the greater chance of their 
succeeding. 

Several sorts will readily take root in common earth, with- 
out the assistance of artificial warmth, and particularly most 
of the shrubby kinds of geraniums $ but all the sorts of cuttings 
may be greatly forwarded if planted in pots, and plunged in a 
ooderate hot- bed. 

3 e 
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In choosing the cuttings, &c. let them be taken from such 
trees as are healthy and strong, and shoot freely. Choose pro- 
per shoots ; these should now be principally of the same sum- 
mer’s growth, taking them off in proper lengths, about three, 
four, or five, to six, or eight inches j but the myrtle cuttings 
not more than about three or four inches long ; and the gera- 
niums may be five, six, or eight inches, or more. 

Having procured such cuttings as above, let the leaves be 
taken off more than half way up, and then plant them. 

But although the above cuttings, and several others of the 
hardier sorts of green-house shrubs, will take root without the 
help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above hinted, all the 
shrubby kind of geraniums, also the myrtles, &c. which will 
grow in a bed or pots of common earth ; yet, if planted in pots 
and plunged in a gentle heat, either of any common hot-bed, 
or the bark-bed in the stove, &c. it would greatly forward their 
rooting. 

However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, and 
that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, or any 
other of the common green-house shrubs, by cuttings, let some 
wide earthen garden-pans, or otherwise large pots of rich light 
earth be prepared. 

Into those pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two, three, 
or four inches apart, according to their size of growth, and the 
quantity intended of the different sorts of plants ; inserting 
each cutting two thirds into the earth ; or small myrtle cuttings 
within an inch of their tops ; others of larger sizes inserted with 
the tops, two, three, or four inches above ; but the geraniums, 
and some others of similar growth, will succeed by much larger 
cuttings than myrtles, and other hard wooded shrubby kinds. 

As soon as they are planted, give a moderate watering, and 
this settles the earth close about every plant. 

Then immediately place the pots either in one of the common 
garden-frames, and put on the lights, or you may cover down 
each pot with a hand or bell glass. 

After this the cuttings ate to be occasionally sbaded with 
single mats, in the middle of hpt days when the sun shines, till 
they are rooted, and must be moderately watered. 

But, as before observed, the cuttings of most sorts of gera- 
niums in particular, being planted either in a shady border, or 
in pots placed in a similar situation, or occasionally shaded, 
they will mostly soon strike root, and grow freely at top. 

It is the best method to plant the myrtles and all other cut- 
tings and slips of green-house plants in pots, &c. $ and then. 
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if they should pot happen to be well rooted before winter, the 
pots with the cuttings can be moved into the green-house. 

For some further particulars in planting myrtle cuttings, see 
June. 


Plant Cuttings, fyc. of succulent Plants. 

This is also a proper time to plant cuttings and slips of most 
kinds of succulent plants. 

Particularly euphorbiums ; all the sorts of ficoideses and 
sedums, with the torch thistle : and the other kinds of cereuses, 
and also the Indian fig ; and many other succulent kinds. 

The method of propagating these kin<Js of plants is easy 
enough 5 it is done principally by cuttings $ and the management 
of them is this : — 

In the first place, it will be proper to observe, that the cuttings 
of mauy of these kinds of plants will take root tolerably free 
in a bed or pots of light compost, without the help of artificial 
heat $ but yet the assistance of a moderate hot-bed would make 
them more certainly take root, and in a much shorter time ; 
either placed in a bark-bed of a hot-house, &c. or upon any 
common hot-bed, either made of dung or tan- bark j the latter 
is the best j but where that is not, dung will do. Make a bed 
for a frame, or some hand-glasses, and cover the dung four or 
five inches deep with light earth, or with old tan-bark. 

Next, let it be observed, that as lfiany of the succulent plants 
differ widely in the manner of their growth, no particular length 
can be properly assigned the cuttings, but must be taken as 
they can be found, from two or three to six, seven, or eight 
inches in length, according to the growth of the particular 
plants. 

Having fixed upon the cuttings, let them wuh a sharp knife 
be separated at one cut, firom the mother-plant, or some sorts 
slipped off, and then be immediately laid in a dry place in the 
green house, &c. out of the sun, till the bottom, or cut part 
be dried or healed over ; because, if they were to be planted 
before that was effected, the moisture from the wound would, 
in the very succulent kinds, rot the cutting in that part. 

When they have lain a few days, or probably, in some of the 
most succulent kinds, a week or more; they will be in proper 
order for planting : let some pots be filled with dry light com- 
post ; this being done, plant the cuttings in the pots, several 
in each of the smaller cuttings, or in some larger sorts, plant 
them singly in small pots, and close the earth well about 
them. 
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Then immediately plunge the pots to tlieir rims, either in 
the hot-house bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, under the 
glasses, and shade them with mats, in the middle of sunny 
days, till the cuttings are rooted, and give now and then a little 
water. 

But as, in default of a hot-bed, many of the green-house 
succulent cuttings will take root in any common light earth, 
they may either be planted in such, or in pots, plunging these 
into the earth, and cover them either with hand-glasses, or a 
frame and gasses, managing them as above. * 

Likewise suckers of succulent exotics may be planted now, 
such as those of aloqp and many other sorts, in pots of light 
soil j watered and placed in a shady situation till they strike 
fresh root. 

Watering and cleaning the Green-house Plants . 

In dry weather, the green-house plants in general should be 
very duly supplied with wt»ter $ as the earth in the pots, &c, 
will now dry very fast, and require to be often moistened. 

Some of these plants will require a little water, in dry wea- 
ther every day j particularly the plants in small pots. Others 
will need a refreshment every other day • and some once ia 
three or four days, according to the size of the different pots 
or tubs, and as they are less or more exposed to the sun. Let 
them, therefore, be looked over every day, and let such as want 
water be accordingly supplied with that article. 

But let this be now particularly observed in such places where 
the plants are exposed to the full sun j for in such a situation 
the plants will want to be very often watered, or mostly every 
day when very hot weather. 

Let the plants be cleared from decayed leaves j and let all 
the pots and tubs be also kept always very clean and neat, 
clearing away all rising weeds, and any sorts of loose litter ; 
and loosen and freshen the surface of the earth in thi pots. 


Shifting into larger Pots . 

Where any of the green-house plants, young or old, are in 
want of larger pots, they must still be removed into such. 

In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out of 
the present pot, with the ball entire ; and then, with a sharp 
knife, pare off anv decayed or dry matted roots on the sides and 
feoitom of the ball of earth $ and at the same time take away a 
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little of the outward old earth, both from the sides and bottom 
of the ball. 

The ball being thus trimmed, set the plant immediately in 
the larger pot, and fill np all around with some fresh earth, and 
then give some water. 

The pots are then to be removed to a somewhat shady situ- 
ation, not immediately under trees, &c. but where the plants 
may enjoy the free air above, and umbrous protection from the 
son in the great heat of the day ; and supply them with proper 
waterings. 

Loosening and giving some fresh Earth to the Pots in 
general 

At this time it will be proper to examine the earth in all the 
pots and tubs ; and where it is inclinable to bind, let the sur- 
face be carefully loosened to a little depth, breaking the earth 
small with the hand ; and add, at the same time, if not lately 
done in any of the preceding mouths, a little sprinkling of fresh 
earth, and then lay the surface smooth. 

This little dressing will do the plants, at this time, more 
good than many people might think ; bnt in particular to such 
plants as are in small pots. 

Bnt this might now be practised on all the pots and tubs in 
general, and it wonld very much refresh all the different sorts 
of plants, and have a neat appearance of good culture. 

Propagate Green-house Plants by Layers . 

This is still a proper time to make layers of many kinds of 
shrubby exotics of the green-heuse. Let it be observed it is 
the shoots of the summer’s growth that are the most proper 
parts to lay now. 

Many sorts may be propagated by that method, and a trial 
may now be made on such kinds as you desire to increase ; 
but let it be done in the beginning of the month. 

By that method yon may propagate myrtles, jasmines, pome- 
granates, oleanders, granadillas, and such-like shrubs. 

Bud Orange and Lemon-trees* 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month 
you. may begin to bud orange and lemon-trees. * 

These trees are propagated by inoculating them upon stocks 
raised from the kernels of their fruit procured in the spring j 
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and such as are found in rotten fruit are as good as any for this 
purpose. 

These kernels most be sown in the spring (that is, in March 
or April), in £ots of rich earth ; then, in order to forward the 
vegetation of the seed, that the plants may soon come up, and 
advance in a clean free growth several inches high the same 
year, it is adviseable to have the pots plunged in a hot* bed $ and 
in two, three, or four weeks at farthest, the plants will come up, 
when they must be allowed some air and water at times $ in 
six weeks or two months after the plants are up, they may be 
transplanted singly into small pots, or may remain till next 
spring, if very small, and not growing very thick toge- 
ther. 

They most be planted singly, into half-penny or three-farth- 
ing pots, at the same time giving them some water ; the said 
pots are to be plunged into a new hot- bed, observing to give 
air by raising the glasses behind, and shade them in the middle 
of sunny days ; the glasses are to be kept over them constant- 
ly, tiR about the first or second week in August ; bat observ- 
ing as the plants rise in height, to »-aise the frame, that they 
may have full liberty to shoot ; but in August, as above said, 
they are to be exposed by degrees to the open air : this must 
be done by raising the glasses to a good height, and afterwards 
taking them quite away. 

With this management, you may raise them to the height of 
eighteen or twenty inches (especially the second year), by the 
middle of August they must be removed into the green-house 
about a week or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near 
the windows, and tliere to remain all winter. 

Then in the spring (that is, about March or April), it will 
be of much advantage to shift them into large pots ; then to 

te the pots in a gentle hot- bed managed as above, it would 
them forward greatly $ but observing to begin in the 
latter end of May to harden them to the air, and to let them 
enjoy the free air more fully m June and July $ and then ex- 
posed wholly thereto in August, that they may harden in a pro- 
per degree before winter. 

The young plants, thus managed, will in the second or third 
summer, be fit to be inoculated, which must be in the third or 
fourth week in July, or first week in August : at the time of 
budding it will be proper to take them into a green-house, or 
where they can be defended from too much rain, and enjoy the 
light, and plenty of air. When in the green-house, &c. it will 
be proper to turn that side of the plants . wherein the bud is 
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inserted from the sun ; and, when the sun shines freely upon 
the plants, it will be proper to screen them with mats during 
the greatest heat. 

But in order to make the buds take more freely, yon may 
plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark a fort- 
night or three weeks, made in a glass-case, or green-house, or 
any deep bark pit which can be occasionally defended at top 
with glasses, giving plenty of free air ; but removing them out 
of the bark-bed, after remaining therein the above time. 

The plants must be kept in the green-house all winter ; but 
in spring, about the month of March or April, it would be of 
essential advantage to prepare a moderate hot-bed, in a glass- 
case, made with tan-bark, if it can be had $ if not, a bed of 
hot dung, and lay some earth, or rather tan thereon, to plunge 
f he pots in : into either of these beds, tho pots are to be plung- 
ed j observing at this time, to cut the head of the stock off two 
or three inches above the bud. In this bed they must be well 
supplied with water, and fresh air admitted every day, by rais- 
ing or sliding Borne of the glasses a little way open. By the 
middle or latter end of July, the buds will have made shoots 
perhaps a foot or eighteen inches, and sometimes two feet long, 
or more ; at which time you must allow them more and more 
free air every day ; and so begin in August to expose them 
fully, to harden them, so as to he able to stand in the green- 
house all winter among the other plants. 

Any young orange or lemon-trees, or other foreign trees or 
shrubby plants from Italy, &c. that were planted in the spring, 
and plunged in a tan- bed in a glass-case, &c, to forward their 
rooting, and production erf top shoots, should now have a large 
portion of free air admitted, frequently watered, and in very 
hot sunny days be moderately shaded. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


EvRitY calm and clear day, admit air freely injo the hot- 
house. 

For now, as the pine-apples in particular will begin to ripen, 
fresh air is a very necessary article. This is needful to improve 
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Che flavour of the ripening fruit, and also to promote the growth 
of those which are still swelling, and will prove materially be- 
neficial to the exotics in general of this department. So that 
at this season, let the glasses be drawn open some considerable 
width, increasing the portion of air as the heat of the day ad- 
vances. 

The pines must also, in general, be very duly supplied with 
water. They will need it pretty often, but let moderation be 
at all times observed. 

But in particular, snch plants whose fruit is beginning to 
ripen must be very sparingly watered j but it will, notwithstan- 
ding, be proper to allow them some, though too much would 
very much debase the flavour of the fruit. 

Of propagating the Pine- Apple Plants. 

Pine-apple plants are propagated both by planting the crown 
or bead of leaves which grow on the top of the fruit, the suck- 
ers at its base, and by suckers from the root of the old plants. 
Either or all of those methods are equally eligible 5 each fruit 
or apple produces at top one crown or head, and sometimes se- 
veral small suckers at its bast $ and the old plants mostly always 
furnish a supply of bottom suckers ; all which productions, be- 
gin detached and planted, take root freely, become the proper 
successional plants, and in two years will produce fruit in foil 
perfection ; and at the same time a progeny of crowns and 
suckers, as above, for a further succession to succeed the old 
plants, which never produce fruit but once. 

These several productions for propagation, either the crowns 
at the top of the fruit, sacker» at bottom, or suckers from the 
eld plants, are generally fit to take off for planting when the fruit 
is ripe $ and those annexed to the fruit are to be separated at 
the time the fruit is served at table, especially the crowns, and 
reserved for the purpose of propagation, managing them as 
hereafter directed : and the suckers arising immediately from 
the plants may be taken off any time when they are arrived at 
the proper state of growth } which, like those on the fruit, is 
also commonly about the time the fruit has attained to its due 
perfection of ripeness, or very soon after ; they being generally 
arrived to the due maturity to be separated from the mother 
plant, when they are about four or five, to six or seven inches 
long, and their lower part assumes somewhat of a brown co- 
lour. 

But observing, that in consequence of any of the old fruiting 
plants not furnishing bottom suckers, or that the suckers are 
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wry small, aw d that it is required to have as large a supply 
young plants as possible, yon may, as soon as the fruit is cut* 
take up the pots of such plants oat of the h§rk-bed, cut down 
' the leaves to six inches at the bottom, pdt off also the under 
leaves round the bottom of the plant, and then take a little of 
the old earth from the top of the pot, fill it up again with some 
fresh compost and give some water. Then replunge them in a 
tan-bark or dung hot- bed* where there is & tolerable brisk be&jt ; 
and, from time to time, moderately watered. 

The old plants, with this management, will soon put out 
come good suckers ; and when thoy are grown to the length 
of about four, five, or six inches, they are then to be taken off 
from the mother plant, and prepared for planting. 

The management of the suckers in general, as also of the 
Towns, with respect to the purpose of popagatlou and order 
of planting, to fnnusfc a succession of new plants, is as fol* 
lows : — 

The crown which arise upon the top of the fruit and any 
suckers at the base, are to be taken off when the fruit is served 
at table, separated by a gentle twist : then, if wanted for pro- 
pagation, returned to the gardener s care to prepare for plant- 
ing, taking off some of the lower leaves towards the rooting 
part ; aw then lay the plants on a shelf, either in a green- 
house, or shady part of the stove, or that of some dry room, till 
the part thjft adhered to the fruit is perfectly healed, which is 
generally effected in a few days, and are then to be planted 
as below. 

The mot-suckers should be taken from the old plants, when 
the lower end changes somewhat brown, and take off some of 
their under leaves $ then lay them in a dry place tUl the part 
that joined to the plant is healed and become dry and firm, 
which wilLrequire five or six days. 

They are then, both crowns and suckers, to be planted in the 
IcSgwing manner : *- 

Being furnished with some small pots, and having some pro- 
per compost previously prepared, of light rich garden earth, 
mellow surface loam, and rotten dung, having been all wellin- 
'Oorporated together, fill the pots therewith ; which done, let 
cue crown or sucker be planted into each pot, fix it properly, 
and let the earth be well closed, and give each a very little 
water* just to settle the earth equally about the bottom of the 
plants. 

Then let the pots be directly plunged to ttaf rims k the 

. ft* 
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bark-bed. which should be of a tolerable good heat to make 
them strike. 

But for want of convenience# for a bark- bed, ybji may make 
a hot bed of new horse-dung to strike the suckers and crowns, 
and it is a very good method. 

This, bed should be made for one, two, or more garden 
frames, according to the number of plants. The bed must be 
made at least two feet and a half, or three* feet high of dunj;.; 
and as soon as it is made put on the frame ; and in five or six 
days, or at least when the burning heat is over, lay in as much 
tan- bark, either new or old, or any kind of dry-earth, bat tan 
is preferable, as will cover the bed all over, about five or sis 
inches thick. 

Then when the dung has warmed the bark or earth, ana 
having planted the crowns and suckers accordingly, let the pots 
be plunged in it to their rims, and put on the glasses, observ- 
ing to raise them a little every day, to let out the steam and 
to admit air, and shade them from the mid-day sun j and give 
occasional moderate waterings. 

They will thus soon emit radical fibres, strike root in the 
earth, and advance in growth. 

Care of ripe Pine - Apples , and the Crowns of them , for 
Planting . 

As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, care should be had 
to gather them when in due perfection, and before too ripe$ 
generally cnttiog them in a morning ; each with several inches 
of the stalk, and with the crown of leaves at top, till served 
at table. 

Observe, however, when the pine apple is to be eaten, that 
as the crown of leaves which grows at top, and any young 
suckers at the base, being proper for propagating the plants, 
when taken from the fruit, they, if particularly wanted for 
increase, should be saved in proper care, in order for planting. 

These generally make Btrong and healthy plants $ hut be- 
fore the crowns, &c. are planted, let them, as soon as taken 
from the fruit, be laid in a shady place, in the stove, or greens 
house, he. till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted singly 
in small pots, and treated as directed above in the general 
management of the crowns and suckers. 

Shifting the Succession Pine- Apple Plants. 

Now shift the pines which are to produce fruit next season 
into the pots where they are to remain, 
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Bat tins need not be done till the last week m the month j 
or may with equal propriety be deferred till the beginning of 
August : however, if thought convenient, the first-mentioned 
time, let the pots, and a proper quantity of new compost, be 

E rovided, and brought to the place where the plants are : then, 
aving all things ready, let the pots with the plants be taken 
up out of the bark-bed, and let them be shifted according to 
the following method 

In the first place put some compost into each new pot, to 
the depth of two, three, or four inches. Then Jet each plant 
be taken out of its present pot, with the ball, if possible, en- 
tire, and place it immediately into the larger pot, and fill up 
round the ball with more of the compost, and let the top of the 
ball be also covered therewith an inch or two deep 

In this manner let the whole be shifted and let them be 
immediately gently watered, and then plunge tliem directly again 
into the bark- bed. 

But the bark- bed must be first stirred up with a fork to the 
bottom to revive the declining heat ; and at the same time ob- 
serving, that if the bark is much wasted, or is become very 
earthy, and not likely to produce a due warmth, you should add 
about obe-third, or at least one-fourth of new bark or tan, which 
should be previously provided in proper time accordingly ; re- 
moving some of the most earthy parts of the old at top of the 
bed, throw in the new tan $ fork up the old and new well toge- 
ther} and then let the pots be plunged to their rims, and let 
them be placed in a regular manner $ that is, place the largest 
plants in the back row, and so on to the lowest in front. 

Likewise, as above, the yonnger succession pines may also 
be occasionally shifted into larger pots. See August 

Care of Hot-house Plants in general 
Let the general care both of the pines and all the other tender 
exotics of .the stove or hot-house be continued, as in the two 
former months $ giving a large portion of fresh air daily, and 
frequent waterings, &c. 

Continue also to propagate, by cuttings, layers, and suckers* 
such plants as you would increase, plunging the pots thereof in 
the bark-bed. 
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Winter Spinach. 


Now prepare some good ground, where it was not dona last 
month, to sow a full crop of winter spinach j and for early sad 
general spring supply. 

This most be done some time in the first or second week in 
the month, not later ; though in a warm- lying rich ground, it 
would be time enough to sow in the seeond week ; however, 
at any rate do not omit sowing at the above proper time, fckal 
the plants may attain an eligible good growth before winter; 
but if sown much sooner in rich ground, they are apt to get 
rank, and sometimes fly up to seed before that season, or eacly 
in spring. Choose a piece of rich mellow ground for this crop, 
that lies tolerably dry in winter, and open to the winter sun ; 
let this be neatly dug, and immediately sow the seed, and tread 
it down evenly, and then rake it into the ground. 1 

Observe, it is the prickly-seeded or triangular leaved kind 
that is to be sown now, for plants of tins sort will best endure 
the cold and wet in winter. 

When the plants are come up, and got leaves an inch broad, 
or but little more, they must then be thinned and cleared from 
weeds. This may be done either by hand or small hoeing, 
observing to thin the plants regularly, leaving them the distance 
of three or four inches from one another ; they will then have 
proper room to grow stocky, and to spread and gather strength, 
to be able to endure the cold. Besides, when spinach is allow- 
ed room to spread regularly, the plant# wiU produce large and 
thick leaves. 

This crop will produce leaves for gathering the same year t» 
October, November, and during the winter, in open weather, 
and all the spring months till May, 

Sowing Cabbage Seed. 

Sow early and other cabbage seed, to produce plantb for the 
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service of next summer. Also sow the large autumn kinds to 
succeed the summer crops, and for antnmn and winter supply 
the following year. 

The proper early sorts to sow now, are the early dwarf, early 
and large sugar-loaf, and Yorkshire kinds, and the early Batter- 
sea, and Antwerp cabbage. See. See the Catalogue . 

Bat this early seed must not be sown until some time be- 
tween the 6th and the 12th of the month ; nor must it be sown 
later, there being an advantage in sowing it just at that time ; 
for was the seed to be sown sooner, many of the plants would 
be apt to run to seed in March ; and was it to be sown later 
in the mouth, the plants would not get proper strength before 
winter. 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open spot of rick 
^ound, and mark out beds, three feet si"* inches broad, then 
sow the seed moderately thick, each sort separately, and imme- 
diately rake it in wit' a light and even hand. 

Sow also the^seed of the large oblong hollow, large round, 
the drum, or large flat-headed cabbage, the long-sided, and 
other large late kinds, in the beginning of the month, for a full 
crop of large cabbages, both to succeed the early and successi- 
ons] months' crops of the smaller kinds next summer, and for 
general antnmn service this time twelvemonth, and for several 
months after. 

% B<nt the seed of the large late kinds may be sown three or 
four days sooner than the Yorkshire and other early kinds of 
cabbages, as they are not so apt to rnn to seed in the spring, 
&e. — See the Kitchen Garden Catalogue. 

Sow also red cabbage, to raise plants for cabbaging in. fell 
growth next year in autumn. 

I&ewise, for win ter or spring eoleworts, it w ; tl now be pro- 
per to sow some seed of the sugar-loaf and Yorkshire cabbage, 
at the time above-mentioned. See Colew or fa* 

Broccoli. 

Prepare some ground in the beginning of this month to plant 
out a succession®! crop of broccoli fbr winter and next spring 
rappiy. An open quarter, not shaded bv trees, should be cho- 
•» j and spread some rotten dong over the piece, and dig it in 
regtdariy a moderate spade deep ; and this will be of great ad- 
vantage to the plants. 

These plants are now to be planted in rows two feet asun- 
der; and aHow the same distance between plant and plant in 
the vow, and give each plant a Rttfe water, repeating it two or 
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three time* in dry weather to forward their rooting* that Cbey 
may acquire a large growth before winter $ and they will pro- 
duce fine large heads accordingly* some in winter* but in greater 
perfection in the spring. 

Draw the earth about the stems of the broccoli which were 
planted out last month ; for this will strengthen the plants, and 
promote their growth. 


Savoys. 

Finish planting savoys the beginning and middle of this month. 
Plant them in rows two feet asuuder, and set the plants at the 
same distance from one another in tiie row. This plantation 
will come in at a good time, will be handsomely cabbaged in 
November* December* &c. and the plants will continue in excel- 
lent order to supply the table till after Christmas. 

Sowing Winter and Spring Onions . 

Get ready some ground, where it was not done last month, 
to sow a good" crop oi winter and spring onions. 

This being the most eligible season to sow the general crop 
to draw in young growth for winter and spring service, and some 
for early heading summer onions, must be done in, the first, but 
at farthest the second week in the month $ and for that purpose 
choose a clean dry-lying spot ; and when the ground is digged, 
mark out beds three feet and a half, or four feet broad j then 
sow the seed tolerably thick, in a regular manner 5 then tread 
it in, and rake the ground evenly, that the seed may be equal- 
ly covered, and the plants rise regularly in every part of the 
beds. 

The plants from this sowing will supply the table with young 
onions the early part of winter and all the spring, for salads and 
other uses, and continue till April or May j and if you let some 
of them stand till June, they will bulb and grow to a tolerable 
size, but will soon after run up into stalks for seed ; so that in 
their bulbing growth are principally for present use in that sea- 
son, as they are not proper for keeping onions. 

8 ow also some Welch onions, both as substitutes in case the 
others should be destroyed by the frost, and to have a more 
certain plentiful supply j for the Welch ouions will survive al- 
most the severest winter j notwithstanding their blades will 
sometimes die down to the ground in November, or December 
Che roots remain sound, and new leaves will sprout up again 
in about six weeks or two months after the others are decayed. 
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Let this sort be also sown in beds as directed above, for it 
is the best method ; then a person can stand in the alleys and 
readily weed and clean the plants without treading upon 
them. 

These Welch onions never bulb at the roots $ but as they 
are so very hardy as to resist the hardest fros^ when the 
common onions would he all killed, it is therefore adviseable 
to sow a few of them every year at this time, as they will be 
found to be very useful to draw for young cibooles in the months 
of March, April, and May, and oven continue till the spring- 
sown onions come in. 

But it is adviseable also, to sow a portion of each sort about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, for late 
supply in the spring, as they will not run so soon to seed in 
that season as the others. 

Sow Carrot Sped. 

Carrot seed may now be sown in a moderate portion, to raise 
some plants to stand through the wintsr for spring use j sow 
some in the first week, but let a farther supply for the main 
spring crop be sown in the second or third week in this month. 
The plants raised from these sowings will supply the table at 
an acceptable time the succeeding spring. 

Let this seed be now sown in beds of light mellow earth. 
Do not sow it too thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. 

Sowing Radish Seed. 

Radish seed may be sown twice this month to raise a suc- 
cession of plants for artumn service. Sow it in an open spot ; 
and in dry weather let the ground be sometime* watered. If 
you sow this seed in the beginning of the month, the plants 
will be ready about the beginning and middle of September ; 
and that sown about the middle, or towards the latter end would 
be fit to draw towards Michaelmas, and will continue tolerably 
good all October. 

The proper sorts of the common fadish to sow at this time, 
for aotumu crops, are the salmon or scarlet kind, and the 
short top radish ; but preferably most of the former at this 
season. 

Sow also , some of the small white Italian turnip-rooted radish, 
or likewise some of the red sort, both to come in^ next month, 
when they will make a pretly variety at table, and eat very 
agreeable in salads or alone. Also in the beginning of the 
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month you may sow a crop of black Spanish turnip-radish lor 
autumn and winter. 

Sowing Caulijtotoer Seed . 

Cauliflower seed should be sown towards the latter end of 
this month, to raise some plants to stand over the winter in 
ypung growth, to produce the early and general crop next sum- 
mer. 

The proper time to sow the seed is some time between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month j and it must not 
be sown sooner than that time, otherwise the plants will be apt 
to button (as it is called) or flower, in winter, or early in the 
spring, in their infant state, in which the flowers never exceed 
the size of an ordinary button, and thereby you are disappoint- 
ed of having an early crop in full growth at the proper season ; 
or if sown later the plants will not acquire a proper strength 
to resist the winter’s frost $ therefore mark the above time : 
bat the London gardeners, who raise prodigious quantities for 
public supply, generally sow their main crop on a particular 
day (the 21st of this month), having from long experience 
proved that to be the most eligible period of sowing this crop 
of cauliflowers for next summer’s general supply. 

But in order to have a more certain crop and regular supply 
of cauliflowers, it will be proper to sow some seed at two 
different times this month. 

. The first and main sowing must be at the time above men* 
tioned 5 and the general rule is to allow the distance of three 
or foqr days between the first and second sowing. 

The first sown plants are principally for the earliest and first 
general crop, and a quantity of which should be planted out for 
good, in the latter end of October, under bell or hand glasses. 
Home of the same plants should also, at that time, be pricked 
thick in garden-frames, to be defended occasionally from frost* 
&c. all winter with glasses, for fiual transplantation in the 
spring ; or, in want of frames, &c. a parcel may be planted or 
pricked close under a south wall, three or four inches asunder, 
to remain and take their chance, without any other shelter dur- 
ing the winter, for spring transplanting, as aforesaid j and they 
will sometimes stand it tolerably well : bat, if you choose ft, 
you may also at that time plant a parcel of the first sown plants 
in a bed or border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to 
be occasionally sheltered in bad weather with mats, till trans- 
planting time next spring. * 

But the cauliflower plants raised from the second setting 
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are also proposed to be wintered in garden frames, or under 
occasional protection of mats, or in warm borders, all princi- 
pally for spring transplanting into the open ground in March 
and the beginning of April, to furnish a successional general 
crop. See October and November . 

But let it be observed, that if you have no bell or hand- 
glasses, or that you do not intend to plant out any plants under 
such glasses in October, as above, but that you either intend 
or are necessitated to winter them all in frames, or on warm 
borders, you, in that case, need make but one sowing, which 
should be, as before said, some time between the eighteenth 
and twenty- fourth of the month. 

But here it will he proper to set down in what manner the 
plants, both from the first and second sowing, provided you 
sow twice, should be managed until the) are fit to be trans- 
planted into the beds or places where they are to remain all 
winter. And, to begin with the seed : — 

The seed is to be sown as above directed, either all at once, 
or at two different times, as yon shall think necessary, accord- 
ing to the above intimations : observing at the proper time to 
let a small spot of clean rich ground be neatly dug, and mark 
out a bed three feet and a half broad, immediately sow the 
seed, and rake it in with particular care j or otherwise, you 
may first rake the surface smooth, and with the back of the 
rake shove the earth evenly off the surface of the bed, half an 
inch deep, into the opposite alley, in a ridge along the edge of 
the bed j then sow the seed, and with the rake, teeth down- 
ward, in its proper position, draw the earth on the bed with a 
kind of jerk, making it spread evenly over the seed : or in ano- 
ther method of sowing, the bed, when digged, being just raked 
smooth, sow the seed, and sift over it about a quarter of an 
inch depth of light earth. In dry weather let the beds be from 
time to tins# moderately watered, and lightly shaded in hot 
sunny days ; this will make the plants come up soon, they wiH 
rise equally, and ail take a regular growth. 

When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather to 
water the bed moderately, at least every two days. 

Then, about the twentieth, or some time between the twenty- 
fifth and latter end of next month, the plants should be prick- 
ed out from the seed-bed : at that time let another rich spot 
he dug for them in a sheltered situation ; and mark out a bed 
the same breadth as above : into this bed the plants are at 
that time to be pricked about two or three inches apart, and 
•haded from the sun, and occasionally watered, till rooted. 
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Bat in pricking out these plants from the seed-bed, especi- 
ally those designed for planting out finally, under hand-glasses 
m October, that if they are now rather ©f a tardy small growth, 
it would be eligible, where convenient, to prick some of them 

a slender hot-bed, to bring them on forwarder, of proper size 
and strength by the above-mentioned time, that they may be 
more effectually able to resist the cold in winter. 

This bed need not be made above fifteen or eighteen inches 
thick of dung ; lay the thickness of six inches of earth all over 
the surface and put in the plants as above. 

In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain until 
the last week in October, or the first week in November, and 
then to be transplanted into the proper places to stand the 
winter. 

The first sown plants in particular, or, if you have but one 
sowing, the largest of these are at that time to be planted out 
for good in rows, and covered with bell or square hand-glasses, 
observing to place three or four of the strongest plants under 
each glass ; the glasses to stand three feet distance from one 
another, and the rows fourdeet asunder. 

But if you desire to make th^ most advantage t>f the above 
glasses, you may plant four or five plants or more, under each j 
and in the spring thin out the worst, leaving but one, or at 
most two, of the strong plants under each glass $ and those 
that are thinned out are to be planted in another spot in the 
open ground, as directed in February and March. 

The plants intended to be wintered in frames, may be plant- 
ed or pricked at once from the seed-bed into beds for the winter, 
to be covered with frames, &c. setting the plants three inches 
asunder, or previously pricked into nursery beds, the same dis- 
tance in which to grow in strength till the end of October, or 
first week in November, and then to be transplanted into their 
winter quarters, in four feet wide beds of light rich earth, in a 
sunny situation, setting the plants three inches apart j and 
one or more frames, according to the length of the bed, placed 
thereon, to be protected occasionally with glasses, as before 
suggested, and as directed below, and in the winter mouths : 
or observe, that if the plants are at that time rather backward 
in their growth, it would be proper to make a slender hot-bed 
for them in the following manner : — 

A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plants may 
have the full winter sun 

Let a trench be dug about -six inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common cucumber or melon frame, and the length of one, 
two, or more frames, according to the quantity of plants. 
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Then get some new hot dung, and with this let a Ded Ik*, 
made in the above trench, making it about eighteen inches 
thick of dung, and set on the frame, and c.vrth the bed the 
depth of five or six inches with rich light earth, and here the 
plants are to be set in rows from the back to the front of the 
frame, three inches distance \ and as soon as planted let them 
be moderately watered. 

Then put on the glasses ; but leave them open about a 
nand’s breadth, that the steam which the dung will occasion 
may freely pass away $ and when the plants have taken root, 
let the lights be taken quite off every mild dry day. 

The plants, with the asMstance of the above slight hot-bed, 
will soon take root, and, if they arc small, will forwaid them 
greatly, so as to acquire a due degree of strength before the 
time of the severe weather begins. 

They are to remain in this bed all winter ; for the heat is 
only intended to sti..,e the plants and set them a-going at first ; 
for it will not last above a fortnight. 

Although 1 have mentioned the planting the abovt plants on 
a moderate hot-bed, yet where the plants are tolerably for- 
ward in their growth, they will not need that assistance, and 
may be planted at once in a bed of natural earth, defended as 
above, with a frame and glasses, setting the plants the above- 
mentioned distance, modcrate.y watered at planting: continu- 
ing the glasses till the plants strike root, then to have the r rct> 
air in mild dry days, and afterwards managed as hinted oeiow, 
and in the winter months as aforesaid. 

In one or other of these beds the plants are to remain all 
winter ; anu aie, during that time, to be defended in rainy and 
severe weather, by putting on the glasses ; but in mild and dry 
days no covering must be over plants ; they mu.t have the free 
air at all such times, and are to continue with this management 
till the latter end of February, or beginning or some time in 
March, or some occasionally till the beginning of April, if a 
cold backward spring, and according to the state of growth of 
the plants, then to be transplanted into the quarters of the 
kitchen garden. 

Or, for want of a sufficiency of frames and lights , or that 
of garden hand-glasses, the cauliflower plants are sometimes 
preserved through the winter in tolerably good condition, in a 
bed of common earth, under occasional protection of an awning 
of large garden mats, &c. : the bed being in a warm dry situ- 
ation, and cradled or arched over with hoop bends, or pliant 
rods, to support the said covering, drawing the mats over in 
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time of excessive rains, frosty and snowy weather : of also, in 
severe frosts, an additional covering of long straw-litter over 
the mats. 

And may also often preserve these plants over winter, by 
planting them in a border close under a warm sonth wall, 
pricking them three or four inches asunder, and planted out 
finally in the spring. 

For their further general management, see September , Octo- 
ber, November , December, &c. 

Asparagus , 

Let the plantations of asparagus be well cleared, and kept 
at this time perfectly free from weeds $ in particular that which 
was planted in beds last March or April. 

Also let the seeding asparagus, which was sown in the spring, 
be kept very clean ; and this must be done by a very careful 
hand- weeding. 

Celery, 

Transplant now a principal crop of celery into trenches for 
blanching ; let an open quarter ol good ground *be chosen ; 
mark one the trenches, and prepare them in the manner direc- 
ted in the two last months and selecting some strong stocky 
plants, trim off any long straggling tops of the leaves and the 
end of the roots, and then plant one row in each trench. 

Observe to set the plants four or five inches distant in the 
row. 

Immediately after they are planted, let them be watered $ 
and, if the weather should prove dry, the waterings must be 
repeated duly every other evening until the plants have taken 
root. 

Continue to earth up the former planted celery, according as 
the plants advance in height, which should now be properly 
attended to in those planted in trenches the two last months. 

Let this be done in dry weather, and when the plants* are 
also dry : let the earth be well broken, and lay it up lightly to 
the plants $ observe to earth them up a due height on each 
side j take particular care not to break down their leaves, and 
also not to bury the hearts of these plants. 

Let the landing up these plant be now repeated once a week 
or fortnight, according as they shoot in height. 

* Artichoke Plants . 

Examine now the artichoke plants, both of the old plantations. 
Mid those planted last March or April. 
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Many of these plants will now be in fruit : and besides the 
principal ox top fruit, there will sometimes rise several small 
.ateral heads or suckers from the sides of the steins ; but in 
order to encourage the principal heads to grow to a large size, 
most of these small side shoots may now, as intimated last 
month, be displaced. 

This practice is necessary, if yon prefer one large handsome 
head to three or four small ones ; but when you practice this, 
the suckers or side heads should always be taken off before they 
exceed the size of a common large egg ; and these, in some 
families, are used in culinary preparations for the table. 

These the gardeners about London call suckers 5 they gather 
them as above, and tie them in bunches, and carry them to 
market, where they have a ready call for them, in that of Co- 
' t nt-Garden and Spitalfields, &c. 

Though some persons, less anxious about the size of the main 
heads, permit the late ais to remain to advance to full growth 
in succession. 

Remember, as said last month, to break down the stems of 
the artichokes, as soon as you cut the fruit. 

Small Salad Seed . 

Continue to sow, in succession, several sorts of small salad 
seeds j such as mustard, cresses, radish, rape, and turnip. 

When a constant supply of these are wanted, there should 
be some seed of this kind sown once every week or fort- 
night. 

Let them be sown in a shady border, or where they may be 
occasionally shaded with mats, from the mid-day sun, till the 
plants come up : draw flat shallow drills, sow the seeds pretty 
4.hick, and cover them about a quarter of an inch j in dry wea- 
ther they must be duly watered. 

Sowing Lettuce- Seedy and Order of Transplanting . 

Sow lettuce-seed, at two different times this month, for use 
both this autumn, and the following winter and spring. 

The principal sorts of sowing now are the green and white 
cos lettuce, Cilicia, imperial, brown Dutch, common white, and 
hardy green cabbage lettuce j but you may also sow some of 
any of* the other kinds. See the Catalogue . 

The first sowing is to be performed some time before the 
tenth of the month, and is to raise plants for supplying the table 
in September, October, and November, &c. $ the second sowing 
must be done some time between the fifteenth and twenty- first 
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of the month ; and the plants raised from this sowing are some 
to be planted out in September and October, for winter supply $ 
and in others, such as Cilicia, brown Dutch, common white, 
and hardy green cabbage lettuce, some may be both transplan- 
ted into beds or borders, and a principal supply remain where 
sown, and thinned moderately, to cut for use, thinninglv, as 
wanted in winter or spring $ and a good quantity of the cos 
and other lettuces to be planted out in September and October, 
upon warm borders, in order to stand the winter, to snpply the 
table next March, April, and May. 

Let each sort of this seed be sown separate j take care to 
rake it evenly ; and in dry weather it will be proper to 
water the bed or border now and then where the seed is 
sown. 

Or some of the plants raised from both the first and second 
sowing, particularly the brown Dutch and common cabbage 
lettuce, &c. may in October and November be planted in shal- 
low frames, to forward them for winter service, in which season 
they must be covered every night, and in all wet, or other bad 
and cold weather, with the glasses, and in hard frosts they 
mu*t also have a thick covering of dry litter (such as straw or 
fern) laid over the glasses, and about the outside of the frames. 
If thus properly managed, some will be tolerably well cabbag 
ed in small heads in December, January, and February ; at 
which time they will be highly acceptable. 

But if in October or November some stout plants of lettuce 
are transplanted from the open ground with balls of earth to 
their roots, in a bed of rich earth under frames, &c. or some 
into a moderate hot-bed defended with a frame and glass as 
above, it will forward them to a handsome size in winter. 

However the principal supply of plants raised from the above 
sowings are designed chiefly to remain in the open borders, 
beds, &c. for their general uses as above. — See Septembet, 
October , and November. 

Planting Lettuces of last Month's Sowing . 

Plant out a quantity of the different sorts of lettuce, which 
were sown last month, to supply the table in aqtumn. See 
September and October, &c. 

Let these have an open free situation $ dig the ground, and, 
while fresh turned up, put in the plants directly, or as soon 
after as possible, in this hot season, in rows twelve inches 
asunder : give them directly a little water ; and in dry weather 
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they must be watered as occasion requires, till they have take* 
root. 


Fennel , Carduus, and Angelica. 

About the middle of this month you may sow seeds of fennel, 
carduus, and angelica. 

The seeds which are sown now are to raise plants for the 
next year’s use ; and by sowing them at this season they will 
come up stronger in the spring $ though they will also grow 
very well by a spring sowing in February or March, &c. 

Care of the general Crops. 

Take care now of the general crops, to give them necessary 
culture of hoeing and hand-weeding, so as to eradicate weeds 
bom among them in every part effectually, in proper time before 
the weeds are much advanced, and that none stand to seed. 

This should be well observed in every part of the ground j 
not only among all the crops, but also in vacant pieces of ground ; 
for weeds are not only hurtful to all crops, but exhausting to 
the soil and unsightly to appearance ; and every weed that is 
suffered to stand to scatter its seeds upon the ground lays the 
foundation of hundreds for the year to come j therefore every 
opportunity should be taken to destroy them before they arrive 
to that maturity. 

This is easily done among all wide- standing crops, when* 
room for the hoe ; taking advantage of dry days and with a 
rharp hoe, a person may soon run over a great deal of ground ; 
and the hoeing also, by loosening the surface, is beneficial to 
the plants, and it, both among crops and vacant parts, im- 
proves the fertility of the soil. 

But among all those crops that do not admit tne hoe give 
the most careful attention to exterminate weeds timely by hand- 
weeding, before they overrun the plants, and require double 
labour to clear them out effectually. 

Generally let all large seedy weeds, that have been hoed or 
pulled up, be raked up and cleared away, that they may not 
root again, perfect their seeds, and scatter them on the 
ground. * 

Transplant and sow Endive . 

Plant another parcel of endive, principally of the green curl- 
ed, for the main crop $ also some Batavia endive. Choose an 
open situation, and let it be properly dug ; then draw out of 
the seed-bed some of the strongest plants, trim the extreme 
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end of their roots, and weak straggling tops of the leaves, and 
tnen plant them twelve inches each way from one another. 

Water them as soon as planted ; and in dry weather let the 
waterings be repeated once every two or three days, until the 
plants have taken root. 

The endive, which was planted out in Jane and July, will, ia 
this month, be full grown, and the plants should be tied up to 
promote their blanching. 

Choose a dry day to do this work $ then get some fresh bass 
or slender osier twigs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of 
the largest full-hearted be tied up in a proper manner j observ- 
ing to gather the leaves up regularly in the hand $ and then 
with a piece of the bass, &c. tie them together in a neat man- 
ner, a little above the middle ; but do not tie them too tight. 

Sow some green curled endive the beginning of this month, 
to plant out the middle and end of September, and in October 
for a late spring crop. 

Earth up Cardoons. 

The cardoons which were planted out in June will now be 
arrived to some considerable height ; and it will be proper to 
begin to tie up some, and land up some earth round the plants, 
in order to blanch or whiten them, and render the stalks of the 
leaves crisp, tender, and mild tasted for use and, as they rise 
in height, let the earthing be accordingly repeated. 

For their further management, see September and Octo- 
ber. 


Bulbing Keeping Onions. 

Examine the main crops of bulbing onions, they will now in 
general be fully bulbed towards the middle of this month ; when 
their stalks and leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have 
had their full growth, and must then be taken up. Let this be 
done in dry weather 5 immediately spread the roots to dry, and 
manage them as directed last month. 

Garlic and Shallots. 

Garlic and Shallots must also be taken up as soon as they 
have had their propeT growth. This is also known by their 
leaves, which, when the roots have done drawing nourishment, 
will begin to wither. 

Herbs to distil and dry . 

Gather herbs to distil, such as spear-mint, pepper-mint. 
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penny-royal, &c. This must be done now the beginning of th* 
month, before the stalks and leaves grow too old and juiceless j 
they being in best condition for this purpose just as they are 
coming into flower, because they are then just in their prime. 

Gather also herbs to dry, to serve the family in winter sucli 
as mint, balm, penny-royal, sweet-marjorum, and other aroma- 
tics, now at full growth. They should be cut in a dry day and 
spread to dry in an airy room : but lay them out of the reach 
of the sun. When properly dried, tie them in bunches, and 
hang them up in a dry room for use as occasionally wanted* 

Sowing Coleworts, 

Where it was omitted last month, you should now sow some 
Y orkshire, or Battersea and t.ugar-ioaf cabbage seed for cole- 
worts. 

Or likewise where any was sown last month, it is proper to 
sow some moTe now, both for proper succession in winter, and 
to remain in good perfection all the spring season without run- 
ning to seed ; as sometimes those sown sooner are, many of 
them, apt to fly up to seed in March, and April : but the plants 
from this sowing will stand, advance to proper growth, both for 
spring coleworts, ^nd early summer cabbages. 

But this must be done in the beginning, or before the middle 
of the month, otherwise the plants will not get strength for 
general transplanting in any tolerable time before winter , and 
will serve both for the supply of the ensuing winter and spring. 
— See July. 


Tranplanting Coleworts . 

Examine the cole wort plants which were sown in July : let 
them be looked over about the middle, or towards the latter 
end of this month j and see where the plants stand very thick, 
to let some be drawn out regularly, and plant them out finally 
into open compartments. 

Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches asunder ; and 
set the plants six or eight inches distant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in the seed-beds will 
have more room to grow to a proper size for planting out in 
general next month j and those which are now transplanted 
will come into use three or four weeks sooner than the plants 
which are left in the seed bed until September. — See July and 
next month. 

il ii 
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, Propagate Aromatic Plants. 

Propagate, where watatee), the different sorts of aromatic 
plants ; the slips or Cuttings of the branch shoots of many torts 
may still be planted, and will grow : but where any admit of 
slipping from the bottom with roots, it will be more success- 
ful. 

Particularly the slips of sage, hyssop, winter-savory, and 
lfcaijOrum, wil| still succeed, but must be planted in the begin- 
ning of the month. Let the slips or cuttings be about five, six, 
or seven inches long, planted in a shady border, and in dry 
weather duly water them, and may also plant in the beginning 
of the month slips of lavender, rue, rosemary, wormwood., and 
southernwood. — See May , June , and July. 

But in procuring branch slips or cuttings of the above aro- 
matics, examine also below, as you will sometimes find shoots 
arising from or bear the roots of the main plants, where they 
have been planted pretty low, that their branches touch the 
ground ; and if any such bottom shoots could be slipped off 
with roots, it would, at this time, be a particular advantage. 

Cuttings also of the young shoots, from six or eight, to ten 
inches long, may be planted in a shady border, and occasionally 
watered. 


Management of Aromatic Plants . 

Now, in the beginning of this month, it will be proper to cut 
down the decayed flower stems of many kinds of aromatic plants, 
snch as hyssop, savory, sage, lavender, and ail other such like 
kinds. 

At the same time it will be proper to shorten ail the strag- 
gling young shoots, iu order to keep the plants within due com- 
pass, which will also make them produce numbers of new short 
shoots $ and they will, by that means, form close snug heads 
before winter. 

Bnt this work should, if possible, be done in a moist time $ 
and with a knife let the decayed flower-stems, and the long 
weak straggling shopts or branches, be trimmed pretty close. 

The plants, after this, will soon begin to put out new shoots, 
in a dose, bushy growth ; and these will get strength, and make 
the plants. appear neat all winter. 

Gathering Seeds. 

Gather seeds in due time, according as they ripGu : tmrtfy 
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sorts will now attain maturity, such as cabbage, savoys, brocco- 
li, borecole, turnips, spinach, and various others. 

Let this be done in dry days, cutting, or pulling up theseed- 
stalks, place them in the full sun, against a hedge or wall, &c. 
that the seed may dry and harden properly 3 or spread some 
upon mats or large cloths, in order to protect or remove them 
more conveniently, if possible, from rain, if t should happen, 
and let the whole be frequently turned : then after having lam 
a week or a fortnight, or as long as necessary, let the seeds be 
threshed or rubbed out, and well cleaned. 

Then spread the seed |hin upon cloths, in a dry place 3 where 
let it lie a day or two to harden it properly : it is then to be 
pat up in tyags or boxes. 

Sowing Corn-Salad and Chervil. 

This is now a good time to sow the seeds of corn-salad, or 
otherwise lamb-iettuc , for winter and spring service 3 and 
also the seeds of chervil for the same occasion. 

Both these plants will come up the same autumn, and are 
very hardy, and will be fit for use all winter and the spring 
season 5 when some more seed of each sort should be sown to 
succeed the autumn-sown plants 3 which in both sorts are 
always to remain where sown : and if the corn-salad' is too 
thick, thin the plants a little 3 but the chervil requires no 
thinning. 

The lamb-lettuce or corn-salad, being hardy to stand the 
winter, is commonly used for winter and early spring salads, 
both in composition with common lettuce, &c. and as a substi- 
tute for those where deficient 3 and the chervil, both for salads, 
and soups, &c. 

Bow each sort separate : and the seeds of both sorts may 
either be sown in drills, or broad cast, and raked in. 

Ripening Melons. 

Take particular care oow of the ripening melons : if there 
should at this time happen to be much raiu, the roots of tli£ 
plants, and all the best fruit, must be well defended from it 3 
and this is to be done by the methods proposed for their pro- 
tection last month. 

In hot dry weather give the advancing succession crops of 
melons occasional waterings : observe as in June and July* 

Cucumber Plants. 

Cucumber plants also demand good attention at this time j 
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particularly the crops which were sown or planted in the open 
ground, to produce fruit to pickle, &c. 

These plants must, in dry weather, be remarkably well sup- 
plied with water, at least three or four times a week. Let them 
act want for moisture in dry hot weather, and the plants will 
not fail to produce fruit abundantly : generally commence fruit- 
ing for gathering in the beginning, but in full bearing towards 
the middle of the month, and continue till about the same time 
in September, then mostly decline in production, both in quan- 
tity and quality of the fruit. 

Let the plants be also looked over ig a regular manner, two 
or three times in a week, in order to gather a sufficiency of the 
young fruit according as it becomes fit for the purpose of pick- 
ling 5 for when once the fruit have come to the proper pickling 
size, they will soon grow too large for that use. 

Likewise let the cucumbers of the frames, and bell or hand- 
glass crops be also supplied plentifully with water, and they 
will continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next month. 

May now sow a few long prickly cucumbers in small pots, 
and protected occasionally under glasses, to plant into a hot- 
bed the end of this, or beginning of next month, under a frame 
and lights, to produce fruit in October and November ; or for 
the same occasion may plant cuttings, or make layers of young 
shoots of some present bearing plants. — See September, 

Sowing Turnips . 

This is still a proper time to sow turnips for a late crop. But 
let the seed, if possible, be sown in the first or second week in 
the month, and there will be no fear of success ; but I would 
not advise to sow later than the second week, as the crop which 
is sown after that time seldom succeeds well in respect to the 
growth of the roots, which would be very late and of but small 
size. 

In sowing the seed, take opportunity, if possible, of moist 
weather, or while the ground is fresh digged, sowing moderate- 
ly thin, and rake it in regularly. 

Hoe and thin the tuinips which were sown last mouth ; in 
which take advantage of dry days j and let it be done before 
the plants are too far advanced in their growth : generally when 
the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man’s thumb; then 
the work can be done with expedition and regularity. 

Let the plants be thinned out to the distance of about six or 
tight inches j but for large field turnips cut them out almost 
double that distance. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Vines. 


Look over vines again, both in those against walls and in vine- 
yards, and let them be once more cleared from all useless pro- 
ductions. All shoots whatever that have been lately produced 
either from the old or young wood must now be entirely displa- 
ced ; for such are quite useless ; and if left, would darken the 
fruit very much, and greatly retard its growth and ripening : 
therefore let ail such *boot$ be rubbed off quite close. 

Examine also, at the same time, with good attention, all the 
bearing and other proper shoots * and where any have started 
from their places, let them be immediately fastened close to the 
wall, or slakes, in their proper direction, that every shoot and 
bunch of fruit may have an equal advantage of sun and air to 
forward their growth and good maturity in best perfection. 

Likewise examine the fruit ; and where any bunches of grapes 
are entangled in each other, or with the shoots, let them be 
relieved, so that every bunch may hang in its proper possi- 
tion. 

You may now, if you choose it, m the beginning of this month, 
top all the shoots that have fruit on them, and all others that 
have advanced above the top of the wall, or any way beyond 
their due bounds. 


The Vineyard. 

Give now every possible assistance to forward and improve 
the production of the vineyard, by clearing the vines from all 
useless shoots, as above, and to train the others along neatly, 
in close regular order, whereby to admit the influence of the 
full sun equally regular to the whole, which is essentially neces- 
sary to promote the free growth and timelv ripening of the 
grapes. 

And should also diligently exterminate all weeds effectually 
between the rows ; cutting them down in their early growth $ 
and afterwards rake the ground, clearing alway all the loose 
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weeds and rubbishy litter, forming in the whole a clean smooth 
surface. 

For, in vineyards, a clean surface answers, in a great degree, 
the purpose of a wall, by returning the sun’s heat upon the 
vines and fruit, that the grapes will ripen sooner $ and acquire 
a richer flavour. 


Wall-Tret? 

Wall-trees still demand attention j particularly peaches, nec- 
tarines, and such like kinds. 

Let them be once more carefully looked over, and see whe- 
ther all the branches and shoots remain secure in their proper 
places. Where any have been displaced by winds or other 
accidents, let them be nailed up again in a secure and neat 
manner ; and where any of the shoots are loose, or project 
considerably from the wall, or have extended in length, let the 
whole be nailed in close and securely. 

To have the shoots all lay close and regular to the wall is a 
very great advantage to the fruit ; and besides it is beneficial 
to the trees and always looks decent and agreeable. 

Likewise observe, at the same time, where any straggling 
shoots have been lately produced, and let all such be now taken 
off, that there may be no useless wood to darken the ripening 
fruit too much from the sun. 

Clearing the border i about Fruit - Tree*. 

Let all the fruit-tree borders be now kept remarkably clean $ 
let no weeds grow, nqr suffer any kind of litter to remain upon 
them. 

By keeping these borders neat, it is not only agreeable, in 
the greatest degree, to the eye, but a clean smooth surface 
throws up a reflection of the sun's heat, in some degree, on the 
trees, which certainly greatly promotes the ripening, and im- 
proves the flavour of the fruit, 

Fig-Tree*. 

Take care of %-trees : the figs will now be full grown, and 
will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due share of ana 
to promote their ripening, and to give them their true flavour. 

All the strong shoots must therefore be bow laid in dose to 
the wall ; but take care to use the knife on these trees but very 
little at this time. Cut off no shoots but such as grow directly 
fore right on the front of the branches : lay in all the fair- 
growing side-shoots, and leading or terminal shoots of the gene- 
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rml branches ; for these young shoots that are now laid in are 
to bear the fruit to be expected next year $ and, therefore, as 
these trees produce their fruit upon none but the year-old shoots, 
be careful to leave enough at this time to have a plentiful choice ; 
for what is not wanted to lay in at the general season of pruning 
can at that time be easily cut away. 

But, whatever you do, be sure not to shorten any of the 
shoots, but lay in every one at full length ; for the shoots of 
these trees must never be shortened, because they are the only 
bearing wood for next year ; and as they bear principally to- 
wards tb°ir upper ends, shortening would destroy the best 
fruitful parts thereof, and throw them into a redundancy of 
useless wood the following summer. 

Observe to lay them in regularly, not across one another, 
and then let them be well secured, for the * ind and rain has 
great power over these trees on account of their broad leaves. 

New Budded Trees and Budding. 

Go over the stocks or trees which were budded in July, :/nd 
let all the bandages be loosened. 

This should generally be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed ; other- 
wise, as the inoculation* bud will swell, the sap will be stopped 
!n its regular course, and the parts about the bud will be pinch- 
ed, and swell irregularly. 

Likewise in trees budded last year, now advancing in their 
first shoot, examine that part of the stock below the inoculation $ 
and where there are any shoots sent forth in that place, let 
them be taken off close. 

Budding may still be performed, and will be successful in 
most sorts of stone fruit, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, 
&c ; but this most be done in the beginning, and not later than 
the middle of this month. — See the Nursery and Fruit- Gar- 
den for July. 

Defending Wall- Fruit from Insects, *c. 

Continue to defend the choice wall-fruit from insects and 
birds. 

Birds are to be kept off by fixing up nets before the trees of 
such fruit as they would eat This is a sure defence against 
those devourers ; therefore it will be well worth while for such 
persons as have nets to fix them up before some of the choicest 
fruit, particularly grapes, figs, and late cherries. 

' Wasps and flies are also to be guarded against, for these in- 
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sects will devour or spoil the most delicate fruit at a surprising 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. 

The only method to prevent this is to continue to place baits 
in different parts of the trees to catch them $ that is, have a 
quantity of large phials filled with sugared or honey water, or 
beer, &c. as advised last month, and hang three or four in each 
of the principal trees ; this will greatly protect the fruit : for 
the sweetness of the liquor will entice the insects to neglect the 
fruit, and they will continually hover about the mouth of the 
phials ; numbers will daily creep in to drink ; and, when once 
they enter, not one in a hundred can get out again. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 


Watering and general Care of Annual Plant * . 

Take care now of the annual plants in pots ; they must in dry 
weather be well supplied with water let them be watered at 
least three or four times a week ; but in very hot dry weather 
they will need watering every day. 

Likewise continue to support such annuals as require it with 
handsome stakes, or sticks, and let the stalks or stems of the 
plants be neatly tied to them according, as they advance in 
height. 

Where large decayed leases appear on these plants, let them 
be immediately taken off, for nothing looks worse ; trim or re- 
gulate any disorderly growths ; and keep the plants always 
clear from weeds, and pull up decayed flowers. 

Watering and general Care of Perennial Plant * in Pots . 

In dry weather give water also pretty often to all the peren- 
nial flower- plants in pots. 

But this must be done in general ; that is, those plants 
which are past flowering will want water as well as those which 
are now blowing, and such as are still to bloom. 

Take care now of all such perennial plants in pots as have 
done blowing ; let the flower-stalks, when the flowers decay, 
be immediately cut down ; loosen the earth in the top of tho 
pots ; take Borne out, replace it with the same quantity of n ew$ 
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give a little water, and then set the pots in a shady border for 
he remainder of the summer. 


Propagate Jibroti-rooted Perennial Plants. 

Now is the proper time to increase many of the double-dow- 
ered and other desirable fibrous rooted perennial plants done 
flowering, by slipping and parting the roots ; and the proper 
time to begin to dc it is about ihe middle or towards the latter 
end of the mouth. 

Many soits may now be increased by that method ; particu- 
larly the double rose-campion and catchfly, double scarlet lychnis, 
and double rocket : also the double ragged-robin, bachelor’s- 
button, gentianella, polyanthuses, auriculas, double daisies, large 
heart’s-ease, campanula, and beveral other ' uch like kinds of 
fibrous-rooted perennials. 

The method is this , where the plants have grown into large 
tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up entirely out of the 
earth, then let it be parted, or divided into as many separate 
plants as you shall see convenient, hut not into very small sets: 
but in parting them, take care to do it in such a manner as 
every plant or slip so separated may be properly furnished with 
roots. 

Ayiien the root is thus parted into several slips or distinct 
plants, let every such slip or plant be trimmed, by cutting off 
any straggling or broken parts of the roots, pick off any dead 
or broken leaves, and trim the other parts as you shall see ne- 
cessary, and then plant them. 

Or others may be occasionally slipped as they remain in the 
ground, by detaching the outside off-sets, with roots to each as 
above. 

They, in the whole, by either of the above method^, should 
generally be planted in a shady border, or where they can be 
occasionally shaded with mats in hot sunny days, till they have 
taken root. Let them be set about six inches apart, close the 
earth well about them, and give some water j and let the wa- 
tering be occasionally repeated, till the plants are fresh-rooted, 
and during the summer. 

These will all take root in a short time, get strength, and 
make tolerable good plants by the latter end of October and 
November ; at that time, or in the spring, they may be taken 
up with balls, and planted some in pots, and the rest in borders. 
They will all blow next year, m spring and summer, &c. in the 
different sorts. 
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Saxifrage . 

This is now a proper time to propagate saxifrage. 

The donbie white saxifrage produces its flowers in the spring 
season, in April or May, and makes a beautiful appearance. 

They are easily propagated by the small granulus off-set 
roots, which they produce plentifully ; they are generally plan- 
ted in pots, but may also be planted in the borders or beds, plan- 
ting several of its small roots in a little cluster together, that 
the flowers may come up in bunches * otherwise they will make 
bnt little show. 

The pyramidal saxifrage makes a most beautiful appearance 
when in bloom ; it is propagated by off-sets, which arise from 
the sides of the plants, and they may now be taken off, and 
either planted in borders or pots, and will flower next year. 

Likewise the thick-leaved purple, and some other dwarf 
kinds, &c. of saxifrage may also be propagated by off-sets or 
slips. 

Auricula Plants. 

The auricula plants in pots should, some time in this month, 
be shifted into fresh earth. 

For that purpose, provide a quantity of fresh light compost'* 
let this be sifted, or otherwise broken very small between the 
hands, and then be laid ready 

Then prick off all decayed leaves of the plants * detach any 
considerable increased off-sets * turn the plants out of the pots, 
trim away some of the earth from its roots, or, if old plants, 
clear away the earth entirely : cut off any decayed part at bol- 
tom of the main root, and let the extreme fibres be trimmed * 
this done, fill the pots nearly with new compost, immediately, 
set one plant in the middle of each, close the earth well about 
the root and bottom part, and fill np the pots properly with 
more compost. 

When the whole are thus planted, let them be moderately 
watered, and set the pots in a slmdy place, or shade them occa- 
sionally from the sua with mats, and water them in dry wea- 
ther till the plants have taken root. 

Plant off-sets of auriculas : if any are produced on the old 
plants, either in plants or borders, Ac. they may now be de- 
tached and planted.— See May . 

Seedling Auriculas, Sfc. 

The seedling auriculas and polyanthuses should now, where 
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it was omitted last month, be pricked oat from the seed* 
bed. 

Dig for them & bed or border in a somewhat sheltered, shady 
situation, rake the surface even, and then put in the plants, 
about three or four inches asunder, being careful to close the 
earth neatly about the roots, &c. $ and give them a moderate 
watering. 

The waterings must, if the weather should prove dry, be 
repeated moderately every other day till the plauts have taken 
fresh root 


Sowing Auricula and Polyanthut Seed . 

This is a good time to sow auricula seed ; and it will also be 
proper to sow the seed of polyanthuses. 

These seeds may either be sown in a border of light earth, 
or in boxes, or large wide pots, or flat wide garden pans, & c. 
and for which purpose, either prepare a bed or border exposed 
only to the morning sun j sow the seed and rake it in ; or, first 
smooth the surface, sow the seed, cover it in with fine earth a 
quarter to half an inch deep : or fill -some pots or boxes of light 
earth about the middle or latter end of the month, — let the seeds 
be sown pretty thick, and cover them in with fresh earth about 
a quarter of an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots must then be set where only the morning 
sun comes, stand there till the end of next mouth, and then be 
removed where they can have the full sun. 

The auricula seed will probably not grow before the spring, 
but the plants will then come up earlier and stronger than those 
sown at that season j giving occasional protection in winter 
from frost aud other inclement weather. 

But the polyanthuses v. iW sometimes come up the same sea- 
son, and will stand the winter well, and will be fit to plant oat 
early next summer, when they will have time to grow strong, 
so as to be able to produce strong flowers the spring after. 

Carnation Layers. 

Carnation layers, that have been laved five or six weeks, will 
be well rooted, and should be cut from the old root, and plan- 
ted into beds or pots. 

But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, it 
will be adviseable to plant a parcel of the best plants in small 
pots, particularly some of the choicest kinds. 

For that purpose, let a quantity of moderately small pots 
be procured of the sizes 32’s or 48’s, and fill them with good 
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earth j then take off the layers, trim their tops a little, cat off 
tlie naked bottom end close to the -root, or slit part, or gash, 
which was made in laying ; then plant one layer in each pot, 
and immediately give a little water. 

Then set all the pots in a shady situation, and give water 
as occasion requires, till the plants have all fairly taken root. 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then re- 
moved into a more open situation, and remain there until the 
latter end of October, when either place them in a warm situ- 
ation for the winter, or for the principal sorts may form a rais- 
ed bed of some dry light compost, in which to plunge the pots, 
prepared of any light dry earth, mixed with sand, ashes, or 
any light warm soil, formed into a bed the width and length 
of a garden-frame, or of two or more lengthways, raised a few 
inches above the common level of the ground when thus pre- 
pared j then, at the above time (October), plunge the pots to 
their rims in the bed, close together, and in which to remain 
all winter to protect the roots more effectually from frost : and 
to be defended in bad weather with the glasses, &c. 

But the glasses are only to be put on in severe frosts, snow, 
and much rain \ and must b^ taken off constantly in mild and 
dry weather. 

Note, where frames and glasses are wanting, the pots may, 
at the above time, be plunged in a bed prepared as above ; 
then place some rods or hoop- bend arches across the bed 5 and 
having some good thick mats always in readiness, let these be 
drawn over the hoops to shelter the plants in severe frosty 
weather. 

By plunging the pots into the bed of compost, it preserves 
the plants more securely from frost ; for it then cannot enter 
so easily at the sides of the pots to hurt the roots. 

The plants are to remain in either of the above situations, 
and in the same pots, till the latter end of February, or the 
beginning or some time in March ; they are then to be turned 
out with the ball of earth to their roots, and planted into the 
large pots, where they are to blow. — See February and 
March. 

But the common carnation layers, that are intended to be 
planted in the borders, should be managed in this manner 

When the layers are all well- rooted, they are then to be 
separated from the old plants, trimmed as above directed, and 
planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let them be set about 
six inches distance every way from one another, and directlv 
watered, and the waterings must be occasionally repeated $ 
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%nd if very hot weather, and the bed, &c. open to the son, it 
would be of much advantage if the plants could be shaded from 
the mid-day sun till well rooted. 

The layers are to remain in this bed or border until October 
or November, to gain strength, and then some may be trans- 
planted into the borders, and others remain for transplanting in 
the spring. * 

Laying Carnations . 

This is still a proper time to lay carnation and double sweet- 
williams ; but this must be done in the beginning of the 
month. 

Take off all such layers of double sweet-williams as were 
z aid five or six weeks ago, and manage them as directed for the 
carnations. 


Plant out Pink Pivings , Sfc. 

When the pink pipings, &c. which were planted in June and 
July, are well rooted and advanced in growth, let them in the 
beginning and middle of this month be thinned out and planted 
in three or four feet wide beds, in rows six inches asunder, and 
give proper waterings : the rest will be fit to plant out next 
month, and they will all acquire proper strength for flowering 
moderately the following year, but in greater perfection the 
second summer. — See June. 

They will obtain a good bushy growth by the end of October, 
when, or in November, or the following spring, some of the 
strongest may be transplanted with balls into the borders, &c. 

Sow Seeds of Bulbous Flowers. 

Now sow seeds of bulbous flower-roots, to obtain new varie- 
ties : such as tulips hyacinths, narcissus, iris, crown-imperials, 
fritillarias, and lilies, the seeds of martagons, crocuses, and of 
any other bulbs. 

These seeds may be sown, about the middle or towards the 
atter end of the month. 

They may be sown either in boxes, pots, or beds, &c. 3 but 
.he convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be removed rea- 
lity to different situations, as the season requires 3 boxes, &c. 
or this purpose, may be of any moderate size, about twelve or 
fifteen inches, or more, in width and length, by eight or ten 
deep : or large wide garden-pots are equally eligible.- 

They must he filled within an inch and a half of the top with 
fcne light earth, making the surface smooth 3 then sow the seeds 
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thereon moderately thick, and cover them with sifted earth 
about half an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots are then to be moved to a somewhat shady 
situation j and, if the weather proves dry, must be at times 
lightly watered : they are to stand there till the latter end of 
September, and then to be removed to a warm part of the garden 
in tbe full sun. 

But these seeds may also, if you choose it, be sown in beds 
of light earth, and will succeed equally well, with a little care 
of shading occasionally in hot sunny weather, and some shelter- 
ing in winter from frost. The beds must be prepared in a dry 
warm situation, and should be about three feet broad. 

The boxes, &c. or beds, must be defended in winter from 
severe frosts and great snows $ and this is to be done by laying 
dry litter over and about the outsides of the boxes, or on the 
surface of the beds. 

The plants will begin to appear about the latter end of next 
March, or in April, &c. and must then be kept clear from 
weeds, and in dry weather refreshed often with water. 

In June and July their leaves will decay, and then the sur- 
face cf the earth must he cleared fiom weeds and litter, and 
about half an inch of fresh earth strewed over the surface of 
the pots, boxes, or beds. 

Thus let them remain till the same time the second summer, 
and then it will be proper to transplant them. 

Then at that time prepare a bed or two in a clean dry-lying 
spot, and where the earth is light, and each bed to be three feet 
broad. 

Then take up the roots out of the seed-bed, and immediately 
plant them into the beds prepared for them ; let them be placed 
in rows four inches asunder. 

The most ready method will be to draw neat drills, with a 
small hoe, making them about two inches deep, and place the 
roots in the drills an inch or two distance ; or if very small, 
may be scattered thinly along the drills, and draw the earth over 
them the depth of one or two inches. 

The next summer, at the same time, the roots are to be re- 
moved again, and must then be set three or four inches each 
way apart. 

Thus tbe seedlings are to be treated every 9umtner till they 
are brought to a state of perfect dowering j observing at each 
removal to allow more and more room. 

When they are brought to a proper size of growth for flower- 
ing, they are then to be managed as t he other old roots. 
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But it will be several years before some of the roots arrive 
to that state, particularly th^ tulips, which never begin to show 
a flower till the sixth or seventh year ; but the advantage of 
raising this and other choice bulbs from seed is, that when the 
seedlings are raised to a flowering state, and begin to break 
into stripes or variegations, or discover other peculiar proper- 
ties, according to the different species, there will every year 
appear among them many new flowers. 

This is the advantage of raising them from seed ; and like- 
wise among the new flowers there will sometimes be some that 
greatly excel by the lustre of colour, tinges, and regularity of 
stripes, &c. 

However, as the raising of bulbous roots from seed is a very 
tedious process, and so long before they begin to flower, many 
persons not having patience to wait the time are deterred from 
proceeding in the business ; and is practised principally by 
those who are particularly curious in these kind of flowers. 

Sow Anemone Seeds , $*c. 

Sow anemone seed, and the seed of ranunculuses, and spring 
cyclamens. 

It will be most adviseable to sow these seeds principally in 
boxes or large wide-mouthed pots, or flat garden-pans. 

The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very light earth : 
the seeds are to be scattered thereon pretty thick, and cover- 
ed lightly with sifted earth, not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep. 

The boxes or potB, with these seeds and plants, are, both 
before and when they are come up, to be managed as aOovo 
directed in the management of the seedling bulbs. 

Remove Bulbous Roots . 

This is still a proper time to remove or transplant, where 
required, several sorts of late flowering bulbous roots, now out 
of bloom, such as the roots of martagons and red lilies ; the 
stalks and leaves of white lilies also now decay*; and that is 
also the most proper time to remove these bulbs. 

When the roots are taken up, the off-sets most be all sepa- 
rated from them ; and, when this is done, the principal roots 
may either be planted again now »n the proper places, or may 
be dried and cleaned, and put np till October, and that 
planted. 

But the best of the off-sets should be planted again soon, 
in nursery-beds, each sort separate, and there to remain a year 
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or two : and then may be planted among the other flowering 
roots. 

Though as the martagons and other lily kinds having large 
squamous or scaly bulbs, the scales thick, fleshy, and succulent, 
they do not keep well long out of the ground, like the solid 
and tnnicated bulbs j therefore, after being taken up, and 
the off-sets detached, it would be proper toVeplant them, either 
directly, or as soon after as convenient ; or where these bul- 
bous roots are grown into large bunches, the outward off-sets 
may occasionally be detached without removing the main 
roots. 

May also remove, where necessary, bulbs of the Persian and 
English bulbous irises, where it was omitted last month ; and 
the bulbs of narcissuses, spring crocuses, and jonquils, fritilla- 
rias, and most other bulbs whose leaves are decayed, and the 
roots have not put out new fibres, may still be removed, if re- 
quired, either for fresh transplanting them, where necessary, or 
to separate the increased off-sets when grown into large bun- 
ches. 

For, as observed in the two or three former months, it is 
necessary to take up the bert sort*. of bulbous flower roots at 
least once every two or three }> ears, in order to separate the 
increased parts or off-sets from the large or principal roots ; 
and it should always be done as soon as the flower and leaves 
fade, or at least in a short time after ; for at that period the 
roots are at rest, and draw no nourishment, but will bear re- 
moval without the least check. 

But, on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to remain 
in the ground any considerable time after the decay of the stalks 
and leaves, they will all send out new fibres, and even at that 
time begin to form the bud for the next year’s flower ; aud if 
the roots were after that to be taken up, they might receive 
so great a check by the removal, that some sorts would not 
produce flowers the succeeding year 5 or, at least, if they did, 
the flower w f ould be very weak and of inferior appearance. 

Transplant Seedling Perennials and Biennials . 

Transplant into nursery-beds the seedlings of wall-flowe;.*, 
stocks, sweet-williams, carnations, and pinks ; also columbine 
scabiouses, and other seedling perennial and biennial plant* 
as are still remaining in the seed-bed. 

These should be transplanted in moist weather ; and the 
sooner the better, that the plants may have time to root, and 
get some strength before winter. Let a border be dug for them. 
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or else dig some beds three or four feet broad, and immediately 
put in the plants about six inches distance from one another, 
and let them be directly Watered. 

When the plants have stood in the above bcJs or borders 
about two months, or till the end of October, or any time in 
November, &c. or next spring, a quantity may be then trans- 
planted into the flower borders, and other parts of tne pleasure 
ground, to remain to blow next year. 

Clip Hedges, 

Now clip or trim hedges. All sorts may now be clipped , 
such as holly, yew, privet, hornbean, elm, lime, and also thorn, 
aid all other sorts. 

This is the only proper season to cut such hedges as are only 
dipped but once a year $ because those hedges that are trim- 
med now will not pus^ out any more shoots to signify this sum-* 
mer ; so that they will not want cutting again till next year. 

But such hedges as were clipped in the beginning, or middle 
of last month, or before, will want ciippiug again in the middle 
or latter end of this month 5 which should be performed accor- 
dingly, or next month at farthest ; not permitted to remain in 
rough disorder all winter. 

Cut Box and Thrift Edgings . 

Clip box edgings, in which take oppoitunity, if possible, oi 
moist weather : keep these edgings cut pretty low, and do not 
let them grow too broad. 

Edgings of thrift should also at this time be trimmed a little, 
for they will now begin to want it j that is, where it was not 
done last month, should now cut off all the decayed flower 
stalks : and where the sides have grown uneven, let them also 
be cut to some regular order, either with a pair of garden- 
shears, or, if much overgrown, may be cut in with a sharp 
edging-iron. 

The garden- shears for clipping box- edgings, &c. should be 
in good order, very sharp at the points, that you may be amo 
to cut the sides and top in a clean neat manner. 

But this ought to be done in moist weather, if possible, parti- 
cularly the cutting in the sides, &c. both of box and thrift 
edgings $ as, if too closely trimmed in a dry hot season, tney 
are apt, soon after, to assume a withered’ disagreeable appear- 
ance. 


't K 
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Grass and Gravel - Walk s, 4fc. 

Continue to mow grass-walks and lawns, and let this be done 
once a week or fortnight, according to the growth of the grass, 
which in pleasure gardens should always be kept down short, 
close, and even. ' 

Let the walks and lawns be also sometimes poled and rolled, 
which is as necessary occasionally as mowing, to keep the grass 
perfectly clean and neat ; and the work of mowing can also be 
thereby effected with much greater ease and expedition $ and 
the cutting performed in a more close, clean, orderly manner, 
to form a regular even surface. 

In mowing of short garden grass, take always opportunity of 
dewy mornings, or moist weather while the grass is wet $ for 
short grass cannot be mowed with any tolerable despatch and 
exactness when dry j and always, soon after mowing, let the 
cut grass be swept up clean, and carried away. 

Gravel- walks should always be kept very clear from weeds, 
and occasionally swep* r roin any scattering loose litter , 
and these walks should also be rolled at least once or twice a 
week. 


General Care of Flower- Borders, i$~c. 

The flower- borders, beds, and shrubbery compartments, 
&c. of the garden, should be continued alw ays exceeding neat. 

These borders, and other similar ornamental compartments, 
ghotild be now and then gone over with a sharp hoe, in order 
to loosen the surface and cut up any weeds that appear* 

After this they should be raked over neatly, drawing off all 
weeds and litter, and the surface raked even and regular, which 
will thereby appear fresh and clean, of a neat agreeable order. 

Likewise look over the plants in the holders, or other parts 
of the garden ; and where there are any discover a very disor- 
derly growth, let them have some proper regulation in trim- 
ming and tying, &c ; where any branches or shoots, &c» ad- 
vance ip an irregular or straggling manner, let such be cut off 
close or shortened, or others tied up as it shall geern neces- 
sary ; and cut out all decayed flower-stalks. 

Where the shoots of rambling flowering plants iuterfere with 
each other, they should be shortened, so that every plant mav 
stand single : they always appear to the best advantage when 
they stand clear of one another. 

Take off all withered leaves, and let the main stems of the 
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flowers be well supported with stakes or sticks* in an upright 
direction , and climbing sorts according to their growin. 

When any shoots hang dangling, cut them off near tne sicm 
of the plant. 

Where French and African marigolds, crysanthemnms, or 
other strong-hranching annual flowers, produce rambling shoots 
near the ground, they should be trimmed op close to tne stem 
several inches upward from tne bottom! 

This will cause them to form handsome and regular heads, 
and will show themselves to greater advantage than if the (tran- 
ches were permitted to spread near the ground. 

& at her Flower Seeds. 

Gather the seeds of such flowers as are now ripe, in a dry 
day, both of all sorts of annuals and bienniafs, and of such 
perennials as may be required $ spread them on mats to dry in 
an airy place where tb* sun can come. 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them ont, and put 
them in paper or canvas bags, or into boxes, till the season for 
sowing them. 

Planting Autumnal Bulbs. 

Plant autumnal flowering bulbs, if any arc now out of ground, 
such as colchicums, autumnal narcissus, Guernsey lily, and othdr 
amaryllis, autumnal crocus, &e planting them in beds or borders 
of light earth, and some Guernsey lily, &e. also in pots; they 
will all blow or flower the same autumn •, some the latter end 
of this month, and the others in the next month, and October. 


THE NURSERY. 


Hoeing and Cleaning the Nursery Rows, 


Take advantage of dry days to hoe and destroy the weeds bo 
tween the rows of young trees and shrubs of all kinds. Lc» 
this always be done in due time, before the weeds grow to any 
considerable size. 
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For when weeds are permitted to stand too long, it will re* 
ipire double labour to cut them down ; and large weeds, when 
{hey are cut, wijl, if not raked off the ground, or well shaken 
tout, many of them take root, and grow up again. 

Weed and water Seedling s. 

Seedling trees and shrubs of all sorts should also now be 
kept perfectly free from weeds $ for these, if permitted to grow 
in seed-beds, would do much damage. 

In very dry and hot weather, it will still be proper to water 
the beds and pots of small, young, tender seedling trees, and 
it will at this time be a great advantage to the plants. 

Likewise often water all plants in pots. 

Prune and regulate disorderly Growths in Trees and Shrubs 

Now is a good time to trim evergreens, and such other shrubs 
as want it in the nursery. In doing this, observe to take out 
vigorous shoots, or shorten them so as to form a more regular 
bead $ and cut away anv low straggling under-growths. 

Where forest trees or any others have made any vigorous 
shoots from their stems, or very rambling growths in the head, 
it will be proper to cut such shoots off close. 

Transplanting young Seedling Trees. 

In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a little 
moist and cloudy, you may transplant seedlings, pines, and firs, 
from the boxes and beds where they were sown. 

It is now to be observed, as hinted last month, that it is 
not meant to make a general transplanting ; but only where 
the plants are any ways crowded in the seed-bed, it will be 
proper to transplant some, that they may not stand to spoil 
one another. Observing the same method as mentioned last 
month. 


Preparing Ground for genera J Transplanting. 

The ground where a new plantation of young trees or shrubs 
8 to be made in autumn, should now be kept clear ft ora large 
weeds : and if there be any now of large growth advancing to 
seed, hoe them up, and rake them off the ground, and carry 
them away. 

Towards the end of this month it will be time to begin to 
trench such vacant pieces of ground as are to be planted in au- 
tumn with any kinds of trees or shrubs : and in order that the 
ground may be better improved by the rains, son, and dew, it 
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will, in digging, be most proper to lay it up in rough ridges, 
till the time for planting in October and November, &«. and 
then can be expeditiously levelled down. 

Budding . 

Now go over the stocks that have been budded three weeks 
or a month, and let the bass be untied, that the parts about 
the bud may not be pinched. 

Budding may also still be performed j but it must be done 
in the beginning or middle of the month at farthest, otherwise 
it will not prove successful. 

Cherry and Plum Stones, 

Preservo cherry and plum stones, 8ic. for sowing, to raise 
stocks for budding and grafting. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


Shifting into larger pots , 

Towards the middle or latter end of this month, let all such 
green-house trees abd shrubs, &c. as are in want of larger pots, 
or a refreshment of new earth, be shifted, this being a good 
time for doing that work. , 

For that purpose provide a quantity of fresh earth, and some 
proper sized pots or tubs 5 these being ready, let such plants 
be taken up out of their pots with the balls whole, then trim 
off very dry, matted, and mouldy fibres of the roots, which 
spread about the side and bottom of the ball, and trim away 
part of the outward loose old earth. 

Then having put in a little fresh earth in the new pots, set 
one plant in each, and fill it up properly with the new compost, 
and give it a moderate watering ; so proceed with others, and 
remove the pots or tubs where the plants can he shaded some- 
what from the sun, and sheltered from violent winds. 

This is also now a very proper time to shift all kinds of suc- 
culent plants that want larger pots ; such as euphorbiums, se- 
dums, aloes, and the various other similar sorts. Observing 
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generally on this occasion to allot most of the succulent tribe a 
light dry soil $ a sandy earth, or any similar light compost is 
eligible, in which to plant them, on account of their fleshy suc- 
culent nature, and great humidity of most of these kinds of 
plants. 

Take them out of the pots and trim off come of the outward 
old earth with care from the ball, and trim the straggling fibres 
of the root ; set the plants immediately into the new pots, fill 
it up equally round with new light dry compost, and directly 
give each a, little water. 

Then set the pots in a shady place, and the plants will soon 
take root. Some of the tender kinds may be placed in a gar- 
den frame, and the glasses drawn on at times to protect the 
plants from heavy rains, if such should happen before they take 
root. 

If these plants are shifted at the beginning or middle of this 
month, they will have fixed themselves again tolerably well in 
fresh rooting in two or three weeks. 

Propagate Aloes, Sfc. 

The first or second week of this month is a proper time to 
slip or detach suckers 'or bottom off-sets of aloes, and other 
succulents from the old plants, to propagate them. 

The slips or off-sets are to be planted singly, in small pots ; 
the pots must be filled with some very light dry compost. 
These being ready, plant one in each pot, and close the 
earth firmly about the root of the plants, and water them in >de- 
rately. 

When all are planted, set the pots where they can be defended 
from the mid-day sun, and in dry weather let them have now 
and then a moderate refreshment of water ; thus the plants 
will be rooted in a short time. 

Watering. 

Do not forget in dry weather to give water to all the pots 
and tubs of oranges, lemons, and to all the other green-house 
plants $ and let this be always given in due time, before the 
earth in the pots or tubs becomes very dry. 

But take particular care of the fruiting orange and lemon 
trees, and do not let them want for moisture, otherwise the 
young fruit lately set will drop off, or become of stunted 
growth. 
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Fresh Earthing , . 

To orange and lemon-trees, &c. it would be a great advan- 
tage to add a little fresh earth to the top of the tubs or pots, 
provided it was not done in any of the former months during 
the summer. 

In doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs or pots should 
De loosened almost to the snrface oi the roots, and the loosened 
earth to be taken out ; then let the pots or tubs be directly 
filled up again with fresh rich earth. 

When this is done, let every tub or pot have a moderate 
ratering $ and this settles the new earth close to the loots. 

This should be done in the beginning of the month ; and it 
is of such service to these plants, that if neglected before, the 
doing of it should not be omitted now. 

The above dressing would also be of much service to any 
other green-house plants at this season, where not done any 
time within the last two or three months. 

Inoculate Orange Trees t fy c. 

Inoculate orange, lemon, and citron trees, for this is the only 
proper season to perform that operation on these trees j but it 
must be done in the first, or at farthest in the second week in 
the month. The proper stocks to bud these upon are such ar 
are raised from the kernels of the same suit of fruit. See the 
Grcen-llouse for March , April , June, and July. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Giving Air and Water. 


Continue to admit a large portion of fresh air into tho hot- 
house daily ; for the benefit of the plants in general in this 
department j observing the rules as in June and July, &c. 

Likewise, let all the plants have water pretty freely two or 
three times a week, or as often as it may appear necessary, to 
keep the earth in the pots alwa> s in a moderate degree of moist- 
ness,~ See J*»ht 
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Shifting Pine-Apple Plants. 

The succession fruiting pine- apple plants, which are to bear 
the fruit to be expected uext year, should now, where it was 
not done last month, be shifted into the large pots, where they 
are finally to remain to fruit. 

The pots for this purpose should be those called twenty-fours 
or sixteens but if large plants, have principally the latter 
.s'zed pots. 

Let this shifting be done, if possible, in the first or second 
week in the month, that they may have time to make new 
roots, and establish themselves in a free growth by October, 
ready for being placed in a new bark-bed in the fruiting-house, 
where they are to remain to fruit. 

In shifting these plants observe to let a proper Quantity ot 
fresh earth be brought and laid ready ; or any light, mellow, 
rich garden mould will do ; but if a prepared compost of rich 
kitchen-garden earth, fresh light loam, and a portion of tho- 
roughly rotten dung, all worked up together in a ridge, ex- 
posed in the full sun and air some months before, it will be the 
most ible soil for these phnts. 

The earth being ready, then bring the new' pots for the re- 
ception of the plants, and, as you proceed in planting, put as 
much of the new earth into each pot as will cover the bottom 
two, three, or four inches deep, according to the size of the 
pots and plants \ and then having taken the plants in their 
present pots out of their bark-bed, w’ith care turn out each plant 
with its ball entire ; and placing it in the new pot, fill up the 
vacancy with fresh earth, and immediately give a moderate 
watering. 

When all is planted, let the bark-bed be stirred up with a 
fork at the bottom : at the same time let a good quantity of 
new tan be thrown in, and fork up both w r ell together.— See 
July . 

This being done, let the pots immediately be plunged again 
to their rims, and refresh them now and then with water. 

Likewise after shifting, it would be beneficial to give a slight 
shade of mats over the glasses in hot sunny days, from about 
ten to tw’o or three o’clock. 


General Care of Pine-apple Plants , 

The principal care of the pine-apple plants now in geJSVal 
is to allot them a large admission of fresh air every warm day. 
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and to supply them properly with frequent necessary moderate 
waterings. 

But observe, particularly, in the plants now in full fruit ripen- 
ing, to apply the , occasional watering^ the most moderately, 
that too much moisture may not affect the flavour ot the fruit. 

According as the fruit Attains full maturity, should generally 
give proper attention to gather it while in good perfection, be- 
fore too ripe, and the high flavour much evaporated. 

Propagating Pines. 

* As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, should, accordingly 
as they are cut or gathered for the table, give the old plants 
the necessary care, to assist their production of .a supply of 
bottom suckers for an increase of new plants $ in which let 
them be managed as directed last month : an 1 the suckers are 
also to be treated according to the method there mentioned. • 

Likewise take care o f the crowns on the tops of the pine- 
apples j these also serve for propagation : when the fruit has 
been served at table, the crown should be taken off with a gentle 
twist, and this, where convenient or is required, may be retur- 
ned in order to be planted. 

The management of the crowns now is also the same as in 
the last month* * 


SEPTEMBER . 


WORK TO BE DONS IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Mushrooms. 


* 

This is now a principal season to begin Jx> provide mushroom 
spawn, and to prepare proper supplies of hot dang for making 
mushroom beds, in which to plant the said spawn for the pro- 
duction of mushrooms. 

These beds should be made of the best warm horse stable- 
dung, and about the beginning, or any time this month, is the 

3 L 
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proper time to provide - a necessary quantity, ready for that 
purpose ; taking the long moist litter and short dung together, 
ahd the whole well intermixed. . * 

But tefore you work *he duqg up in: a bed, it should be tast- 
ed ufi nuxedly together in a heap, that the whole may ferment 
equalfyyuhd to remain tiM the first great heat is over ; tbit is 
generally effected in a fortnight or three weeks time/ according 
to the quantity ; it will then be in right order, and you may 
proceed to make the bed. 

But before you make the bed, it is proper to provide a suffi- 
cient quantity of good mushroom spawn j this is a material 
article : and a proper quantity must be procured to plant into 
the bed to produce the mushrooms, for this spawn contains the 
^ftant in embryo. 

This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber or melon, 
or other decayed dung hot- beds ; it is also often to be met with 
id ’horse-dunghills, vriiich have lain several months ; spawn i* 
also to be found in pasture fields and meadows, and should be 
searched for in those places where you see mushrooms rise na- 
turally ; but I generally prefer the spawn found in dung, either 
iu old hot-beds or in old dung-hills, or dtmgy composts, &c. as 
greatly superior to the field ipavrn, both for the greater cer- 
tainty of being the true salutiferous sort, and for the genera, 
superiority of its production in good fleshy mushrooms. 

I have often found excellent spawn in sontB'old dunghills ant. 
compost heats ; such as we commonly see piled up in large 
heaps in the lanes, or on commons near farm fields; and you 
will generally find it most of all in those dung-heaps which con- 
sist chiefly of horse stable dong, observing to search in such as 
appear to have lain for several months; and may also often find 
most excellent strong spaw n in horse-mill tracts, where horses 
are employed constantly under shelter in turning mills, &c or in 
stable- yards, where horse-dung has lain some considerable time 
in the dry ; also in covered horse-rides^, in livery-stable yards, 
inns, &c. where horses are exercised ; the places being thickly 
Tittered with short stable dung, fine cakes of spawn are often 
(bund towards the sides. 

^ Spawn is commonly found in searching a » above, in In mp3 
jjf dry rotten or halr-irotted dung ; is a white fibrous substance, 
ju^mog and spreading itself in the said lumps of dry rotten 
duho ; appearing of a white stringy or filamentcme nature, and, jl 
0 1 W true sorts, has exactly the smell of a mushroom* 

Lftt these lumps be taken up carefolly, dung and spawn to- 
gether, observing to preserve the pieces as entire as possible. 
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laying them at the game time in -rwhee l- barrow or hlaketwMh 
the same care : when you have gathered enough for yonr purpose* 
let the lamps be laid in a dry plape, and covered with some dry 
litter $ or garden mats, t*li the beidia ready. *,,, .* .■ u ^ 

Bat if «the pieces of. spawn are wet* or very damp, you may 
iay them thinly together in a dry shady place, i where they may 
d^r leknrely 5 then cover them as above. 

' C have been obliged often to buy my spawn of the .market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but particularly 
those called theNeatdiouse gardeners, near Chelsea $ also about 
Lambeth and places adjacent $ where many of the gardeners’ 
labourers go about at the proper season and collectgreat quad*- 
tSties lor sale, it may, if doselv packed up in hampers* 
safely conveyed to a great distance. 1 have more than Ofcei 
sent it above a hundred and fifty miles. ( 

It is sold 'from* about two or three to six or eight shillings per 
bushel; though aometii^es, when plentifully procured, is sold 
for quarter the last mentioned price. 

When you have obtained the spawn, you may then begin s to 
make the bed us soou as the dung is in a right condition for 
that purpose. 

Choose * dfry-lying place, either in the melon ground/wherein 
to make the bed, or on any other dry sheltered situation ; and 
the bed should’ be made generally wholly upon the surface of 
the ground j or 'Occasionally in a shallow trench only six inches 
deep, and fen the width and length of the intended :hed ; and 
the excavated earth of the treqph if a rich, light* mellow sod, 
will serve to earth the bed. 

Mark out on the ground the width and length of the bed, 
which must be at least three and a half to four feet wide, and 
Us long as you shall think convenient, from fifteer. or twenty 
to fifty feet, or more, according to the quantity you intend to 
raise, and is to be made ridgeways, like the roof of a bouse, 
about three and a half to four feet high. 

, Bring in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bed to the full 
extents and aft you advance in height, draw both sides in gra- 
dually from the bottom, till you bring, as it were, to nothing at 
the top. 

*As you proceed in making the bed, observe to shake and mix 
the dung wellHogetber, but do not tread it, but beat it dhWn 
firmly>ith flj^fork, and permit the whole to settle gradually 
of itself. v u 

Thu* let the bed be carried nn, till you have raided it to the 
height of at least three feet and a half, or four feet high, 
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finishing the whole in the form of the ridge at * beau, a* 
aforesaid. 

Having made the bed* yon mast let it remain for at least a 
fortnight or three weeks* or a month/ according to its substance 
ind extent* before yon put in the spawn* or at least till the 
heat is become quite moderate : for the bed will be very warm 
n a day or two after it is made* and will continue in a great 
heat for many days ; and if the spawn was to be put In while 
the heat is strong* it would be entirely destroyed $ therefore 
have two or three long sticks thrust down into the dung* to 
pull up occasionally to try the heat ; which be sure let be quite 
mild* reduced to a very low warmth* before you venture the 
spawn in : for this is very delicate* impatient both of too much 
heat* severe cold* aud copious moisture. 

Remember* after the bed is made* that if there should happen 
to faH much rain before it is ready for the spawn* to cuver the 
whole a good thickness at the top with long dry Utter* or gar- 
den mats* for much wet would spoil the bed. 

When the bed is in a due condition* let toe spawn be brought 
out in a dry day* dividing the large lumps into smaller, and 
plant it in rows lengthways of the bed* observing to begin the 
first row within about five or six inches of the bottom. 

Plant the pieces of spawn in toe dung* observing to put 
them just within the surface of toe bed* and let them be put in 
about five or six inches asunder ; when yon have finished one 
row* begin another six or eight inches from the first* and so 
proceed till yon have planted the whole. 

When this ia done* let the surface of the bed be mjide quite 
smooth* by beating the dung gently with the back of your 
spade. 

, Then let every part of toe bed* from toe bottom upward* 
tie covered with some rich dry earth about an inch and a half 
thick i Jet this also be made quite smooth by using the spade 
as above. 

Or sometimes toe spawning is performed by placing the 
spawn upon the surface of toe dung* making first a layer of 
earth along toe -bottom three or four inches width and two 
thick : so placing the first row of spawn upon the dnng close 
alpng toe upper edge of the layer of earth* then earth over the 
spawn the above thickness* continuing the layer of earth six 
Inches up the ?idje of the bed* place more apas||* as before $ 
and so proceed with the rest* finishing as Above. 

Likewise toe spawning is sometimes effected by first earth- 
ing the bed all over an inch and half* or two inches thick* toon 
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inserting the spawn into tbe earth dose down to the dung, and 
then add a little more earth over the whole, not more than 
an inch thick, smoothing the surface evenly. 

Then, in either of the above methods, let the whole be cover- 
ed with some dean dry straw, or dry long stable litter, a foot 
thick at least, to keep oat the wet and cold $ observing, howe- 
ver, if yon have any donbt of the bed recovering a vigorous 
heat again soon after being spawned and closely earthed over, 
which confines the heat and hot steam, yon may cover it only 
bnt a quarter or half the thickness at first, or not at all for a 
few days or a week or fortnight, if a very substantial bed. and 
the weather is dry $ bnt if rain falls, defend it above with the 
straw, or dry long horse stable litter 5 for if the bed is now 
suffered either to have too much heat or wet, all is lost, so de- 
licate is the spawn — and requires therefore «.ae greatest precau- 
tions in the first setting off, being careful, however, agreeable to 
the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over in dne time with 
dry litter, the fall thickness above-mentioned ; which must be 
continued constantly over the bed in all weathers, night and 
day, and thus the bed, with proper care, will begin to produce 
mushrooms in five or six weeks. 

During the present season, and all winter, the bed must be 
kept constantly covered, night and day, as above, to defend it 
securely from wet and cold : and in time of heavy rains, severe 
frost, or snowy weather, the depth of covering should be aug- 
mented with more dry straw, and over this spread some large 
garden mats or canvas-cloth, which should remain constantly 
all winter. 

And when heavy incessant rains fall, or great falls of thaw- 
ing snow, examine the covering ; if tbe wet has penetrated 
quite through, remove the wet straw ; and appl) some cleaa 
and dry next the surface of the bed. 

Or, after the bed has been spawned and covered some con- 
siderable time, and the mushrooms do not seem to come freely, 
or that the warmth of the bed appears spent, may remove the 
covering, except a little next the bed, and apply upon this a 
quantity of warm dry horse-stable litter, near a foot thick, and 
other dry litter over that ; and this will promote a fresh mode- 
rate heat in the bed, and prove very beneficial. 

»Bpt these beds, in the summer season, may sometimes have 
tbe covering litter taken off for a short time, when a very 
moderate warm shower, and in very hot wdather may now and 
tbea have little sprinklings of water. 

These beds generally begin to produce plenty of good mush 
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rooms in five or six week* after being spawned ; and will don- 
throe sometimes beariag lor several months. 

The spawn, when it begins to rum* spreads itself very felt 
every way, and the plants will rise thickly^ in a succe*B*rmal 
order, aHuwer the bed. V 

Bat sraedmes a mushroom bed, will not ffegin to yield (toy 
plaals till two, three, or foor, months after it is-made’; Nt-Whito 
that happens, it may lie assisted by applying a good thick new 
of long warm stable litter, as above intimated, to rehtfVO 1 iAfc 
declining warmth, and set the spawn in motion. ' 

When the bed is in foil prodaettoa, it should be examined 
two or three times * week to gather the prodace; turning off 
the straw covering very carefully ; and generally gather daost 
of the mushrooms while of moderate size, or-obt exceeding e 
middling large growth, or before they become large* flaps; es- 
pecially for most principal caUnary purposes 5 though, bn some 
occasions, are required in large flaps, and in others in 1 steal! 
button growth, tho size of - ordinary round bntiona*, larger or 
smaller as they n»y occurs detaching^them clean to the bottom 
by a gentle twisty not cat them to leave the stump. It being 
apt to become magotty, infectious to the sacceSsienal plants ; 
and aa soon as gathered return the covering, 

, 1 have sometimes planted mushroom spawn on fhe late cu- 
cumber ridges, made in March, April; and May, and; in atfoohfb 
or two afteviatcnduced the pieces of spatovn ‘along the top edges 
of the bed into the earth, and covered the places outw ardly With 
a little short -dry litter : and thus the spawn has succeeded and 
produced a great number of mushrooms in August, Septeifirbe^, 
and October. ** u * 


Planting and Sowing Lettuces ♦ 

The different sorts of lettuces which were sown in August, 
for autumn, winter, and spring use, should be planted out at 
different times of this month into the beds and borders where 
they, to* to remain* ' ^ ' * 1 1 

Let some good rich light ground be digged for eacb or these 
crops ; Serving, the crop for fhe stone atfttrateBrad begftmtog 
of winter service should be planted out the beginning andmftJtHe 
of tfos month, in any bed or border, in rows ten *6? ftfe^Ve 
utdhes asunder $ but those of (he lute August soWpgs; 1 Intend- 
ed to stand the winter, lor spring Sbpply, ate to Hfc pifchtfed out 
towards the latter and of this riontH;4n three fedt ! iMAs-btofo, 
or In borders, In rows six inches distance/ and gifcc a mbdertrte 
watering as soon as planted. * '• *■* ■ 
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Ako about the last week m the month, dig a warm south 
oorder under a wall/ See. for a principal supply of these plants 
*0 stand over the winter, rake the surface even and smooth ; 
then let some of the best plants 1)6 taken up from the seed- 
bed, pick off broken and decayed leaves, ana trim the tends of 
their roots *a little, and put the plants in rows, six inches asun- 
der by, four inches in the rows. 

ff the plants survive the winter, part may be thinned Out 
regularly in (he spring, and planted in a more open exposure j 
the rest may remain in the border to cabbage early. 

But observe, if no lettuce seed was sown in the third or 
fourth week in August, to raise plants for the borders, as|abpve, 
you must not, in that case, omit to sow some for that purpose, 
some time in the first week of this month, which indeed will 
be soon enough, in warm rich grounds. 

Sow Lettuce to vlant in Frames for Spring Use. 

About the beginning or towards tjie middle, or not later than 
some Airae between the 10th and 15th of this month, you should 
sow Borne lettuce of different sorts to plant in frames, &c. in 
October to stand the winter for use next spring, and early in 
the summer. 

These may be protected in frosty or very wet weather, by 
covering them with glasses and other covering, when neces- 
sary ; and if those which are planted in the open borders should 
be cut off, these will be ready to supply their pltfee. 

The best lettuces for this purpose are principally the greenr 
and white cos ; and may also sow some white, and hardy green 
cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia ; but sow most of 
the cos kinds to plant in frames, &c. (See October) ; and the 
seed should be sown in a bed or border of rich earth, in a warm 
akuation. 

Planting Lettuces in Frames for Winter Use. 

To obtain lettuces in some tolerable perfection for the table 
in the winter months, yon should, about the latter end of this 
month, prepare one or more beds of rich earth, in a part of 
ttttden where the ground is driest, and lies well to the 
south sun. 

, ^ Make the beds the length and wi$h of one or more sjftdlow 
cucumber or melon frames. 

Then let some, good plants of the brown Dutch, best stocky 
cot, and common cabbage lettuce, be taken up from some trans- 
planted Ms, with Ms of earth about their roots, and plant - 
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ed therein, about six oreigbt inches asunder each way, and 
watered. 

When the weather begins to grow cold, next month, dec. 

* may ptit the frames over the beds, and cover them with 
he lights occasionally, and other covering in cdld nights, and 
when the weather is severe. 

These, bv the above management, will be moderately well- 
cabbaged,, fit for the table, in November and December, &c. $ 
and by planting more in October, and beginning of November, 
yon will have these sOTts of lettuces, if a moderate winter, 
tolerably well cabbaged, in small heads, in January and Febru- 
ary, and in preferable perfection in March. 

But if, in November and December, some large planfii are 
planted as above, in a moderate hot-bed, under a frame and 
glasses, they will more effectually attain a larger growth, and 
cabbage in better perfection. 

Cauliflowers. 

The cauliflower plants '^hicK were sown in August will re- 
quire to be planted out in a nursery-bed about the middle or 
20th of this month. 

Let a bed be prepared for them in a well-sheltered part of 
the garden, where it lies well to the sun. 

Prepare the beds four feet wide, or the width of a garden- 
frame, in the same manner, and observe the same rules as men- 
tioned the last month, in the article of Cauliflowers r. 

Mind to draw out Borne of the best plants from the seed-bed, 
rejecting such whose stems are crooked and black > and cle*r 
the plants from decayed and damaged leaves. 

Plant them in rows about three or four inches asunder, and 
allow near the same distance between plant and plant in the row, 
observing not to plant them so deep as to bury their hearts, for 
that would destroy them. 

When you have planted the whole, give the plants a little 
water to settle the earth to their roots j observing not to apply 
the water too hastily, so as to break their leaves, or wash the 
earth into their hearts. 

Then, if the plants are small, or backwwd in growth, yon maf 
place a frame on the bed, and also put on the lights $ bat the 
glasses are now to be continued only for a few days, tilljthe 
plants have taken root $ observing till that period to sha__L‘_ 
from the sun 5 but when they have got root, the -gl@f||p 89 e ^ tt 
be taken entirely off, and ere to be need only oqc^lWRpy fora 
month to come ; but if there shoeld happen co^w$tfs or heavy 
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ratal, it will at such time tye proper to pot on the lights, to de- 
fend the plaitt* therefrom j for too moen moisture woeld prove 
very prejudicial to these young plants, and would occasion their 
shanks tp become black and rot. 

When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, they 
may either occasionally be transplanted into other beds, protec- 
ted with frames, &c, as above, to remain all winter $ or if pot 
very luxuriant in growth, may be continued in the same beds, 
only soipl may be planted out finally under hand-glasses next 
month. See the work of October and November . 

Michaelmas Cauliflowers. ** 

Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in July for 
the Michaelmas crop will begin to show their heads about the 
end of this month, or beginning of next 

Let these be encouraged as much as possible, early in "the 
month, by hoein|rbetwt.on, and drawing some earth up round 
the stem of each plant, and ke$p>theOt&lear from weeds. 

If the weather in this month proves* very warm and dry, it 
would be of advantage to form the earth like a basin round 
each plant, and pour water therein ; this will encourage them 
to'grOw freely, and produce large heads in October and Novem- 
ber : for if they* are stinted now in their free growth for want 
oPmoisture, their heads will be small at the proper season. 

Planting Broccoli , Cabbage, and Savofjs. 

Transplant your last crop of broccoli the first or second week 
of this month, into the place where they are to remain to pro- 
duce their heads. 

Dig a piece of rich ground for these plants in a warm situ- 
ation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half asunder, and 
observe tbe same distance between the rows, which will be 
sufficient room for this late plantation. 

Likewise, at tbe above time, plant out some of the stoutest 
cabbage plants of the sugar-loaf and York kinds, &c. of the sum- 
mer and early autumn sowing, for small heading colewort cab- * 
bages next month, and the two following ; also some late savoys 
for small-hearted plants towards spring. 

Hoe the ground and destroy the weeds between the broccoli, 
cabbages, and savoys, which were planted out (he former months, 
and let some earth* be drawn up round their stems. 

Young Cabbage Plants . 

The young cabbage plants which wcr6 sown the first or se- 
ll M 
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cond week in August for an early and principal crop next sum- 
mer and antnmn should be pricked Into nursery beds. Some of 
the forwardest about the beginning, and the rest in the middle 
or latter end of this month. 

Choose a piece of good ground for them in a sheltered situa- 
tion ; dig it neat and evenly; and lay it out in beds three feet 
and a half, or four feet wide. 

Thin out the plants regularly from tne seed-bed $ observing 
to take the strongest first : the smallest may be left in tike seed- 
bed a fortnight longer, to increase in strength. 

Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four inches 
asunder in the row, and four to five or six inches between the 
rows, according as the plants, in their respective kinds, are of 
smallet or larger growth ; closing the ground well about their 
stems, and leave the surface smooth. 

When you have finished planting, give them some water ; 
and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice for the first 
week or ten days, by Much time the plants will have taken 
good root. 


Coleicoi is* 

The first or second week in this month yon should plant out 
some of the fonvardest of the cabbage colewort plants, which 
were sown in the latter end of July and in August, into the 
places tvhfcre they are to remain both for the autumn and winter 
and early spring service : and in the middle or latter end of the 
month plant out the test for a general spring crop.— See July 
and Auguit, 

Let these be planted in a free situation of new digged ground, 
in rows six or eight inches distant in the row : the rows should 
be ten or twelve inches asunder. They will be fit for use, some 
of them in October and November of the first plantation ; the 
others will succeed them in regular order, both for winter and 
spring service. — See the work of July and August. 

Plant Celery. 

Plant out more celery the beginning of this month into tren- 
ches for a'snccessional winter crop, and about the middle and 
latter end of the month plant out a quantity for a late winter 
crop, and for spring supplies. 

Prepare some trenches for these plants where the ground is 
light and driest. Let the trenches be marked ont ten or twelve 
inches, or about a spade wide, and to be digged out five or six 
inches deep, and aHow a space of thirty inches, or three feet. 
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between the trenches, which will be sufficient for this late crop : 
dig out each trench lengthways, a spade wide and a moderate 
depth, as above, laying the earth evenly in the spaces between, 
which assists in landing up the plants when of proper growth. 
—See July and August 

Then procuring a quantity of the best celery plants for plan- 
ting, trim the roots and long tops of the leaves, and plant one 
row in each trench. Let the plants be set about four or five 
inches asunder in the row, and water them directly. 

Earth up Celery. 

Earth up the crops of celery which are planted in trenches, 
according as they advance in growth, that they may be blan- 
ched of a proper length. » 

The first crops will now be considerably advanced, and should ' 
oe earthed up bighe.* accordingly. The other crops in propor- 
tion to their growth. 

Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and in due 
time, as you see they require it, according to their advanced 
growth : using, for this purpose, the earth between the rows, 
break it properly, and lay it to the plants with care, so as not 
to break the stalks or bury’ the hearts. 

Tie up Endive to blanch. 

Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch the plants white* 
tender, and mild-tasted •, observing generally to perform it in 
dry weather, and principally to the largg^t fullsized plants, of 
good stocky growth and full in the heart ; and in doing this 
work, gather up the leaves evenly in your band, and tie them 
together with a string of bass, or small osier twig, a little above 
the middle of each plant. 

Plant Endive. 

Plant out endive the beginning of this month for a general 
winter crop ; let these be planted in a dry spot in a warm situ- 
ation, allowing them a foot distance each way. 

And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this* month, 
you should plant out some endive on a warm border, or some 
other dry sheltered compartment, to remain till December, and 
after Christmas before you begin to blanch it 

This, if it survives the frost, will be acceptable tor salads, 
and other uses, in January, February, and March. 
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Landing up Cardoont. 

Tbe cardoont will be advanced to tone considerable heigh _ 
by tbe begin niag nr middle of tbit month ; ym mutt then begin 
again to prepare to blanch them higher accordingly* 

Tbe ftrsMtep towards thit work now it, to tie their leaves 
dote and regular together, to admit of landing up earth around 
each plant ; for as die plants will be now arrived to a large 
tall growth, and their leaves will spread modi, so that the earth- 
ing cannot be completely clone till they are tied op, this yon 
must do either with strong bass bandages, small hay-bands, ot 
thin pliable ropes of straw, or long litter, &c. $ observing to 
gather the leaves up regularly together, beginning near the 
bottom, and tie each plant closely together as high as you shall 
think proper to earth them, which should be advanced two feet 
high, or more, by degrees. 

Then let the earth be very well broken, and lay it up about 
them as high as they are tied ; remembering that every plant 
be*earthed singly, laying tbe earth up quite round the plant ; 
and at the same time observing to pat it gently with the back 
of the <pade, both to fix it in its due place and position, and 
that wet may readily run off. 

Those earthed up now will be fit for use in October, Novem- 
ber, and December, and the two succeeding months, but in se- 
vere frost should be covered with dry litter ; which, as the 
plants are of considerable height, should be applied accordingly ; 
or in some fully- branched plants, may, at the approach of se- 
vere frost, loosen the earth below on one side, and turn them 
down towards the ground, as the covering can then be more 
readily applied. 

Spinach. 

•The spinach which was sown in August should now be clear- 
ed, and thinned oht to proper distances. 

This work may either be performed by hand or hoe ; it is 
not material which, provided tbe weeds are destroyed, and the 
plants' left regular. 

in dry weather, small hoeing them is the most expeditious 
method ; but if the weather is moist, it will be best to perform 
that work bv hand. 

Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the distance of three 
or four inches; observing to leave the strongest; or the plants 
may 6e left closer, and thinned out by degrees for. use j and 
let the whole be perfectly well cleared fiom weeds. 
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Where spinach was not sown last month, it may t till be done ; 
and, in a rich warm y>il, will succeed tolerably well $ but most 
be done in the beginning of the month. 

Or also where a proper foil crop was sown last month, a 
smaller portion may be sown the beginning of this, to succeed 
the other in the spring $ and will stand longer before it mas 
to seed at that season. 

Young Winter Onion*. 

The young winteT onions which were sown the end of July* 
or the beginning, or towards the middle of August, wilt now 
want weeding $ let this be done in due time, before the weeds 
get the start of the plants for, in that case, they would do 
the crop much injury, and also reuder it very troublesome to 
serrate the weeds from them ; and should therefore now be 
properly attended to with particular diligence. 

This work must be e tirely done by hand, and with great 
care ; otherwise many of these young plants will be drawn out 
with the weeds ; for the onions are not now to be thinned. 

Where the sowing of onions was omitted last mouth, you 
may still sow some seed .* there will be a chance of their suc- 
ceeding, particularly Welch onions ; but it most be done in the 
<irst week in the month : or may also sow a few of both sorts 
to succeed those of the August sowing in the spring and 
beginning of summer $ as they w ill stand longer before they 
run for seed. 


Turnip *. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown the last month ; let this 
be done in a dry day ; and let your hoe be sharp, and of a 
middle size. 

Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be hoed out re- 
gular, six or eight inches distant. See August. 

Small Salading. 

Let the different kinds of small salading be sown once a 
week or fortnight, as you may see it necessary, where a regular 
succession is required : the sorts are cresses, mustard, radish, 
and rape. 

These seeds may now be sown in any free situation, where 
the earth is light and rich. 

About the middle or end of this month, begin to sow these 
seeds on a wanner border, under a south wall, or other fence 
of the same aspect. 
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Towards the end of this month, if the weather should prove 
very wet and cold, yon should begin to sow some small salad 
herbs on warm borders, or otherwise in frames, and cover 
them with the lights occasionally j or you may sow them under 
hand or bell-glasses, for these plants will make but poor pro- 
gress If they are not protected in cold weather, especially in 
.cold nights. 

These plants generally rise best when they are sown in drills ; 
but the drills must be shallow, or may be sown broad cast : 
sowing each sort separate, and very thick, and the seed cover- 
ed not more than a quarter of an inch with light earth. See 
the spring months. 

Chervil and Com Salad. 

Sow chervil and corn salad the beginning of this month, if 
not done in August, for winter and early spring use, the former 
for soups, and both of them also for salads. See August. 

Gather ripe Seeds. 

Gather seeds in dry weather of such plants as now ripen, 
such as lettuce, leeks, oDions, cauliflowers, &c. which you 
must well attend to in these kinds particularly, according as 
they acquire maturity, and before attacked by the autumnal rains 
or mildew. 

As cauliflower seed ripens late, when most other seeds of 
that nature are gathered, it is apt to be attacked more greedily 
by the green- birds and chaffinches, &c. should at that time, the 
beginning, or towards the middle of this month, be well watch- 
ed, to chace away the above kind of birds, which otherwise would 
devour most of the best seed,. 

According as the seed ripens, as it seldom attains tEat per- 
fection all together, cut off the seed branches, and place them 
in the full sun, to harden the seed in a proper degree ; then 
should be threshed or beat out of the husks, cleaned and bagged 
up, and deposited in a dry apartment. 
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Peaches. 


Go over your peaches, nectarines, and other wall-trees, and 
see that all the branches keep firm In theu* proper places ; if 
any be loose, or project from the wall, let them be fastened-np 
in their due position. 

This prevents their being broken by winds : and when the 
whole lies close and regular to the wall, then all the fruit can 
equally enjoy the benefit of the sun to riper it ; and it also 
appears decent and agreeable to the eye. 

Where any of the rij ~ning fruit are too much covered with 
the leaves, let some be displaced $ for although a moderately 
slight shade or coverture of the leaves is requisite and bene- 
ficial to the growth of all fruit, yet, in its more advanced state 
particularly, too fall a shade is of disadvantage, in some degree, 
so far, that the fruit would not attain either its peculiar colour 
or flavour, in full perfection. # 

But the removing of leaves is only to be practised where they 
are uncomnkmly thick, and darken the fruit much $ and in that 
case they are only to be thinned regularly, still preserving a 
slight covering of leaves over the fruit. 

Vines . 

Look over your vines again, to see that the grapes enjoy the 
necessary advantage of sun and air, to promote their ripen- 
ing. 

Where the bandies of grapes are too much shaded, let some 
of the leaves be taken off j ana where any of the bunches are 
too close confined between the branches, or entangled with 
each other, let them be loosened, so that each may hang fair 
in their proper position, as observed in August. 

If the vinps have produced any late shoots in the last month, 
let them be taken off wherever they appear ; for they are use* 
less, and if left on, they would cause confusion aftd irregularity, 
and also darken the fruit, and retard its maturity. 

For as grapes will now be ripening, they 'should have all 
possible benefit of the sun to forward them, and give a rich 
flavour. 
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Protect ripef^apee from the birds, wa»ps, &c. by bag^no 
the best bunches ip crape, gauze, or paper bags, as explained 
oelow. * 

Protect Wall- Fruit from Wasp*, Flies, Mnd Bird** 

Coilhme to hadg up phials of sugared or honey water, beer, 
or Other strong-soented liquor, &c. to eaicb the wasps and flies 
which still detrimentally infest the choke wall-fruit, as peaches, 
nectarine*, pears, plums/ &c. and Will also do ffitich mfethief 
to the grapes ; as wiM also the birds : therefore, beiidfes the 
bottles of sweetened liquor, let also Some small bags, made of 
thin crape or gauze, be pyt over some of the finest and ripeBt 
tranches of grapes. These bags should be made just so large 
as to contain one bench of frnit ; this Will effectually keep off 
the insects, and also the birds j which would detour these fruit 
at a vast rate. 

But the birds .you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets be* 
fore the trees, or hanging up scare- crows of feathers, o t in ex* 
tensive walling, discharging a gun or pistol occasionally : but 
the most certain method to presene some of your finest bnnehes 
of grapes from all devours s, is to bag them as above direc- 
ted 

Or, for want of crape bags, &c. may use those of white paper ; 
but these do not succeed so well, for the snn is then too much 
excluded from the fruit j and in wet weather the paper being 
wetted, it adheres to the bunches, and damages the berries : 
whereas the sun and air ha\e free access through the nape, 
and when wet they will very soon become dry again j and if 
wet weather continues, no inconvenience attends them by means 
of the bags. * 4 

Hang up phials of sweetened liquor-water also upon the 
choice kinds of fig-trees, — for wasp* and other insects generally 
swarm about these trees, to feed on the ripening fruit. 

jfou should a iso watch birds very well, or they will peck and 
spoil many of the best figs. 

Gather Apple* and Pear s. 

Now begin to gather autumn apples and pears for keeping, 
according as they arrive to mature growth j many of the autumn 
*>rts will be rfcady to take down for that purpose towards the 
middle or latter end of the month j bat for present service, 
omral sorts will be of eligible growth to pick here and' there 
off the trees any time this mouth, occasionally as wanted. 

However, moth of these autumn kinds which now Attain 
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mature growth serve .both for prefeat * apply sad for keeping s 
moderate time j bat not all winter, like the winter app l es 
and pears, as tome will probably not keep above a month or 
six weeks, others a month or two longer ; in ail of which there 
are many very good fruit 1 * ' 

This work of gathering the above kinds should generally be 
done in a perfectly dry day * and be save to let the fruit be also 
quite dry before yon begin to pall them j apd all the fruit which 
are for keeping should hang then full time on the trees, but 
especially tne late autumnal pt*™ unU apples, oot tIH dead ripe, 
but of full growth. — See Octoba. 

About the latter end of this month many of the winter fruits 
will be fit to gather y if the weather is fine, let them hang 
on the trees till October. 

When the apples and pears nave hung t! ir foil time on the 
trees, they will easily quit the wood on being handled* and 
when t|fly begin to dr< f off apace, that is a certain sign of their 
maturity, and that they may be gathered.— See October . 

Prepare for Planting. 

Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the ground 
ohere new plantations of ft uit trees arc to be made. 

If an entire new border is intended for wall-trees, Ac. it io 
if Importance to add a good supply of thoroughly rotten dung* 
a&d the ground to be worked to the depth of at least eighteen 
inches Or two feet ; and if it is light diy soil, it would be, an 
advantage to add also some fresh loam or other good substantial 
fresh mellow earth, from a pastured common, or lurid, Ac. holt 
particularly to the places where „the tresb are to stand.— See 
next month. 

As several sorts of fittit-trees will now appear to have declin- 
ed alt 'growth, by the leaves beginning to discover some signs 
of decay towards the latter end of the month, they may be re- 
moved fbrpbmLfng * such as soine forward kinds of peaches# 
apricots, cherries, Ac. and being thus early planted m autumn^ 
they will very quickly take root the lame season, to their par- 
ticular advantage against winter and next spring j give a, good 
watering at praatirig, Ac. 

k Strawper}ie$, 

Now ^ a proper .time tp pkmt strawberries $ and, if meis* 
weather, it may be done at any time in the mouth : but, if the 
weather bo very dry fad hot/it will be proper either to -water 

3 x 
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tMp pten#felly,ar not begin pU^t^f Itill the mid^e, prtowwb 
tfeelaftef , jw 34, ©fclheinontb. 

The strong fowif runuer plants of the taM<$*ac# take* fern 
bpdj bet* *eU, are the proper sets for planting; each as 
advised next «onth and in Jone : and if *ny were^beu (June) 
planned eat in jnprsei y beds, as will be, pow 

in fihoorderfor thfa plantation ; or youngoff-sets, produced at 
the aide* of the q{d plants, are also eligible. ^ 

TifefdtaU are to be allowed good groead > an&geaerrily 
for the principal supply, allot a situation in the lull sun, for the 
advantage of ripening the fruit in the best perfection j let the 

S ound be well dunged and neatly digged, and lay it out into 
ds four feet broad, allowing alleysJ&etween the beds from 
eighteen to tJS#nty inches to two feet wvfe, for the convenience 
ef^^ ^ionally to weed and water the plants, and gather 

anti should be set in rows lengthways tbebdto ; die 
rows to be twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches asunder, and the 
plants to be set at the same distance from one another in the 
row«, 

Gr they may be planted iu boroers along the frqj{,and b^ck 
©fospfclitr trees, or under walls, hedges, &c. or some may be 
planted By way of an edging to borders, or where convenient ; 
the wdod strawberries wifl succeed both in shady situations, 
ntaf bushes, trees, &c. and in a free exposure : but the other 
sorts shonM generally be allowed an open sunny exposure. 

It would be moat advisOaBle to perform thii work of planting 
id alf the Softs, principally in moist weather, if possible ; es- 
pecially if done early in this month; \>ut not so material if 
.Infer. * ^ * * 

S ie principal sprts of strawberries for, general planting, are 
t scarlet strawberry, the hautboy, tm large fil #«l r av- 
beTry.tfce white and' red wood strawberry,. fhe pine-apple 
strawberry, aod the A pine or post preJihc ?tr*wbeny, which is 
rtmarkibfe for its fhiitfuLne^s ; for the plants ceatinije to, pro- 
dtipe ’^if' fl^ Tape to’Oett^er,. or tfoyember * ampf, then 
t^Wtewd wash a* d^adioin ft?®? and giro*, will jywtlnw^ if 
op^n mild weather, continue in a smalt pjod^^on , till near 
Christmas : but generally allot most the scarlet and bantboy 
kinds for the principal snrnjhp snd, of which, more abenaantly 
«f the scarlet for the main ^hmtation. M . 

' The old strawberry bed* w«*naw openly require p> be kept 
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dRW from large over-grown woods; or, towards th* Voter 
eid of the month, may begin to prepare for tfcieir winter drees- 
Vog^Se** October^ 
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Planting Hyacinth t, and Tulip Root*, #c 


In the third or fourth week in this month it will be tftnd 4* 
begin to f prepare for Ranting the choice hyacinth and jitfp 
roots for an early spring bloom. 

Let the beds, &c. for these bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two spades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the surface 
even ; and let the beds be three feat and a half, or four feet 
wide,1aid N ybmewhat moderately rounding, and rake the Samoa 
smooth. 

Then, either the latter end of this month, or in October of 
November, plant the bnlbs in rows, lengthways the bed, six Jte 
nine inches* asunder, and the same distance in the row ; bot not 
nearer tfiatt Bix’inches, and about three inches deep. 

As to the method of planting in beds, may either draw drills 
with a hoe, placing the bulbs bottom downward* in a row along 
each drill, and coyer the min with the earth j or may he plant- 
ed in holes made either with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or 
the large bnlbs occasionally holed in with a garden trowel : or, 
insterf- of either onhe above methods,, may with a shade or 
rake; trim the earth Evenly off the surface of the bed, into the 
alley, the depth rtqhlred to plant the roots, which then place 
at a proper distance upon the surface of the bed, pressing thfem 
gcntly/with the hahd, '4 little into the earth ; then with the 
spade cast the eaVrh ot»t eff the alley etenly oyer the roefcf, the 
depth as aboVeg * 

May also plawt stripe id the flower borders, and in pots, 
boxes," &c. likewise hyacinths In bulb flashes' of water.— See 
October. * \ ^ ^ 

Ant other bulbous f&ts may' likeWtse be planted towards 
the middle and end of this month, 
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Now also, about the middle, or towards the latter etfd df thin 
month, begin to prepare the beds for the best ranunculuses and 
anemone roots j and may then either be planted at that season, 
or any time after, till the end of October or November, in open, 
mild, dry weather : either in separate belt, alone, or some in 
assemblage, in the borders, kc. 

Let these Toots be planted each sort separate, in rowslength- 
ways the beds, not less than six inches asunder, by four, to 
fire or six inches distant ip die row, and" about two inches 
deep. t 

The above distance is more room than what is generally 
allowed to ranunculuses and anemone roots : but when planted 
ctoeg, the plants shoot ap in a crowded manner* draw each 
ofter mp weak and the flowers never gr$w so large, nor show 
themeehre* to such advantage, as when they stand more 
distant. 

Sow Anemone and Sanunculus Seed* 

The beginning of this month is still a proper tump!* sew the 
seeds of anemones and ranunculuses, where it was not done in 
August 

„ For that purpose, being furnished with one or more largish 
wide pots, or flat earthen garden pans or boxes : &c. All them 
with rich light earth, making the snr&ce even j then scatter 
t^e seeds thereon moderately thick* each sort separate, and 

3 yer theta with light fine earth, not more than a quarter of an 
cn deem 

The plants #31 come up in abort six weeks or two months, 
when they most have a warm sunny siftwridn, and should be 
protected ip winter, opeasionally, from eautspive raina,Mhow, 
and bard frost j bat they sometimes, when wewa thus late, do 
not (ft! me up rift tho spring. 

A boat -the Michaelmas- twelvemonth they sheokl be trans- 
plmted into a bed of <*ommoa eaith, and in the spring liettofcing 
they will flower, when, perhaps, they will aflord yea several 
new flowers that are double, and of fine colours^ » 

, As for the single flowered kinds* the tfte* ei them may be 
deposit^ jftvdosteft about the ^Dmmonbordmy ke. 

Campion Idtym, 

Taka care now et the camatfen layex* * where tfcaNrtw any 
atdl remaining on old plants, and properly rooted, let them be 
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transplanted now at soon as eonveuient, some time before the 
latter end of the mofttb, ibaithey-joay have time to take good 
root*beforo winter. 

The choicest Wads of these layers ywr may plant io amall 
pots for the more readily protecting them in winter. The 
layers Of the common sorttfyod tnay plant into nursery beds in 
a warm situation, tfldaouie of the strongest layer* May be plan- 
ted out at once into the borders, or where you intend them to 
flower,' 

Any carnation layers as Were planted off us above; lastmontli, 
or. early in this, should, if a warm dry season, have occasional 
waterings, —See June; Juiy , &c. 

Auricula Plant* ir^Pot*, . v 

Auricula plants ia pots demand attention at this time; and 
particularly those that were shifted Jast month, to give occa- 
sion ai waterings j bat, if they were not then shifted, It tnay 
not be effected. 

These plants should, if the weather proves at this time very 
drv, .be now and then moderately watered { but, if there shook! 
fait m m *k ^eav y >raip afeqst the end of the month, rt will be of 
a&a&tage£o itefend tha* capital sorts Occasionally ; Tor inces- 
sant and excessive wet at that time might prove rather injurious 
ia tome degree to these plants, on account of tbetf natural 
socculency. 

t To protect the choicest kinds of these plants in bad weather 
the moot oflectnahy during the winter, let the pots, aboOfThe 
latter aad of tkao month, or in October, be; 4 plaeed dose toge- 
ther hi a bed, open to the full sun ; then to form & low awning 
across with booprbwds, or rods, fee. and wheh adttitnrml and 
arifeier Jaius> or stows, &c. are excessive, let some large tfiick 
nwtay ar;caovasa>rSe drawn over to defend the plants ; or the 
potamay setose together a garden- frame, and th^ glasses 

put anas occasion requires, which will be more effectual ; but 
hf* fatty exposed tn att moderate dry weaftheiv 

it may be * proper to observe, that as the shove 
ipaaasaf K>dcai»nsi"tthelter may not always be conveniently 
attainable, plants arc hardy Cttoogb to stand the winter 
wkftoptdHfr Wmin^pk t f only it is of good effect in preserving 
thorn hku* effacttadly in proper strength and good state of 
gtowCfc, that they may flower in best perfection, 

Bui Where there tfre^ti~Hlbch v eohYdnience as above, it will 
ia»h»^^4>o-)p> oper/ at Aeaadof the month, to pkeS. the 
pots ifi a warm border? awdin heavy wftaamalhnd winter rains 
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and snow may turn them dawn on oee side, with^lhc plant* 
towarda the sun, to prevent them receiving too', much rnois- 

tore, < * ' . " - • ■ .u % 

Auricula^feta may still be detached and planted* , v 

Auricula Meed ? ^ 

Theseedof auricula may stiU be soiq^wenW dm in 
August, ’ \ 

These seeds should at this time be sown in large wide pots#* 
or in hoses filled with earth. Let the earth be light and rich, 
ahd ibrpken very fine, and the seed should bt? sown tolerable 
thick, and covered a quarter of an inch; or thereabouts, with 
earth. 

The pots or boxes shotld be placed out of the mid-day sun, 
till towards the end of this month, and then set in** warm situ- 
ation. 

The auricula plants raised from this sowing will flower the 
next spnhg twelvemonth 


Transplant Perennial Plants , 

Dig and prepare borders, towards th&kttoreod of tketMaffe, 
for planting various perennial 'and biennial dowers ; and in- 
which may then transplant some of the strongest and best plants, 
which Were raised m the^ spring aud beginning of summer,, Of 
before, according to the different sorts. 

They may be transplanted any time after the middle of the 
month '• such as carnations, pinks, ftd sweet*wiJliam» ; also 
the seedhqg wall-flowers, stock gilliflowers, and columbines, 
with many other soft^, both seedling plants, and such as were, 
raised froin slips, off-sets, layers/ pi pings, be. * 4 

In seiectihg the above; or any of the varippsdifferent sortsof, 
perennials, &c. for the decoration of you^bofttma or o.thrrflcpXT 
comMsteatn^genmOy ^b 00 * 6 a proper variety, more or Jeati< 
\ n * u r “ 5 ^ e ^ t b ercw ’db in. your own garden may obtain 
them w required at most ol the nurseries ; — ft b aery iog in either 
of wham, to prefer those bf fullest good growth according 
their hinds : and as many sorti, both of seedUag plants, and 
others raised from layers, pipings, slips, off-sgtl, *** * 
be readily transplanted with small balls rf f nbrniTthf ir r^ 

it should be done accordingly, and the plan&a will tbus swoelf 
feel any check by removal ; or let others be removed^Sjm 
full roots as possible,* pla&tUi^ flte Whale, bu tbe allotted planes# 

iu ? < W v ® U 

settle the earth closely about the roots# 
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They will soon take root (he same season, and will all dower 
nett year in good perfection. 

Sm/ring Seed t of bulbous Flower Roots 

The seeds of taifps may ft till be sown; and also the seeds of 

K nths and crown impels, with the seeds of fritilars, and 
»t other bultjj|» 

These seeds maybe sown in beds'or boxes : they will soc* 
ceed in either $ let the earth be rich and light, and broken very 
hue, and lay the surface perfectly smooth. 

Then sow the seed separately on the surface, and tolerably 
thick, and cover them with light sifted earth, near half an iacb 
deep.— See August. 

Clip end plant Box Edgings. 

Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two former 
months, but let this ^ done as soon in the month as possible, 
that the box may have time to recover a little before winter. 

Now is the time to begin to plant box where new edgings 
are intended ? bat, if very dry hot weather, this should not be 
done in any considerable extent till towards the middle of the 
month : dr howeter, if hat moderately warm weather, or some- 
what moist season, it may be planted at any time now when 
required, or opportunity serves, as there is no time in the year 
in which box wIH take root sooner j $ving a good watering*# 
•Oon as planted — See October , &c. 

Likewise where there are edgings of box that have We 
suffered to rnn up too high and broad, in & rode growth, they 
mky now be taken up and replanted in regular order ; observ- 
ing, when taken up for that purpose, to let a quantity of the 
best plants of short busny growth be planted or slipped, with 
rboti to each slip ; the root and top properly trimmed, and 
iAbfl&atfeiy planted again in a dose, low, neat edging —See 
Ocfbbet^ &£. , 

This is also w a ggad time to repair any former planted box 
©fifing* wbdlre wjnfibg j therefore, where there are any gaps 
oradSclfendns, let them now be mended : the box will bejroot- 
a twmth^ftfceVifladtlng, and the edgings will then appear 
nfejit ad wirier/ * 

Ttf^tbe fefltodwMahtipg these edgings in either of the 
riMte Ca^di-Sbe October. 

tHm end gtouf Jheift Edgings, 

'JCtyamtrim SierUlodgiagsf wbVre grown disorderly or spring 
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out considerably in an irregular manner ; and in which case 
cut in the two sides evenly, and cut off arty remaining decay- 
ed dowers, and Jet any irregularity at top be^ reduced to proper 
order. 

Likewise may now plant edgings of thrift 5 either planted close 
in the method of planting box; or by dibble, so as , to form a 
regular edging, or planted only about two irifches asunder j we!' 
watered. 


Clip Hedge s. 

finish clipping all such hedges as still remain ontrimraed ; 
and Jet this be done in the beginning of the month, before the 
shoots get too hard. 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have the 
shears in perfect good order, that you may be able to jpake 
both neat and expeditious work. Let the sides of the full-grown 
hedges be always clipped in nearly to thelormer year*s cut, and 
as straight as possible : for it looks ill to see the sides of gar- 
den hedges much wavered by irregular clipping ; and generally 
observe to clip a hedge in such a manner, as it may run some- 
what narrowing Upwards, that the top may be gradually a little 
narrower than the bottom, and keep a good eye in cutting the 
top regularly even. 

Observe, in clipping ypnng hedges under training, to have 
particular care not to cut them too close down above, but run 
the-top off regularly, so as the stronger and more moderate 
shobtihg plants may advance as equally as possible j and cut 
the sides with sinLUar care. 

' Grass and Gravel Walks , and Lawns. 

Mow grass-walks aud lawns, and let this be always done in 
proper time, never permitting „the grass to grow rank, for that 
not only appears disorderly on principal garden-lawns, &c. j 
but when grown very rough, it cannot be cut with proper re- 
gularity, to form a close even surface 3 afid generally observing, 
at this time, to mow as close and even as possible 3 whereby 
to have a dose, firm, regular bottom, against winter, that it may 
remain agreeably neat all that season* 

Likewise let the rough edges of all grass4awns, he. adjoin- 
ing gravel-walks, and principal border#, and other, similar 
compartments, be also cut close and neat, with a pair of garden 
or sheep shears, or knife, dte. cutting in the loose grass' dose 
to the firm edge, whiefi gives an additional neatness kr#he gene- 
ral appearance. 
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R6ll gravel- walks, at least once or twice every week, tor they 
will not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon, uitnftut they 
are well rolled ; and let these walks be always kept very neat, 
not suffering weeds or any litter to appear on them ; and should 
be occasionally swept clean from all loose litter, leaves, &c. 
before they are rolled. 

Regulating the Flower Borders, Shrubberies , tife. 

Continue keeping the general flower borders, and other similar 
districts, always very clean, and in the most neat order, — hoeing 
and clearing away all weeds, decayed flower-stalks, dead leaves, 
and other rubbishy litter j and occasionally rake the surface 
clc'in and smooth. 

On this occasion, should now regularly go round the bordeis 
anc shrubbery compartments about once a week, and cut down 
the decayed flower stem* of such plants as are past flowering; 
for it looks ill to see dead stems standing up among the grow- 
ing plants, or such ns ere still flowering in their proper sea- 
ion. 

And should also now look over the plants in general, both of 
the herbaceous and shrubby tribe, to regulate any disorderly 
growth, such as where any very strong rambling, or long run- 
away shoots occur, or any of a disorderly straggling nature ; 
and either cut them out, or prune them to some regularity, 
according to llieir order of growth, clearing out also all decayed 
parts, and large glaringly- withered leaves, &c. tbut the whole 
may thus be continued in some tolerably regular order, of a 
clean, neat, lively appearance. 

Continue also to tie up to stakes such plants as need support 
or have been ovci turned by winds, or borne down by heavy 
rains, &c. : training them in an upright orderly manner, secure 
in their ptaces, and in proper regularity. 

About the middle or latter eud of this month, begin digging 
vacant beds and borders, &c. or such where the plants have 
mostly declined flowering, both to prepare them for the recep- 
tion of any plants or roots intended j also to kill weetjs most 
effectually, and to give a clean neat appearance. 

Propagate Jtbrous-rooied Perennial Plants . 

This it the time to slip and plant out nsany kinds of fiorout- 
Tooted perennial plants, to increase thpm ; such as rose -campi- 
on* scarlet lychnis, catch fly, and campanulas, &c. 

Where these plants are grow^u into hitge forts, it will be pro- 
per either to take the roots entirely up and part them, or slip 

3 o 
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the outward off-sets as the plants remain in the ground) and 
plant N«ne of the best slips again in the borders, or places 
where they are to flower ; the smaller slips may be planted 
together in a bed, to remain to get strength. 

Likewise, for increase, may now slip or part the roots of dai- 
sies, polyanthuses, and auriculas, gentianella, London-? pride, 
Christmas* rose, white saxifrage, thick leaved puTple saxifrage, 
double camomile, and thrift, hcart’s-oase, &c. dividing or slip- 
ping them as above : and the laigest off-sets may plant finally 
in the borders, pots, &c. and the smaller ones in nursery beds j 
or, of the above, the double white saxifrage is very commonly 
planted in pots, both on account of its small granulous roots 
being more readily preserved together, and for moving in the 
said pots, when in bloom, to adorn fore-courts, &e. $ and is 
occasionally planted in little clusters in some principal bor- 
ders. 

The double rocket, likewise, u here it was not taken up and 
parted last month for increase, may now be done j the double 
bachelor’s buttons, with the double feveifcw, may also now be 
managed in the same manner. 

The leonurous, double-ragged robin, golden-rod, perennial 
sun-flowers, and all other perennial fibrous-rooted flower- plants, 
that have done flowering, may likewise now be propagated by 
parting their roots j this being a good season to remove most 
-sorts. 

Now is also a good tune to transplant the various knobbed 
and fleshy rooted plants ; and also to propagate them by slip- 
ping or parting their roots • such as peonies, flllipendula, cy- 
clamen, winter aconite, dens-canis j and the different sorts of 
flag-irises, monk’s-hood, fraxinella, and all other such like plapts, 
may now be taken up and parted where necessary, and trans- 
planted into places where wanting. s 

Transplanting Flowering Shrubs. 

Towards the latter end this month it wiH be time to begin 
to transplant many sorts of hardy shrubs and trees where want- 
ing. 

But more particularly the evergreen kinds ; as for the deci- 
duous sorts, that is, those that shed their leaves in winter, it 
will be adviseable to defer any principal removal of them till 
about the middle of next month, when they will have finished 
their year’s growth, determinable by their leaves decaying ; 
and from that time to the middle or end of Marcbpyon may, in 
' open weather, transplant all kinds, ^ 
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But, however, when there is 4»y planting particularly wanted 
to be done, you may venture to remove most sorts of shrubs 
any time after the twentieth of this month, giving a good water- 
ing as soon as planted ; and there will be no hazard of their 
succeeding. 

Let all such shrubs or trees as are transplanted at the above 
time have a good watering, not only at planting, but if very dry 
weather, and exposed to the full sun, repeat it once or twice ; 
they will not want any more, and thev will soon strike root the 
same season 


T7 T E NURSERY. 


Bjcoin now, where not done in August, to prepare, dig, und 
trench the ground where you intend to plant out a nursery of 
voung stocks for fiuit treees j and also where you intend to plant 
nursery rows of young forest trees j and any kinds of hardy 
shrubs, the next month, or November, &c. 

By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this time, 
it will not only forward the business greatly, but also prepare 
the ground the better to receive the advantage of rains, to mel- 
low and moisten it, which will be a great advantage to the plants 
in expediting their early rooting more effectually the same 
season. 

Transplant Evergreens. 

Towards the end of this month you may begin to remove or 
transplant, in the nursery order, &c. where necessary, many 
kinds of evergreen shrubs and trees, as those transplanted at 
this time will freely take root. 

Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, laurostinus, 
phillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and many other kinds. 

Observing as soon as planted, if dry light ground, it would 
be of advantage to water them freely, to settle the earth closes 
to their roots. 

Transplanting Deciduous Shrubs and Trees. 

In the last week of this month you n aa/ also begin to prepare 
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for nurse rv transplanting, many kinds of deciduous shrubs and 
trees ; being sucn as shed tbeir leaves In winter. , 

Particularly sock hardy trees and shrubs, whose leaves at that 
tine began to deoay, discovering that the plants have finished 
tbeir summer^ growth, and may be safely removed, especially 
if the weather he somewhat moist. lint in removing any kina 
of shrubs or trees at this early season of autumn planting, if 
the ground and the weather prove very dry, it would be bene- 
fetal*, as soon a* transplanted, to give them a good watering; 
though if very dry weather, it will be better to defer all planting 
till next month or November. 

There is, however, great advantage in making early planta- 
tions month, or November ; that is, in transplanting soon 
after the leaf decays ; the plants having time to prepare for 
taking fresh root before the frost sets in hard to prevent it ; 
besides, each trees and shrubs as are transplanted early in the 
autumn planting season will be so well established by next sum- 
mer, that the drought at that time cannot hurt them. 

At this time, howewr, it is not advised to perform any gene- 
ral nursery transplanting of deciduous trees and shrubs, hot 
only such whose leaves are decayed, or in a decaying state, 
notifying the declined growth of the trees, &c. for that year > 
and that it is required to have any such of particular sorts 
transplanted as soon as possible, in the latter end of the month, 
not sooner. 

JUkewise some sorts of young fruit trees, whose leaves are 
now decayed, may also be transplanted in the latter end of this- 
month if necessary, to forward part of the business at the ear- 
liest period of autumn planting; but perform no general plan* 
ting till the next month, or November. 

Stocks to gra ft or bud on. 

Prepare ground for transplanting a nursery of fruit-tree 
stocks, for grafting and buddipg ; either those raised from seed 
in the spring, or from cuttings, layers, or suckers. 

If in the last week in this month the leaves 0/ gny are de- 
cayed, may begin to plant some into the quarters, or where in- 
tended, especially if moist of showery weather ; otherwise not 
to perform any general transplantation till the following month* ; 
they must be planted in rows two feet and a half asunder, !an'd 
the plants to be set fifteen or eighteen inches distant in the 
rows* ' * " 
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Propagating Trees atkd Shrubs, by Cuttings. 

Now begin to plant cuttings* of tine young shoots of such trees 
and shrubs as will grow by that method. 

By cuttings, the best gooseberries aud currant trees are abun- 
dantly raised : and towards the latter end of this month is the 
proper time to begin to plant the cuttings 5 which must be the 
Same year’s shoots, of straight, clean growth ; cutoff in proper 
lengths about ci^ht, ten, or twelve fo fifteen or eighteen iuebes $ 
and plant them in nursery-rows twelve or fifteen inches asunder, 
by half that distance in each row. 

May plant also in the latter end of this month cuttings of 
honeysuckles ; choosing firm young shoots, and cat them into 
lengths of about nine, ten, or twelve inches ; and plant them 
in ! ows ten or twelve inches distant, and six or eight inches 
in the row ; and generally insert each catting full half into 
eai th. 

Many other kinds of flowering shrubs and trees are raised 
by cuttings of the same year’s shoots j and the middle or latter 
cud of this month is the time to begin to plant cuttings of many 
of the hardy kinds. 

This is rather the best time in the year to plant cuttings of 
laurel and Portugal laurel. 

These cuttings may be planted in a shady border any time 
in this month, but about the middle or towaids the latter coo 
is rather the best time to do that work. 

In taking off these cuttings, choose the moderate strong shoots 
of the same year’s growth, about ten or twelve inches long ; and 
cut off the leaves at bottom, and half way up the shoots ; and 
then plant them in a shady border, inserting each cutting as 
far into the earth as the leaves are stripped off, and water 
them. 


Propagating bjf Layers. 

May now begin the general propagation of many sorts of 
trees and shrubs by layers, towards the middle and latter end 
*1 this month. — See Nursery , October . 

Ckerry and Plum Stones to raise Stocks. 

Sow cherry and plum stones, or preserve them to sow in 
October, to raise stocks to graft and bud upon.— See October. 

General Care o f you \g Nursery Plants. 

Should now give particular good attention to oil secd-Lcds 
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and nursery plantation* of ypung plautr of trees, shrubs, &c. 
to have them thoroughly clean from weeds this month, whilst 
the dry warm wtatfep continues, before the heavy automnai 
rams set in considerably. 

In this business should most carefully attend to clearing from 
steeds hit seed-beds and seeding rows of small yonng plants, 
by oectigonal hand-weeding and hoeing, as they may admit j 
and, taking opportunity of dry days, hoe between transplanted 
nnrsery rows of the different kinds of young trees and shrubB, 
to cut down and exterminate the present gtowth of autumnal 
weeds, cutting them up radically ont of the earth, that they 
may be destroyed effectually. 

Continue giving water occasionally in dry weather to all plants 
in pots j also to any newly-transplanted young trees and shrubs, 
both tn pot and the full ground. 

Towards the latter part of the month begin to pot off singly 
young tender plants raised this year, and remaining too thick 
together in beds or pots, &c. and that require moving to some 
protection in winter. 

And likewise, towards the latter end of this month, begin 
*o remove tender young trees, shrubs, and other plants in pots, 
be. to some warm situation, or place of occasional shelter from 
frost. 


THE ( i HEEN-HOUSE. 


Orange and Lemon Trees. 

Ik the last week of this month, or sooner, if the nights prove 
cold, it will be proper to remove the orange-trees, and many 
other greenhouse plants, into their winter-quarters j bbt if fine 
weather, they may remain a week or a fortnight longer. 

Let, however, the orange and lemons in particular, and such 
like tenderest kinds, be taken into the green-house at the first 
approach of cold nights ; for one sharp night would make their 
leaves change their fine green colour ; and they would hardlj 
be able to recover it again all winter. 
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Therefore, at the time mentioned, if cold unfavourable wea- 
tber prevails, take the opportunity of a dry day, and carry 
into the green-house the oranges, lemons^ and other plants ot 
the more tender kinds, and particularly All the tenderer kinds 
sf succulent plants ; likewise the geraniums,, which having soft 
succulent branches, a touch of frost would injure them consi- 
derably ; placing the whole in somel tole/able order, till all the 
other plants are housed next month, then placed regularly to- 
gether for the winter.— See October,*** 

When the above plants are in the green-house, let the win- 
dows be opened every mild day to their full extent; but if frost 
happen, or cutting winds sharply cold, or very damp foggy 
weather, keep the house mostly shut, more or less, but gene- 
rally always close of nights. 

At the time of removing the plants into lue green-house, or 
some time before, if any appear of irregular growth, either in 
flume ill-placed rampant shoots, long run-away ramblers, disor 
tlerly straggling growths, or the head irregularly crowded, let 
them be pruned a little, with careful observation, to some regu- 
larity in the general brandies ; cuiting out also any decayed 
parts, and small withered or dead leaves. 

Continuing, however, proper care of the general collection, 
both in those removed into the green-house, and such as sti\. 
remain in the open air ; giving necessary waterings, bnt more 
moderately, towards the end of the month j and if the earlh in 
any of the pots binds hard, loosen the top, and apply a little 
fresh mould. — See October. 

And let any green-house plants in want of larger pots be 
shifted therein the beginning or middle of the month, nor defer 
it much later, if possible, that they may have time to strike some 
fresh root before winter. 

Or any young green- house plants raised this year, or before, 
from seed, slips, suckers, cuttings, &c. such as geraniums and 
myrtles, growing several or many too closely together in pots, 
or any in beds of natural earth, or under frames aod glasses, 
should now be all transplanted into^mall pots, singly, the be- 
ginning or middle of this month, and properly watered. Or, if 
any are very small, may plant two, three, or more in a pot, 

Bnt such of the above plants raised from slips, cuttings, &c. 
as are not^yet properly rooted, or not much advanced in top- 
growth, may remain in their present pots till next spring or 
autumn. 

Where any young myrtles, < *c of one or two years old, from 
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cuttings, whet-e beddod into the foil ground in May, to gain 
good strength in the summer’s growth, should now be trans- 
planted with halls of efrth to the roots into proper sized pots, 
one plant in each, for Removing into the green-house or in pro- 
per frames under glasses, next month, giving them water at 
planting, and afterwards occasionally. 


THE HOT HOUSE. 


Pime- Apple Plants . 

lr the succession of pine-apple plants, which are to produce 
their fruit the next year, were not shifted into larger pots the 
last trionih, that work should be done the first or second week 
in this month at farthest) otherwise the growth of the plants 
will be greatly retarded. 

In shifting these plants you must observe to preserve the 
ball of earth entire about the roots, placing them with particu- 
lar care into the larger ppts, and fill up the pots with fresh 
compost j then stir up the bark-bed, to renew the heat, as di- 
rected last month j plunge the pots again therein to their rims 
and give the plants a very moderate watering. 

But in shifting and ordering these plants let the same rule be 
observed as advised in the two last months. 

But where the plants were shifted a month or five weeks 
ago, and at that time no fresh tan, added, it will now be proper 
to examine the heat of the bark-bed, wherein the plants in 
general are uhingcd : and if you find it is very weak, stir up 
the bark to the bottom with a fork, and jdunge the pots again 
immediately to their rims. 4 & 

This will revive the heat of the bed, and tvill^a&^e it in 
a good condition till the next month, When th$yi!ni|i be remo- 
ved into the fruit! ag-house, in a new bark-^ed, made wholly of 
fresh tan, whiife they are to remain, to perfect tb$ir fruit next 
summer and autumn. 

Younger succession pines, advancing in proper growth, to 
succeed the above, if not only lately shifted, and in want of 
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larger pots, should also be shifted therein as above. — See the 
in o last mouths and October . 

Admitting Air, and Watering. 

You must observe to admit air to the plants in general m 
the hot-house or stove departments, every day at this season, 
in warm sunny weather, by sliding open either some of the 
top lights, or upright glasses, or hu^h occasionally, more or 
less, according as the heat of the day increases and decreases : 
shutting all close in due time towards the afternoon or the 
evening. 

The pine-apple plants will require moderate refreshments of 
water, once in three or four days, if hot summer weather and 
iti ere is a brisk beat at bottom ; but the heat in toe 
bark-bed is weak, once in a week will be sufficient ; especially 
after the middle of th* month. 

Adding Fresk Tan . 

About uie latter end of this month you should begin to pro- 
cure a proper quantity of fresh tan from the tan-yards, to be 
ready to renew the bark-beds in the hot-house and stove, &c. 
the next month. 

For this purpose you should provide as much new tan a* 
vill be equal to one half at least of what the bark-pit will con- 
tain, though sometimes two thirds or more is required, accord- 
ing as the old bark is more or less wasted : but generally pro- 
vide a sufficient quantity, rather to have to spare than be defi- 
cient at the time it is wanted for immediate application in the 
hot- house pit, as above. 

When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown up into a heap, 
and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and ferment, before 
it is put into the hot-house. 

But if it is very wet, as is sometimes the case when newly 
thrown out of the tan-vats, it should, provided the weather be 
<lry, be spread abroiuj thinly where the sun comes, to Me two 
or three days, thafrme sub and air may draw off or exhale the 

G rossest of the moisture $ for if put in too wet, it will be a 
>ng time before it will acquire a proper degree of heat. 

The tan or hark for the above purpose should be fresh', such 
as hath been about a fortnight, or three or four weeks, out of 
the tan- pits j and also observing, that as some of the tan is 
pretty large, and tone quite amail, the middle sised bark is 
what should be chosen. — See Ociobe i 4 
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Crowns and Stackers of Pine Plants . 

The bed wherein tlii§ year’s crowns and sucker* are plunged, 
should be kept to a good heat, by which means the young plants 
will make good roots before winter. 

If they are in a good bark-bed, the heat will not yet want 
any augmentation : but if the pots were placed upon a dung 
hot- bed, either let a lining of fresh hot dung be applied to the 
sides of the bed, when you^hod the heat is decreased ; or, if 
the bed is much sunk, apply at present some fresh hot dung 
at top, fifteen or eighteen inches thick, or more, laying, at top 
of this, several inches of light earth, or tan, and in which re- 
plunge the pots. — See July, August , and October . 

And about the latter end of this month it will be proper to 
lay some dry long litter or straw round the outsides of the frames, 
which will keep out the frost, and preserve a kindly growing 
heat in the bed. 

When the nights begin to be cold, let some mats be thrown 
over the glasses every night. 

the glasses a little in the middle of the day, to let out 
the steam, and to admit air to the plants. 

Give these young plants also occasional moderate water- 
ings. 

General Care of the Plants in the Hot-House. 

Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot-house 
or stove ; let them be carefully looked over, two or three 
times a week, to see where water is wanted, as some will re- 
quire it every two or three days, and the generality will need 
to be refreshed twice a week, if hot weather, particularly all 
the woody and most of the herbaceous kinds, but less in the 
succulent plants. 

Observe nearly the same care m the general management as 
in the two or three last months, both in giving air, watering, 
cleaning, and shifting, where necessary, into fresh earth, or 
larger pots ; as also to propagate by cuttings, layers, suckers, 
fee. * 

Prepare Compost. 

Prepare com pest for the various plants of this department; 

For the pines procure a quantity of light rich kitchen garden 
rarth, and, if possible, an equal portion of good light surface 
10am, from a pasture- comm on or held, &c. adding also a supply 
•f dry rotten dung ; blending the whole well together in a heap. 
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5n the sun and full air ; and if it remains lhu» several months, 
and turned over two or three times, it will be an additional ad- 
vantage. 

Likewise, for the most of the shrubbery tribe and herbaceous 
plants, in the hot- house, prepare a compost of any good light 
garden earth, and light mellow surface loam, and dry rotten 
dung. 

But for the succulent tribe, should have .a composition of the 
lightest dry soils j for as those plants themselves abound in 
liumidiry, rich or moist 6 trong soils would occasion them to rot, 
especially those of a more fleshy, succulent growth. 
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WORK TO BK DOW* lit THR KITCHEN 0 ARDEN. 


Planting early Beam. 


The latter end of this month you may plant some beans for ao 
early mop the succeeding summer. 

Those which are planted now, if they survive the winter’s 
frost, &c. will come in for use the end of Ma>, or beginning of 
June. 

The mazagan bean is the best to plant at this season, for 
they will come earlier than any other, and are excellent bearers, 
though but qf humble growth $ and they will stand the winter 
hetter than" the larger sorts ; though as the beans are very 
small, and as the/^houM be gathered for use while quite young, 
otherwise H?ill be rank tasted, they are not eligible to plant for 
any considerable crops, only a sufficiency to furnish the earliest 
production $ planting a moderate portion now, to have a chance 
of some to gather in the earliest season 5 but not to depend on 
those wholly, as the plants in their early infant state, in winter, 
are liable to be cut off by severe frost so should reserve a 
larger planting for next month or December , and if thev hap- 
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pen all to succeed, they will supply the tabid in regular suo- 
c^sion. 

A warm border under a south wall, or other south fence, is 
the best situation to plant these beans in at this season. 

Plant them in rows across the border $ that is, provided the 
border is five or six feet wide j and observing that the rows are 
to be two feet and a half asunder, which will be* room enough 
for this sort j and the beans to be planted about two or three 
inches distant in the rows, and an inch and a half, or not more 
than two inches deep. 

You may also put one row lengthways of the border, within 
two or three inches of the wall ; these will sometimes outlive 
the winter, when those at a great distance from the wall are 
cut off. 

But if the border is narrow, you had better plant only one or 
two rows lengthways, that is, one row near the wall, and, if 
the border admit of two rows, plant the other two feet and a 
half from the first. 

They may be planted either with a blunt dibble, inserting 
them i" an inch and a half, cr near two inches deep j or, for 
these sma.l beans, it woulcl be rather more eligible to draw 
drills that depth, and drop the beans therein ; drawing the 
earth over them an equal depth, as above. 

In planting early beans, it often proves very successful first 
to sow the beans pretty thick in a bed of light earth - y and when 
come up an inch or two in height, transplant them into warm 
borders, and other similar compartments. 
t The method is this ; dig a bed about three or four feet broad 
of good earth, in a warm situation ; thjs being done,*haw the 
depth of about an inch and a half, or near two inches of earth 
equally off the surface, to one side $ this done, scatter the beans 
about an inch asunder, and immediately co^er them with the 
earth which was drawn for that purpose off the bed ; or other* 
wise yon may either with a small spade, or u common hoe flat- 
ways t draw broad drills across the bed, and scatter the beans 
pretty thick in the drill, and draw the earth equally ever them $ 
and thus if severe frosts should prevail before they come up, or 
in their infant state, while remaining all together in this bed, 
or tiff danger from frost is past, they can be readily protected 
from frost with frames* 8tc, or with haml-glasses, mats, or litter, 
till fit to transplant 

When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a half, 
or two Inches high* or but very little more, they should then. 
If mild weather, be transplanted in the above-mentioned bar- 
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dors, but many generally remain in the seed-bed to have occa^ 
eional protection from frost till towards the spring, then planted 
out ; taking them carefully up out of the seed-bed with their 
full spread of roots, and as iniieh earth as will hang about them $ 
pull away the old beans at the bottom, and trim the end of the 
perpendicular root ; and then planted in rows, at the same 
distance and in the manner above directed, obssr>ung to close 
the earth well about every plant, they will soon take root and 
grow freely. 

By the above practice of sowing the first crop of these early 
beans thickly together to have occasional protection for future 
tiansplanting, proves often of good advantage j as, either before 
tfw plants are ready to be transplanted, or after they have ob- 
tained a proper growth for that purpose, they can all be retain- 
ed m the bed till danger from frost is past ; and thus, both the 
seed occasionally and thp young plants, by being all contained 
closely together within a small compass, can be readily protec- 
ted in winter from frost by placing a frame or some other co- 
vering over them, and by that means be preserved j when those 
in the open ground aie sometimes killed, or greatly damaged 
by the frost ; and the plants thu« preserved can in proper time 
be soon transplanted. 

Besides the advantage of protecting them in their early mi- 
nor state, the beans by transplanting generally come into pro- 
duction several days or a week sooner. 

Sowing Pease . 

May now^iow a first moderate crop of early pease, to have a 
chauce of an early production. next summer* in May and June: 
they may be sown in the middle or latter end of the month, and 
the produce will come in at an early season, provided they es- 
cape the frost ; but however, if they are sown any time in the 
month, it will not make a great difference $ and indeed those 
hOWD in the latter end of the month will have the better chance 
*o succeed. 

The earliest hotspurs are the proper sorts of pease to sow at 
this time Choose such seed as are new/ plump, and sound. 

There are several sorts of the liotspuis ; such ajj the golden, 
the Charlton, the Beading, and the master, &c. all very good 
pease, and plentiful bearers, and produce good handsome-sized 
pods, well filled ; and of which the Reading and master hotspur 
are the longest, bat not quite so as the others : and there- 
fore either the Charlton, golden, andW variety thereof, called 
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Nichols’s early golden, are generally preferable to sow for the 
first early crops. 

A w arm south border, under a wall or other fence, is the pro- 
per situation : and in which the pease must be sowed in drills 
about an inch and a half deep, either length way or across the 
border, according to its width j if but narrow, have only one 
drill lengthways, one or two feet from the wall, &c. $ sow the 
pease therein moderately thick and regular, and directly earth 
them over, not more than an inch and a half deep ; but where 
the border is four, five, or six, to eight, or ten feet broad, it 
will be proper to have the drills crossways $ observing, howe- 
ver, if there are wall-trees, let the drills be three or four feet 
asunder, especially if intended to place sticks for the pea plants 
to run upon ; in which, that distance being necessary, both to 
give room for their growth, and to give sufficient space betweea 
the rows to admit the free air and sun to the trees, in the ad- 
vanced growth of the pease. * 

In the latter end of this month or any time in November, 
mav’ sow some early dwarf pease thick together, in a bed or 
warm border, or in pots ; in order to have occasional shelter 
from frost, for transplanting when an inch or two high, either 
in a hot-bed for forcing, or remain as a reserve till towards 
spring, to plant under a warm wall after danger when the frost 
is over, to come in as substitutes in case those planted in the 
borders are killed by the severity of the winter. 


Transplanting and Sowing Lettuce*, 

Lettuces for the winter service, of the August $r early Sep- 
tember sowing ; stout plants of the cos, hardy, and common 
cabbage lettuce ; brown Dutch and Cilicia kinds, should, in 
the beginning or' middle of the month, be planted out in beds 
of rich light earth, in a sheltered situation six or eight inches 
asunder : they will supply the table before and after Christ- 
mas. 

Likewise may plant some stout plants in frames, to attain 
greater perfection for winter use. See last and next month. 

Lettuce plants designed to remain where 'sown for winter 
use, should now be cleared from weeds, and thinned where too 
close. * 

The cos and i other lettuces which were sown in the middle 
of September, to be planted in frames or under hand-glasses, 
and in warm borders, to stand the winter for spring use, and 
to plant out in that season for an early summer crop, should 
now be transplanted into the places where they are to remain 
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all winter $ this uiay be done about the middle or latter end 
of this month ; or as soon as the plants are fit, advanced two* 
or three inches in growth. 

Choose a light rich spot for these plants, in a dry, warm 
situation, and where it lies well to the sun. 

Mark out a bed or beds for them, the width and length of 
one or more cucumber frames, and lay the surface some- what 
sloping to the sun, and rake it even. 

Plant the lettuces i herein, about three inches distant each 
fray ; close the earth extremely well about each* plant ; take 
care that they are not planted too deep, and let the surface of 
ti e ground between the plants be left perfectly smooth ; theu 
give them a moderate watering, to settle the earth to their 
foots. . 

-hen put on the frames, and cover them w: '1 the glasses in 
cold /lights, and in frosty or very wet and cold weather: but 
have the free air in mild ^ry days, & c. ; by which means these 
may be saved, and will be ready to plant out in the spring, as 
a sure substitute, in case those which were planted in the open 
borders are killed $ und if both succeed, they will supply the 
table in successional order. 

You may also plant some of these lettuces under bell or hand- 
glasses, either alone, set three or four inches asunder, to the 
extent of the glasses, or pricked under those where cauliflowers 
are planted ; placing them round the outside of the cauliflower 
plants ; (See Caulijiowets) ; and in the spring must be trans* 
planted into the open ground : or if not accommodated with 
frames and glasses, or hand-glasses, &c. you may plant them 
in a bed in a warm situation, and then place a low awning 
across, and cover with mats occasionally, in cold nights, heavy 
rains, frosty and other inclement weather. Or in int of the 
abore conveniences, prick a quantity in a south-boider, close 
under the wall, &c. 

Likewise the lettuce plants which were sown the end oi 
August or beginning of September, to stand in the open air all 
winter for next spi ing and early summer supply, should be 
transplanted into the places intended, about the middle or some 
time in this month. 

These you may plant in warm borders, to stand the winter 
without covering 5 and if the winter should prove. mild, they 
will cabbage early in the spring. 

Let these be planted four or five inches apart, and plant 
one or two rows close under tin wall, which w r i!l sometimes 
live through the winter, in a umer state than those at a 
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greater distance and more exposed to the severity of the wea- 
ther. 

Sow a few hardy cabbage lettuce, common cabbage, and 
brown Dutch, and some cos, in a warm dry situation the oegin- 
ning of this month, either to ha\e protection .of a frame, &c. 
or to stand the winter without covering ; and if they survive 
the frost, will afford a very seasonable supply early in spring. 

Cauliflower Plants. 

Cauliflower plants which were planted in frames the last 
month, to forward them for final transplanting the latter end 
of this month under bell and hand-glasses, must be constantly 
uncovered night and day for the greatest part of this month, 
unless the weather should prove very wet and cold ; then, in 
that case, put the glasses on every night, and even in the day 
time, during the time of heavy rains ; but let the plants at 
such times have air, by setting up the lights considerably be- 
hind. 

In the last week in this month transplant finally some of the 
cauliflower plants into a warn, quarter of rich ground, under 
hand-glasses, in rows four icet asunder, where they are to re- 
main to produce their heads early next summer. 

These are to be covered with hand or bell-glasses all winter, 
generally planting three, or four, to five, or sir plants undtr 
each glass ; and if they all survive the winter, then in the spring 
to thin them, leaving only one or two of the stoutest plants in a 
place; and those thinned out are proper to plant in another 
compartment, to succeed the hand-glass crop. See the spring 
months. 

The ground for this early bell or hand-glass crop of cauli- 
flowers should be rich and light, in a warm situation, and where 
water is not apt to stand in winter. Let some good rotten duog 
be spread over the place, and then let the ground be dug one 
spade deep, and well broken, taking care to bury the dung re- 
gularly. 

Then mark out the ground into beds three feet wide; and 
allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the conveniency 
of going in to take off, and put on, or raise the glasses. Set 
your line along the middle of the bed, from one end to the other; 
and at every three feet and a half mark the places for tke glass- 
es, and for each glass put in three or four more plants, towards 
the middle, within four inches of each other, and close the earth 
well about their roots and stems, then give them a very mode- 
<ate watering, just to settle the earth to the roots. 
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When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell-glasses, 
and set them ready 5 observing to place one glass, over every 
patch of plants, as above. 

The glasses are to be kept constantly close down over the 
plants, till they have taken good root, which will be effected in 
about a week or ten days ; then raise one side on props, either 
of small pieces of wood, stone, or brick bats, ike. about tw r o 
or three inches thick, or notched wooden pegs, or forked slicks ; 
placing t hem on the south side, one p op under each glass. In 
this manner the glasses are to remain night and day, except in 
fiosty weather, when they must be let down quito close ; but 
if the months of November and December prove mild and dry, 
and the plants are much on the growing order, it will he pro- 
per to set the glasses off in fine dry days, and keep them always 
in the plants in nights and rainy weather ; but in keeping the 
gla ses over to defend f he plants from excessive or incessant 
rains, if open mild weather, they must be raised two or three 
inches 011 the warmest side vvbh props above hinted, to admit 
air to the plants. 

But if 5011 are not provided sufficiently with hand or beil- 
glasses, or frames, you may plant some cauliflower plants out 
for good ou a warm border, where thev will sometimes survive 
the winter, and produce good heads. 

But where this is obliged to lie practised, it will also he pro- 
per to put in a parcel of the plants, close under the wall, st tting 
them about foui inches apart, and these will have i chance to 
live, if those at a greater distance from the wall should be de- 
stroyed, and in the spring the superabundant may he thinned 
out and ttaiisqdnuted into an open spot of ground. 

The cauliflower plants which are to he kept ail winter in 
frames should also towards the end ol this month, if not done 
in September, be transplanted into their proper winter l)Hs of 
light rich earth the dimensions of one or moie garden frames, 
as explained in August $ and the frames at the same time be 
placed over them. 

But observe, if the plants are now but small, or backward in 
their growth, it will be an advantage to make a slight hot-bed 
in a trench $ making it only about eighteen inches thick of dung, 
covering the top five or six inches deep of earth, and put in the 
plants. See August, 

The plants are now to be set in either of these beds three or 
four inches asunder, moderately watered, put on the glasses 
•dose for a week, which will ;<>r ward their taking fre*h root 
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sooner and more effectually ; then give air by first tilting or 
shoving them down three, tour, or five inches, the first three or 
four days or a week, and should then be drawn quite off every 
mild dry day, (see August) ; and are to be defended all winter 
occasionally with the glasses, according to the directions given 
in each month. 

Or, for want of frames and glasses, may plant some in a bed 
arched over with hoop- bends, or rods, and delended every' night, 
and in bad weather with mats. 

Planting Cabbage Plants and Coleworts . 

About the middle or latter end of this month, you tnay plant 
out home of the strongest ear Jy cabbage plants, in theplace where 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next summer. 

ObooSe a piece of good ground for these plants, in a dry-lying 
situation full to the sun j and let some good rotten dung be 
applied j then dig the unwind regularly one spade deep, bury- 
ing the dung equally that depth, as you proceed in the ciig- 

The plants are then to bt olank i in 'oivs, two feet distant iu 
the row’, and al!ow r the same distance between the rows, which 
will he room enough for this early plantation, as most of them 
will be used before they glow to any consideiablc size. 

Or some may be planted out closer, iu rows only fifteen or 
eighteen inches asunder, to thin out early in small hearted 
young growth, about April and May. 

But let the principal supply of the early cabbage plants re- 
main in the nursery beds in a warm situation, till January, Fe- 
bruary, or March, before you plant them out for good j for it 
sometimes happens in severe winters, that many of the plants 
w hich are planted out early into a more open exposure, are kill- 
ed by the frost. 

r n that case you can have recourse to the nursery-beds to 
make good the defects, or to make new plantations. 

Where there are cabbage-plants that still remain in the seed- 
bed, let a quantity be transplanted mto nursery-beds the begin- 
ning of this month, that they may have time to get some strength 
before the frosty weather begins, planting them in a warm situ- 
ation, in rows five or six inches asunder, by three or four inches 
in the row. 

Coleworts of the cabbage kinds should now be finished plan- 
ting for spring supply. See September, 
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Hoeing Broccoli , Cabbages . and all the younger Cabbage 
Tribe. 

Give now a general hoeing in dry days to the younger late 
planted broccoli, cabbages, and all the young cabbage tribe of 
some advancing growth ia their transplanted state ; both to kill 
weeds, and to loosen the soil, whereby to forward and strength- 
en the plants. 

This would now prove very beneficial culture, not only to the 
late planted advancing young broccoli, and cabbages, but also 
to coleworts, savoys, borecole, &c ; taking opportunity of dry 
weather, and with a good hoe cut up all rising weeds, loosing 
the ground neatly between and about the plants, and hoe some 
earth closely about their stems ; and this will forward and 
sti engthen their growth as much as possib a before winter; 
ana render them more able to stand the rigours of the weather 
in that season. 


Winter Spinach. 

Winter spinach must now be kept exceeding clean from weeds ; 
for if these are permitted to grow, at this time, they would 
soon over-run the plants, and totally destroy or greatly injure 
the crop. These plants are at this season best cleared by hand, 
particularly where there is chick-weed, and such like spreading 
or running weeds. 

Where the spinach was not properly thinned last month, let 
that work be now done in a proper manner, and do it in the 
beginning of the month. 

In doing this, observe to clear away the worst, and leave the 
strongest plants standing at the distance of about three to four 
or five inches from one another. 

Or the plants may only be moderately thinned now, in order 
to admit of thinning out some for use by degrees this anu the 
ensuing winter months, and in the spring. 

In this month some of the spinach of the August sowing will 
be fit to gather j observing, if the plants were left too thick, 
let some be thinned out regularly by the root for use ; but if 
the plants were more properly thinned, gather only the outward 
large leaves, and the others will advance for use h a successive 
order. 


Endive. 

Continue every week to tie 1 •> some full-grown endive plants 
for blanching. 
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Choose a dry day to do this, observing always to make choice 
for this purpose of such plants as are quite or nearly full grown. 
Ti< i t the leaves be gathered up regularly, and close in the hand, 
and then, with a piece of strong bass, tie them neatly toge- 
ther. 

Some people blanch or whiten endive by laying boards or tiles 
flatways on the plants. The plants will whiten tolerably by 
this method, but not so regularly effective and full in growth as 
those whose leaves arc tied together as above directed. 

Plant out the late crop of young endive the beginning of this 
month, if not done in September, in a warm dry south border, 
for late winter and spring supply. 

Or to preserve late young endive in winter more Recurely, 
both from rotting by great wetness of the ground, and from 
the effects of frost, may, in the beginning of this month, prepare 
a sloping bank of light earth in a wann situation, the sloping 
Ride fronting the south sun, raised two or three feet higher 
behind j and having some good middling endive plants, deposit 
them, in the common method of planting, into the south side of 
this sU pi'jg bed, tolerably thick oi ciosc, that it may contain a 
proper quantity ; and, in the ensuing winter, at the approach 
of severe weather, may place a frame and glasses over the bed, 
or cover the plants occasionally with mats, or thickly with dry 
long litter in rigorous frosts ; they will thus more effectually 
continue in some moderate growth, and not so liable to rot as 
in the common level ground, where inclinable to be very wet 
in winter season ; and being also warmer situated in the sloping 
bed full to the suu, and having occasional protection as above, 
will be better preserved in frosty weather. 

Dressing the Beds of Aromatic Giants. 

Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and let 
them have the vv ; . -,r dressing. 

This must be particularly observed in the beds of sage, sa- 
voiy, thyme, uiaiyorum, and hyssop and also the beds of mint, 
balm, tarragon, tansey, camomile, penny-royal, buruet, and 
sorrel ; and ail other beds of aromatics, and pot-herbs. 

These are now r to be treated in the following manner: — 

Cut down all the decayed flower-stems close to the head of 
the plants, or to the surface of the ground, according to the 
nature or growth of the different sorts, and at the same time 
clear the beds very well from weeds and litter, aud carry the 
whole off the ground. 
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After this, it would be proper, in beds where the plants stand 
distant from one another, to lightly dig or loosen the ground 
between them j or, in old beds, it would be a great advantage 
to get some very rotten dung, and let it be broken small, then 
spread a sprinkling of it equally over the surface of all the beds ; 
however, where room, as above, having a small spade or trowel, 
dig lightly between such of the plants as will admit, taking care 
if any are dunged, to bury the dung a little depth in the ground j 
and at the same time, if they are in bed* with alleys between, 
dig the alleys, spreading a little of the loose earth upon the 
beds, lea\ing the edges full and straight. 

Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and the 
plants will reap much advantage from such a dressing, as will 
be seen in spring, when they will begin to shoot 

But the bed of close-g-row'ing running plants, as mint, pepper- 
mint, and penny-ioyal, a»’d such like creeping- rooted herbs, 
will not well admit of digging ; therefore let the stalks, if any, 
be cut down close to the ground ; then hoe, rake, and clear the 
beds from weeds, and then dig the alhss, and strew so me ol 
the earth evenly on the beds. 

This will both give a proper cultural neatness, and protect 
the roots of the mint, &c. and the rains will w ash in the virtue 
of the earth which was thrown out of the alley, and the whole 
will greatly enrich the beds and strengthen the roots 3 and in 
tiie spring the plants will rise with vigour. 

Raising young Mint and Tarragon in Winter. 

Where young mint and tarragon is required in the winter 
season, preparations should now be made to raise some. 

For that purpose a slight hot-bed must be made towards the 
end of the month for a one or two- light lrame, or according to 
the quantity required j and make it about tw r o feet or two and 
a half thick of dung. 

Then set on the frame, and cover the bed about four to five or 
six inches deep with earth 3 get some roots of mint, and either 
place them in drills, or lay them close together upon the surface, 
and cover them with earth about an inch thick, and plant the 
tarragon by making apertures in the earth 3 and give each a 
moderate watering. 

Put on the glasses and observe to raise them behind every 
day to admit air. 

The plants will come up fit for use in a fortnight, or three 
weeks, and afford a gathering of young green shoots in great 
plenty, for a considerable time. 
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Planting and slipping Herbs. 

Plant out early in this month any aromatic plants where wan- 
ted j such as thyme, hyssop, sage, winter savory, and pot mar- 
jorum 3 choosing good rooted young plants, and plant them in 
four feet wide beds, or in any warm borders, in rows a foot 
asunder. 

May also divide and plant roots of mint, in drills six inches 
♦sunder, and an inch and a half deep. — See Marc/ t, ike. 

Likewise may slip and plant balm, tansey, tarragon imujornm, 
burnet, soriel, penny-royal, camomile, &c. preserving the slips 
of a tolerable size, with good roots to each, and plant them in 
rows a foot asunder. 

Winter Dressing the Asparagus Beds, 

As the asparagus stalks have now done growth, and the seed- 
berries ripe, where required to save the seed, they should at 
any time this month, v\ beginning of next, be cut down, and 
the beds have the proper winter dressing. 

Let the stalks or haum be cut down close to the surface of 
the bed , cairy them immediate!) off the ground ; then with 
a sharp hoe rut up all t he weeds, and draw them otf the beds 
into the alleys. 

This done, stretch the line, and with a spade, mark out the 
alleys, from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, according 
to the width they were first made. 

Then dig the alleys one spade deep, and spread a consider- 
able part of the earth evenly over the beds ; and, as you ad- 
vance in diggiug, let the weeds, which were raked off the beds 
into the alleys, be digged into the bottom, and cover them a 
proper depth with earth. In digging these nile\s, observe to 
do it in a neat manner $ that is, let an equal quantity of caith 
be laid over every bed, and make the edges of the beds full and 
straight } the alleys should be digged all of an equal depth, and 
the surface of the beds be left even and regular. 

But as old asparagus beds will need an augment of dung 
ooce in two or three years, and that w hen designed to assist 
them therewith, this is the time to do it, but the manure or 
dung must be applied before the alleys are digged, or the beds 
landed up. 

The dung for that purpose must be very mellow, rotten, and 
none is more pioper than the dung of old cucumber or melon 
beds j this must be spread over the beds when the haum and 
weeds are cleared off ; let this dung be well broken, and lay it 
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an equal thickness, or at least one to two or three inches, in 
every part j point it in a little with an asparagus fork : then 
dig the alleys as above directed, and spread a d»*e quantity of 
the earth of each alley over the dung and surface of ihe beds, 
as above directed. 

When the asparagus beds have thus had their wintt r dress- 
ing, if dry-lying ground, there may be planted in each alley a 
row of cole worts, or cabbage plants j set the plants six or eight 
inches distant in the row. 

In this situation such plants will, jn severe winters, some- 
times suivive the ftost j when those which are planted in open 
or level sjiots are destroyed. 

Or there rnay occasionally be pianteu in eacn aney a row of 
early garden beans. 

The asparagus which is intended for forcing should nl«o now 
have I heir stalks cot tic i, and the weeds drawn off the beds 
into the alleys, as a bow , in the common asparagus beds j then 
dig the alleys to bury the weeds, and, as )ou proceed, spread a 
little of the e.nth also over the Imd* 

Hut that which is to be digged up for forcing this winter need 
not have any thing more done than to cul down the hauin or 
stalks of the plants. 

The seedling asparagus w Inch was sown last spring should 
also now have a little dressing. 

That is, to clear the bed from weeds, and then sj read an 
inch or two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed, to defend 
the crowns of the plants from frost. 

Forcing Asparagus for Winter Use . 

Where forced asparagus is required for use in winter, may 
now begin to make hot- beds for raising the first crop, for ga- 
thering in November and December : and for the method, see 
February and December. 

If a constant succession is required all winter and spring, a 
new hot-bed, planted with fresh plants, must be made every 
three or four weeks, from the beginning or middle of October, 
to the end of February or March j which wiP furnish a con- 
stant supply of asparagus from November till the arrival of the 
natural crops in the open ground, in April or May. 

Or wheu required to have forced asparagus as early as pos- 
sible in the beginning of winter, nay make a hot-bed, and plant 
some asparagus roots therein in the middle or latter end of 
September, and they will begin to adorn a production of small 
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or moderate shoots for gathering in the second or third week 
in November. 


Earth up Celery and Cardoons. 

Celery should now be very duly earthed up according as it 
advances in height, in order that the plants may be well blanched 
a due length before severe frosts attack them. 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them up 
properly on both sides of each row. Let the earth be well 
broken, and lay it up to the plants, with care not to break the 
leaves or bury the hearts of tliein, landing them at this time 
considerably high, according to their growth. 

Likewise to cardoons now give a general full earthing, in 
open dry weather, and when the leaves of the plants are 
dry. 

In earthing these plants, observe, at each time, first to tie 
with a hay-band their leaves close together, gathering the leaves 
up regularly 

Then let the earth be well broken, and lay it up equally of a 
prop* thickness, and soire considerable height about every 
plant. — See September . 

Small Salad Herbs. 

Where a constant succession of small salad herbs is re- 
quired, continue to sow the seeds accordingly ; particularly 
mustard, cresses, radish, and rape \ as also lap-cabbage lettuce, 
to cut while young. 

Let these seeds be sown now in a warm situation, full in the 
sun. 

But towards the end of the month, if the weather is cold, it 
will, for the greater certainty of having a constant supply of 
small salad, be proper to sow the seed in frames, to be defend- 
ed with glasses ; and for which prepare a bed of light earth in 
a warm situation, for one or more shallow frames 5 and if laid 
a little sloping to the sun, by raising the back part three or 
four, to five or six inches, it may be an advantage ; break the 
earth fine, and rake the surface smooth, ready for sowing the 
seed. 

Then cither draw flat shallow drills from the back to the 
front of the frames, about three: inches asunder: sow the se(ds 
therein pretty thick, and cover •‘hem with earth not more than 
a quarter of an inch deep, only just covering the seeds ; or may 
smooth the surface with the I aek of the spade, sow the seed, 
each sort separate; thickly all over the bed, then with the spade 
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smooth it down lightly into the earth, and sift fine mould oxer 
it dimly, not more than half a quarter of an inch thick, or only 
ju jL to covei .ill the seed evenly, and as highly, as possible, 
at this season, 

The bed must be sheltered every night by putting on the 
glasses, and also in the day-time when the weather 11 very cold 
or excessive xvet. 

Or, occasionally, for the aboxe put pose, a sloping bed may 
be prepared, ten 01 twelve inches higher in the back than the 
fiont sloping to > tic south smi ; set .a the frame, '-in!; the Luck 
o,i it, 8 lC. eight or ten inches, that the suifacc of the bed may 
ue every where equally within eight or nine incises of the glass- 
^ ,, to enjo the greater benefit of the sun in co'd neither. 

Hut in want of trauies, the above salad seeds may, in cold 
ut ('tier, be sown in a warm bonier, under h.md or bell glasses. 

i. >te. — Small salad "dll sometimes, whin the season is mild, 
glow free enough all th s and next mouth in the open air, es- 
pecially on warm south borders ; however, where these herbs 
are constantly wanted, it will, for tin' greater certainty ». hav- 
ing a pioper suppiv, be adviseabie to begin to sow some seed of 
each kind either in frames or under bell or hand-glasses, as 
above. 


Sow Radish Seed 

You may now sow a small crop of short-top anr salmon 
radishes, the beginning and towards the Uttei end of this 
month; the plants raised from those sowings, if the winter 
proves tolerably mild, will advance in growth, ready tor di aw- 
ing, some probably next month, or in December and towards 
Chiistmas, or after, if open weather ; and if they should fail, 
the value of a little seed in not much, and is worth the trial. 

lint, this seed must now be sown on a south border, or * >me 
warm dry situation, open to the sun ; and, in order to have a 
chance of regular suecession, sow some both ih the beginning, 
and about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month. 
Let each sowing be moderately thick, and rake the seed well 
*nto the ground with proper regularity. 

Sow Carrot Seed. 

A little carrot seed may also be sown in the first or second 
week in the month, on a warm border ; as sometimes, from 
this sowing, there will be a chance of having a few young 
earrots early next spring, provided the frost m winter is not 
t'ery severe. 
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Though as there is but little dependence on this crop, should 
only sow a small portion for a trial. 

Dip up Carrots, Parsneps, and Potatos, Sfc. 

In the latter end of the month begin to dig up the main 
crops of full-grown carrots, some best parsneps and red beet, 
&c. and such other carrot-shaped esculent roots, to preservo 
them in sand, to be at all times ready for winter service. — 
See November. 

About the middle, or towards the end of this month, begin 
to dig up the general crops of potatos to house for winter 
use, for the roots will be now arrived to full maturity, and 
should be taken up as soon as possible ; which as having now 
attained their full growth, that if properly housed in a dry close 
place, defended from wet and frost, they will keep good till 
next spring and summer. — See that work directed in 
November . 

Dig and Trench Ground. 

Such spaces of kitchen-garden ground which are now vacant, 
should, where intended, be dunged, and also digged or trenched, 
that it may have the true advantage of fallow from the sun and 
air in the winter season. 

But in digging and trenching those pieces of ground which 
are to lie in fallow till the spring, that of each trench should 
be turned up in a rough ridge longways 5 for, by lading the 
ground in this form, it not only lies much drier, but also the 
frost, sun, and air can have access more freely to mellow and 
enrich it, than if it laid level : and in the spring, when you 
want to sow or plant it, the ridges are soon levelled down, 
and the soil thereby also improvedly meliorated. 

The method of ridging or trenching ground is this : — 

Let the trenches be marked out two feet, or not less than 
two spades wide 3 and beginning at one end of the piece, open 
a trench the above width, and one full spade deep, or one spade 
and a shovelling, or two moderate spades deep, according to 
the depth of good soil, or, as may be occasionally required 3 
and let the earth of this trench be carried to the other end, or 
where you intend to finish or fill up the last trench. 

The first trench being thus opened, then proceed to mark 
out another ; which done, pure off the top with all the weeds 
and rubbish thereon, into the bottom of the first; then digthj* 
second trench, turning the earth iuto the open trench, throwing 
it up ridgeways, longitudinally, as above-mentioned 3 and when 
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you have dag to the e d of the trench, may either shovel up 
the crumbs or loose earth at bottom, throwing it up upon the 
other earth of the ridge ; or otherwise double dig ,it ; that is 
without shovelling up the crumbs, dig the trench another spade 
deep, if the depth of good soil admits, casting the earth upon 
that of the first spit j then proceed to a third trench, and pare 
and dig it as before ; and so proceed with every trench to the 
end. 

Such compartments of ground as are occasionally to be 
dnnged, should previously have the dung spread evenly over 
the surface, and then shonld be equally buried a spade deep, 
not more, in the bottom of each trench as you advance in the 
digging. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Gathering Winter Pears and Apples . 

Winter pears and apples should in general be gathered this 
nioqth. Some will be fit to take down the beginning of the 
month, others will not be ready before the middle, or towards 
the latter end. 

To know when the fruits have had their full growth, you 
should try several of them in different parts of the tree, by 
turning them gently upward j if they quit the tree easily, it is 
a sign of maturity, and time to gather them. 

Rut none of the more delicate eating pears should be per- 
mitted to .hang longer on the trees than the middle of this month, 
especially if the nights be inclinable to frost ; for if they are 
once touched with the frost, it will occasion many of them to 
rot before they are fit for the table, even if ever so good care 
is afterwards taken of them j and therefore, on the geneval 
part. Jet neither apples nor pears remain longer on the trees 
than the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, for 
they will get no good after that time. 

Observe, that in proceeding to gather the principal keeping 
fruits, both of the apples and pears, generally choose a dry day, 
and when the trees and fruit are also tolerably dry, from about 
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ten or eleven o’clock till three or four in the afternoon 3 observ- 
ing likewise, that the capital fruits designed for long keeping 
should all bp carefully pulled one by one, and put into a basket, 
taking care to lay them in gently, that they may not bruise one 
another* 

According as the fruits are gathered, let them be carried into 
the fruitery, or some convenient, dry, clean apartment $ and, 
if room enough, it would be proper to lay them carefully ir 
heaps, each sort by themselves. 

Thus let them lie together about a week or fortnight, espe- 
cially the principal keeping sorts, in order that the watery 
juices mAy transpire ; as this will make them keep better, and 
also render their flavor much finer for eating, than if they were 
laid up for good as soon as they are gathered. 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keeping 
fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths, and lay 
them up where they are to remain upon shelves and other 
rompartments in the fruitery, &.c. and thickly covered with 
dean dry straw. 

Some of the finest eating pears and apples you may also 
pack up in baskets, hamper**, or boxes, &c. observing to put 
some clean wheat straw at bottom, and also round the sides of 
the baskets or boxes 3 and when they are filled, lay some 
straw at top, and then cover the whole with dry straw, a 
considerable thickness, to exclude the damps and free air 3 
for this is of considerable advantage in promoting their sound 
Keeping. 

The more inferior or common kinds, for more immediate 
and general supply, may be laid on the shelves and floor of the 
fruitery 3 first laying some clean straw, then lay the fruit upon 
this, observing, if there is plenty of room, to let them be laid 
only two or three layers thick, otherwise may lay them in 
severaj layers one upon another ; covering the whole with dry 
cleau straw, a foot thick at least, to exclude the damp air, 
frost, &c. whereby the fruit will keep much better than if they 
remained open, or but thinly covered, as the damps and air, 
when fully admitted, hasten the decay of the fhit. 


Pruning and flailing. 

About the end of this month you may begin to prune peaches 
and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped 3 and you may also 
prune and nail apricot9. 

Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to unnail the 
greatest part of the smaller branches 3 then you can more 
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readily use yoar knife, and also can conveniently examine 
the shoots, to see which are fit for your purpose, and which 
are not. 

But I would observe, that if the leaves are not wholly or 
mostly fallen, it will be more adviseable to defer proceeding 
in any general or principal pruning till next month, as while 
the leaves are remaining on the trees you cannot readily disco- 
ver or judge properly of the ; shoots, what are necessary to 
retain or cut out j however, where any trees are defoliated, 
and it is fought convenient to commence pruning, let it be 
done according to the following intimations, which will be 
equally applicable in the ensuing months. 

In procuring these trees, observe that, as they will now 
mostly abound in numerous young shoots retained last summer, 
the superabundant of which, and the irregular and improper, 
must now be cut out, and to leave in every part a general 
supply of the best and most regular placed of the said shoots 
at moderate distances, that is, three or four to five or six inches 
asunder, aud in such regular order below and above, lower and 
higher on the general branches, as they may, seem advancing 
one after another, quite from the bottojn, as observed on 
former occasions, in order that every part of the wall, from 
the bottom to the extremity, every way of the tree, may be 
regularly furnished with them $ for these bear the principal 
supply of fruit next year ; and observing, at the same time, 
that some proportionable part of many of the former bearers, 
and naked unfruitful wood, must be cut away, in a shorter or 
longer extent, as may appear necessary, to make room to train 
the young supply, pruning them less or more, as may seem 
expedient ; either generally cut to some best well-placed lateral 
young wood they support, and this retained both as a terminal 
leader to each branch thus pruned, and for next summer’s 
bearing ; or any of the said past bearers that are of improper 
growth, or not furnished with bearing wood, cut quite out, 
retaining young below to supply their places : for these trees 
always produce their fruits upon the shoots of the last summer’s 
growth, that is, principally upon the one year’s old shoots, 
except occasionally on small spurs on the two or three years’ 
wood. — See January, 

But in the course of pruning these trees, observe, by the 
above rules, to cut out casual naked old wood,' according as 
it becomes useless, that is, such branches as advance of consi- 
derable length, and are not properly furnished with young 
bearing wood. — See January. 
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In the next place, observe the young shoots most not bj 
crowded, or left too dose together ; therefore examine with 
good attention, and where the shoots stand too thick, let some 
be accordingly cut out ; but in doing this, be careful to select 
and retain a sufficiency of the most promising and best placed 
ahoots, for the general bearers, at proper regular distances as 
above, Cutting all the others out dose. 

The next thing to be observed is, that all 'these retained 
shoots must now for the general part be more or less short- 
ened : and this is done principally to encourage f# to pro- 
duce next summer, as well as fruit, a due supply also of bear- 
ing shoots properly situated, to train for bearers another year 

For by shortening these shoots in the winter pruning, it 
makes them more certainly produce next summer a successional 
supply of lateral shoots in proper places ; and the shoots which 
are then produced bear the fruit to be expected the year after 
that. 

But in shortening the snoots, mind to let every oue be 
shortened according to its growth and original length ; for 
instance, a shoot of about a foot long may be pruned to about 
seven or eight inches, or a little more or less, according to its 
✓ strength: one of fifteen or eighteen inches in length, cut to 
about ten or twelve $ and a shoot about two feet long may be 
cut to about fifteen or eighteen inches ; and so in proportion 
to the length and strength of the different shoots, leaving the 
strong shoots the longest. 

The general rule of shortening the fruit shoots of these trees 
is to cut off from about one half to one third or fourth of the 
original length of the shoots, according to their strength ; being 
careful however not to prune below all the blossom buds, 
except where you prune principally for wood, in which case 
cut shorter accordingly ; but for fruit, observe, always, in 
shortening, to leave a proper length, according to the sitnation 
af their respective blbssom buds ; the weak shoots are to be 
pruned shortest, and the strong left longer in proportion. 

But such peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as in general 
produce strong and vigorous unfruitful shoots, must be treated 
accordingly ; the shoots of such trees must be left somewhat 
closer than in moderate shooting trees, and must also be shor- 
tened less in proportion. The rule to be observed in these is, 
to ent out dose the most rampant shoots, and retain the more 
moderate growth, at only three or four inches asunder ; and 
in shortening them, cut off no more than abont one fourth of 
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tiu ir original length ; or some of the most vigorous shorten but 
very little, and some not at all. 

This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous 
shooting tree to good order, so as to produce moderate shoots, 
such as will bear fruit. 

For the mose wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and the 
more the shoots are shortened, the more vigorous will the tree 
shoot. 

By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at a loss 
to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apricot trees 
are, according to their different growth, to be treated in the 
article of pruning j and the rule here mentioned is to be observ- 
ed at all times in the winter pruning. 

Note. — Observe, that where any of the shoots, now retained 
for the supply of general bearers, have produced any small 
lateral shoots, from their sidei, these should generally be cut 
off close to the principal shoot, except in casual vacant spaces, 
where may occasionally retain one or more of the best firm 
growth. 

Likewise, generally observe in pruning these trees, that in 
shortening the shoots, to mind, if possible, to cut them at a 
leaf or wood-bud ; distinguishable from the blossom-buds by 
being long and flat, and the others being round and swelling, 
or otherwise prune fo a twin- bud j meaning, where one or 
two blossom-buds arise a-t the same eye with a wood-bud : 
either of which rules being necessary to be observed in shor- 
tening, in order that each may produce a leading shoot next 
summer, forming a terminal leader to each of the said main 
shoots or bearers j for a fair leading shoot, produced at or 
near the extremity of a bearing shoot or branch, draws the sap 
more freely, and the branches more effectually produce free 
growing, regular-sized fruit of full growth. 

Observe further, in pruning these trees, that as w r e often 
see on the two-year old branches some short shoots, or natural 
spurs* about an inch or two in length, and on the said spurs 
there are frequently several blossom- buds, but they more 
generally occur in the apricot in particular, though they fre- 
quently appear in the others, and are all equally eligible to 
retain for fruiting : but have observed some pruners cut these 
entirely away ; l however declare against that practise \ for 
some of these short natural spurs produce handsome fruit, both 
in apricots, peache?, and nectarines. 

But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only such 
of these spurs as are well-placed, and promise by the blossom* 
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buds to bear fruit ; and such as are naked, and also such as 
advance considerably long in a fore-right direction, should be 
removed. 

For some more general particulars in pruning these sort 
of trees, see the work of January and February . 

When you have finished pruning any one of the abotfe trees, 
let that generally be nailed to the wall in a proper manner, 
before you begin to prune another $ for it is much the best 
method to nail every tree according as you advance in the 
pruning. 

But some direct to leave these trees nn-nailed till the begin- 
ning of March ; but this not only looks ill to see the shoots 
hang dangling from the wall — the long vigorous shoots are 
liable to be broken by the winds, &c. ; and by leaving the tree 
un-nailed till March, it is losing the opportunity of forwarding 
that business at convenient times in the winter pruning season, 
before that of the spring commences, when a considerable deal 
of other necessary work is required ; and besides, the blossom- 
buds will be then so much swelled, that many of them would 
be unavoidably displaced by nailing up the shoots. 

I would therefore advise, as above intimated, to have every 
tree nailed, according as it is pruned. ^ 

In nailing them, continue the general branches arranged 
more or less horizontally, no where laid in across one another, 
but let every branch be laid in clear of another, in a parallel 
order, and the supply of young wood trained in similarly at 
three or four, to five or six inches distance, according to the 
state or growth of the tree, and the general shoots / and let 
every shoot or branch be laid perfectly straight and close to the 
wall. 

For the purpose of pruning and nailing wall-trees in an 
effectual and neat manner, you should be provided wjth a 
perfect sharp knife, rather less than the middle size ; and sufch 
as is narrow, and but very moderately hooked at the point $ 
also a large knife, and a small narrow hand saw, for the more 
readily cutting off* large useless old or dead branches, and also 
a chisel, to use occasionally in cutting out larger unserviceable 
old wood. 

Then for the nailing, should have a very handy light hamater, 
with a perfect Hart face, scarcely an inch broad, and clawed or 
forked , behind j and a quantity of the proper garden-wall nails, 
which are of a shortish robust make, not too fine pointed, but 
fuch (where brick walls) as will drive into the bricks of the 
wall occasionally, as well as iu the mortar-joints both of brick 
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rad stone walls : bat for nailing to palings > either theta or a 
thinner sort will be proper. 

The next requisite is a quantity of cloth listing, or shreds, 
and these should be neatly cut into proper regular breadths 
and lengths 5 generally about half an inch to an inch broad, 
and about two to three or four inches long, adapted to the 
sizes of the different jihoots, and smaller and larger branches, 
and generally cutting the ends even, to have the whole in some 
litJe regularity : for in nailing *!;*■ trees, it would lodk slovenly 
to see too broad or over long sored* applied promiscuously to 
the young shoots and smaller branches. others with long, 
unequal, dangling ends hanging down. 

Pruntng Plums, Che*-'^. and Apples. 

Plums, cherries, pears, and app 3 treefi, upon walls and 
espaliers, may also be pruned in the latter end of this month, 
provided, as Before observed, the leaves are mostly all down. 

The method of pruning these trees may be seen in the work 
-of the fruit-garden next month ; where it is fully inserted 
according to successful practice. — See also January and Feb* 
ruaiy. 

Transplant Fruit Trees . 

Towards the latter end of this month you may safely trans- 
plant most sorts of fruit trees. 

Where a new plantation is to be made, either for the wait 
or espalier, the borders should be trenched one or two spades 
deep, if the depth of good staple admits j but, at any rate, it 
should, either in the natural soil, or augmentation, be digged 
one full spade depth of good garden earth j and it would be 
of great advantage to the trees, if some rotten dung is added, 
and worked in at the same time $ but in already-cultivkted 
borders of good earth, may, at present, ouly dig an aperture 
for each tree : however, for a general new plantation, if the 
borders are not naturally of a good mellow fertile soil, or are 
of a light poor quality, some fresh surface loam, or other sub- 
stantial good earth, from a common or field, &c. applied, and 
workefl in with the side of the borders, would prove very 
beneficial ; but if a sufficient quantity cannot be conveniently 
obtained for the whole, may apply one, two, or three wheel- 
barrows full, together with some rotten dung, in each place 
where the trees are to be planted : this will promote the growth 
of the trees greatly at first setting off, which is of much impor- 
tuee $ and, as most fruit trees are generally prosperous in a 
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moderate loamy soil, that in applying additional earth, as above 
if any of a proper loamy nature is easily attainable, it may 
prove of some preferable advantage j but in default of such, 
any other good earth that can be the most conveniently attain- 
ed will also be very successful on this occasion. 

However, where the ground is already of a good quality, 
as that of any common kitchen garden, &c. the above assis- 
tances, will not be needful, as the trees will prosper sufficiently 
well in any tolerable good mellow earth of that nature. 

In making plantations of fruit-trees, either for the wall or 
espalier, you should observe to plant them at proper distances 
that there may be sufficient scope to train and extend them 
properly, in their advancing growth, for many years to come, 
without interfering much with each other, as is often the case 
in gardens, where the trees have been planted too close : so 
as in a few years they meet and confuse one another. 

The distance which should be allowed to peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, is at least twelve to fifteen feet from tree to tree ; 
though eighteen feet would be a preferable distance for a 
principal plantation, whereby to have full scope of extension 
in their advanced growth of the horizontal branches. 

Plums and cherries should be allowed the same room to run ; 
though plums will require rather more room than cherries. 

Pears and apple trees, for espaliers, should be planted fifteen 
to eighteen, or twenty feet asunder, or, in extensive premises, 
if you allow these trees, at least, twenty feet distance j but 
especially pears that are grafted or budded upon free stocks, 
it would in the end prove of greater advantage : for although 
it appears a great distance when the trees are first planted, 
they will effectually fill that space. 

But with regard to the planting these trees in. espaliers, that 
is, the apple and pears, it should be observed, that the former 
if grafted on paradise or codlin stocks, on which the trees 
become dwarfish, or of moderate growth, need not be planted 
more than twelve to fifteen or eighteen feel apart $ and the 
same of pears on quince stocks. 

Full standard trees, either apples or pears, should be planted 
at least twenty-five or thirty feet distance in the row, and the 
rows not less than thirty to forty feet asunder, especially for a 
full or continned plantation ;„and where sufficient ground-room, 
forty feet asunder ; and plums and cherries not less than 
twenty or twenty-five feet distance, on the same consider- 
ation. 

But standard .apples, pears, &c. grafted upon dwarfish 
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stocks, to form dwarf and half standards, may be planted at 
only half the above distances. 

Planting Gooseberry and Currant Trees. 

^May begin planting gooseberry, and currant trees about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of the ihonth. 

Where it is intended to plant these shrubs in a full plantation 
by themselves, allow them proper room, in rows eight or ten 
feet distant, and at least six feet between plant and plant in 
the row. 

At this distance they will have full scope to grow without 
encumbering one another, you will have room to dig and hoe 
between the trees, and also to prune them, and gather the fruit ; 
and the berries will grow large, and ripen freely, and there witt 
also be room to plant or sow many sorts of kitchen plants 
between them. 

But it is also proper to plant some of both sorts in a single 
row round the quarters of the kitchen garden, six, seven, or 
eight feet distant from each other in the row. 

% Also they may be planted in single cross-rows, to divide the 
kitchen-ground into wide compartments of twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet width, or more, and should set them about six to 
eight or ten feet distance in each row. 

Pinning Gooseberries and Currants . 

Prune gooseberries and currants about the end of this month j 
and the ground about them may then be dug, which will render 
the whole decent for the winter season, and will be of great 
service to the trees : though, if' the leaves are not yet fully 
decayed and fallen, it will be adviseable to delay the pruning 
till next month or December ; but shall here give the -general 
directions iu some tolerable extent, particularly adapted for 
the assistance of those who may occasionally need some inti- 
mations in that process ; as it will be equally applicable in 
practice the following mouths, &c. 

Proceeding in this pruning, it must be remembered, that, as 
the gooseberry aod currant trees produce their fruit both on 
the young wood, and principally on the two, three, and several „ 
years' old branches, generally all along the sides thereof, the 
same general bearers, young and old, of proper regolar growth 
and expansion, must therefore be continued as long as they 
remain fruitful, and of proper regularity ; — and, from which, 
to prune out any very irregular growths, and such as are too 
crowding!^ abundant, pruned thinningly j also casual declined 
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unfruitful branches and decayed wood $ together with the 
superfluous, or over-abundant and irregular young shoots of 
last summer, now remaining numerously on the general principal 
branches * but retaining a selection of the $ aid young shoots 
of best orderly growth, in all vacant or most open void spaces, 
laterally below and above, between the general mother branches, 
ope, two, or more cm each branch, as may seem necessary, at 
proper distances lower and higher, in some regular order ; and 
generally a terminal or end pne to each of the eaid branches, 
by the rules hereafter suggested : land which general intimations 
ahoitld be observed both in the common standard bushes, and 
in those trained to walls, &c. 

Thus in pruning Lhe common standard bushes, should keep 
them trained to a single stem below, and the head or general 
expansion of branches kept open and in some equal regularity, 
and orderly extent around and above j always kept moderately 
distant, clear of one another j that where apy are too crowd- 
edly abundant, should prune them thinningly to some regular 
order ; or others of disorderly growth, either cross plaeed, 
running confusedly across one another, or any rambling exten- 
sively out of bounds, below or above ; or others out-growing 
the limits of the general expansion, as also any very reclining 
loW stragglers, and under growths, &c. pruning the whole tp 
proper regularity •, either by cutting some of the most irregular 
clean out, or others pruned in less or more to some regulai 
placed lateral young shoot or similar orderly branch, having a 
terminal shoot for a leader ; so as the general regular branches 
may terminate each in a leading shoot, and the whole stand at 
least five or six inches asunder at the extremities. 

Generally in this regulation of winter- pruning, displace all 
suckers arising from the roots and shoots produced on the 
main stem, whereby to keep every tree trained with a single 
stem clear of branches below, at least si* or eight to ten or 
twelre inches upward from the bottom. 

And it will be observed by experience, that by continuing 
the trees in some proper regularity, agreeably to the abpve 
aqd following general intimations, they in return will always 
produce abundant crops of fruit in host perfection in full growth 
and good quality, 

In young trees of the above, such as are still under training, 
or not yet furnished with a proper expansion of branches, 
should be careful to retain some best weii- placed strong shoots 
in proper parts below and above, whereby to form the head 
of broncho* accordingly, in the requisite expansion ; cutting 
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out dose the superabundancy and irregular ; likewise cnt out 
all lower under growths, and dear away all bottom suckers, ia 
order that each tree may be trained with a eleaa single stem, 
six or eight to ten or twelve inches, as above intimated : and 
the retained shoots designed for forming tlm head should mostly 
remain entire, to advance as $oon as possible to a proper 
extent of growth 3 or only shorten any particular shoot which 
oat-grow# the others considerably, that the whole may advance 
in some regular equality together, 

But in the full-grown standard bushes of gooseberries and 
currants some general regulating pryniag will be necessary 
every year, any time from the latter end of this month, or 
more generally November or December, &c. till February or 
beginning of March, both principally to reduce the superfluous 
and irregular young wood of the preceding summer j and, 
occasionally, ip some of the general expansion of the main 
branches, to cut out casual decayed and declining old wood 
appearing of a naked unfruitful state, and others of disorderly 
growths pruned to proper regularity, as it may seem expedient ; 
leaving some advancing young wood below 3 or where it may 
seem necessary to supply the place of the old now cut away on 
the above occasion 

Should generally o»,ae* re, that when any considerable vacant 
or void space occurs, aud that one or more principal branches 
may seem wanted to supply the deficiency, should be careful 
to retain some strong, well-placed lower young shoots in or 
near the vacant parts, to advance in full growth, whereby to 
form the requisite supply of branches to furnish the vacancies 
in proper regularity. 

As most of these bushes of some advanced growth will now 
abound in numerous young shoots, produced last summer on 
the sides and ends of the general main branches, as before 
observed, many of which being superfluous, or too abundant, 
and others irregular or disorderly, they should, accordingly, in 
this pruuing, be cut out (by the rules below explained) : and 
of such as are well- placed, and of best orderly growth, a 
proper selection should be retained both laterally lower or 
higher on the respective branches, in, vacaut or wide open 
spaces between, and generally* terminal, or end one, to each 
branch. 

The rule to be observed on this occasion is, that as most 
of the general principal branches will have produced two, three* 
or several more shoots the preceding summer, all now remain* 
iag 3 consisting generally of one at the end of each branch, 
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and others placed laterally along the sides, one nnder another, 
and as, probably, not more than one or two, &c. may now be 
proper to retain on each of the said branches j that is, one or 
two best placed of the lateral or side-shoots, of gqod orderly 
growth, left in void or vacant spaces, lower or higher on the 
branches, as may seem most expedient to supply the places in 
eligible regularity ; aqd most generally one at the extreme end, 
to terminate, and form a leader to each branch, as before eb* 
served ; either natnrally terminal, or any branches advanced 
too considerably in length, prund them in more or less, to some 
proper lateral shoot, to remain for its terminal leader ; and ail 
others of the said shoots, as are superfluous, or unnecessary, 
and others irregular and improper, cut clean out close to their 
origin $ or, in currants particularly, may prune some of the 
small laterals to short snags or spurs, not exceeding an -inch 
long, as these will also produce fruit ) but generally cut close 
most of the strong growths of the superfluous and irregular 
both in the gooseberries and currants. 

And generally observe, that, in the regular supply of the 
above retained proper shoots, both laterals and terminals should 
mostly, in the gooseberries particularly, remain entire, or only 
shorten any as are too considerably extended or irregular in 
growth towards the extreme part j and in the currants, which 
being more extensive shooters, they may have most of the 
long extreme shoots, &c. shortened one-third, or more, to 
keep the head more compact, and within moderate extent, 
above and below j but not in general shorten the lower laterals 
of moderate growth, only such as may be of much superior 
length. 

That, as in the general course of this pruning, both in the 
occasional regulation of the old and young wood, it being 
essentially proper, as before remarked, to retain, if possible, 
in all the general main branches, a last summer's shoot, as a 
terminal or end leader to each, it should be carefully adopted, 
where practicable, both in such branches as occasionally require 
shortening, and in those which remain entire. 

For when any branch being either superiorly extended beyond 
the general expansion, or in any other irregularity, &c. and 
requires shortening or pruning to order, it should not be cut 
to a naked stumpy end $ but, if possible, pruned in less or 
more to some competent lateral young shoot thereof, or other- 
wise to some similar- placed lateral branch furnished with snch 
a shoot ; and either of which to remain to supply the place of 
the part ent away, terminating in a leading shoot within the 
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proper limits ; and in the general regular branches as do not 
want shortening, and are famished naturally with rf terminal 
or end shoot, the said branches should be retained entire, 
together with the said terminal shoot, one to each branch ; — 
and of the other general shoots, retaining only some select 
laterals as may be necessary, agreeable to former intimations, 
cat out the superabundancy. 

Likewise, by the foregoing general rules of pruning these 
fruit shrubs, let their heads, or expansion of branches, be 
generally kept within some orderly form and regularity ; which 
may always be eligibly effected, by occasionally pruning casual 
long ramblers, or straggling out growing branches and shoots ; 
either cutting them in, less or more, to some orderly lateral 
young wood ; or any very irregular, cut clean out : resenring 
some well- placed shoots to supply their place in proper regu* 
larity. 

Finally, let it be generally observed, that with respect to the 
requisite supply of young shoots now reserved agreeably to the 
foregoing order of pi uning, they, as before advised, should not 
in general be much shortened, especially on the gooseberries : 
though some pruners cut the whole very short, both in goose- 
berries and currants ; but this is, not adriseable for general 
practise, or only where required to keep the head of branches 
low and close, and in a compact expansion $ this, however, by 
cutting short, occasions their shooting more vigorously next 
summer, in numerous superabundant strong shoots, in a close 
thickety growth, detrimentally to the full growth and timely 
ripening of the fruit m good perfection. 

It therefore would be adviseabie to shorten moderately, or 
In the gooseberries particularly, retained either mostly entire, 
or only prune such as are very superior in length ; or, in gene- 
ral, not cut more than about one- third of an ordinary shooL 
and a strong one about one-fourth ; but the currants, being of 
more open growth and extensive shooters, may be shortened 
more generally and more in proportion than the above, 
especially the long terminal shoots, and others of very extensive 
growth ; whereby to form the head in a closer moderate expan- 
sion ; but the advancing lateral- placed moderate shoots, shor- 
tened more sparingly, or smaller growths not at all, but mostly 
remain entire. 

However, it would be adviseabie in the gooseberries parti- 
cularly, as just above observed, to practise shortening only 
occasionally ; that is, for instance, where any particular termi- 
nal shoots, or others advanced extensively in lengths beyond 
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most of tti© general expansion, or any as redrne itioch in a 
bending: manner downwards, is often occurs in some sorts, or 
in any Othir irregular direction, may generally prune sfuch 
shoots, less sir jnore accordingly, to some regular order j retain- 
ing moat -of the others at their foil length. 

And thus, by observing some proper moderation and regu- 
larity in pruning the general reserved shoots, the trees of both 
these aorte will shoot more moderately accordingly the follow- 
ing tnmmer ; whereby the general branched will remain more 
open and detach wily distinct, id % proper degree to admit of 
fob access to the beneficial influence of son and air, See. $ by 
which the production of frait will be superior, larger, and 
forwarder in growth, and ripen sooner in its proper flavor. 

Having than far cohclncM the essential observations for 
pruning the common standard bashes, it remains to give some 
intimations relative to pruning those trained to walls, or palings, 
Icc ^,fbr which shad refer to the work of the Fruit Garden 
in the two ensuing months, and January. 

Propagating G&mtefrict aitd Currant Trees . 

< 

Plant catting* and suckers of gooseberries and currants; 
beiigj the most general nod plenteous method of propagating 
these shrubs. 

The proper cuttings for planting must be shoots of the lent 
summer’s production, of straight , clean growth ; let them be 
taken from healthy trees, and such as are remarkable, accord- 
ing to their kinds, for bearing the finest frait : let each be 
shortened from about ten to twelve or fifteen to eighteen inches 
long* according to its strength. 

Let them be planted m rows ten or twelve inches asun- 
der, inserting each cutting one third, or near half way in the 
earth. 

These shrubs may also be propagated by Buckers from the 
root ; which may now be taken up wiih roots, and planted ; 
the strongest at once where they are to remain, and the rest 
in nursery rows, for a year or two, &c.—Ret some object to 
suckers* aentending that they never produce such large fruit, 
nor so plenty, a» those raised by cuttings ; and that they are 
apt to run more to superfluous wood : there is, however, no 
very material difference \ and suckers being ready rooted, it 
it the mast expeditious method : either those of one year’s 
shoot, or sometimes of two or three year’s advance, where 
they have been permitted to remain in growth, and in which* 
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having sometimes formed branchy heads, will probably bear 
fruit the first or second year. 

However, good cuttings may be preferred, they will be 
well rooted in one year, and in the third will bear fruit. 

Or may also be propagated freely by layers of the younger 
branches. 

Jh'essing the Strawberry- Beds, and making new 
Plantations . 

The strawberry-beds should, some time in this month, have 
their winter dressing. 

Choose a dry day to do this work j let all the runners or 
strings be cleared away close to the head of the main plants ; 
then let the beds be thoroughly cleared from weeds, and let 
all the rubbish be carried off the ground. 

Then, if there be room between the plants, by having been 
kept to distinct heads, or single bunches, which is greatly 
preferable, let the earth be loosened to a little depth with a 
small spade or with a hoe ; not to disturb the roots : and 
others, if the plants are in beds, with alleys between, line out 
the alleys the proper vtfdth, and let the alleys then be regu- 
larly digged a moderate depth : and spread some of the earth 
over the beds, neatly between, and close about every clump 
of plants. 

And this, in tLi whole, will prove very beneficial culture, 
in promoting strength, and a plentiful production of large 
fruit. 

In dressing these plants, it would bo of much advantage to 
preserve the main plants singly, not permitted to spread over 
the whole surface of the bed, but kept as it were in single or 
distiuct bunches or heads ; and they will produce larger and 
finer fruit accordingly. 

New plantations of strawberries may now be made where 
wanted, and this may be done any time in the month, but the 
sooner the better. 

These plants bear superiorly in a moderate loamy Boil, but 
they will also prosper well in any good garden earth ; choose 
a well-lying compartment, open to the sun, either for beds or 
in borders, lay thereon some best rotten dung, then dig the 
ground neatly one spade deep, burying the dung regnlarly in 
the bottom. 

Then, if the ground thus prepared is any of the main quarters 
of the garden, or other open compartments, it is proper to lay 
it out in beds, three feet and a half to four and a halt broad. 
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with alleys between, eighteen inches or two feet wide ; but if 
in common narrow borders, it may remain accordingly 5 rake 
the surface even, and then put in the plants. 

The plants should be such as were produced last summer, 
and principally the first formed runner plants ; or occasionally, 
young good rooted off-sets on the sides of the main stools j 
observing, in either or both cases, to choose a parcel of the 
strongest, and take them up with good roots ; trim off all 
strings or runners, and clear away decayed leaves ; trim the 
roots and then plant them in rows, lengthways, in each bed or 
border, allowing fifteen or eighteen inches between row ami 
row, and set the plants the same distance in the row, closing 
the earth well about every plant, and directly give each a little 
water. 

For the account of the sorts see last month. 

If any runner plants of the year were planted off from the 
old plants in June, into nursery- beds, &c. as there advised, 
will now be in fine condition to plant out finally as above. 


Pruning Raspberry Plants. . 

Prune raspberries. In doing this, Jet it be observed, that 
all the old stems or bearers that produced the fruit last summer 
must now be cut out, for these, wholly decaying in winter, 
never bear but once j and therefore a gencial successional 
supply of the young sucker-stems produced from the root last 
summer, in succession to the old, must now be selected for 
the next year’s bearers, to produce the fruit to be expected 
the following summer ; and to make room for which, let all 
the old stems, above intimated, be cut down close to the 
ground ; and selecting three or four to five or six of the best 
strongest young shoots on each main root or stool, let all the 
rest above that number be cut away close to the surface of the 
earth ; and at the same time let all straggling shoots thereof 
between the rows be eradicated. 

Each of the shoots which are left to bear must be shortened : 
the rule in shortening these is — to take off about one fourth, 
er one third, or thereabouts, of the original length of each shoot, 
according to the different growths, generally cutting them near 
the top part, at the bending, or a little below. 

When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, and 
then dig the ground. 

In digging, observe to take up and clear away all straggling 
shoots and roots between the rows as do not belong to the main 
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plants. This digging will strengthen the roots, &x. and the 
ground will he clean and neat all winter. 

Plant Raspberries. 

This is a good season to plant raspberries, where a new 
plantation is wanted. 

Observe, it is the young shoots or suckers which arise every 
summer from the old roots that are proper plants for the propa- 
gating of them, and for a fresh plantation. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and where the 
ground is good ; and if you dig in some very rotten dung, it 
will be an advantage to the plants, and promote a production 
of large fruit. 

In choosing the plants for this plantation, observe to take 
the outward young off-set sucker-steins, or occasionally the 
suckers produced between the main stools, that are of some 
tolerable strong growth, all of the last summer’s production, 
not less than two feet, hut more eligible of three or four feet 
long, with strength in proportion, — digging them up with full 
roots, preferring those with roots the most fibrous, for this is 
material in those plants; and, as sometimes one, two, or more 
buds appear formed on the root near the bottom of the stem for 
next summer’s shoots, such plants are particularly to be chosen, 
though, as this does not always occur, choose good plants as 
above. 

Having procured the plants, consisting each of one strong 
shoot well rooted, shorten the shoots a little, and let the ends 
of the roots also be trimmed, and cut away any hard, woody 
root part ; then put in the plants in rows four or five feet 
distant, and let them be planted a yard distant from one ano- 
ther in the row ; they will produce some fruit next summer, 
but more abundantly the second year. 

Propagate Fruit Trees by Layers. 

By layers of the young shoots, may propagate vines, mul- 
berries, figs, filberts, &c. laying them bendingly into the earth, 
three, four, or five inches deep, with the tops out, and they 
will be all well rooted by this time twelvemonth. 

Or vines, &c. may also be layed in pots, one layer in each, 
of the young shoots, either drawing the layer through ihe hole 
at bottom, filling up the pot with earth, or introduced bend 
wgly at top into the earth in the pot the depth as above. 
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Propagate by Suckers. 

Propagate gooseberries, currants, raspberries, berberries, 
codiins, filberts, figs, &c. by suckers from the root $ digging 
them up with roots to each, and of the gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, filberts, may plant some of the largest at once 
where they are to remain, and the rest in nursery-rows for 
training. 
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Auricula Plants, 


The auricula plants in pots must be now removed to a 
sheltered dry situation in the full sun ; and if where they could 
be occasionally defended from excessive rains, snow, aud severe 
frost during the winter, it would be of much advantage ; for 
as formerly observed, although auriculas are hardy to stand the 
weather, yet, by having some occasional protection, it preserves 
them in a more firm sound state, to flower in best perfection. 

In default of any covered protection, the pots may, in very 
wet weather, be occasionally laid down on one side, with the 
tops towards the sun, to protect the plants better from any 
tendency to rot by too much moisture ; but in all dry weather, 
retain them in their upright position. 

However, the pots containing plants of the more curious or 
estimable kinds may easily be moved under some place of occa- 
sional shelter, just to have protection from excessive rains, 
snow, &c. and for which purpose, the pots may now cither be 
set close together within a garden-frame ; and when the wea- 
ther is bai, defend them with the glasses ; or may be placed 
similarly in a bed, or border near a south wall, &c. and arched 
over low with hoop-bends, to support a covering of mats, &c. 
which may be applied to shield the plants from heavy rains, 
snow, and rigorous frost.-y-See Auriculas , September. 

Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants. 
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Care of Carnation Layers in Pots. 

Carnation layers, which were in August, or the last month, 
planted in pots, should, in the last week in this month, be 
removed in their said pots to a warm sheltered situation for the 
winter. 

Or, the pots containing the prime varieties may be placed 
close together, where they may be occasionally shielded in the 
excess of bad weather ; such as in a garden frame, placed on 
a bed of light dry soil, raised three or four inches j and in 
which may plunge the potato guard the roots better from frost ; 
and in bad weather, defend the plants above with the frame- 
glasses, &c. 

They are thus to remain all the winter, and the plants per- 
mitted to enjoy the full air in all mild moderate weather j and 
only when cutting cold, or excessively wet, snowy, or in severe 
frosts, to be covered with the glasses, and other additional 
covering, when the weather is rigorously severe ; but when 
dry and mild, let the plants have the daily open air constantly. 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame, the pots 
may be placed in a raised bed of dry compost, and arched over 
with hoops ; and in bad weather, defend the plants with thick 
mats or canvas, to be drawn over the arches. 

Press the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, fyc. 

The borders and clumps of flowering shrubs and plants in 
this garden should now be thoroughly well cleared from weeds j 
and also, at this time, let the shrubs be pruned from rampant 
and straggling shoots ; and let all the dead stalks of flowering 
plants be cut down close, and clear away dead leaves, and all 
manner of rubbish. 

This is also now a proper time to begin to dig the borders 
and dumps, &c. in this garden, which is not only the most 
effectual method to destroy all remaining w eeds, but the ground 
will then be ready to receive plants of any sort, and it will 
appear fresh and neat during the winter season. 

Transplanting fibrous-rooted Flowering Plants. 

Now may transplant into the borders or places where wanted, 
all sorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial flower plants, 
which will now take root freely, in a short time. 

The sorts proper to plant now are rose-campions and sweet- 
williams, campanulas, and catchflv, aud you may also plant 
rockets, bachelor’s-buttons, double feverfew, antirrhinums. 
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scarlet-lychnis and lychnydeas, and many other similar sorts 
See the List of Plants. 

The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are very 
proper to be planted variedly more or less towards the front 
and middle of the borders, &c. where they will make an 
agreeable appearance in their proper time of flowering, but 
especially the double kinds. 

Some of the double wall-flowers, and stock July flowers, 
double scarlet lyehnis, double sweet-williams, double rockets, 
double rose-campion, and the like, should be planted in pots, 
and removed to some place where the plants can be sheltered 
in severe weather/ These double flowers deserve particular 
care. 

Now also slip and plant polyanthuses, and auriculas, also 
double daisies, double camomile, violets, London-pride, thrift, 
hepaticas, gentianella, saxifrage, heart’s-ease, lily of the valley, 
# and other low-growing fibrous rooted plants. 

These plants should be set variedly, about six inches to a 
foot, or fifteen or eighteen inches from the edge of the borders, 
or beds, &c. for they are but of a low growth. 

This is also a good time to plant columbines, monk’s-hood. 
Canterbury-bells, fox-gloves, tree primrose. Creek valerian, 
scabiouses, snap-dragons, and such like kinds. 

These flowers generally grow from two or three to four feet 
high, in the different sorts, and should be planted in a varied 
order, the lowest more or less forward, the others placed simi- 
larly toward the middle and back part of the borders, ike. 

Transplant also wall-flowers and stock July flowers into 
the borders ; and this is also a proper time to plant carnation 
and pinks, both seedlings and layer*. 

This is a gotfd season to plant golden rod, Michaelmas daisies, 
and other asters, everlasting sun-flowers, French honey-sucklcs, 
and hollyhocks, which being mostly of large growth, are eligible 
furniture for capacious borders, in assemblage with other flow- 
ering plants ; and to introduce in shrubbery clumps, ike plant- 
ed five or ten to fifteen or twenty feet distance in a varied 
order. 

Most other sorts of fibrous rooted perennial and biennial 
flower plants may likewise now be planted in borders, beds, 
pots, &c. Sec the List of Plants 

This is a good season to plant any principal kinds of peren- 
nial and biennial flowers, in pots, ready for occasionally intro 
ducing to ornament particular compartments in summer : or 
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smne curious or tenderish kinds also to place under shelter bk 
winter. 

Parting the Roots, and propagating various fibrous and 
knob -rooted Plants. 

AVhere golden-rod, everlasting sun* flowers, Michaelmas 
daises, other perennial asters, and such like large growing 
fibrous-rooted perennial plants, have stood in one place several 
vears without transplanting, their roots will have spread consi- 
derably, and will be increased to very large bunches. 

lY T herc that is the case, the roots should now either be slipped 
or trimmed in all round as they stand, to a more moderate 
compass, or wholly taken up, and each main root divided into 
several parts, or separate off- set plants, not too small; and 
then some of the best should be immediately planted again in 
the places allotted them, at the distance before mentioned in 
the preceding article. 

This is also still a good time, where not. done before, to part 
the roots of many other fibrous-rooted plants that have grown 
iti to large bunches. 

Particularly campanulas, catch-fly, rose-campion, scarlet- 
u*hnis, bachelor’s buttons, double feverfew', peach-leaved bell— 
dower, yellow-gentian, Canada leonurus, Christmas-rose, and 
die like. 

Likewise polyanthuses, primroses, double daisies, double 
camomile, London-pride, hcpaticas, violets, wjuter-aconites, 

* yolamen, saxifrage, gentianella, auriculas, and'all other such 
like sorts. 

The roots, may, in some, either have the off-sets detached, 
as they remain in the ground, or be wholly taken up as above- 
mentioned, and every one divided or parted into separate plants. 
The best of the slips, or plants, must be planted again directly 
in the borders ; and the smallest, or such as are not immedi- 
ately wanted for the borders and other flower compartments, 
should be planted in nursery-beds, to remain a year to get 
strength. 

Now is abo a proper time to part and transplant the roots 
of peonies, fraxiuellas, lilies of the valley, Solomon s seal, 
monk's-hood, and flag-leaved irises- 

Planting the various Kinds of Bulbous Flower Roots . 

This is mow a most eligible season to plant almost all sort«» 
of bulbous aDd tuberous flower-roots which were taken up 
'vhen their leaves decayed. See the various sorts as below. 
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Hyacinths and tulips for the general spring bloom may now 
be planted either in distinct beds by themselves, each sort 
separate ; or some in the borders in assemblage with other 
flowers. 

But in some of the principal choice varieties, it would l>e 
most eligible to adopt the former order of planting ; and for 
which allotting a dry situation, and a light, mellow soil ; let 
the beds be neatly digged, breaking all lumpy parts ; then 
laid out in proper regularity, three or four feet wide, a little 
gradually rounding, with intervening alleys fifteen or eighteen 
inches to two feet width ; and the surface of the beds raked 
even. 

When the beds arc ready, choose a dry and mild day to 
put iu the roots ; plant them in rows nine inches asunder, 
and not less than six inches iu each row, and three inches 
deep : performing it either by dibble, drilling, or bedding in, 
as advised last month. 

Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots in the 
eoramon borders among other flowers, that may cither be 
planted in a single row lengthways of the border, a foot or 
eighteen inches from the edge, and planted at least that distance 
from one another ; or when these or any other bulbous roots 
are to be planted in assemblage with border-flowers, it would 
be a preferable method to place them in little clumps, that is, 
in a small patch of six or eight inches diameter, to plant four 
or five roots : and so to plant the different sorts in separate 
patches, at th^ distance of one, two, or three yards j aud in 
a varied order, in having some clumps nearer the front, and 
others more or less towards the middle, and which order of 
planting makes a pleasing variety in the flowering season. 

Bat the choicest kinds of these roots should be mostly plant- 
ed by themselves in beds, to the purpose that they can be 
readily sheltered in severe weather, and the different varieties 
of the flowers show to better advantage when collected together 
all in one bed, at one view j and the flowers in early spring 
can be sheltered from cutting cold, and excessive wet, and in 
the warmer season from the mid-day sun occasionally ; all of 
which would impair the beauty, and hasten the decay of the 
flowers. 

Now is also a very good time to plant the roots of ranuncu- 
luses and anemones ; the best varieties should be planted by 
themselves in beds. 

The beds should be three or four feet broad $ plant six rows 
in every bed, and let the roots be six inches distant in each 
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row; at that distance they will blow strong, and the flowers 
will show 7 themselves to proper advantage, and must be planted 
not more than twv> inches deep over the ciowus ; observing, 
the beds, where the best sorts of these roots aie deposited, 
should be protected in winter, when the frost is very severe. 

Some of the common sorts of ranunculuses and anemone 
roots may also be planted in the borders in assemblage with 
other flowers, either in a row towards the edge, or in smaL 
patehes in different parts, where they will make a very agree- 
able appearance in the spring. 

But the best method of planting those sorts in the borders is, 
in little clumps or patches, as above intimated ; forming with 
your finger small circles six inches diameler, about a foot from 
the edge of the border, or in a varied manner ; plant in each, 
three, four, or five roots : that is, one in the middle, and the 
rest round the edge of the circles, and these little clumps may 
be from a yaid or tw’o, to eight, ten, or twelve feet distant. 

Now is likewise the proper time to plant crocuses and snow- 
drop roots, which were taken out of the ground in summer ; 
also winter aconites. 

These roots may be planted cither about six inches from the 
edge of the borders or beds next the walks, in one continued 
row, set about six inches apart, or in little clumps or patches, 
ns observed above of the ranunculuses, &c. in which the flow- 
ers will make the best appearance ; forming the patches about 
five or six inches over, plant the different sorts separate, four 
or five roots in each patch, one in the middle, and three or 
four round the edge ; two or three feet farther plant another 
clump in the same order, and so on to the end ; and in this 
manner they may be planted both near the edge, and disposed 
more or less inward, to display a greater diversity when in 
flower. 

These small roots should not be planted more than about 
tw’o inches deep. 

Plant also the various sorts of narcissus and jonquils ; and 
this is also a proper time to put in the roots of the English and 
Persian bulbous irises, fritillarias, gladioluses, ixias, and all 
other such like bulbous roots as were taken up when their 
leaves decayed in summer. 

When the above roots are intended to be planted separately 
in beds, let them be set in rows eight or nine inches asunder ; 
and set the roots the same distance from one another in the 
ow, and not more than two or three inches deep. 

But when they are to be olanted in the common borders, it 
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* the heat way to plant three, four, or five roots together in 
a small patch, and allow, at least, three feet between every such 
patch of roots. 

Likewise pJant crown imperial roots, and the roots ofmarta- 
gons, and orange lilies, that were taken up when the leaves 
decayed in summer ; and where the white lily, pancratiums, or 
any other similar bulbous lily-roots have been removed since 
their bloom, and are now above ground, let them be planted 
in the proper places some time this month. 

These bulbs should be planted variedly towards the middle 
and back part of the common flower-borders, they being of tall 
growth, planting some more or less forward, and towards the 
middle, others more inward in the borders, &c. intermixing the 
different sorts properly, at one, two, or three yards distance, 
and planted three or four inches deep 3 observing generally to 
open apertures for the larger roots with a garden trowel or 
small spade, planting one good root in a place ; or to have 
a larger show of bloom, may occasionally plant two or three 
together. 

Prune Flowering Shrubs, Sfc. 

Prime roses and honeysuckles 3 and this is also a proper 
time to prune all other sorts of flowering shrubs and ever- 
greens. 

Let this pruning be performed with a sharp knife, and not 
with garden shears, as sometimes practised. 

In pruning these shrubs, observe to cut out or prune to order 
any very long, rambling, luxuriant shoots of the last summer’s 
growth, which are often produced on many sorts of flowering 
shrubs, and ramble considerably out of bounds, pruning them 
either close to whence they proceed, or shortened, as it may 
seem most expedient. 

Where any branch advances in a straggling ron-away man- 
ner from the rest, let that be cut shorter 3 observing, generally, 
to prune it close to a hud, or any lateral young shoot, leaving 
the bud or shoot for a leader to the branch ; and where 
branches of different shrubs interfere with each other, let such 
be pruned or shortened, as you shall see it necessary, so that 
every shrub may stand clear off the other ; likewise, where 
any branches or shoots advance too near the ground, let them 
be pruned up close to the *tem, to keep it clear below, and 
the head continued in some regularity above. 

All suckers which rise from the roots should be +akea clean 
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away ; and generally let the shrubs be mostly kept to a single 
stem below near the ground. 

When you have finished the pruning, let the cuttings be 
cleared away : then let the ground between such shrubs as 
stand wide be either for the present well hoed and raked, or, 
if opportunity serves, neatly digged one spade deep $ observing, 
as you proceed with the digging, to cut off any very long 
straggling roots, and to take up all suckers. 

Plant hardy deciduous Flowering Shrub$ and ornamental 
• Trees . 

Now, about the middle or towards the latter end of thi® 
month, may begin to plant in shrubberies, &c. all sorts of hardy 
deciduous flowering shrubs ; such as roses, Guelder roses, lilac, 
and honeysuckles. 

Plant also, where wanted, laburnums, syringas, althaea frutex, 
jasmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raspberry, the 
double-blossom cherry, bladder-sena, scorpiou-sena, spiraeas, 
and hypericum frutex : it is now also a proper time to plant 
mezereons, the double-flowering peach, and almonds. 

The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and scarlet horse- 
chesnuts, may also be planted any time as above, the shrub 
cinquefoil, sumach, rock-rose, cytisuse6, acacia, and all other 
hardy shrubs, may now be removed. — See the Catalogue . 

In planting the different sorts of flowering shrubs, observe 
to plant them at such distances and order, that the various 
different plants, according to their growth, may have full room 
to grow, and to show themselves to advantage. 

Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any conti- 
nued plantations in the shrubbery order, let the shrubs in 
general be set at least three or four to five or six feet distant 
from one another, according to the general growth of the differ- 
ent sorts ; and such plants as are of an humble growth should 
not be planted promiscuously among tall growing plants : for 
was that to be practised, the low plants would be lost to 
view. 

Let this, therefore, be well observed at the time when the 
shrubs are to be planted, and let the low-growing plants be 
set towards the front $ and the taHer the plant, the more back- 
ward in the clump it should be planted. The shrubs should 
• also be disposed in such regular order, that every plant may 
be distinctly conspicuous to view from the walks and lawns, 
&c. 

This is the method of order that should be practised lu 
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geneial planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the 
shrubbery $ straight lines are not to be regarded, but rather 
to be avoided j but some regularity must, notwithstanding be 
obserred, both with regard to the distance and advantageous 
disposition of the different sorts of plants. 

However, where it may be required to have any particular 
shrubbery districts to form a sort of thicket, for shade,. shelter, 
blind, &c. either in running boundary compartments, or any 
interior division, the shrubs and trees may be planted doser 
accordingly, more or less, to suit the different occasions. 

Likewise observe, that in occasionally introducing, for plant- 
ing in the principal flower borders, any desirable ornamental 
flowering shrubs, to effect a greater decorative variety in an 
embellishment of these compartments, should generally choose 
shrubs of moderate growth for that purpose, such as roses, 
syringas, hypericums, spiraeas, honeysuckles, althaea- frutex, 
Persian lilacs. Guelder rose, mezereons, dwarf almonds, lau- 
rustinus, arbutus, cistuses, jasmines, rhododendrons, &c. $ and 
not planted too close, as often practised ; allotting the smaller 
at least five or six feet, and larger ones ten or fifteen feet 
distance ; and in their advancing growth, keep them in some 
regular order below and above, not to overspread the under- 
growing herbaceous flowers of the bulbous, tuberous, and 
fibrous- rooted kinds. 

May also now plant any desirable tiowering-shrubs in pots. 
— See September , &c. 

The shrubs in general should be mostly kept trained, each 
with a short single stem below, near the ground, and their 
heads should have occasional pruning every year with the knife, 
and be always kept somewhat regular, and within some mode- 
rate bounds ; and all suckers from the roots should be radically 
taken away in the winter or spiing dressing. 

Planting Evergreen Trees and Shi’ubs. 

Evergreen shrubs or trees of most sorts may also now be 
brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other part* of the 
garden, where wanted. 

They may be planted both in distinct clumps, or other 
shrubbery compartments, to have some wholly of evergreens, 
and also some in assemblage with deciduous trees and shrubs 
to effect the greater diversity and variety. 

Most sorts may be removed any time in this month, and the 
soouer the better, that they may take fresh root the same 
season, before setting in of frost. 
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But, in particular, the strawberry tree or arbutus, laurel, 
Portugal laurel, laurustinus, pyracautlia phiilyreas, alaternus, 
bays, cistuses, evergreen oaks, hollies, and magnolias, pines, 
firs, cedars, cypress, junipers, and many others. 

In planting these and all other evergreen trees or shrubs, let 
the same rule be observed as mentioned above in planting the 
different sorts of dowering shrubs. 

That is, where these plants are to be planted in clumps, or 
any continued plantation, let them be set at least four to five 
feet every way asunder, and some of the larger growing sorts 
should be allowed a greater distance ; for it is of much impor- 
tance to allow these kinds of shrubs and trees a proper distance ; 
as every plant, according to its kind, having room to shoot 
each way regularly, they will form handsome heads; and every 
different shrub, &c. can also be distinctly viewed. 

Besides, by allowing a due distance between plant and plant, 
you have proper room to dig the ground ; and also to hoe 
and clean, and do all necessary work about the shrubs. 

But, as observed in planting the deciduous kinds, where 
required to form thickety plantations in any particular shrub- 
bery compartments, some branchy evergreens may be planted 
at distances less or more accordingly. 

Some of the most beautiful evergreens may also be planted 
on grass lawns, dotted singly and in clumps, at varied dis- 
tances. 

And some branchy common evergreens, such as phiilyreas, 
laurustinus, and laurel, are likewise proper shrubs to plant, 
&c. hedgeways, to hide any rugged or unsightly naked walls, 
or other fences, or any disagreeable erections, &c. in the 
boundaries of fore-courts, or other garden compartments. 

These plants are beautiful evergreens, summer and winter ; 
they are also very hardy, and their growth is quick, full and 
branchy to the bottom ; and where wanted for the above pur- 
pose, this is a proper time to plant them. 

When intended to have them cover walls or paling fences 
in a regular order, they must be planted close to the wall, 
&c. three or four feet asunder, and their branches spread and 
trained to the wall in the manner of wall-trees ; they will iboot 
in a quick, close, branchy growth, and their beautiful green 
leaves will effectually cover and hide the wall, or as required 
in any other similar occasion : or the laurel, &c. may also be 
occasionally planted either close or detached, to cover any un- 
sightly boundary fence or other disagreeable object, permitted 
to advance either in their natural growth, or trained as a 
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hedge ; and they will thus soon effect the purpose intended 
very agreeably. 

The pyracantha is also an evergreen shrub to plant against 
a wall, and its clusters of beautiful red berries make a hand- 
some and very agreeable appearance in autumn and winter. 

The arbutus, or strawberry tree, is also sometimes planted 
against a wall. This is a beautiful evergreen plant, and makes 
an agreeable figure in any place, and at all seasons, but parti- 
cularly at this and the two preceding months, when it appears 
very ornamental, in its numerous small white flowers, and fine 
red strawberry-like frnit. 

But these plants (arbutus) make the best appearance when 
planted, detached in the clumps or borders, lawns, &c. and 
suffered to grow in their natural way. 

Or these arbutus shrubs, being planted, detached or singly 
upon grass lawns, &c. kept to single clean stems, and regular 
heads, they have a beautiful effect. 

Any desirable evergreens may now also be planted in pots, 
as observed of the deciduous shrubs. 

General Method of Planting Trees and Shrubs. 

In planting the various kinds of shrubs and trees in the 
shrubbery, &c. one general method serves for the whole ; open 
for every plant a circular hole, wide enough to receive the 
root freely every way, and about a spade deep, or as the root 
requires, and let the bottom be well loosened. 

Then, having the plants, prune the end of all long and 
straggling roots, and cut away such roots as are broken, 
damaged, or dead ; also prune to order any irregularities of 
the head ; then place the plant in the hole upright $ break the 
earth well, and throw it in equally, at the same time shaking 
the plant gently, to make the earth fall in close about, and 
among all the roots and fibres j when all is in, tread the earth 
gently round the plant, and then let every one be directly 
watered, especially if a dry light soil. 

But in planting the choice and more tender sorts of ever- 
greens, such as arbutus, magnolia, rhododendrons, &c. it would 
be of particular advantage where the plants can be readily 
taken up and brought with balls of earth firmly about their 
roots ; and having a wide h#sle opened for each, the plants 
should be immediately set therein, with the sard ball of earth 
entire, and directly fill up the hole, and tread the surface 
gently. 

Immediately give each plant about half a pot of water, or 
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according to the size of the hole, and let such as want support 
be directly staked. 

Transplant Forest and Ornamental Trees. 

Forest trees of all soits may now be safely transplanted from 
the nursery, &c. for any intended plantations, towards the 
latter end of this mouth ; such as elm, oak, beeches, birch, 
maples, ash, lime, sycamore, and plane trees ; also alder, poplar, 
and willow : likewise pines, firs, cedars, cypress, larches, and 
almost all other sorts, both of the deciduous and evergreen 
forest and ornamental trees.— See the Catalogue at the end of 
the book. 

But these and all other forest trees, &c. may be transplanted 
in mild weather any time between this and Christmas, or 
during the winter season j observe the same method in plant- 
ing these sorts as just above advised in the general method of 
planting, and at the distance and order of arrangement as 
hinted in March. 


Propagating by Layers. 

Now may make layers of many sorts of hardy trees and 
shrubs to propagate them. 

This may be done any time in this month, and many sorts 
of trees, and flowering shrubs are to be propagated by that 
method ; the method is easy, and the trouble will be well 
repaid in a twelve- month’s time, by an additional supply of 
many well-rooted new young plants, of the respective kinds 
now layed. 

Almost any tree and shrub that sheds its leaves in winter 
may be raised by layers of the young wood ; being layed the 
lower part into the earth, as they remain on the parent plants, 
leaving the top above ground. 

The method of laying is, dig round the tree or shrub, and, 
as you proceed, lay down the bottom young shoots, or notold^r 
wood than one or two years’ growth, or bend down the pliable 
larger branches furnished therewith ; lay them into the earth, 
and secure them there with hooked or forked sticks j lay all 
the young wood on each branch into the earth, three, four, or 
five inches deep, leaving the tops of each, two, three, or four, 
to five or six inches out of the ground, according to their dif 
ferent lengths. 

Thus they are to remain till this time twelve-month, b) 
which time they will be well rooted, and must then be tran«- 
planted. 
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Ia the above work of laying, it may be proper either ia 
general, or especially in the more hard-vsooded kinds, i o cut 
the layer on the under side in a small gash or slit upwards, 
laying that part into the earth, which . often promotes the 
emission of roots near the cut more effectually. 

By layers, elms, and limes, and many other deciduous, 
forest, and ornamental tree and shrub kind, will now succeed. 

Now is also a proper time to make layers of hardy ever- 
greens, — many sorts will grow by that method. 

This may be practised with good success on laurustinns and 
laurels, and many other similar kinds ; the layers will, in the 
space of one year from the time of la\ing, be very well rooted, 
and fit to transplant, provided you lay proper young shoots. 

Phillyreas and alaternuses will also grow by layers ; but the 
layers of these plants will sometimes be two years before they 
are tolerably rooted, particularly when not layed till this 
season. # 

But the best time to lay these, and such other hard-wooded 
evergreen plants, is June and July, in the young shoots of 
the same summer’s growth ; as many of these will often take 
■mot the first season, fit to transplant by Michaelmas. 

However, it will also at this time be proper to make layers 
}f all such evergreen shrubs as you desire to propagate, and 
many sorts will succeed. 

Observe, it is the last summer’s shoots that are the most 
proper parts to lay ; and so accordingly let such branches as 
are best furnished with young shoots be brought down, and the 
shoots layed as before directed, and in page 525 

Now is the time to take off and transplant the layers of all 
such shrubs and trees as were layed last autumn, spring, and 
summer ; cut them clean off from the old stool, or parent trees ; 
let their roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve to 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant. 

Propagating Roses and other Shrubs by Suckers . 

Transplant suckers of roses ; it is by suckers, from the root, 
that roost sorts of these shrubs are increased; these being 
digged up carefully with roots, will make good plants m one 
or two years* time, and most of them will flower next 
summer. 

Lilacs are also generally increased by suckers, which shrub 
seldom fails to yield every year plenty j and these may, row, 
or at any time in winter, when the weather is mild, be taken 
up and planted out in rows. 
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Many other shrubs are also raised by suckers from the roots, 
and this is now a proper time to transplant the suckers of all 
such sorts. 


Propagating Flowering Shrubs by Cuttings. 

Plant cuttings of honeysuckles ; all the sorts of these shrubs 
may be propagated by that method ; for the cuttings of the 
young shoots will put out roots very freely, and make pretty 
pi «*ints in one year. 

Many other sorts of hardy shrubs and trees are to be raised 
from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

Observe, it is the last summer’s shoots that are to be used 
for cuttings : let strong shoots be chosen, and shorten them to 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches in length j then plant them 
in rows a foot asunder, and set the cuttings about six inches 
distant in the row. 

Let every cutting be put half way into the ground. 

Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated principally by 
cuttings, and the beginning of this month is a very successful 
time to plant them ; these cuttings must also be the last summer 
shoots ; do not take the long rambling shoots ; choose stfch 
as are about nine or ten, to twelve or fifteen inches in length* 

Trim off the lower leaves, and plant them in a shady border 
in rows, ten or twelve inches asunder, and set the cuttings six 
or eight inches distant from one another in the row. 

These cuttings will be well rooted by next September or 
October. 


Seedling Flowers. 

Remove now aU the boxes or pots of seedling flowers to a* 
warm situation. 

Let these be ' placed where they can have the full sun all 
winter, and where shielded from cold and cutting winds. 

These pots, boxes, or tubs, should also be now cleared with 
great care from weeds. 

The beds of seedling bulbs should also, at this time, have 
good attention $ let all the weeds be taken out with particular 
care j then get some rich light earth, and sift some of this all 
over the surface of the bed to the thickness of an inch, or 
thereabout 

This will be of a very great service to these young root. 1 
bnt in particular to those which were not removed in summer 
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Trimming Evergreen * . 

Go round the plantations of evergreens, and, with a sharp 
knife, reduce such to order as are of & rude growth. 

Though the taste which prevailed »o much formerly in cutting 
or training many sorts of evergreens into different figures, 
with garden shears, is now for the most part laid aside, yet 
there are many sorts of evergreens that require some training 
with the knife. 

Sometimes particular shoots of a rude growth run out consi- 
derably, in a long disorderly extension, beyond the general 
branches which form the head ; these should be cnt away or 
shortened, and other very irregular and straggling growths 
pruned, as may seem most convenient to make the head some- 
what regular; and, where the shrubs interfere very disorderly 
with each other, *let them be pruned to some regularity, so as 
the different plants may stand fair and clear of one another. 

Clipping Hedges and Edging. 

If any hedges or box edging want trimming, let them 
completed early in this month ; observing as in the two 
former. 

But more particularly any hedges of evergreens, which should 
all be finished clipping the beginning of the month ; for if cirt 
too late, and if very eold weather sets in, it will occasion the 
cut leaves, and others suddenly exposed thereto, by cutting in 
the shoots, to change of a rusty-like disagreeable colour, wliicb 
they would not recover all winter. 

Plant Box Edging*. 

4 Plant box* where wanted for edgings to borders or beds ; 
this being a very successful season to do that work, for the box 
will now very soon root. 

To make neat edgings you should get some short bushy box 
and this should be slipped or parted into moderately small 
slips, with roots to each, and tire long woody coots cut off, and 
the tops trimmed even. 

The method of planting it is this : — stretch your line, if 
for a straight edging, along the edge of the bed or border, and 
let that part be trodden lightly and eventy along, to Settle it 
moderately firm ; and then with the spade make it up full ana 
even, according to the line ; then, on the side of the line next 
the walk, let a small neat trench be cut out about six inchef' 
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deep, making the side next the line perfectly upright, turning 
the earth out towards the walk or alley. 

The box is to be planted in this trench close against the 
upright side next the line, placing the plants so near together 
as to form immediately a close compact edging, without being 
too thick and clumsy, and with the top of the plants as even 
as possible, all an equal height, not more than an inch above 
the surface of the line $ and as you proceed in planting, draw 
the earth up to the outside of the plants, which fixes them in 
their due position ; and when you have planted the row out, 
then with your spade trim in the earth almost to the top of the 
plants, and tread it neatly and evenly thereto ; and when the 
edging is planted, let any inequalities of the top be cut as even 
and neat as possible with a pair of shears. 

Plant Thrift for Edgings. 

Thrift makes also a very good edging, and this is a very 
proper time to plant it. 

To make a neat edging, the plants should be set so close as 
to touch one another, either by planting in a small drill, or trench, 
as directed above, for the box, or by dibble - y but if plants are 
scarce, they may be planted about two or three inches distance, 
they will meet by degrees. 

Planting in Pots. * 

Planting in pots may now be performed, to many sorts of 
perennial flower plants, as also to carious or desirable flower- 
ing-shrubs and evergreens ; both with design of having the 
opportunity of moving them m their said pots for decorating 
any particular compartments in spring and summer, &c. and 
also in some sorts for removing them to places of shelter during 
severe weather in winter : as likewise some for placing in hot- 
houses, &c. in December and January, &c. ; for forcing for 
early flowering. 

Likewise bulbous-roots, of any desirable sorts, may now 
be planted in pots, or boxes, &c. 

Mow Grass - Walks and Lawns. 

The grass-walks and lawns should now be mown generally 
for the last time in the season, and should be cut as close and 
even as possible : for if not well cut down at this time, they will 
appear very rough all winter. 

The close-cut smooth garden lawns should now be occasi- 
onally poled in dry .weather, to scatter the wormcasts about. 
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and they should afterwards be rolled with a wooden or some 
other roller; the worm -casts, by being broken and spread 
about and the grass then rolled before the scattered earth is 
too dry, will readily stick all to the roller, by which means the 
surface of the grass will be rendered very clean. 

Let all parts of the grass- walks and lawns be at this time 
kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, constantly sweeping 
them clean off. 


Gravel - Walk s. 

Let gravel-walks be still continued in neat order j clean- 
weeded, swept, and occasionally rolled once or twice a week. 

Planting Hedges. 

This is a fine season to plant all sorts of hedges, both for 
fences, shelter, and ornament. 

Bat may particularly plant all sorts of deciduous hedges any 
time from about the middle or latter end of the month, tto the 
end of next, very successfully ; also evergreen hedges, if 
planted the beginning or middle, or at least by the end of this 
month, as after that time it may probably prove safer to defer 
planting them till the spring, in regard that if sharp frosts 
should happen soon after, before well rooted, it may injure the 
young shoots and leaves, they not being so hardy, as the decidu- 
ous kinds, to resist severe cold, if it occurs soon after removal ; 
however, all or any sorts may now be successfully planted, as 
they will mostly take fresh root soon the same season. — See 
the Lists of Hedge- trees, &c. 

Likewise plash or lay down any old boundary fence-hedges 
of thorn, elm, &c. which have run up tall and naked at bottom, 
— See November and December , 


THE NURSERY. 

Propagating by Layers. 


Now begin to propagate forest trees and llowering shrubs, &c 
by layers, this being the best season to perform that work on 
the handy kinds. 
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The ground is to be dug round the tree or shrub you intend 
to propagate j and in doing this, the shoots or branches are 
to be brought down and Jayed into the earth, and fastened 
there with forked or hooked sticks ; or previously nich or cut 
a small slit upward in the layer underneath especially hard 
wooded kinds, to promote their rooting more effectually $ lay- 
ing them as above, inserting the stem of each stutyrt bendiugly 
into the earth, about three or four inches deep, leaving the top 
several inches, or less or more, out of the ground. 

Elms, limes, and many other hardy forest trees, ornamental 
trees, flowering shrubs, and evergreens, succeed by laying 
as above j likewise some sorts of fruit-trees, such as vines, 
figs, &c. 

But where it is intended to raise by layers any of the above 
trees, and tall shrub kinds, that arc run up in stem, those from 
which the layers are to be made must be prepared for that 
purpose, a year or two before, by cutting down the stems near 
the ground, when only about one to two or three inches thick, 
to form what are called stools, that they may produce shoots 
or branches low near the bottom, or so conveniently situated 
near the earth, as they can be readily laid therein ; but most 
of the lower kinds of shrubs branching out near the ground 
naturally afford layers enough properly situated for laying, with- 
out the above precaution of previously heading down ; though 
where large supplies are required, it is proper to have, in most 
parts, stools prepared as above. 

Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and shrubs that were 
*ayed a twelvemonth ago, or last spring and summer. 

Let these be planted in rows in an open compartment ; the 
larger plants set in rows two feet and a half asunder, and the 
smaller kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted twelve 
inches distant in the row. 

Propagate Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 

This is a proper time to plant cuttings of all such hardy trees 
and shrubs as will grow by that method, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen tribe. 

Many of the deciduous shrubs and trees in particular arc 
propagated by this method ; such as the honeysuckle in all 
the sorts, and many other kinds of similar growth, all grow 
freely by cuttings planted any time this or next month ; ami 
may also plant cuttings of all other deciduous kinds as are 
generally raised by that means ; allotting the whole now a 
nawdtialciy dry-lying situation that they lljy not be injured b\ 
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too redundant wet in winter ; or may all be planted successfully 
in the spring. 

The gooseberry and currant-trees are also raised by cuttings, 
and this is as good a time as any can be to plant them. 

Likewise may now plant cuttings of some sorts of evergreens, 
more particularly the laurel in the beginning of the month. — 
See Pleasure-ground and Nursery of this and last months. 

Cuttings of all sorts planted a year ago, and last spring, 
being rooted, and have soot at top, may now be transplanted 
or quartered out in open nursery rows, to advance in proper 
growth, and have occasional training for the purposes in- 
tended. 


Sow Haw and Holly Baries, fyc. 

This is the time to sow haws, holly, hips, and yewberries. 

Beds must be prepared for these berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide j the berries are to be sown each sort 
separate, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. 

But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly-berries 
and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they sow them, 
because they seldom come up till the second spring after sow- 
ing : it therefore is customary to bury them in the ground in 
a heap together, for one year, and then sow them. The 
method is this : — 

On this occasion may either deposit them in large garden 
pots, and plunge in some dry ground several inches over the 
lop j or in some dry upward situation, mark out a trench one 
or two feet wide, the length in proportion to the quantity of 
berries intended, and dig it twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep ; making the bottom level j then lay the berries of an 
equal thickness, and cover them with the earth five or six 
inches deep, two-thirds the depth of the trench, or more, rais- 
ing it above in a ridge like a grave, making the ridge rather 
wider than the trench, in order to throw off the wet more 
effectually ; or if deposited in pots plunged as above, earth them 
up similarly. 

Here let them lie till this time twelvemonth, when they are 
to be taken up and* sown in beds, as above-mentioned, and the 
plants will come up in the spring following} or may remain 
till February or March, and then sown, and they will come up 
the same season in April or May. 

* Sow Acorns, 

Sow acorns, this being generally a good successful time to 
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pot them into the ground : and it will be proper to have them 
mostly sown by the latter end of this or some time next month ; 
for if kept much longer out of the ground, many of them will 
begin to sprout. 

Let these be sown in beds, and cover them equally with 
earth about an inch and a half, or two inches deep. 

Stocks to bud and graft upon. 

Now, about the middle or latter end of the month, may plant 
out all kinds of seedling stocks, to bud and graft the different 
fruits upon. 

Let these be placed in rows two feet and a half asunder, and 
set the plants twelve or fifteen inches distant from one another 
in the row. 

Likewise, for the purpose of stocks, transplant also suckers 
from the roots of different kinds of fruit-trees, but particularly 
those from the plum, codlin tree, pear, and quinces, &c. 

You should now transplant from nursery-beds and layer- 
stools ail the properly -rooted cuttings and layers of fruit trees 
as were planted and layed a year ago or last spring, to raise 
stocks ; but particularly the cuttings or layers of quinces, to 
hud or graft pears upon, to form dwarf trees for walls and 
espaliers, &c. planting them in wide nursery rows, as above. 

Planting hardy Trees and Shrubs. 

Now you may also transplant in nursery-rows, &c. all hardy 
trees and sorts of shrubs, towards the middle or end of this 
month. 

Those trees and shrubs which are planted out, or transplant- 
ed at this season, will fix themselves firmly by the beginning 
of next summer, which will be a great advantage, for they 
will require but very little trouble in watering in the spring, 
&c. 


Pruning . 

This is a proper season towards the latter end of the month, 
to prune all kinds of young fruit trees in the order required, 
clearing their stems from lateral shoots, and eradicate suckers 
from the roots, and prune the head from irregular and super- 
abundant shoots, Ike. 

Forest-trees of all sorts may also be pruned any time in 
this month, to clear the stems from strong side shoots. 

Likewise flowering shrubs, &c. may now be generally pruned 
where they want it, to retrench any irregularities of the head, 
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fkc, such as long rambling or very rampant shoots, of rude 
disorderly growth, and any long straggling wood. 

Sow Plum and Cherry Stones. 

Now it will be proper to pat into the ground some plum 
and cherry-stones, to raise a supply of stocks to bud and gra‘ft 
upon* 

Allotting, for this occasion, a dryish light mellow soil ; dig 
and prepare the ground into beds three or four feet wide ,* 
take an inch or two depth of earth evenly off the top, then sow 
the stones equally, moderately thick ; press them into the 
surface with the spade, and cover them in with the earth about 
an inch and a half deep in a regular manner. 

It will likewise now be necessary to prepare to preserve 
some plum-stones in sand till spring, to be as a reserve to sow 
in case those now sown in the beds should be destroyed by 
vermin, or severe frosts ; having for this purpose a good close 
strong' box or tub, or large garden pots, 8 tc. ; cover the bottom 
three inches deep with some quite dry sand ; then scatter in a 
parcel of the stones, and cover them two inches deep with 
sand ; then scatter more stones, and throw on another cover- 
ing of sand, and so proceed till the box, &c. be felled, or 
as required. 

Thus the stones will keep securely till the middle, or towards 
the latter end of February, when they must be sown in the 
nursery beds as above. 

Plant Cuttings of Laurels, 

Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the beginning 
of this month. 

Let the cuttings of these plants be chosen, prepared, and 
planted in the manner mentioned the last month, in the work 
of the nursery, and this month in that of the pleasure-ground. 

Portugal laurels are also to be propagated by cuttings ; and 
the beginning of this month is still a very good time to plant 
them. 


Propagate by Suckers . 

Propagate by suckers from the roots, all sorts of trees and 
shrubs wliich produce them ; taking them up with roots, and 
piaut them in nursery rows. 

Transplant Evergreens , &fc. 

The beginning or any time of this month 19 a proper season 
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to tramplafat wth^j'loi^fe^or- 

tugal laurels, w«d such Kke kinds ; tof thy other 

sorts in y<^g^owtffi% tie nursery* jg &®d* 

or transpfewSl ttyt f ifcrf'Abt « feljtfw more 

room for tieliradvsfcctog growth, Wy ho#' bfe transplanted 
accordingly ifi purkfcry row*, twelve to ehtiteett inches^ two 
feet interrib agreeably^ tie size and natWfc of growth Of tie 
different sdrts of yourig trees and shrubs asrtnay require frans* 
planting* r 

Sato Beach Meat, and Seeds of otkerhardy Ifmm 

fhis is a proper time to sow bee<&wnast t aud iak-keys, and 
may also sow mapje-seed ; let a bed be dqg for cadh'of ^hetd 
seeds, the earth wed broken, the Surface tail eije* add prepared 
fpr tie seed, either by drill*, or broad-sowing, * 1 
Then sdW the seeds, &c, pretty thick, ami cover tytim an* 
inch deep with e^rth! f 

Likewise matf sow the sheds, berrtes, info, stoaeSi |b. of 
most other hardy trees and shrubs : bat tor* of 

the dedpaoCS kinds ; all or mostly $t beds hf fight" mellow 
earth, wttd Coveted In therewith One or tWoiocftiW deep, acced- 
ing to the nature and she of the different sorts of seeds, &c. or 
some sowd in drills the Santo depth ; or may mostly remain 
for spring sowing. — See February* 
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Orange- Trees. 


RaMpvK the ofwagc-treeii ami all the other slenderest greed* 
fot*e earaliti* Into tid greea-Ttos^ tie'begbmiag of tils monWi, 
pnMdecK stis noTdoni at tie end <tf September. 

Before they are darted in, let tie beads be weS cfenneu, 
the decayed jkaM < n&^ted of, cat out way casual ditoyed wood, 
and fwpne «*y ifl^-ftirqied. or unsightly irregular shoots, or wy 
AliofcMy gnwsrtis of'tie fear, < at It toy seem necessary, 
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whereby to preserve tome regularity in tbe head , and let the 
earth be stiitt^ a little in the top of the tubs or pots. 

About the* middle of the months or s’toner, if cold weather, 
it will be time to take in the myrtle geraniums, and all other 
green house phots. 

Observe, as said of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves, cat out any decayed wood, prune any 
particular disorderly growing shoots ; stir the earth on the 
aurfaoe of the pots ; and, to such plants as appear any way 
Weakly, let some of the cold earth be taken out of tbe pot or 
tub, and fill it up with fre9h eempost 

Ip placing the plants in the green-house, take great care to 
arrange diem in regular order, the taller plants behind, and 
the oners according to their height, in regular gradation down 
to the lowest m front ; being also Cftrefal to dispose the differ* 
ent sorts h rich varied order, as the foliage may effect a strik- 
ing contrast and variety, by int^mixing the broad and narrow 
leaved^ the simple and compound leaved, and tbe light green 
and dark green, and the other different shades and tints of 
colours and variations of the foliage of the various kinds, in 
Which they will exhibit a conspicuous and agreeable diversity* 

When they are ail thus regularly arranged in their places, 
give their heads a refreshment of water : then lot the door 
and all parts of the green-house be neatly cleaned from wet and 
all manner of litter. 

When the plants are all in, take care to Bupply them with 
water ) but let this be always done with moderation. Like* 
wise, in open weather, give them plenty of air eveiy mild day, 
by opening all tbe Windows ; but shut close of nights $ or also 
in the day, when sharply cold, or excessively wet, raw, damp, 
foggy, or other bad weather. 

Any myrtles, to designed to be wintered In garden-frames, 
to should bow ha planed therein, and managed as above. 
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THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Removing tfte Succession Fruiting Pines into the Fruiting 
Stove. 

The beginning of this month you must begin to remow into 
the fruiting-stove or hot-house the succession pines $ thatjs, 
such as are to produce the fruit for the supply of the ensuing 
summer; but, previous to this, preparations must be madefof 
adding a considerable portion of fresh tan to the barkwfted kt 
the hot-house. ' 

Therefore, if not done in the end of last month, let some 
good new tan be now produced from the tan yards, in quantity 
as advised last moath, sufficient to supply the place of the 
waste bark, which will now be considerable, and must all be 
i emoved by screening it as below ; so that of new tan, about 
one half or two thirds, or more, in proportion tr what the berk- 
pit will contain, will now be necessary ; being, however, careful 
to provide a plentiful sufficiency : and, when brought from the 
Ian yards, if full of moisture, it will be proper to cast it up in 
a heap for ten or twelve days to drain ; but if the tan be very 
wet, it should be spread thin in some dry airy place, in sunny 
days to dry, so as to bring it to a middling degree of moistness : 
fbr if it is put into the hot-house pit too wet, it will be a long 
time before it comes to a kindly heat, and sometimes not at all, 
in an effectual manner. 

When the tan is properly prepared* as above, let all the 
pots that are now plunged in the hot-house, be taken ouw 

Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be sifted or screened : 
Jet all that goes through the screen be taken entirely away, 
and as much new tan brought in as will, with the remaining 
quantity of old, fill up the pit again ; forking up, as you pro- 
ceed, the new and old mixedly together, raising the whole 
equal to, or rather a little above, the top of the pit, in a level 
order. 

Then, when tna oed begins to beat and the heat is risen 
near the surface, bring in yotir fruiting plants, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed to the rims 5 or if doubtful of too consi- 
derable heat at first in the new bark*bed, plunge the pots only 
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about half way for about a fortnight ; if, however, you plunge 
them wholly at first, you must observe to examine the bed 
often 3 and if you find the heat at any time violent, then let 
the pots be drawn up half way or quite out of the tan, as you 
see convenient, to pi event its burning the roots of the plants. 

But when the heat is moderate, let the pots be fully plunged 
to their rims. 

The plants thus finally placed in the fruiting house, give the 
usual culture ; the admission of fresh air moderately, in fine 
sunny days, gentle watciings, and to begin the assistance of 
fire hpat towards the end of the month. 

Should also now replenish the succession houses, or pits, 
with the supply of young pines, next in sueccssior.ai growth 
to the above fruiting plants • also the younger successions in 
the next advancing stage, placed in the baric- pits, frame*, or 
other wintering departments of artifr ial heat, either of bark 
beds, dung beds, 8tc. if not done in September. 


Succession Plants . 

Likewise the bark bed of the succession house, or pit, wiii 
also now require to be renewed with a proper quantity of new 
tan, if not done last month 3 observing, as advised above in 
the Fruiting Hot-House. 


General Care. 

Give also proper attendance to the plants in general in the 
hot-house, both the pines and all the other exotics ; let them 
have the necessary culture. 

Let occasional wateiings be given once or twice a week, nr 
as you shall sec occasion) being careful not to give too much 
at this time. 

Likewise admit fresh air into the house every fine calm day 
when a warm sun, by sliding open some of the glasses from 
nine or ten till two or three o’clock. 

If any plants want shifting into larger pots, let it be done, 
and plunge the pots in the baik bed. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
it will be time to begin to give the addition of fire-heat in the 
hot-houses, by making fires every cold evening 3 and a Uo 
occasionally in a morning, when very damp cloudy cold wea- 
ther. 
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Ucans. 


In the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, it a 
proper season to plant some early beans, either to succeed such 
as were planted in October ; or, where no plantation thereof 
was then made, it may be done in the loginning, or any time 
this month, very successfully. 

The beans which are planted now' will come in at an early 
season, aud often succeed better than those which were plant* 
ed three weeks or a month sooner. 

The inazagan bean comes in the earliest, is a great bearer, 
a good bean for the table while young, and most proper to be 
planted at this season, for the earliest crop ; but may also 
plant either some small Spanish, broad Spanish, or long-pod- 
ded beans, or a few of each for a succcsMonal early supply. 

Let these beans be planted in a warm dry situation, and some 
in a South border, under a wall or other fence ; and observe 
the same method in planting them as mentioned in October, 
in the article of beans. 

Or likewise, if not done last month, may sow a quantify of 
the mazagans, or other forward beans, thick together in a bed 
or border, in a warm situation, for transplanting tow ards the 
spring, and in the mean time to be defended with a frame or 
glasses, or other occasional protection, fiom severe frost, to 
preserve them in good condition for planting out at a proper 
timettld, if tlioje in the open ground happen to suiter by 
the serarity of the winter, these will be good substitute plants. 
— See October . 


Pease, 

Sow also some pease towaids the middle of this month, 
to succeed those planted in October, that tlieie may be a 
regular supply of them for the t,d>Ie in their due season. 
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But if none were sown in October, it will be proper to sow 
some in the beginning or middle of this month. 

The pease which are sown the first or second week in this 
month will have a greater chance of snrviving the frost than 
those which are sown the beginning or middle of October, and 
they will come in almost as early. 

But where an earliest production is expected, it is the mobt 
certain method to bow a few at both times : then, if one should 
fail, the other may succeed j and if both are successful, one 
will succeed the other iu bearing. 

The best pease for sowing at this season are the early hot- 
spur $ there are several kinds of the hotspurs, but let the 
earliest sort be procured from the seeds-men or nursery- men, 
the same sorts as advised in October, and see that the beed is 
new and good. 

A warm border, under a wall, is the proper situation to sow' 
these pease in now, for the earliest crop ; and may sow a 
larger portion in some warmest main quarter j and sow them 
in the manner directed in the last mouth. 

Sowing Radishes. 

About the beginning, or towards the middle, or any time 
of this month, you may sow some short-top radish seed j 
and if they survive the frost, they will come iu early in the 
spring. 

There is, however, but little dependence on this crop's suc- 
ceeding but Btill, where these things are desired early, it will 
be proper to sow a few, and let them take their chance : if the 
winter should be favourable, you will have radishes at a very 
early time. 

Let the seed be sown in a warm border, near a wall or other 
fence, observing to sow it pretty thick 5 let this be done in a 
dry day — See December and January. 

Small Salad Herbs. 

Sow the different sorts of small salading, where^Bfcl iu 
request, at this season ; in which, if required in constant suc- 
cession, should sow some once a week or fortnight. 

The principal sorts are, cresses, mustard, rape, and radUfy j 
also lap cabbage lettnee, to cut for use in young growth. 

Where it was not done last month, it will now, for the more 
certaiuty of raising these herbs, be proper to prepare for the 
seeds a bed of rich light earth, in a warm situation, the length 
and width of one or more garden frames \ observing, the frame 
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for this occasion should be of the shallowest kind, that the 
surface of the bed way be as near the glasses as possible, 
this will be a greater advantage to the growth of the seed and 
plants : break the earth well, and lay the bed sloping to the 
sun ; rake the surface fine, then put on the frame, and sow 
the seed. 

The seed may either be sown in drills, or all over £the sur- 
face as observed last month, and covered not more, or rather 
less, than a quarter of an inch deep with earth, as their seeds, 
i t this season, should be but just covered. — See October . 

When the seed is sown, immediately put on the glasses : 
and when the plants appear, let them have air by raising the 
lights, or taking them entirely off, in fine mild days, as you 
see it necessary : always keep them close every night. 

Or for these seed at this season, may practice as hinted in 
September, &c. ; that is, form a sloping bed to the sun, half 
a foot or more higher in the back than in the front $ set on 
the frame, sink the back part on the ground, that the surface 
of the bed may be equally within six or eight inches of the 
glasses as before intimated, and sow the seed as above. 

By practising the above methods at this season, there will 
not be occasion to use artificial heat to raise these herbs, except 
in severe frosty weather. 

However, where a supply of these small herbs are required 
to be forwarded as soon as possible, it is eligible to make a 
slender hot- bed at this season for raising them, observing the 
method directed in January and February. 

Lettuce. 

Let the lettuce plants, which were planted in frames last 
month to stand the winter, enjoy the air freely every day, when 
the weather is mild and dry, by taking the glasses entirely off 
in the morning ; but generally let them be put on again in the 
evening, especially if appearance of much wet, or is very cold j 
as also in the day time on similar occasions, and when frosty ; 
and con^lued open in all dry temperate weather ; for if these 
plants are kept too close, they would draw up iD a weaklv 
insignificant growth. 

When the weather is very wet, let the glasses be kept 
on : but if temperately mild, let them be raised two or three 
inches at the back of the frame, to admit air to the plants. 

In frosty weather keep the glasses close : and if very severe 
use other covering if you see it necessary. 
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If you have any of the same plants mider bell or hand-glasses, 
let the same rule L»fc observed as above. 

Such lettuces as were not planted last month into the winter 
beds where intended, should now be planted therein the begin- 
ning of this month, either in frames or warm borders, under 
hand-glasses, &c. 

Search for and destroy slugs among the young lettuce plants 
which often annoy them greatly at this season. 

Celery. 

All the advanced crops of celery should now be fully cai til- 
ed up a considerable height for blanching, and to preserve the 
plants from frost. 

This work should now be well attended to when dry open 
weather ; break the earth well, and lay it up regularly to both 
sides of the plants within a few inches of the tops of their 
leaves. 

In performing this work, let care be taken not to lay the 
earth up to the plants too hastily, whereby to force the earth 
into their hearts and bury them, which would retard their 
growth, and occasion them to rot in that part. 

Endive. 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up some endive 
plants, to whiten them. 

Choose for this purpose some of the best full-grown plants ; 
and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them be gathered 
up regularly in your hand, and tied together with a string of 
bass, or small osier twig. 

But if the weather is inclinable to -be frosty, or excessively 
wet, the following method may be practised, to whiten some 
endive for the service of a family. 

Draw up some of the best and largest plants in a dry mild 
day, with full roots, and any adhering mould together, and lay 
them in a dry airy place for a day or two to drain off the wet 
from between their leaves. 

Then either raise a ridge of dry light earth, sloping to the 
sun, and place a garden-frame thereon, or lay a quantity of 
light, dry mould into a deep frame, raised in a high ridge behind, 
sloping to the sun, as aforesaid 5 then having the endive, tie 
the leaves evenly together, plunge the lower part of the plants 
into the earth, and generally defend them with glasses placed 
on the frame, especially in rain and fiosty weather, and use 
other covering occasionally. Or, for want of frames, you may 
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Jay some earth in any ikv opeu shed, raising the earth in h 
high ridge, or round sloping heap, and so plant the endive 
therein as above 5 observing, in time of hard frost, to cover 
the whole with long litter. 

By the above method, you may whiten endive in any of the 
winter months, provided you lay in a sufficient quantity at the 
approach of severe weather. 

But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c. you 
may, »n a warm dry situation, in the full sun, where the earth 
is quite light, and as dry as possible, dig some of the ground 
in a high sloping ridge or bank fronting the sun, about two or 
three feet high, as advised iu January, making the side steep 
for the wet to run off; then let some endive plants be prepar- 
ed as above intimated, and deposit them into the upper part 
of the ridge of earth in the same manner : and thus the endive 
will sometimes stand the winter, and blanch in tolerable per- 
fection, without so much hazard of rotting by excessive wet, 
l\v. as the moisture cannot lodge as in the common level ground, 
though sometimes the natural great moisture of the earth at 
this season occasions the plants to rot more or less. 

But the ridges should be sheltered in severe frosts bv a 
covering of some dry long litter. 

i*cc also the methods suggested in October. 

Cabbage and Coleicort Plants . 

In the beginning of this month may finish planting some 
cabbage plants of the early kinds, if not done in October, to 
come forward next spring and summer, in April and May, &c. 
('hoo*»e strong good plants, and set them in rows, eighteen 
inches or two feet asunder. 

Likewise finish planting coleworts, if not done, for the spring 
supply : setting them in rows, twelve, by six or eight inches 
distance. 

Hoe and loosen the ground between the rows of cabbages 
and coleworts planted the two last months ; which will both 
kill weeds and vermin, and greatly assist (he growth of the 
plants. 


Cardoons. 

Finish landing or earthing- up cardoons as they advance in 
height. First gather their leaves up even and close, and tie 
them together with a hay-band ; then let the earth be well 
broken, and laid up round each plant to a good height. 

Let this woik be performed in a dry mild day, and when the 
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leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, otherwise they will rot 
in the heart. 

Asparagus . 

Where the asparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed np 
last month, it must now be done. 

This should be done the beginning of the month, and observe 
the following method : cut down the stems or haum of the 
asparagus close to the surface of the beds, and let this be 
directly carried away. 

Then, with a sharp hoe, let all weeds on the beds be cut up, 
and at the same time draw them off into the alleys. 

Then seethe line, and with a spade mark out the alleys be- 
tween the beds, about eighteen inches or two feet wide ; this 
done, let the alleys be dug out long- ways one moderate spade 
deep, and lay a good portion of earth of each alley nearly to 
the right and left, equally over the beds j and as you go on, 
let the weeds which were drawn off the beds be digged into 
the bottom of the alleys a proper depth under the earth, leaving 
the surface regular and even j and let the edge of every bed be 
made full and straight. — See October. 

Winter- dressing A rtichokes . 

About the middle, or some time this month, should give 
the artichokes the winter-dressing, by cutting down the large 
leaves, and so dig between, and land up over the rows, both 
to guard the ciown of the roots and heart of the plants from 
severe frosts, and as a cultural improvement to their future 
growth. 

Let the leaves be cut down close to the ground, all but the 
small central ones, and the young shoots ia the heart of the 
plants. 

Then may practice either of the following methods of land- 
ing up the rows. 

The first is, that if in a close or full plantation, in continued 
row's, four feet, or four and a half, to five feet asunder, let 
trenches be lined out, between the rows of plants, twelve, or 
fifteen, to eighteen inches wide, in proportion to the width of 
the intervals, extending them longways the rows, one trench 
along the middle of each interval, then lightly dig the spaces 
of the rows, turning in all weeds ; and then let the trenches 
be digged out regularly along, one moderate spade deep, lay- 
ing the earth thereof equally to each side, in a gradual round 
ridge, lengthways over the rows and crown of the roots, and 
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close about the central young shoots aud heart of the plants ; 
and thus, lauding up the whole, they are to remain so till next 
spring : but, observing in the interim, that at the approach of 
the hard frost it would be proper to fill the trenches with some 
long stable litter, &c. to prevent the frost entering that way 
mto the roots ; also to cover the plants above. 

The other method is as follows, and is rather preferable to 
the foregoing ; that, instead of digging out trenches, as above, 
the ground in each row is to be digged longways, in a gradual 
ridge along the row of plants ; but, preparatory to this, 
may first line out the proper widths of the spaces of the rows, 
— setting jour line along the middle of each space between the 
said rows ; and with the spade cut a mark in the ground, 
according to the line in each interval, by which you form beds, 
as it were, four feet, or four and a half or live feet wide, 
according to the distance of the rows, one row of plants ranging 
along the middle of every such bed ; then the ground is to be 
digged along regularly the width' and lengthway each of the 
said beds, aud close between all the plants in the row, at the 
same time working the earth gradually from each side into a 
moderate ridge along the middle, and close about the row of 
plants, and so as the row range exactly ulong the middle of 
the ridge. 

Thus far are the principal methods of winter-dressing arti- 
chokes, both to guard against rigorous frosts, and as a bene- 
ficial culture, preparatory to their spiiug growth, &c. though 
some often omit lauding them up, and only apply some long 
stable dung over the plants in severe frosty weather ; but this 
alone is not always so effectual. 

However, in excessive frosts it would also be adviseable to 
apply a covering of long dung litter over the iitiges or close 
about the plants, to remain during the se\erity of the wea- 
ther. 

Artichokes of two or three years standing will occasionally 
require manural assistance of good dung; and this is the pro- 
per season to apply it, previous to landing "D, and to dig it 
into the ground at that time accordingly. 

Cauliflower Plants. 

Let the cauliflower plants, which are in frames to stand the 
winter, have the free air every day, when the weather is mild 
and dry, by taking the glasses quite off in the morning t but 

the plants be covered with them every night. 

<Vhcn the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper tc keep 
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the glasses over them : but at the same time if mild weather, 
let the glasses be raised two or ihree inches, <^r more, behind, 
or in front, to admit a large share of free air to the plants. 

When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let 
them be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from weeds. 

The cauliflowers which are planted under hand or bell-glassec 
must be treated as above ; and if they run long-shanked, lay 
in some dry earth round about their stems. 

Where cauliflower* were not pricked in frames, &c. nor 
planted out under hand-glasses last month, as there directed, 
it may still be done the beginning of this - See October. 

Look for slugs among the above cauliflower plants, which 
often attack them very injuriously at this season. 

Spinach. 

The winter spinach should now be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds : and, where the plants stand too close, let some of the 
smallest be taken up for use, so that every plant may stand 
singly; then the sun and air can come at the surface of the 
ground to dry it, which will be comfortable to the plant*, and 
they will thrive the better. 

When you gather spinach of the standing plants, let care he 
taken to cut only the large outside leaves, leauug the inner 
ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to gather in their 
tin n. 


Cm rots and Parsnrps, Heetb, yc. 

The beginning of this month you should take up oa rots and 
paraneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay them in sand, 
to preserve them for winter use. 

For if these esculent roots are permitted to remain in the 
ground, some sorts would spoil ; the carrots in particular, many 
of them would be apt to canker and rot ; besides, the roots in 
general, if severe frost should set in, would be frozen so hard 
in the ground, that they could not be easily digged up when 
wanted. It is therefore proper to take up most of the main 
crops of spring-sown carrots, and a portion of the parsneps ; 
as these are not so liable to spoil as the carrots. 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, -and take 
the roots out of the ground ; cut the tops off close, clean them 
from earth, and carry them into some convenient dry place. 

Then lay a bed of dry sand on the floor about tvvo or throe 
nches thick : place the roots upon the sand close together, 
with the crowns outwards and inwaids, alternately, rover 
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the roots with sand two inches thick, then lay some more roots, 
and then more s : and so proceed with a layer of sand and 
another of roots, till you have laid them all, and lay some dry 
straw thickly over the whole. 

Likewise dig up some red beet- roots, to preserve in the 
same manner : also some sah>afy, scorzonera, horse-radish, and 
Hamburgh par ley roots, & c towards the middle or latter end 
of this month, or before the approach of the hard frosts ; or 
likewise, on the same occasion, a few turnips, and black tur- 
nip radish, laying the whole in sand as the carrots and pars- 
neps, to serve as a ready supply in case of rigorous frosts lock- 
ing the others in the ground. 

Pvt at os. 

Where potatos still leniuin in the ground, let them now be 
taken up as soon as possible, before severe frost begins ; 
these roots cannot bear much frost, for such as are t fleeted by 
it, immediately turn watery, and then are not fit to eat. 

They should be digged up with a flat tkree-tined toik, there 
being proper potato forks for the purpose, made with flat 
tines, blunted, roundish at the ends, in proceeding to dig up 
the potatos, previously cut down the liaum or stalks of the 
plants near the ground ; the remaining part of the stalks will 
serve as a direction in pitching the fork , then in digging up 
the potatos, turn them clean up to the top, and collect them 
into baskets, &c. 

Let these roots, when taken up, be cleaned from the adher- 
ing rough earl 1), and laid tip in a dr} close apaitment; and 
when the weather is seveie, let them be covered with some 
dry straw, and let this be laid aline it a foot thick over them. 

These roots, after being housed, should be from time to time 
turned and looked over ; and all such as have any tendency 
to rottenness or decay should be taken out, for such would 
in (pet those that aie sound, and the infection would soon 
spread. 

Manure and Trench Kitchen- ground. 

Now take advantage of dry days and frosty weather, and 
bring in rotten dung from old hot- beds, or from dunghills, and 
lay 'it upon such vacant pieces of kitchen-ground as want 
manure. 

Likewise now dig or trench lip all such pieces of ground as 
are vacant j and, in order that the ground may receive the true 
advantage of fallow, let every piece, as }Ou dig or trench it, 
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be laid up in narrow ridges j and where manured or dunged, 
let the dung be digged iu regularly, only oD%ftpade deep. 

The trenching and ridging up the ground in winter is a great 
improvement, by turning down the top, and the fiesh soil 
below turned up to the surface, which thereby recruits, enrich- 
es, mellows, and improves by the weather mo e than many 
could imagine ; and by its being laid up in rough ridges, the 
frost, sun, and air can then have more free access ; all of 
which contribute greatly to the enriching and mellowing the 
ground , and the sooner this is done the better. 

When intended to dig the ground by trenching, let the 
trenches generally be digged tw’o full spades wide, and one or 
two deep, according as the depth of good soil admits, or as 
may be required for different occasions $ Jawing the earth up 
rough, in a full ridge longways each trench. — See October. 

By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter season, 
it is not only an advantage to the soil, but it also looks neat, 
and will greatly forward the business in the spring, when there 
is always a deal of other work iu hand. 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it is soon levelled down 
in the spring, when it is wanted for the reception of seeds or 
plants, beneficially improved in a mellow fertilised slate, for 
the advantage of the respective ciops. 

Solving Carrot Seed. 

Pig a warm border the beginning or middle of this month, 
and sow in it some carrot seed, to have a chance of obtaining 
a few early young carrots in the spring. 

But sow only a small spot, at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great success j but still it is pro- 
per to make a trial of a little seed ; and if the winter prove s 
any thiug mild, there will be a chance of having sonic eatly 
success in spring or beginning of summer. 

Onions. 

Take care now of the young winttr onions ; where weeds* 
appear, let them be picked out with care. 

Let this be done in due time before the weeds spread, as 
they would now soon greatly prejudice these small young 
plauts, especially chickweed, and other creeping weeds, which 
often prevail at this season, and soon spread over the surface 

In the forivardest first- sown crops of the above plants, tin 
young onions will be of some advanced growth, and may thin 
out some moderately for ul-c in salads, &c. especially tbc 
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Welch onions : leaving, however, a plentiful supply to stand 
the winter for early spring service. 

Dried old onions, housed for winter, should be occasionally 
turned oxer, and pick out alt that discoxer any tendency to a 
decayed state. 


Ilot-beds io raise Asparagus. 

Now is a proper time to b'gin to make hot-beds to force 
asparagus, if not done last month ; the method of making and 
managing these beds may be seen in the work of the Kitchen 
Oar den in February and December. 

Many of the kitcheu-gardenei s about London begin to make 
asparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end of September, 
or early in October, in older to have asparagus fit to gather 
by Lord Mayoi’s Day, which mostly happens the second week 
in November 

Hut if a hot-bed of asparagus was begun at the above time, 
or last month, another should be made in the middle of this 
month to furnish a succcssioual supply. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Pruning and * ailing Vines. 

V r iNrs, both against walls and in vineyards, being now desolat- 
ed, or the leaves fallen, may have the general winter pruning 
and nailing, &c. ; or at least that business may be commenced 
any time this month, and consists now of a general regulation 
both among the young and old wood. 

In pruning vines yon must observe to leave on the general 
branches, in every part, a proper supply of the last summer’s 
shoots below and above, both in laterals and terminals as 
principal bearers to produce the fruit the next year ; and let 
all the irregular, aud superabundant shoots that are not want- 
ed, be cut out close ; cutting out also some part of the former 
years* fearers, on particular different occasions, such as either 
where over abundantly dose, or too much advanced in length 
in their respective p'aces. &c. pruning them less ot more down. 
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cither to some eligible lateral shoot to remain for a terminal of 
leader thereto, as every branch, whether remaining entire or 
shortened, should have a young shoot for a terminal? or occa- 
sionally some parts where too crowded, or improper, cut quite 
out or pruned as above, as it may seem expedient ; and like- 
wise casual, long advanced, naked old wood, unfurnished with 
young, should be pruned similarly, — in order, in the whole, 
to give proper room for training the more eligible branches 
and general supply of bearing shoots, &c. 

For the last .summer’s shoots, which are now left, will, in 
the spring, produce from every eye or bud a young shoot, and 
on these young shoots the grapes are produced the same sum- 
mer ; for vines seldom produce immediate bearing shoots from 
any but one-} ear-old wood. 

Therefore the main article to be observed now is, to retain 
on the general main branches a sufficient supply of the last 
summers shoots in every past, lateral and terminal, as before 
intimated, regularly from bottom to top, at proper ordeily 
distances, both sideways, and in progievsive order from the 
bottom upward, retaining the strongest and host situated shoots, 
with the sfioi test joints, cutting out the superabnndancy, with 
part of the oid wood, as above said, leaving a plentiful supply 
for regular training to the wall, &c. six or eight to ten or 
twelve inches distance, according to the strength of the shoots 
and degree of wall- room , and as you proceed, let each re- 
maining shoot be shortened aceoiding to it’s strength. 

The general rule is to shorten the shoots to three, four, fiv^e, 
or six eyes or joints in length, according to the strength of the 
different shoots j and never leave the strongest shoots more 
than five or six eyes or joints, except on particular occasions, 
in any considerable vacant space of walling j for when the 
general shoots are left longer, they fill the vines crowdcdly in 
the ensuing summer with a superabundancy of unnecessary and 
useless shoots, and the fruit would be smaller in proportion ; 
but being cut as above, this will produce each three, four, or 
five fruitful shoots next summer, with two, three, four, or more 
bunches of grapes upon each shoot, which grow larger and 
ripen sooner more effectually. 

fs shortening the shoots, mind to cut them about half an 
inch above an eve, and make the cut sloping behind it. 

Take care to prone in such a manner as that* there may 
always be a succession of young branches, advancing from 
towards the bottom parts, middle, &c. in some regular pro- 
gression upward, both to have every part properly furnished 
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with beau is, and ,a sufficiency always .ready to supply the 
pi.uTb uf the old naked wood, as it becomes unserviceable, beiiu 
hucU old blanches as we very long advanced, not furnished wit!, 
bearing wood, and should be cut out occasionally where there 
is younger lniitful branches furnishing good sf> >oi.» properly 
situated to c ome in to supply their place. 

When yon have finished pruning, Jet the branches be nailed 
up neatly, observing to lay them in straight and regularly, six 
ot eight to &n or twelve inches distance, agreeably to the inti- 
mations abo\e. 

If you have left too many branches when you pruned, let lint* 
be remedied ifl nailing, by cutting out the supei abundant vivou 
in ,1 regular manner. 

Prune Apricot and Peach Trees, ^ t. 

Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees : and this may be 
done any time m the u urh. 

In pruning these tree?, you are to observe the same mrlhod 
as mentioned iu October, tec j the* last summer's shoots hating 
been trained in abundantly in summer, the most irregular and 
overabundant of them an- now to be pruned out, and a dm 
supply of th? best placed and most promising moderately strong 
shoots are to be preserved in ecerv part at proper distances, in 
regular gradations from tiie bottom upward to the extreme parts 
of t he branches $ for the?# tices produce *heir fruit principally 
upon the last year’s shoots. 

Hut as this in general wintcu pruning a regulation both in 
the old and young wood is necessary, pvc proper amentum 
accordingly : - as for instance, casual o d ;? *Ucd branches, ot 
such as are, of some considerable extension, and not well hir- 
nished with proper young wood, should be either entirely cuf 
out or shortened to some convenient branch that rmpportj sneh 
shoots, cutting them off close, leaving no stump ; loi it is gene- 
rally Requisite that some of the most unserviceable, old unfruit- 
ful wood, ‘'and part of the preceding year’s bearers, should be 
cut out in the different parts more or less, as it shall seem ex- 
pedient, in order thereby to make room for the requisite supply 
of the last summer's shoots, which row, in a prope; selection 
of the best, should be left every way at moderate distances 
below and above, both iu laterals and terminals, to bear fruit 
next and all the improper, irregular, and superabun- 

dant, must be cut away quite. close, leading no spurs, except 
it appears necessary in particular part* to furnish future 
woodsy 
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The young shoots, which are now left must at the same time, 
sw you proceed in the pruning, he mostly shortened more or 
less, according to the \igor of the tree and strength of the 
different shoots ; which is done in order both to preserve some 
regularity in general, and to strengthen particular shoots of 
weakly growth, or reduce others of too considerable extension, 
and in the whole to promote their producing a more effectual 
supply of new shoots in tie proper places next year, to bear 
fruit the year following ; but for some further principal parti- 
culars of performing this general pruning of these trees, and 
shortening the shoots, &c. see the Fruit Garden of January 
and October. 

Likewise observe, that as soon as a tree is pruned, it will 
be the best method to nail that before jou prune another : and 
in which, let the general branches and shoots be trained in 
horizontally straight and close to the wall at regular distances, 
about three to four or five iuches apart in a parallel order ; 
and a» equally as possible to both sides of the tree, both in 
number and position. 


^lant Wall Tree » 

Now may transplant for the walls, where wanted, peach, 
nectarine, and apricot- frees j also plums aud cherries, he. ; 
allotting the three former piiucipally the best south walls j and 
let some of the two latter have also a south aspect; and inav 
likewise plant some of all the sorts in west and east exposures. 

Let the borders where these trees are to be planted be pre- 
pared in a proper manner. 

Where an entire new plantation is to be made, let the bor- 
ders be trenched one or two spades deep, according to the 
depth of good soil ; or where that is very shallow, some of the 
bottom should be removed, and a proportional supply of good 
fresh earth added ; or where the general soil of the border is 
of a very light unsubstantial nature it would be of much advan- 
tage to give an addition of good fresh earth, or melltfw surface 
loam, with a quantity of very rotten dung. 

Bat where only some trees are wanted in different places, 
need only prepare and improve, where needful, the part of the 
border where the trees are to stand, adding rotten dung a 
wheelbarrow-full or two of good loam, or other fresh earth. 

But generally in the common cultivated, fertile' inflow soil 
of a garden, it will not be particularly needful to give^any pre- 
sent assistance of additional substances of fresh earth, ^c. only 
to dig or trench the borders ; or if only some trees a^e wanted 
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in different parti, more or less, may at present either only dig 
each place a proper width and depth, or only open a circular 
aperture or hole, in which to plant each tree. 

The trees should be planted at the distance of at least fifteen 
or eighteen feet from one another, with the stem of each tree 
^put three inches from the wall, and inclining thereto with the 

In planting against high walls, may plant half or fall stand- 
ard wall-tree*, between the common dwarf trees, that while the 
latter advance below, the former occupy the upper part of the 
wall. 


Prune Plum , Apple , and Pear Trees , on Walls and 
Espaliers. 

Prune plum, apple, and pears, both against walls and in 
espaliers ; this operation may be performed on these trees any 
time this month. 

In pruning the plum, apple, and pear-trees against walls or 
espaliers, observe that as the same bearers remain many years 
of a fruitful state, let only any casual unfruitful w ood thereof, 
or any very irregular or crowded branches and decayed parts, 
be cut out, together with all the superfluous and ill-placed 
young shoots of last summer. 

But it must be observed, both in young trees under training 
and in full-grown trees, that where a supply of new wood is 
wanting in any part, some of the best situated shoot* of the 
last summer’s growth must now be left in every such place ; 
and generally a leading one to each main branch, where room 
to train them within the proper limits ; or where auy branches 
are advanced considerably longer than all the others of the 
general expansion, or other very irregular, or any of ill-formed 
growth, they may be less or more shortened to some eligible 
lower branch, or well placed lateral shoot, to remain for a ter- 
minal leader j which, and all other shoots now occasionally 
retained to train for bearers, must not in these trees be com- 
monly shortened, but each laid in entire $ and, according as 
they advance in length, must still be trained to the wall or 
espalier, without being reduced in their length in any future 
pruning, either in summer or winter, where there is room to 
extend theiij ; but where confined for extent of walling, &c. 
some occasional shortened in the extreme parts will be uti- 
avoidablCwad must be done discretionally. 

ForJthe shoots which are now laid in at full length, and not 
here^ler shortened, will in the second or third year after begin 
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to ptodnce soiao tlucl^ahort shoots or natural spars, about half 
an inch to au inch in length, or but little rnoie $ aud upon these 
shoots or natmal spurs, and An no other, the fruit of these trees 
are always produced. 

Bat, on the contrary, where the shoots and branches of these 
*rees, trained on walls and espaliers, to be generally short 
or topped iu the course of pruning, as is often iguoiantiy [ 
tised, they would in that case produce but few such shoots or 
*• purs as above for fruit ; but instead of that, would, in the 
places where the spurs or blossom-buds would otherwise appear 
send out numbers of strong wood shoots; and the trees would 
bt* continually eiowdcd with useless wood, and would uevei 
bear in any tolerable perfection, as in the other method ; 
* htrefore generally still continue the shoots or branches, as they 
advance in length, trained to the wall or espalier, entire, as far 
as 100m admits . which is the most certain process, whereby 
both to preset ve proper regularity, and to form plentiful 
Ixsarers. 

But in the couise of this general pruning the above trees, in 
the wall and espalic ^ order, should examine, the general expan- 
sion of wood with proper attention, and, in which, if any 
branches appeal \erv irregular, or if ill-formed or any.disor- 
Jeriy growth, prune them accordingly to icgularity, conforma- 
ble to the foregoing intimations , or any too nowdcdly dose, 
ent out the most irregular ; and if any discover a declining or 
»• ihed state, unfurnished with g>od bearin'' fruit-spurs, or of 
any ven unfruitful nature, psuue them as above ; being, how- 
ever, most careful b the vhcJc to retain the general reguiaj 
expansion of proper branches and occasional supply of young 
wood in regular order sufficiently abundant, to train about three 
or four to five or six mcl es d* tance and all sucli of the last 
summer's shoots which are not now wanted fur a supply of 
wood, must lie cut away quite close, leaving no spurs but what 
are naturally produced. — See January and Fcfoucny. 

As soon as one tree is pruned, let the branches lie immedi- 
ately nailed to the wall, and tied or nailed to the espalier 5 
arranging them horizontally, as equally as possible to the 
l ight and left, and trained straight and close at regular dis- 
tances. 


Prune Chert y- trees on Walls , fa. 

Cherry-trees on walls and espaliers may also be prdqed now 
any time this month. 

Jn proninu the wall cherries ueuriy the same methods^ to 
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l>e practised tf » proposed above in pruning plums, &c. for at 
the same beareri coatinoe fruitful many years, principally upon 
short natural spurs, arising on the two, three, and many years* 
old branches, the said branches must therefore be retained 
accordingly ; anil let only any casual worn-out or unfruitful 
wood/as support but little or no bearing fruit-spurs, be occasi- 
onally cut out ; also prune to order any very irregular branches, 
or of bad growth, or any too erowdedly abundant pruned 
thinninglv, that there may be room to train the general expan- 
sion of full bearing branches and occasional supplies of young 
wood, in a free and regular manner to the wall. 

Likewise observe, both in young and full-grown trees, that 
where a supply of new wood is wanting in any part, leave fox 
that purpose, in the proper places, some of the strongest of the 
last year’s shoots : also retain occasional good well-placed 
shoots in different most vacant parts, between the older branches, 
\*diere they may appear the most necessary >o train in for ad- 
vancing by degrees to a bearing state, ready to supply any 
future occasion ; and such of these shoots as are not wanted 
tor the above purposes must now be cut away quite close, 
leaving no stumps, and the retained shoots and the branches 
in general of these trees must also be trained in without being 
shortened. 

For cherry-trees also produce their fruit principally upon 
short robust spurs ; and the branches or shoots will begin to 
produce some of them in the second year, provided they are 
not shortened. 

The general branches and occasional supply of young wood, 
in wall-cherries, should be continued about three or four to five 
or six inches distance* 

But in pruning morella cherry-trees in particular, always 
take care to leave every year a plentiful supply of the last 
summer' s shoots j and these should be left in every part of the 
tree, at the distance of three or four inches ; for this kind of 
cherry-tree in particular produces its fruit abundantly upon last 
summer's shoots, as well as upon small spurs on the two and 
three years’ branches 

According as the different trees are pruned, let them be regu- 
flrfy aailed ti the wall, tree and tree, training the branches 
om|)iiWly to both sides, three or four to five or six 

nchesasi^cT. 

{plant Apples, Pears , Plums , and Cherries , 

Piaaft apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, for espaliers and 
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walls, where they a& wanting ; and this may be Uonean\ tim/ 
in the month, when the weather is open. 

By planting and training these trees in espaliers, and against 
walls, their fruit is greatly improved in size, beauty, and flavor $ 
though apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but all the others 
are planted as wall and espalier-trees, as well as for standards $ 
aowever, it would also be eligible to have some choice eating 
apples, such as golden pippins, &c planted against a warm 
wall, to obtain earlier fruit and of improved flavor. 

Where the above trees are to be planted against walls or 
espaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room j for this 
h as been often forgot in making new plantations ; and we very 
often see them planted so close together, as by the time the 
trees begin to bear tolerably, they have met, and encumbered 
ane another. 

The proper distance for general planting is this : let the 
trees which are to be planted against walls or espaliers be set 
at least fifteen or eighteen feet distant, but eighteen or twenty 
would be eligible for apples and pears j especially such as arc 
grafted or budded upon free stocks, pears particulai ly, twenty 
feet at least will be an eligible distance in walls and espa- 
liers, &c. 

And plum and cherry-trees for walls and espaliers, should be 
plauted at least twelve or fifteen feet distance, or not more that 
eighteen. 

Let the border for the wall and espalier trees, if for a full or 
general plantation, be digged or trenched two spades deep, or 
one full spade at least 3 or, previously, if the soil is veiypoor 
apply some rotten dung, and dig in a good spade deep ; or 
where only some occasional trees are wanted, or that the ground 
is in proper cultivation, may only at the present time prepare 
the place lor each tree, or dig the holes for their reception in 
planting 3 but where the earth of the border is not naturally 
good, some fresh surface-loam, if it can be obtained, or other 
good earth applied, would be particularly beneficial to the fii^t 
growth of the young trees intended for planting 5 or if only for 
the present, two or three wheel barrows- full to the place for 
each tree ; preferring that of a loamy nature, where attain* 
able, a5 in which most fruit-trees grow prosperoiilj’. 

Planting Standard Fruit-Tree* 

Standard apples, pears, plums, cherries, and other fri^ii-trees 
of all sorts, may also be brought in and planted any time this 
month, in mild weather. v 
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Where a plantation of full standard trees is to be made, either 
in the garden, or?for an orchard, the trees should he set at the 
distance of from twenty-five to thirty or forty fee: : but fifty 
feet is more adviseable for the larger growing standards e/ 
apples and pears, if for a continued full plantation in orchards ; 
though standards of small or moderate growth may be planted 
at half that distance. 

In regard to soil, &x. for standard fruit-trees, they do not 
require any particular sort, but will prosper in any common 
garden earth one or two spades Jepth of proper staple, or that 
of a field, &c. of somewhat similar quality, and in any situations 
where not very low, or liable to be immoderately wet in 
winter, &c. 

Or if, where intended to plant an orchard of standards, the 
ground is of a bad qualny, may improve the places for each 
tree, by addition of some good earth and dung. 


Fitj- Trees. 

Now go over the fig-trees, and pull off all those autumnal 
green fruit which are now upon the branches, for they are 
useless; and if left on, would iujure the eyes of the \oung 
tender branches which are for next year's bearers. 

At the same time let all the principal shoots be nailed up 
close to the null ; but it would not be adviseable to prune these 
trees now ; it is better to defer that until FVbruaiy or March ; 
hut it will be necessary to nail lip all the best shoots to the wall 
the better to secure them from the frost and the power of the 
wind. 

It will likewise, in time of very hard frost, be proper to 
shelter some of the best fig-trees by an occasional covering of 
mats, to protect the young shoots which are to bear fruit next 
year ; for they being soft am! succulent, are more liable than 
those of other fruit-trees to suffer by seveie frost 

Prune Gooseberries and Currants. 

Prune gooseberries any time this month, and you may also 
prune currants. 

These shrubs are often neglected in the article of pruning •, 
but whoever &\\ l be at the pains to bestow a proper regular 
pruning bn tfyese, trees, he w ill find the advantage of it next 
summer, in tbetafgeness of the fruit. 

For ifr^hese trees be kept moderately thin of branches in a 
regular manner, and all naked unfruitful and old worn-out wood, 
that casually occurs, cut out us il becomes unserviceable, and 
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young left In its piftec, the fruit of such trees null he much larger 
than ivhat is commonly to be met with. ' 

The branches in general should stand icgular and clear at 
one another, at the distance of about seven, or at least live or st* 
inches, at their extremities 

Suffer no suckers from the roots to stand, to run up in v growth 
above, to crowd the general bearin ? branches ; but let these in 
general be always cleared away every year ; coDtituiing each 
tree to a single stem. 

For the geneial method ot prnnn g c fiu ; t shrubs see last 
month, January , February , &c. 


Plant Gooseberry and Currant* * » < a. 

Gooseberry and currant-trccs may now be planted any tiixu 
this month j and of which should gtnei .<t, piocure soire good 
full headed plants, of proper gi wib, i'» rcd» de bearers the 
ensuing season, which may he obtoine tmdantly a* all the 
ntirsenca , ami, in plan Line thf *>* sluuhs j.. common standaid 
bushe^ „ allow tl *t>h IN’ <*wceu plant and plant, a 1 

directeo m die p -ceding ami January and February 

v\s tl.c so :rr* % «»iihw rp, it * * *• » * ‘orally he proper in the 

standard bushes tiam m h «tl n < lean single stem below*, 
six or ci*»ht ten or twelve im 5 «. to kt them branch 
out fully abo\e. 

Likewise let ail suckers be <s n n tr»t y taken up as they rise 
from the roots, for they disfigure the trees, and run up and 
crowd the general branches of the head dttiimenlal to the pro- 
duction of fruit. 

Sometimes goosclrerry and currant-trees, having been per- 
mitted to advance with several suckers immediately from the 
root, of two or three yeais’ growth, or more, each with a dis 
tiuct stem and head, uh ; <h ofkn crowd one another exceeds 
ingly, may now be cither wholly digged up and slipped or sepa 
rated into single plants, oi I he kei plants slipped off born 
the parent tree, a* it remains ,n its pie'** . and each havinc 
probably formed a largish hcau of a beaming growth, may be 
planted at once where they arc to remain, for immediate 
bearers next summer. 

Some best sorts of currants should also be p}int$d Wajitost 
walls of paling fences, &c, both to obtain earlier HjSfepait, 
and of improved growth ; and also for late fruit, by platftibgon 
north walls j they should be planted six to eight or^ten feet 
asunder, and permitted to branch out quite from the bottom, 
and the branches trained to the wall, &c. thtce or four tq fi'c 
or six iuchss asunder. 
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J-ikewise a few of the best early gooseberries pray be planted 
on a south waif J© produce early green anct ripe fruit. 

Prune and Plant Raspberries. 

Prune raspberries : this is still a proper time, and do it in 
the manner directed in the spring of last month, and clear 
away the cuttings, then dig the ground between the plants. 

Plantations of raspberries may stiH be made, but let this be 
done all soon in the month as possible. 

These mast be planted in an open spot : let the rows be 
four and a half, or five feet distant, ami allow three feet be- 
tween plant and plant in the row. — See October , January, and 
Pei/) uunj. 

Dressing and planting Straicoei ry-Beds, 

Clean the stJuw berry* beds* ; and where :t was not done 
.ast month, let them have -uch adresbing as there mentioned. 

Straw berry- plants, where wanting, may also still be planted - f 
nut these should be planted in the beginning of the month, 
otherwise they will » ‘ succeed well. 

The manner of plansing these plants is directed in October 
and September, & c. 

Plant Filbert-Trees, Hazel-nut , and Be? berries. 

Now is a good time to plant filbert trees, and aldo those of 
the hazel-nut kind : likewise the berberry, for its fruit to 
preserve, &e. 

All of these trees will thrive in any common soil and situa* 
lion ; they are raised by suckers from the root : and occasi- 
onally by layers of the young branches, to continue the desirable 
vaiieties permanent in their kind , - by grafting in the spring ; 
tb*y being apt to vary when iai«ed fiom the nuts, &c. 

The trees are trained principally iu standards, and should be 
planted twelve to fifteen feet btbvfcn plant and plant in the 
ror- j and if continued rows ar V. ended, the rows should be 
fifteen or tweny feet distant* ai may train th$m to a. single 
stem of three o^, four, to fivo or sue feet, and permitted to branch 
out|d>ove with full heads, accoroing to their natural order of 

S®ert§- may also be planted in the hedge order, t«r 
greifMfy fuU'attd^ranchy from the bottom upward, both Cor 
beariDgyund to form a sh«d walk in summer ; planting them 
either in a single range, c r r ow on each side of a walk, three 
or four to five feet apart in *.he $ and permitted to, run up 
2 b 
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m a natural growth* Ifcey will boar plcwtiiulljr m, au agreeable 
manner. 

Plant Walnut* Trees, Chcsnuts, and Service s. 

New plant walnut-trees, and it is also a good teuton to plant 
chesants. These trees are more fit to be planted in parks, 
orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, especially in- 
any considerable quantity : but the walnut is preferable for 
its more certain production in good peifection j and is profitable 
to plant in extensive premises j the fruit ’^rag alwajs ready 
sale in the markets, & c. ; they may be planted in any common 
soil and situation, thirty or forty feet distance. 

Likewise may now plant the sorb or sweet, and common 
service- trees, in orchards, pleasure-grounds. See. 

Plant Mulberry - Trees, Medlars, and Quinces. 

Mulberry, medlar, and quince-trees, may now be safely 
transplanted. 

Note. The mulberry-trees are most commonly planted and 
trained for standards ; and principally the black sort for the 
general supply : a few trees of which are sufficient for the ser- 
vice of a family ; or may have some of the white sort for 
variety ,* bat to have earlier and larger fruit, may also plant 
some for walls and espaliers. 

Medlars may either be planted for standards or for espa- 
liers $ but by the latter, the fruit is generally larger. 

Quinces succeed very well in standards, but are also some- 
times planted in espaliers, to form variety among other fruit- 
trees trained in that order. 

General Planting of Fruit - Trees* 

This being now a most eligible season for planting of frnit 
trees in general, should take the earliest opportunity to procure 
them in the public nurseries in the best state of growth, either 
far walls, espaliers, or standards, as may be required •> choos- 
ing them with good proper heac^, of a iree regular growth 
aorording to fge, either of only one year's advance, or prefer- 
ably of two #r three years* shoot, or more, of larger and 
expansion ; or some occasionally of four, five, pr sot yflpfa’ 
growth, ad winced to a froiting^ate for immediate bctgqfl ffi Hfe 
ensuing summer $ and, in all ef which, it wguld be of iiiyr 
tance to have them taken up with their foil spread of roots, all 
at entire as possible. , 

la preparation for planting the If ttf, let a circular hole be 
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opened for each. wfAe enough for the todfcs to Spread equally 
every way, digPbg it out a spade deep, and let the bottom be 
Well loosened. 

Likewise observe previous to pitting, to give occasional 
prating where needful ; that is, cot off any broken roots, and 
trim the extreme ends of very long straggling roots in general, 
for this makes them more freely produce flew fibres for strik- 
ing fresh root, and for their future advantage in growth. Like- 
wise, in trees of two or three years' or more advanced growth, 
prune any irregular and cross-placed shoots and branches of 
the head, and reduce within bounds any very Ibug stragglers, 
and regulate any very crowded wood, leaving the eligible bran- 
ches in regular order : but observe in quite young trees of only 
one summer’s shoot from the budding or grafting, to continue 
them at present with the heads mostly entire, till next spring. 
— See March , also budding , grafting , Sfc. 

And in planting each tree, observe, in standards, to place 
them upright in the hole ; but in wall*trees and espaliers, should 
generally, in placing the tree, make the stem and head incline 
in a proper manner m the wall, &c. and, in the whole not 
planted too deep, the upper roots not more than about three or 
four to five or six *ocbes below the general surface $ and make 
the roots spread regularly : then let the earth be well broken, 
and throw it in equally about all the roots, shaking the tree 
gently, to cause the earth to fall in close among the general 
roots and fibres ; and when the hole is filled up, let the surface 
of the earth be gently trodden round the tree. 

Pinne Standard Fruit - Treet, 

Standard apple and pear-trees, and all other standard fruit- 
trees, both in gardens atad orchards, &c. may now have any 
necessary pruning, to reform casual Irregularities, very crowd- 
ing branches, and to Cut odt any decayed wood and worn-out 
bearers. 

But this pruning, in standard, ’s net required every year as 
in wall and espalier trees, v^hert * to preserve the regularity 
of their requisite fah-form expansion, being Ubly necessary 
ocmUdonally to correct casual disorder, dec. as abbve : probably 
opajfcfo -several year*. — See December. 

Where a buStnch mas in a disorderly rambling 
growth’ across tho bthers, it should either be cut out, or pruned 
down to some lateral one of proper regularity ; or also where 
any branches are too crqwcMly close, let the most irregular be 
cut ott thinninglv io an ordefk likewise let *ay of 
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iWf ilWoiw^awloWard growih, long rm**way rambler, and 
low straggler, be reduced to order, eotaformabfeto the genera, 
expansion, either pruned to some regular lateral branch, or cut , 
quite out, where very disorderly ; and thus* on the whol^ " 
redoing the easaaiirregularittes, continue a competent regular < 
open expansion, of the general orderly branches ; and tb£|rees 
will thereby be preserved in a handsome growth and good truit- 
ful state in a superior degree ot' perfection. 

Likewise, in the above, cut out casual decayed* or declining 
unfruitful branches, and any of a very cankery state, and dead 
wood; and where any are much over run with moss, let it now 
be cleared off effectually. 


THE PLEASURE, OP FLOWER GARDEN. 


Clearing and Dressing the Borders , fyc. 


Now clear the borders, and other flower compartment* f from 
all dead annual plants, pulling them up by the roots ; such as 
African and French marigolds, lavatcras, China asters, and all 
other of the like kinds, for these never survive to flower again. 
Likewise cut down all the dead stems or decayed flower stalks 
of perennial plants, and let the borders be well cleared from 
the fallen leaves of trees, and all sorts of rubbim and litter. 

After this give the borders, &c. a general cleaning and dress- 
ing ; let them be gone over with* hoe in a diy clay, cutting 
up all remaining weeds, and loosen the general surface, and 
then rake them smooth, or otherwise may be neatly digged, and 
raked. 

This destroys the growth of weeds, anu renders (he borders 
dean and decent for the winter season. 

And will alto be clear and *oady to receive what othe^^Nnts 
you think are wanting, which may now be plantedM$f*ithe 
various hardy sorts required*' as below. ' 

Planting Perennial and Biennial Plant*. 

Many sorts of perennial and bieftnial plants may still be 
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planted ; such a# *1116 **carl*t- lychnis, t*»e- campion, rocket, 
cafchfly, campftttlt# bachelor's-buttons, and the like, 

Likewise plant/ where wanted, sweet-williams, waH-flowers, 
Stock July dowers, carnations, pinto, columbines, Canterbury- 
bells, tree-primrose, G reek-valerian, and, honesty. s 

This is also a good time to transplant perennial sun- flower 
golden rod, perennial asters, hollyhocks, French honey-suckles, 
monk’s hood, and peonies, Solomon’s-seal, and irises. 

Now you may likewise plant thrift, London-pride, gen- 
tianella, double daisies, winter-aconite, lily of the valley, 
polyanthuses, auriculas, and primroses, with many other sorts. 

In planting the different sorts, let all the large or tall growing 
•plants be placed more or Je*>s inward in the borders or clumps, 
and the others of middling nud smaller growth planted similarly 
forward, in proper gradation to the lowest towards the front. 

Likewise observe to intermix the dilfeient sorts in such a 
manner, that there may be an agreeable variety and regular 
succession of flowers in every part. 

Any principal sorts of perennials and biennials may also 
now be planted in p»is. 

Planting various kinds of Bulbous Roots . 

This is still a proper time to plant vaiious hardy bulbous 
roots, and let it be done in dry open weather, and as early in 
the month as possible, for any general plantations. 

Tulips and hyacinths, if they are to be planted in beds, must 
be planted in rows six to nine inches asunder, and the same 
distance, or not less than six inches between plant and plant 
in the row, and about three inches deep ; and such as are 
designed for the common flower borders may either be deposited 
in a continued row, fifteen or eighteen inches from the edge, 
or planted in small patches or clumps, three, four, or five roots 
together. — See last month, and the spring planting. 

Let these roots be planted if inch beds and borders as lie 
tolerably dry all winter; for l 4 ground be too wet, many of 
the roots planted now wouM be able to rot, or much damaged, 
particularly the hyacinths. 

tflrocuses and snow- drops of different sorts may also now 
^Manted ; and it is time all these sorts were pat into the 

These roots itty be planted' Jftther in small patches, or in 
continued rows, within five or six inches of the edge of the 
border, or the patches deposed in a varied order, more or 
less inward, as menthJfted l«>t j> uoth. 
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400 not plant these roots deeper than tiro inches below tlie 
surface. * 

Narcissuses and jonquils, fritillarias, crown impend!*, 
gladiolus, bulbous4ri*, star of Bethiebera, martagons, lilies/ 
and it Other bulbous roots that are still remaining out of the 
ground, may now be planted, when time and dry open lea- 
ther \H11 penult. 

Planting Bulbs in Water-glasses and in Pots . 

May now plant some bulbous roots in Water-glasses, to 
blow early in the apartments of a dwelling house, or more 
early in a hot-hotise, such as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, polyan- 
thus-narcissus, &c. filling the glasses with clean, fresh, soft* 
water; place one bnlb in each glass, the bottom a lit tie 
immersed in the water ; and place the glasses iu a warm light 
room, or in a green- house, or hot house, aforesaid. 

Likewise may plant in pots of light dry earth any of the 
above, and any other moderate growing bulbous roots, either 
Some to flower in the apartments of a house or in the open 
air, next spring, or also to place some in a hot-house or 
forcing-house for earlier spring flowering. Observe in planting 
these bulbs in pots, to insert them only a little depth, or but 
just covered with the caith. 

Plant Ranunculuses and Anemones . 


The ranunculuses and anemones should also be planted in 
beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet Soil would be 
apt to rot these roots ; let the beds be three or four feet wide, 
finished a little rounding with a smooth even surface. 

Let the choicest kinds ef these roots be planted in beds for 
the convenience of protecting them iti winter, and also in the 
spring when they are in bloom. 

In planting these roots, let the sdme distance and manner 
be observed as in last month. 


But if you plant them in the borders, let them most gene- 
rally be put in small patches, four or five roots iu eMch, and 
thcT patches miy be three or four to five or six feet distant 
These roots thould not be planted morp than two 
detep. 


Auruwtns in Pots. 


The choteest kinds of aurirtrtas in pots, and the carnation 
layers which were planted in small p&d, should nOw, if not 
before done, be placed in some warm snuiition ; and wort Id he 
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of material benefit, tftbey coold be occasionally guarded from 
excessive rains, snow, and frost, when cither haffpens. 

The pots may at this time be placed or plunged close toge- 
ther, in a garden-frame, if not done last month j and whan the 
weather is unfavorable, let the plants be defended by pitting 
on Jfce glasses. ‘ V 

But where there is no frame and glasses, the pots may he 
set close together, in a raised bed of dry toil $ or if very light 
dry earth, may plunge the pots ; then, where convenient, may 
place low hoop bends, &c. arch-wa\ s across ; and so cover 
with mats, in bad weather, as above. 

Let these plants, in dry open weather, be constantly un- 
covered, day and night. 

Where there are no proper conveniences of shelter, as above, 
place the pots in some w arm border, &c near a south wall $ 
and the pots of auriculas in particular may, occasionally* in 
excessive wet or snowy weather, be laid down on one side, 
under the wall, to preserve them more effectually from damage 
by too great moisture j and the carnations continued in a 
similar situation, but the pots not laid down, the plants not 
being so liable to injury from excessive wet. 

Seedling Flower s. 

The boxes or pots of seedling flowers should be removed to 
a warm situation the beginning of this month, provided it was 
not done in October. 

If these boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm border, 
it will secure the young bulbs or other plapt9 the better from 
hard frost ; and when the weather proves very severe, it will 
be adviseabfej to cover them with long litter or with mats $ 
pr any in bed* may also have similar occasional protection. 

Prune Flowering Shrubs, and dig the Shrubbery . 

Prune flowering shrub* and evergreens, and dig the shrub* 
bery ground between and about the plants. 

Cut qpt from these shrubs, or prune, as required, any very 
long rambling and rude shoots of last summer*# growth, also 
disgpderly low stragglers, and redap to order any very irregu- 
kf^gr^wing raaii^Jranches ; and cut out casual dead wood * 
ap* re tb^general branches of any particular shrubs egrow 
Hi ##ery confuted rambling ii*%nlarity # should give them a 
little orderly pruning, as may seem necessary, whereby to reduce 
the Lead to a somewhat regular form. 

Let none of the breaches of two or more shrubs interfere or 
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mix together $ but Jet every plant be kepfca&gle, which is always 
more pleasing^o the eye, except in such compartments where 
it is design^ any shall form a thickety growth, and overspffeujb 
the ground. * 

Ipjbeti the shrubs are pruned, let the s' robbery ground be" 
t T m& neatly digged one spade, deep, and take up all supers 
sent dp from the roots of the shrubs. 

Planting hardy Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens, 

Planting may still be continued in open weather among all 
the hardy kinds of dowering shrubs and trees for furnishing the 
shrubbery compartments. 

Such as roses, honeysuckles sytingas, lilacs, and laburnums, 
liypericums, euonymus, dog-woods, -azaleas, mezereons, mespi- 
(uses, &c. ; and may also plant bladder-sena, scorpion-seua, 
althaea- frutex, and spiraea frutex, double flowering cherry, white 
a^d yellow jasmines, sumachs, acasias, bignonia, and Guelder 
rose, and all other hardy deciduous shrubs and trees j likewise 
most sorts of hardy evergreens, as in October. 

Planting in pots may also now be performed to any desireable 
ornamental flowering shrubs of moderate growth, to place in 
fore courts, or in any principal compartments when in flower ; 
and some to force in hot-houses for early flowering, such as 
roses, &c. t w 

Planting Fowst and Ornamental Trees. 

Forest and ornamental trees of all kinds may mow be talten 
up and planted in all places where required ; there are a great 
variety of these sorts, both of the deciduous and evergreen tribe, 
for which see the Catalogues. ^ 

Let them be digged up for planting with their full spread of 
roots, and only trim broken or straggling parts thereof j prune 
off strong shoots from the Bides of thestert, and any irregularity 
d t the head ; or iu the deciduous kinds in particular, large and 
spreading heads may be reduced moderately, or %iore or les« 
ip some proportion to the size of the stem and expansion of 
the Toots, ( carefully preserving the top leading shoots entire. 

Then let them be planted in the ordwr^ explained i&itbe 
Pleasure Garden for March ; see also thtFffeneral metfec^^jf 
tree planting in October, and as soon a# planted, 
tall and full headed trees, m Ixposed situations, as seem to 
need support, have each one or more stakes, and their stems 
fastened thereto, in order to secure tfcm against impetuous 
winds* 
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7*Afi Cafe of new-planted Trees', 

Take care no w, if frosts should set iu severe, to protect the 
Toots of the choicer sorts of new-planted shrubs and trees, by 
toying strawy mulch on the surface of the ground ; but is 
tnor$ particularly to be understood of the more curiotkf ot 
tender kinds ; but would also be beneficial to all others. 

Likewise place stakes to secure tali now planted trees and 
shrubs as stand iu need of support, especially those in exposed 
situations j and this should not be omitted in proper time, it 
oeiog materially necessary ; because, while the wind has pow- 
er to rock them and disturb the roots, it retards their striking 
fresh root firmly, in their emission of new fibres ; but being 
secured with btakes they will strike sooner and more effectu- 
ally. 

Therefore let a stout stake be drove down to every such new 
Ranted tiee or shrub which the wind has evidently much pow- 
er over, either by their tall growth or large head, and let the 
orincipal stem be tied to the stake in a neat and secure manner. 

Care of Plant* in Pots, 

Plants in pots, both shrubby and herbaceous kinds, should 
ftt>w, if not done, be removed to a warm dry situation for the 
winter, when some may be plunged in the ground, the better 
toguaidthe roots from frost ; and others of a more tender 
nature placed in irames. See. to have occasional coNctiug iu the 
severe weather. 


Grass - Walks and Lawns . 

Where any principal grass compartment was omitted having 
a final close mowing last month, it should now be don*, cut- 
ting as close and even as possible. 

The piincipal gratp-lawas, &c. which are kept in a close 
even bottom, should, In open dry weather, be occasionally pale # d 
and rolled, bpth to scatter and clear op the worm-cast earth on 
the surface, where considerably abounding j and to preserve a 
firm close sward * using, for the occasion of polling, a long, 
taper, pliable pole, in a dry day, sweeping it dose along the 
grtgi surface, in to break and scatter the worm casts 
sAwfea and foe grass should afterwards, when moderately dry, 
be turned with a wooden or some other roller ; which wifi ren* 
der the surface firm*, smooth, and clean, for the scattered 
worm-casts will all stick to the roller. 

Now also let the gras be thoroughly cleared everv w£i*re 
4 i 
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from the fallen leaves of tfrees ; and as these are now mostly 
all down, let them be cleared away in every part of the garden 
Uwm, plats, and walks, before they rot in heap«> which wogld 
greatly deface the grass surface. 

Gravel - Walk t. 

Gravel-walks should still be kept in some decently neat 
order 5 well cleared from weeds j occasionally swept and rol- 
led ■, and let moss be destroyed as well as possible ; for now it 
will, in some moist or shady walks, spread apace, this being 
the time of its growth. 

A general rolling to gravel walks, occasionally, in dry open 
weather, is still necessary at this season, once a week or fort- 
night, whereby to preserve the surface close, firm, and even : 
and contiibutes, in some degree, to the prevention of mots 
spreading in such 4 walks where it is apt to abound. 

Some people break up their gravel- walks at this season, 
and throw the gravel up in tidges, to lie in that form all win- 
ter, intendingly for the extirpation of weeds, &c. but is not 
considerably effectual, and 1, at any rate, think it has not on- 
ly a disagreeable appearance in general, but the practice also 
renders the walks unserviceable at a time when a foot can 
hardly be set with pleasure in any other part of the gar- 
den.— 'See March and April 

Digging the Shrubberiet , and preparing for Planting , 

Forward now, in open weather, all necessary digging in the 
different shrubbery compartments. 

Let this be done in particular among thd Bhrubs of every kind 
that stand distant, or not in a thickety growth to cover the 
ground : for, by digging between the shrubs, it more effectu- 
ally destroys all remaining weeds, encourages the plants, and 
thegroidbd will lie clean, and appear neatxll winter. 

This is also a most proper time to forward th^ preparation 
of ground intended for any new plantation of Ishrnbe, &C. 
either in Hie present season or following spring. 

Box and Thrift, 

Box and thrift for edgings to^t>eds or bd^ers may 
ptented. where wanting. 1 , , v 

How also is a good time t© mend box and thrift- edgfbgs, 
where there are any gaps or uneven places j or also to take 
ug, shp, and re-plant large old edgings#- See October. 
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Transplant Suckers far Propagation. 

t Take up suckers of roses and lilacs, and of various other 
throbs, to plant for propagating the respective forts j plant 
them in nursery rows, where they will make proper pla|$} in 
One Or two year’s time, and may then be transplanted into the 
clumps or borders., ; 

Care of Beds of Hyacinths and Tulips , Sfc. 

Take care now of the beds of the choicest kinds of hyacinths, 
tulips, ranunculuses, and anemone roots j and* where accommo- 
dated with proper conveniences, it would be aflviseable to give 
occasional covering in bad weather. 

The most curious sorts of these roots newly planted, in sepa- 
rate beds by themselves, might be very serviceably protected 
occasionally, by a low awning of hoop-arches and mats, or 
other covering, intimated in December, which would defend 
them in some beneficial degree, in time of excessive frost, &c. 
in preventing its access so fully to affect the new planted 
roots so materially as if wholly open to the inclement weather. 

Preparing Composts for Flowers. 

Begin now, where not done before, to break up and tup; 
the heaps of compost designed for flower-beds and pots, &c. 
let the clods be well broken, and all the parts properly mixed. 

Likewise provide materials for making composts, confisting 
of sjood, mellow, light earth, light top-spit loam, and rotten 
dong, blending the whole together in a heap or ridge in a place 
open to the sun and free air, to have all possible benefit 
thereof. 

, Planting and clipping Hedges. 

Pedge^phmting niuy still be performed in most (A the deci- 
duous kinds, as hawthorn, elm, beech, hornbeam, privet, &c. f 
and any hedges of these sorts, omitted clipping before, may 
now be done. 



THE NURSERY, i 


Of Transplanting. 


In tbe beginning or some time in ibis month, finish all the 
principal nursery-transplanting that is to be done before spring, 
noth in the full gropnd, and in pots $ but particularly the, more 
render and curious plants ; though the more hardy sorts of trees 
and shrubs may be transplanted any time, in this and next 
month in open weather. 

Preparations for New Plantations. 

Continue to dig and trench the ground where any new 
nursery-plantations are to be made, in this and next month, 
and in February or March, and the ground will be finely mellow- 
ed by that time* 

Manuring the Ground. 

Where dung is wanted in any exhausted part of th| nursery, 
inhere new plantations of young nursery trees are 1n|tmded, 
take advantage of dry days, or frosty weather, and wheel il? in 
accordingly on the respective places, spreading it equally over 
the surface two or three inches thick, or more, and then trench- 
ed in regularly one spade deep j w hich will prove, materially 
beneficial to the future young plantation 

Digging between Nursery Rows. 

Forward the digging between the rows of all such young trees 
and shrubs as are not for transplanting the same year ; it will 
more I flectudlty destroy all surface weeds, be beneficial to the 
plants, and the compartments will remain cleap and agreeably 
neat and decent during the winter and following spring. 

Pruning Trees and Shrubs. 

Pruning may now be performed in deciduous ticcs and scrubs 
where necessary ) such at trimming up tne stems of 
" ornamental trees, &c. ; ajsd to prune any rampant out-g^dwing 
shoots of the head j likeMse to give occasional similar pruuing 
to flowering shrubs. 
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The Care of new-planted Tret *, 

Give occasional support to tall new-planted trees, thict arc 
Jn exposed situation^ let them be staked and tied up to 
secure them from being blown on one side by violent wilds, 

likewise give attention in proper time to protect from 
frost the j*oots of the more tender 4ad choicer kinds of small 
flew* plttj|gj trees and shrubs, in the full ground, both of ever- 
greens sWRotbers. 

For the protection of thes6 kinds, let some dry mulch, or 
•hort littery dung, be laid a good thickness over the surface of 
the earth between the plants, which will hinder the frost from 
filtering to their roots so fully as if wholly exposed. 

Protecting Seedling and other Plants . 

The young tenderish seedling exotic plants in beds Bhould 
now be sheltered in sharp frosty weather 5 this may be done 
by an awning of some low hoop- bent arches placed across the 
beds ; and when the frost is Very severe, cover over with some 
good thick mats, &c. 

Or, in severe weather, you may lay some light substance, 
such as fern, or pea* straw, about their stems and their tops, 
observing to take this away as soon as the frost breaks. 

* ptt all plants in pots be also very well secured from 
frost. 

To protect the roots more effectually of all kinds of hardy 
shrubs and plants in pots, which remain in the open aif, it 
wauld now be proper to plunge the poU to their runs in %dry 
warm lying spot of ground. 

Butt he more curious and tenderer kinds of young ever- 
greens, and other tender plants iu pots, should now be gene- 
rally removed into some place of occasional shelter for the w in- 
tef •, either in frames to be protected from frost willl glasses 
and other covering in very severe weather, or under some 
awning to bfc defended with garden-mats, &c, on ajmilar oc- 
casions. * * c 



T%E GREEN-HOUSE.* 

General Care of Green* House Plants, 


Continue careful attention to your grfeen-housejpMlb in ge* 
neral, now all housed for the winter $ they will require admis- 
sions of fresh air every mild day ; occasional gentle watering, 
and protection from frost and other inclement weather. 

When the weather is temperately mild and calm let some of 
the lights or glass-sashes be opened moderately every day, about 
nine or ten o’clock iu the morning, to admit fresh air j observ- 
ing to open them sooner or later, aud less or more, according 
to the temperature of the day, whether cloudy or sunny 5 
for they must be allowed a plentiful supply of free air daily, at 
unfavorable opportunities in moderate weather $ being careful 
to shut the windows close in due time in the afternoon or to- 
wards the evening, about three or four o’clock, or sooner, if 
the air changes very cold, or a sharp cutting wind j and in 
which it will not be proper to open at allj and* never adm'ir 
air in very foggy or raw cold damp weather. 

If frost should happen and continue in the day, do not admit 
air, unless a warm sun and cairn weather, and the frost bnt mo- 
derate, when you may open a little occasionally for two or three 
hours iu the middle of the day ; but if frosty and cloudy, keep 
all dose ; and if a very rigorous frost, nutjke moderate fires, as 
directed in December and January. 

Watering to these exotics of this department will atill be re* 
quired occasionally in a moderate degree, but principally iu 
mild temperate weather, and preferably in the forenoon of a 
sunny day ; having particular attention to give it only where 
you shall see pgeessary, and always with some cautious moder- 
ation, so as never to over-water at this season, nor any time 
daring the winter. 

Where the leaves of oranges or other plants have «qn- 
trart#d foulness in any great degree, let th«» be cleaned!! ^ * 
Examine the pots occasiq^jy; if the earth crusts or knits 
much at top, let it be looseijp* sftalt depth. : 1 

Where any decayed shows casually occur, prune them odt 
as soon as observed^ likewise pick, off a)l decayed leaves. 
Where any myrtles or other of the hardier kinds of green- 
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house plants are in frames or glass-pits, give moderate air on 
mild days, and occasional very gentle waterings ; shut the 
glasses close eve^r eyeniog/and cold weather: and if frosty 
Of very cold, cover the glasses at nights $ likewise in severe 
mats, apply a lining of litter, or moderately warm dung on the 
behind, kc. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Pine-Apples . 


Tna pine-apple plants, it may be supposed, have l>een moil 
generally placed in theii respective winter bark-beds, which 
were advised to be renewed last month to a proper degree of 
heat ; but if any were then omitted, let it now be done as 
soon as possible - and their further chief care at this season 
is to ^continue making the fires regulaily every evening aud 
cold mornings, and never too strong $ in mild open weather 
the fires need only be made at nights ; and occasionally in cold 
mornings ; but in severe frosts a moderate fire most be kept 
night and day $ the bark-bed having been renewed in Octobei, 
or early in this month, will continue in an eligible degree of 
regular heat, without requiring any further assistance, all tins 
and the next month. 

And you must also observe to give the plants water occa- 
sionally, according as the earth in the pots seems to ^ need a 
refreshment of moisture $ but let the water be always applied 
very moderately at this season ; and in which generally observe 
the intimations mentioned in January , kc . ; for the pines, 
and other tenderest exotics plunged in wide bark-beds. ! ' v 

likewise to give occasional very moderate admissions of fresh 
air calm stm* shining day, from about ten or eleven 

to *#* o‘dock ; but if the wmfcpftr changes cloudy or cold, 
shut all close. 

Care of the yovng Pines . 

The yoong pines in succession -bonses or pits must hare the 
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fme care as aborts gnftiortlng a good bark-bed beat, and fires 
f*ery evening and cold mornings, and 4$$ther times occasionally, 
at above intimated $)*frith t moderate share of fresh air in fin# 
sunny days } and sometime^ a vtrf gentle watering, not 
often, ^ 

But suc^jOf (be young pines as are placed for the 
bark or baflt-beds, made in pits or glass-cases, detoxes 
the main ftoves, &c and without flues for fire-beat, must Stow 
be treated with great care ; that is, the glasses must be well 
coveted every night, and in had weather, with some good, thick 
mats, &c. 

Likewise, the outside of the frame should be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thickness, with some warmish strawy dong, 
waste hay, or dry strawy stable litter ; this will preserve the 
heat, and prevent the frost from entering the sides of the 
fiatne. 

The sides of the bed should also bo laid round with dry stable 
litter. 

But it must be observed, that such of these pine-beds as 
are made in detached pits, unfurnished with flues for fire-heat, 
and that the beds are made of dung and tan together, and 
sometimes with dung only, the heat will not be of such duration 
as bed^ wholly of bin ; and therefore must be often examined, 
when it is found that the bed declines in heat, it must bo re- 
newed, by adding a strong lining of moic new horse dung tc 
its sides ; and this is to be repeated during the winter season, 
as often as it shall be found necessary ; but at sometimes these 
beds for young pines are made entirely of hot dung detachedly 
not in any pit, but wholly on the level ground, and defended 
with a deep gat den frame and glasses, it will be likewise ad- 
viseable> in times of sevcie weather, to line the outsides with 
hot dung, for there must be a due portion of heat continued 
regularly in the beds. 

The plan($ in the above beds must be allowed but very 
moderate quantities of water, at any one time in this sea* 


such detached pits as are famished with flues to convey 
internal heat by fires, should have moderate bees made #*ery 


evening, &c. 

General Hot* Bouse. 

As to the general care of the hothouse at thin season, t both 
fur pines and for the rations other exotics contained therein, 
take the following hints : — 
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The baik-bed having been renewed last qaonlli, or beginning 
of this, with an ample supply of fresbtan, will now, as before 
*otimated, be in a higkiiate 6t proper heat- No augmentation 
or culture will be now requirSd r in that parti but the prlnci- 
pal cate is to support proper fire heat, and to give moderate 
airland water occasionally. 

. «fie n$Hst be careful to support |£ moderate fire- heat every 
night, by making the fire soon aft#* Sun-aet, and maintained 
till nine or tea at Right, sufficient to warm the ioternal air till 
morning, when also, in cold weather, continue a moderate fire ; 
having always a thermometer in this department to direct the 
degree of fire-heat. — See December. 

In sonny calm mild days, admit a moderate portion of fresh 
air a few hours, by drawing open some of the sashes, but shut 
close, if the air changes cloudy or cold. 

Give also moderate supplies of water occasionally to the 
plants in general when it shall seem necessary ; observing the 
difference between the woody and succulent tribe ; in watering 
always give it very sparingly to the latter j as explained in 
January and Fcfo'uary> &c. 

Keep the general plants as clean as possible in their leaves, 
&c. from dust, and any other foulness they may contract ; and 
take off decayed leaves and other casual declining parts that 
occur. 


DECEMBER ; 

WORK TO B* DONE IN THR KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cauliflower - Plants, 


Look over yonr cauliflower plaits which are in fraraea, and 
pieijr off all decayed leaves, as they appear on them, for they are 
h$rtf# to the plants. 

/Every day when the weathdrfc mild and dry, let the glasses 
be taken off, that the plants #ppave the free air but let the 
lights he pot on every night. *-' r 

When the weather i« very wet, keep the lights over them ; 
bat at the same time, if mild, let them be raised upon props 

4.n 
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U o or three inch©*, it JjU buck of tb* frame*, to let in a large 
portion of air t© the pl&i&t* * < 

In severe frosty weather, keep the pfants constantly covered 
with the glasses, and other oovering (such as mats, straw, fern, 
and Other mtg litter) wiH also be very necessary to lay over 
the gUsses^ahd apply long litter also ronnd the ootstdes Of^the 
frames, when the frost is very rigorous. t 4 

The catd^ower plants wider hand or bell-glasses must also 
be treated is above. Let the glasses be either set off in mild 
dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the south side, 
to remain so day and night, in moderate open weather ; or in 
very fine days taken quite off, but put over again in the even- 
ing j and always kept close down in frosty or very cold cut- 
ting weather. 

If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoop arches for 
occasional shelter of mats, let these be drawn over in cold 
nights, but taken off every day, in moderate weather, and ne- 
ver wholly covered in the day time, when the weatUpr is 
open ; or if rather a cold northerly wind, may throw the mats 
up only in front ; but kept constantly covered in very rigorous 
frost. 

Likewise, if any were pricked under warm walls, it will be 
adviseablo in hard frost to defend them with long litter shaken 
over them slightly. 

Care of Lettuce Plants , and Sowing Lettuce Seed . 

The lettuce plants which aie in frames should be uncovered 
every dry and mild day, for these plants must have the open air 
at all oppoitunities. 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the glas- 
ses over the plants, and raise them behind several inches, to 
admit a Urge share of free air $ let the glasses be kept close 
every cold night : but in quite mild dry weather, let the glas- 
ses be off eveiy day. 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off these plants as often as 
they appear, and keep them free from weeds. 

m frosty weather let the plants be well protected by keeping 
the glasses on, or a covering of mats over them. And when 
the frost is very rigorous, add also an additional covwl^ of 
long litter over the glasses ifeats, See. 

You may now sow a snHwrfywrtion of lettuce seed in open 
weather, on a warm south bottler : if any of them succeed, they 
will be useful in the spring ; and if you sow a similar quantity 
twice in the month, yon will have the greater chance of sue- 
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oess ; though there is M little dependence of more than a 
thin straggling crop from these soaring*. 

Small SatiA Herbs. 

Continue to sow the several sorts of small salad once in ten 
days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper BUpply for the 
tabkr&s often as it is required* 

Tne sorts are mustard, cresses, radish, and rape ; you may 
also sow some lap cabbage lettuce, to cut while young, like the 
cresses and mustard, &c. 

Let these seeds be sown now in a sloping bed of lignt earth 
under a frame and glasses, or in a hot-bed, as mentioned in 
November j but at this season, not to cover the seeds deeper 
with earth, than just as much as will hide them. 

In general keep the glasses over them ; but give air to the 
plants every day when the weather is mild, especially in hot- 
beds, otherwise they will be apt to fog $ raising the glasses 
moderately on props : or occasionally, the plants may have 
the full air in the middle of a very dry mild day ; but be sure 
to keep the glasses close over them iu cold weather, and every 
night j and when sharp weather, cover also with mats or long 
litter. 

In frosty or very cold weather, these seeds mast generally 
be sown in a slight hot- bed. — See January and February . 

Sow liadibh Seed. 

About the latter end of this month, if the weather ft 
open and diy, you may sow a few short-top radishes, to come 
in early in the spring. 

However as there is but little dependence on this sowing, 
it is only advised to sow a few to take their chance for a trial ; 
and if they succeed they will come in for drawing in March, 
&c, ; let the seed be sown in a dry south border of light earth, 
under a wall, &c. and rake it in fully and regular ; and as soon 
as sowed, cover the surface with straw, fern, or other dry long 
litter, one or two inches thick, to remain constantly till the 
plants come up, which also cover every night and in frosty 
weather, but uncovered In mild days. — See January and 
Februjqry. 

But vSkere radishes are desired wry *|tfly, you may,**bo»t 
the middle or towards the latter of this month, sow some 
radish Seed in frames ; or iu a hot-Swd, 

The best sort for this purpose ft the early short-to|>pe4 
-adish. 
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Sow the #eed piwtty tbiob, and <j|fer H with earth aboat 
half an inch deep ; put o& the glasiltei * and when the plauts 
appear let them hay* pldnty qt air by taking the glares off 
every day when the Weather ^ mil 4 > ** bygraiau^j them be- 
hind two three inches with prop* — See January. 

Parrots. 

Where young carrots are desired early, you may now if dry 
•pen matter, and if not done last month, dig part of a warm 
border, and sow some carrot-seed, to try the chance of having 
a few to come in forward. 

This may be done any time in the month, when the wea- 
ther is mild and dry, observing to sow the seed pretty thick, 
and immediately rake it evenly ; and in hard fro6ty weather, 
m^y cover with any light Jong litter. 

If the weather proves any thing favorable now and after 
Christmas, there will be a chance of having from this sowing 
a few young carrots pretty early, though not to be m4gli de- 
pended on ) but if only a few* succeed, they will be acceptable 
for early drawing in May, 

11 Pease, 

When the weather is open, let a compartment of good mel- 
low ground in a w arm situation be got ready foi some more 
pease, to succeed the former sowings 5 or, w here none was 
Fowed before, this is a proper season to sow a principal first 
crop. 

Let the ground be regularly digged a common spade deep, 
and leave the surface even ; then draw some drills two feet and 
a half or a yard distant, or three feet and a half asunder, if 
intended to allow them sticks, and scatter the pease therein 
pretty thick, and cover them over an inch, or about au inch and 
a half deep with earth. 

The hotspur peaae are still the proper est to be sown at this 
season for ahy general crop, and you may sow them any time 
this month, when the weather is mild *, bat to succeed these 
sown the former month, the middle of this month, the proper 
season for that work, or may sow some at the begraningr, and 
mom towards the latter end: of the mouth, for. tf^^eater 
chanA of success ; apd mwralso, about the middle tor 'tetter 
end of this month, sow ’tfp first crop of marrow fat pease 
in drills three feet and a hpk asunder, 

Jf you have any pease a little advanced above ground, yon 
should draw some earth lightly to their stems, to protect them 
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from froit and' obld dating wirnds, ami to improve their 
grow th. * ' 

Let this be done in a dry miM daV, aod let the earth be 
bioken fine before yoo drew it to the plants. 

Beam. 

About the beginning or towards the middle of this month, 
prepare also some ground, in h sheltered situation, for a suc- 
cessional crop of sin til and Diddling beans. 

It yon have not planted anv b< foie, let some be planted the 
beginning oi this month , Im* if they are to succeed the former 
plantation, the middle ot the month will be time enough ; or 
it will effect a tegular succession, if a few are planted both at 
the beginning and towards ibe Litter end of the month. 

Let some of the mazagau beans be planted now for a fall 
crop) also a good crop of loug-pods and broad Spanish beaus 
for a general supply ; the inazagans will come in earlier, and 
tli'* others will succeed them ugulatly. 

These beans should be planted in rows, about two or three 
inches distant in the low, and about half that in depth, the small 
beans ; the others not less than three inches apart ; and let the 
rows be two feet and a halt asunder, and plant the beans about 
two inches deep in the ground.— See October and No vern- 
ier, be. 

If you have beans up, let care be taken to guard them from 
frost, by drawing earth up to their slcms as they advance in 
height ; observing to do it iu open weather and a dry mild 
day, and when the surface of the earth is also tolerably dry. 

About the middle of tfiis mouth vou may plant some large 
beaus, such as the Sandwich, Windsor, and Toker beaus; 
they will come in at a right time to succeed the smaller and 
middling-sized beans which were planted {he beginning or middle 
of the month. 

These large beans must be planted in rows three feet asun- 
der, at three or four inches distant from each other in the 
rows, and only abont two inches deep, at this season. 

If any small bean9 are sown thick for transplanting, defend 
thernjjR frosty weather : and some may now be sown for the 
•ame pur|>ose. — See October and November. 

Take advantage of the first dry *hd mild day to earth up 
the celery that requires it j and see that the plants are tolerably 
dry before yoo begin earthing. * 
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Break (be earth aipajUL *m} tet it k* Jaid op to the plants 
with care, not to br&k fp leave* ottoaty the hearts. 

Observe, if possible, td earth op the plants within four or 
five inches of their tens, to guard them from the frost and to 
blgach them a gpodjbngth 

If severe&Qstgr weather sets in, it will be proper to «>ver 
some of yofr best celery plants fitt present use with somelbng 
litter, such As pea- straw, fern, or the like. 

This wiH protect the plants fiom frost, and will prevent the 
ground from being frozen ; then you can take up the plants 
without difficulty, when they are wanted for the kitchen 3 or, 
at the approach of rigorous weather, may dig up a quantity, 
and carry it into some coveied shed, or dry cellar, or any con- 
venient apaitment 3 and laid in ^aith, band, or covered with 
*>ng litter, they will be reAdy for use. 

Endive . 

If the weather is mild and dry, you may continue to tie up 
some of the largest endive plants, to blanch them. 

This should be done when the leaves of the plants arc quite 
dry, otherwise they will lot in the hemt. The leases should 
be gathered up evenly in the hand, and then tied together a 
little above the middle of the plant. 

But if the weather is ^ cry wet or frosty, these plants bo tied 
up being very apt to rot in the heart, may take the oppoitunity 
of the first div and mild day to draw up some of the finest 
plants, and managed as duected in the last month, planting or 
placing them into the side of a ridge of earth, either in a dry 
shed, or in frames 5 by which practice you may always blanch 
enough the supply of a family. — See November and 
January . 


Cardoons. 

Barth up cardoons finally, if not done last month, to blanch 
or w hiten them of a proper length, and to preserve them from 
frost 

TI11& work should be done the beginning of the month, Jf the 
weather is mild and dry, observing to tie their leaves evenly 
together with hay bands 3 then let the earth be well bAefaen 
and laid round each plant w 1 a 

Tbe$g plants should now he earthed up tolerably high tow- 
ards their tops, if possible 3 and in severe weather some dry 
fitter gwy be laid up round the best plants, which will keep the 
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frost out ; or sofae of Albert plantAjuty be laid- dtfim' bori- 
•on tally, to be more cowhiattly co^red. 

Artichokes. 

Where the artichokes were not landed op the last month, 
thaUrork should be done, if possible, the beginning of thi* j 
or lit some litter be laid ove^ them* 

First cot off the large leaves close to the surface of the ground, 
and clear them away $ then let the earth be ridged up regularly 
aver the rows of the plants in the manner mentioned in last 
month. 

But if the ground is frozen hard, so that you cannot dig 
between, or that you have not time to earth them, and having 
Cut away the large leaves, as above, let some mulcliy dry litter 
be laid close about all the plants, separately, to protect them 
from the effects of the frost , and if the frost sets in rigorous, 
draw the litter quite over their tops ; being sure to remove it 
Ivhcn the frost breaks. 


Mushrooms . 

Now take good care of the mushroom-beds, to defend them 
effectually from frost and wet, by continuing a good covering 
of clean dry straw constantly o\er the beds, not less than a 
foot in thickness ; and generally over the straw covering spread 
some large garden mats, which will throw' the falling wet off 
more quickly and effectual, as well as prove a greater security 
against frost or very cold weather. 

After heavy rains or snow, let the beds be examined $ and 
if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet straw be 
directly removed, and some dry applied in its plane. — See 
September. 

Hot- Beds to force Asparagus. 

Make a hot-bed to plant asparagus where it is required early, 
for winter and early Bpring supply. 

Prepare a quantity of fresh horse stable dung for that pur- 
pose, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days before 
you make the bed \ in that time it will be in right order. 

With this prepared dung make the hot-bed three feet and 
a half high, and two or three inches wider than the frame on 
every side ; when the bed is made, level the top, and put on 
the earth j but you are not, as yet, to put on the frame till the 
fiolent heat subsides. 

The earth must be laid an equal depth all over the 
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bed, vfomtfix incM^ttk o* etery m ahd the surface made 
perfectly even, banlcSb^m aoU round the outside 
to keep #p4he eanfy Whe&dns it done, ami having previ* 
ouaty^yrod||» o d the, proper asparagjip plants m th4Sg years old, 
to twe anad&at of stworal hundrea w each thrde^ight frame 
(nee frtbrm*ry ), they are to be immediately planted cld|fe to 
each other upon the surface of the earth ; for in the culture of 
forced asparagus should both plant very close, and take imme- 
diate advantage of planting the bed, whereby to have its 
whole heat from the beginning. 

First, at one end of the bed let a small ridge of earth bo 
raised crossways upon the surface, about four or five inches 
high ; this done, get the roots, and begin to place them either 
entirely on the surface, or* making small openings; the lower 
ends of the roots may be introduced two or three inches, 
though they are more commonly placed wholly on the top of 
the earth, for the fear of their having too much heat below at 
firs!, and that they may be more conveniently placed si close 
as possible ; observing to place the first course of plants very 
close together, against the above little ridge of earth, adding 
some earth to the bottom part of each course or layer of roots ; 
and so proceed, laying or placing them one against another, as 
close as ydu possibly can put them, from one end to the other 
of the bed, with the crowns upright, all of an equal height : do 
not, however, place the plants quite out to the full extent of 
the bed, but leave about the breadth of two or three inches all 
the way on each side and end, in order that there may be 
room to bank up some more earth also against the ontside roots. 

Having placed the plants, let some moist earth be banked 
up agjftst the outside roots on each side of the bed, as just 
above hinted. 

Then having in readiness at hand a quantity of good mellow 
light earth, with which the crowns of tfie roots are to be cover- 
ed : observing to luy the earth equally all over them about two 
inches thick, which concludes the work for the present. The 
bed is to remain in this manner until the asparagus begins to 
appear through the covering of earth 5 then lay on another 
parcel of earth the depth of three or tour inches j so tlt$t, in 
the whole, there may be the depth of at lea£t five or six Inches 
qf earth over the crowns of the roots. 

When tills U done, then $r£pare A 4 oput on the frames ana 
glasses •, or if a strong extensive bed ot great heat, delay pat- 
ting on the frames and glasses finally, till the buds begin to ap- 
pear through the second stratum or earth. 
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For as the be*, if of JftjMbowe ffi lwpmm, continimM^nsI- 
derable time of a BtronglSefc*# the fttnicj, &c. are pat on too 
•oon, would draw the hegfc t»'C*4auger acorchiug dr steam 
scalding the roote* Imt if (tlltf WD8 or snow shojili hefrpe*, 
may either* pet on the frame, w throw some straw Jitta^df 
genipn-mata thickly over the top ooesaionally, 4 u 

mi, in the above case, beware y m put on the above last 
parcel of earth, first fixeome thick straw-bands rcmnd the up* 
per part of the bad, to tecuie the earth from slipping down, 
and which also serves for the frame to rest upon. This is to 
ha done in the following manner 5 let some bands of straw be 
made about three inches thick, and get some small wooden pegs 
or short slicks, sharpened at one end ; with these the straw* 
land is to be pegged down round the top of the bed, dose 
along the edge, on both sides and each end ; then add the ad* 
ditional supply of earth above-mentioned even with the top of 
the wreathing or st*aw-band, and when this is done, if but a 
moderate heat in the bed, may put on the frames, &c. ; and in 
which add finally about two inches of more earth upon the for- 
mer ; or, if a bed of considerable substance and extent, of u 
continuing strong heat, it may remain unfiamed till the aspa- 
ragus buds am nearly advancing again towards the surface, 
then put on the frames finally, resting the bottom part upon 
the top of the straw-band wreathing 5 and then adding a little 
more earth upon the other, as above intimated, directly put on 
the glasses. 

Observe, that during the time the bed is without the frames, 
if there should happen to fie heavy rains or great snow, the 
bed at such times must fie defended by a good thick covering 
of straw or mats 5 or otherwise put on the frame and lights, at 
before intimated at the first approach of such weather. 

* The next thing to be observed is, that when the heat of the 
bed begins to define, H must be renewed by applying a lining 
of new horse dung to its Aides j nor must you foiget to cover 
the glasses every night with mats, or long litter j bnt this 
Should be particularly observed when the plants begin to appear. 
But for some further particulars in the general management, 
see Kitchen Garden for February . 

The bed will bagin to produce abundantly in aboqt a mouth, 
or five or six weeiS, when the asparagus shoots will rise very 
thick all over the bed 5 and for the method of gathering them 
see February. 

* 

4 K 
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TrencfA*# **d Pjfyiruj. 

Now Forward atMi^ppertanHles, the trending and digging 
all vseaatspaces ef ground hi the Idtoben^gtrden^ both for the 
fertilising Iftd improvement of the toil, and that the ground 
t&ay be ie^repHratton against the spring, when there will be 
much other business to be donO that could not be projferly 
performed before. * M 

Also tike the opportunity of dry or frosty weather, to wheel 
in dung from old hot-beds or dung-hills, for manure in such 
parts of the garden where most wanted: spread it regularly $ 
ind let it be digged in an equal depth, by tiding or trenching 
the ground one or two spades deep, as y©» see it necessary ; 
though it is more adviseable to dig the dung in only oae sp&ife 
deep, that the roots of the plants may sooner and more effec- 
tually receive the benefit thereof ; observing, that in the digging 
or trenching, it is essentially proper to lay the gijsmnd up in 
rough ridges longways each trench, to remain in that orjler till 
the time you want to plant or sow it ; which will mellow and 
enrich the ground greatly, in preparation for sowing and plan- 
ting with the necessary crops in the spring, and which will also 
greatly forward the spring business. 

Dunging will be necessary sometimes every year, for two or 
three seasons, in poor or exhausted ground, till it is properly 
enriched $ and also in good soils, an augment of dung, every 
other year, will be beneficial, or will be very necessary to all 
compartments once in two or three years at farthest ; but in 
this every one will be regulated according to the supply of duug 
(hat can be conveniently obtained, 

Thu ground should generally be digged, or trenched as above, 
one or two spades deep, as the depth of proper soil admits, 
and the different crops require ; the long-rooted esculents, 
such as carrots, parsneps, &c. require the soil to be broken up 
sotoe considerable depth, to admit of their perpendicular growth ; 
besides, by deep digging at least one fall spade or occasionally 
two spades deep or more, it improves, and in a manner renews 
the soil, by turning the top down, and the bottom to the surface 
and the crops grow more freely. , , 

For the methods to be observed in the operation of trench- 
ing and ridging up the greeds as above advised. Bee also Oo* 
iober and November. * d * 



TI1E FRUIT^GARMN, 

Prune Apple and Pear Trees > 


Continue to prune apple and pear-trees against" trails and 
espaliers, any time this month. 

These trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of the 
frost doing them the least damage through means of pruning 
them. ' ' • 

The same role holds good now in pruning these trees, as 
Mentioned in November. 


Pmne Vines. 

Vines against walls, or in the vineyards, may now likewise 
be premed j and the same method is to be practised in pruning 
vines this month as in the last ) and as explained in January 
and February y &c. 

’ Pruning Wall- Trees. 

Wall trees of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and 
cherry-trees may also still be pruned ; and it may be done any 
time in this mouth, without danger of injuring the trees by the 
operation, even if the weather should be frosty. 

These trees nafct always have a general winter-pruning and 
nailing, both occasionally in the old and young wood j and the 
pruning and nailing of them may be forwarded now or in any 
of the winter months. Observe the same method of pruning 
all these sorts as in the two last months, and as explained in 
January and February, kc . and let every tree, according as 
it is piuued, be immediately nailed up in a neat and regular 

manner. , % 

Likewise any espalier trees of plums and cherries, &c. wiould 
also be forwarded in pruning, as above. 

Pruning (Standard Fruit- Trees . 

Now is the time to examine standard fruit-trees, eitherjm> 
the garden or in the orchard, in order to give any occasidVat 
priming, where necessary, ^auch M4 regulating thinning in any 
considerably crowded branches, and to cut out others of a very 
irregular or disorderly growth, and such as appear unfruitful 
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a iW ftfftoa % casual dqptytod or wn-out branches of dead 
wood. 

But aft standards, laving fnfl scope for their growth above 
to branch^t freely every day at sid^s and top, they do not, 
8ke wall *#d espalier trees, limited to certain bounds, require 
an annual pruning, but only occasionally ; and' that probably 
but a little once in several yeafs, just to regulate any very 
disorderly branches, which will sometimes be accessary let* or 
more ; and this, or any time in winter, is the proper season 
for giving any occasional pruning to all kinds of standards as 
may be required, 

Examining, therefore, any standards that discover a very 
disorderly growth, where the general branches in any particular 
trees stand considerably too close in a crowded confased irregu- 
larity, let come ot the most iriegular be cut out in a thinuiug 
manner j and where any main branches are cross* placed, or 
grow ramblingly across the others in an interfering disorderly 
extension, cut them clean out, or if in the above any branches 
discover an unprospeious growth, or worn-out barren state, 
cut them away, to give a laiger scope of room fot the moie 
regular expansion of the general fructiferous branches ; or also 
any extending in a rambling run-away disorder beyond all the 
ethers, together with long stragglers aqd under* hangers, should 
be ptruned to some regular order : and clear out any thickety 
growths in the middle of the head, and cot out all decayed 
wood. 

Let the smaller branches, towards the upper parts of the 
trees; be also examined 5 and where they are crowded, let some 
of these also be cut away. 

Thus let all kinds of standards always have the general prin- 
cipal branches kept moderately thin, and at somewhat orderly 
distances : and they will not fail to produce abundantly, and 
the fruit will always be large and handsome. 

New-planted Trees* 

Take care now of new-planted fruit trees, which were plan- 
ted in this* or the two last months, and let their roots be wel* 
secured from frost, but particularly these of the more valuable 
jk nd desireable kinds. 

^This mast be done by laying mulch, or some kind of dungy 
» Utter, on the surface of the ground about the trees ; aa<h let 
this be laid full as far, each way, as you think the rods ttr 
tend. ' # 

Support aH new-planted standard fruit-trees, wbdre wanting 
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with thkea; especially those with high stems ao4*t|}erab}y 
full heads, and that are in exposed situations, open to the power 
of winds. 

In doing this, observe, pfeviojwJy to tying them t<* the stakes, 
to twist a piece Of hay-band, or something similaf, round the 
ateoi of each tree, in The pnftehat is to be fastened to the stakes 
to prevent the bark from being galled or injured when the tree 
is socked by the winds ; and then let each be securely tied in 
an upright position to its respective stake of stakes, which 
should be driven firmly into the ground. 

Manmgement of Fruit-Tree Borders, 

Where any of the fruit-tree borders are poor, or of bad soil, 
or much exhausted, and want manuring, or in need of being 
revived with an augment of tresh earth, this is now a veiy good 
time to do that woik. 

For that purpose, get from a pasture common, or else- where, 
a quantity of good fresh earth, loamy, if conveniently attainable, 
the top spit ; or in w ? a»t of this, other substantial good soil, 
and some of the best thoroughly lotten dung j or in default of 
proper earth, apply a good coat of dung alone. 

Let these materials be laid equally upon the borders, in 
which the improvement is most wanted, which then let be 
regularly digged or trenched one good spade deep, working 
in the augment of fresh earth, or dung, &c. in a proper man- 
ner according to the width and depth of the said border ; and 
this dressing, to poor or much exhausted soils, will be of 
great service to the trees in general, as will be seen in A sum- 
mer or two after, in their growth and fruitful production $ and 
will be particularly beneficial to such trees as are » a weakly 
declining state. 

Or, borders of ordinary good soil may be continued in a 
fertile state by application of dung only, once in two or three 
years. 

In open weather, dig and prepare such borders, or other 
places, as are to be planted with fruit-trees j for this being a 
leisure time, that work can be done in a proper manner. 

In doing this work^et those rules be observed which are 
given in the two preceding months. 

If any of the wall-trees, 4c* appear of a weakly, declining, 
sickly state) open the earth about* the roots, but not to disturb 
them generally, and then apply a compost of frepb loamy soil, 
or other good earth, and some dry rotten dung, well incorpora- 
ted together, working it ftg i m m ediately about the principal 
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ro$t& and towards t bri* ext ftm parti j <it will g.eatly enliven 
the growth of the tress the foUooriog yw* 

Planting JFruitr Trees. 

Fruit-tree* of most sorts may still be removed and planted, 
provided the weather be open ; but if the weather be ft ‘sty 
that work must be deferred till another opportunity. 

Let the same methods of planting, distance, &c. be ob- 
served aft In the two last months, and in January aud Febru- 
ary, &c. 

Prune Gooseberries and Currant-Trees. 

Continue to prune goosebciry and currant-trees, where not 
done, both in the common standaid bushes and against walls, 
fltc. 

In those trees let the general branches be kept moderately 
thin at somewhat icgular distances, cutting out the iricguLr 
placed and superabundant shoots of the last summer, aud re- 
tain others of the same season that are well placed in pioper 
parts, in the older ad\ised in the former months ; and prune 
to oidor any brauehes that glow lamblinglv across the others, 
and such as glow' in a veiy straggling manner, or other disor- 
derly growth, either cutting them close or shortened, as it 
shall seem most pioper: let any very crowding branches be 
pruned thinninglv, to keep the heart or middle open $ especi- 
ally of the standard bushes, cutting out decayed, or any appar- 
ently unfruitful brandies, and dead wood. — See October and 
January . 

Likewise prune cuirant and gooseberry-tree* against wall*, 
&c. observing, in w hich, generally to hare the principal origi- 
nal branches advancing quite from the bottom, and the gene- 
ral expansion tiaiued cither moie or less horizontally or up- 
right, as room admits, three or four, to five or six inches asun- 
der ; and as they will now abound in many shoots of last 
hummer, cut oat the superabundant, the irregular, and any 
>ery extensive luxuriants ; but reserving occasional supplies 
of some best well placed moderate aide laterals, below and 
above in the most vacant spaces, and a ,, terminal one to the 
advancing branches, &c. $ or where any loDg, naked, unfruitful 
old wopd occurs, either cut it quite out, or pruned down to 
some good lateral young of a more fruitful nature $ and of the 
supply of young shoots now retained, those of much extension 
may be pruoMor shortened morq of less as required, others 
of moderate growth remain entire,, ft as may seem expedient 
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according to situation j^er ojehigW ,or room fot tramfftg, 
&c. and let the bran«j&$ v be.^tM wp regularly; the distance 
as above. — See January. ' , 

Let all sucker* from these Shrubs, both in stan- 

dards and against walls, % also entirely cleared stray. 

Plant ank propagate Ceosebeny and Currant-Trees . p 

Gooseberry and currant-trees may still be transplanted into 
places where they are wanting, any time in the tnontlv When 
open weather, planted about seveu or eight feet distance from 
one another in the row.— See October , November, January , 
and February, I^C* 

Plant also some white and red currants against walls or 
different aipects, for producing earlier, later and larger fruit ; 
or may also plant a few best early gooseberries in a south ex- 
posure. 

This is still a proper time to plant cuttings of gooseberries 
and currants, to raise a supply of young tiers ; the method of 
preparing and planting them is mentioned in October and the 
last month ; also in January and February , 

A T ofe.— Gooseberry and currant-trees may very easily be 
raised by suckers from the roots, of which these trees never 
fail to send up every year abundance, and will make handsome 
bushes, and will bear plenty of good fruit.-— Sec October and 
January, &c. 

Prune and Plant Raspberries. 

Prune raspberries, where it was not done hi October or last 
month : in pruning these, the same method is now to be observ- 
ed as in the last months. 

Now is also a very good time to plant raspberries, provided 
it be open weather j the manner of preparing these plants, 
and planting them, is also the same as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding planting months.— See also January and Ftbrugg^ 

Examine the Fruit in the Fruitery. 

Examine the fruit in the fiaitery now pretty often ; let them 
be looked over with good attention once every wedk or fort- 
night ; and let all such as are rotten, or beginning to decay, 
be removed j for if these were permitted to remain, they would 
taint the sound fruit near 

Continue constantly a good covering of clean jtraw, at least 
a foot thick, over the prii^pal keeping fruit $ and secure the 
window s of the fraU-rcftm^Siem the admission of wet ana frost. 



THE PLEASURE, OR FLOWER GARDEN, 


Take care now to protect the choice flower pthirts and roots 
from frost, great snows, and heavy rains ? all of which would 
damage many sorts of curious roots and plants ; observing the 
following general directions in the particular sorts* 


Care of Auriculas and C aruatioas. 

The choice kind of auricula plants in pots should now be 
occasionally defended in very wet weather, gffeat snows, and 
hard froits. 

If these plants are placed in frames, as was directed two 
months ago, let the glasses be kept constantly over them in 
bad weather ; or if they are in a bed aiched over with hoops, 
&c cover them occasionally w ith large thick mats, or canvass 
cloths 

Hut when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants be 
constantly uncovered. - See Januaty 

Or in default of frames or other covered shelters, place the 
pots, if not done, in a dry warm south border, &c.— See Oc/o- 
ber, November and January . 

The carnation layers of the curious sorts, which are in pots, 
should also have occasional protection from excessive tgin, 
snow, and severe ftosts; but these plants must have the free 
air constantly when the weather is open and not very wet. 

For notwithstanding these above plants, both of auriculas 
and carnations, aie hardy enough to stand the open weather, 
they, by occasional shelter, are preserved in a stronger sound 
state to flower in best perfection. 




Hyacinth*, Tulip-root *, Anemones, and Ranun - 
c uluses. 


To the beds wherein the fine hyacinth and tulip roots are 
planted, some occasional protection, when severe weather, 
would be of good advantage in preserving the roots more edfee* 
tually sound, or from material injury. 

On thtft occasion either oarer with a low awning of mat* 
&c. or provide some kind of dry long strawy litter, pease-straW 
fora, or jpuobdike $ and when t be front discovers to set in hard, 
lay a tolerable warm covering od^pf the surface of the beds? 



flower garden. 
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but when the weather if less severe, all coreriug must be re- 
moved. 

When any o t these plants* pf the more estimable curious 
kinds in beds, appear above ground, it would also be of mate- 
rial advantage to afford them some occasional covering with 
large thick jnats, &c. *8 above, in time of severe weather. — 
See January and February . 

likewise to the more curious and valuable ranunculuses and 
anemones, which are planted in beds, some protection when 
the frost is severe would be greatly beneficial, by covering the 
beds as above. — See January . 

Care of Seedling Plante. 

Small young tender seedling flower plants, or roots, also de- 
mand care at this generally unfavourable season. 

Such young tendcrish kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may 
now, if not done before, be protected somewhat by placing the 
pots, tubs, or boxes* in a warm border, or may also plunge 
them in the earth $ and in hard frost, long straw litter may be 
laid on the surface, and around the sides ; the same protection 
of covering may also be given to such as arc in beds. 

Protecting new-planted Shrub s and Tree t. 

New^planted shrubs and trees, of the more tender or choicer 
kinds, should have their roots well protected in hard frosty 
weather, by laying some dryish mulchy dung, or long dungy 
*it^er, a good thickness on the surface of the ground over 
the roots of each plant. 

This work is necessary to such of the more tender and curi- 
ous kinds of shrubs and trees as were planted in autumn, that 
it should not be omitted now, if it was in the last month. 

Pruning Shrubs , and dig between them . 

Now go over the flowering shrubs, and prune such as stand 
in need of that discipline j but let this be done in some regular 
manner, with a knife, and not with garden shears. 

In doing this, all the very strong long rambling shoots of the 
«nst summer’s growth, extending considerably beyond the gene- 
ral branches of the head, should either be cut close, or reduced 
t o some regularity j as also any main branches advancing in 
similar disorder, or of low straggling growth ; and cut out dead 
wood. . 

Generally observe in this occasional regulation, to prune is 
Midi order as to keep the gj^nts distinct and clear of one ano* 
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t her 5 j giving therefore attention wheu My branAes of different 
shrubs are extended confusedly together* to prune them within 
some orderly bounds, whereby to^continae them separately dis- 
tant, that every different plant jnay show more distinctly to 
view : though sometimes particular compartments ol| common 
shrubs are Emitted to rim in close growth, bott* to effect a 
variation in a thickety appearance, and for shade, shelter, 
blind, &c. s in which'very little pruning is required, exeejft to 
reduce any remarkably out-gfowing ramblers. 

Wheu the shrubs are pruned, let the ground in the open 
shrubberies be dug between the plants, and take-up alHuck- 

ers, and shorten straggling roots* , •) 

* 09 ° 

Propagating Shrubs by Suckers ffmnJQ* Roots. 

The suckers of such shrubs as you wouftfl wish to propagate 
may be taken up with roots, and planted in nursery-rows in 
any open compartment : they will make good plants in two 
years. 

The suckers of roses, lilacs, spirmas, and many other sorts, 
if taken up from the old plants in open weather, and planted 
out in rows, fifteen inches asunder, they will make handsome 
plants in one or two years time ; or some strong rose suckers 
in particular may be planted at once in borders, 8tc. to flower 
the ensuing summer. v 

Or rose suckers may be occasionally planted in a hedge or- 
der aloDg the front or back edge of a border, to be trained in 
a dwarf or low hedgfc to produce large supplies of flowers,^ for 
medical domestic occasions, or other purposes. 

Pigging ike Borders , fyc. and planting Flowers , Shrubs, and 
Trees . 

Now dig, in Open weather, the borders, beds, 8tc. in the 
flower garden, and the clnmps and other compartments in the 
shrubbery : also dig and prepare the ground where dtty new 
plantations of shrubs, trees, or plants are intended. 

And may still plant, if required, various hardy bulbous, and 
fibrous-rooted kinds of the flowering tribe, as in last month, in 
dry light soils. 

Likewise transplanting may still, in open weather, beuafllr- 
tinued among all the hardy kind of flowering shrttbs^aifta- 
mental ana forest trees : but particularly of Al^Ateiduous 
kinds. 

But if an$ of the more tender and i ct»rioui^m ts of trees ana 
shrubs are planted, it is adviseatrifi^o mulch the ground over 
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the roots, to ke#p out the frost, as advised in the preceding 
page.— See January, 

Roll GfaMs and Ctavel- Walks. 

In opeft dry* weather, let the ^principal grass-plats, walks, 
and lawns, 'be jjbled and rolled occasionally, as in November. 

Let tite gras^i- walks be alsp still kept very clean, in deceit 
order# wad roll them now and then, ih dry open weather. 

Preparing Compost. 

Break up end turn the heaps of coinpost for curious flowers 
in beds and pots, &c. blending the parts well together. 

This is a peeper time to bring in fresh soils and dung*;, 
wherewith to ng&enfw compost heaps $ for these should gene- 
rally be prepared several months before they are used for any 
purpose ; the principal compost, for choice flowers, being any 
light mellow earth, drift-sand, or sea-sand, &c. light sandy 
loam, and a small portion of dry rotten dung — all well blended 
together in a heap. 

The Care of Plants in Pots. 

Take good care now of all such shrubs as are in. pots, parti- 
cularly the more tender kinds to defend them in severe weather. 
That in order to protect the roots the better from frost, let 
the pots of shrubs in general, if not done before, be plunged 
into their rims in a dry, warm, sheltered compartment. 

And the more tender and curious kinds, such as any small 
arbutus, magnolias, cistui, African heaths, China arbor-vitae, 
&c. in pots, should be placed in deep frames, to have occasional 
shelter of covering in frosty weather. ^ 

Likewise the pots of herbaceous pereanial and biennial 
flowers, such as double rockets, double rose-campion, double 
scarlet lychnis, double swe^t-williams, double wall-flowers, 
aud double stocks, and other hardy perennial fibrous-rooted 
plants in pots,, or also pots of bulbous roots, where not moved 
to some place *>f shelter last month, should be done in 'the 
beginning of this : placing some principal sorts in frames, &c. 
either in a warm sheltered situation, or some plunged to their 
rims in a dry warm spot of ground, tojprevent the frpst enter- 
ing at the sides of the pots to hurt their roots $ a|§ in very 
hard froste it will be proper to lay some dry long litter lightly 
over the whole. 

But where there are any frames or glass-case room to spare, 
and the pots of some prin<g£«i! sorts of the above kinds of plants 
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placed therein, and defended occasion ahy with the glasses, 
%c. it will be of great advantages 

Prune Forest* Trees. 

It is now a proper time to prime all sorts of forest end orna< 
mental trees where necessary, observing to trios op all large 
side shoots and boughs (from the stem, and Ibw struggling 
under-branches of the head, or to cat or reduce any vefylfis&r- 
derly rambler above $ but which occasional primings are more 
generally eligible in the deciduous kinds than evergreens at 
this season $ and in which it may be performed in frosty 
weather, when little other business can be d£ne. 

y * 

Plant and plash Hedge*. ^ ■ * 

This is a proper time to plant any sorts of hedjgft* of the 
deciduous kinds : particularly such as hawthorn, beech, elm, 
horn-beam, privet, elder, berberry, black-thorn, Or sloe ; pro- 
cure young sets of two or three years’ growth ; prune the long 
tops to equal regularity, and trim long straggling roots ; then 
plant them either in a single row, or double for a strong out- 
ward hedge, six or eight inches apart in the rows. 

May also plant aider, willow, and poplar hedges, in moist, 
marshy, or watery places, or where required $ either by root- 
ed young plants, or small or large cuttings of the shoots and 
branches. 

Hedges for outward fences are commonly planted in the side 
Sr top of a raised bank, formed with a ditch on the outside ; 
the sets being inserted either slopingly into the side, or upright 
on the top of the bank ; but internal garden hedges are planted 
on level ground. 

Where fence-hedges are grown up tail, rude, and naked at 
bottom, they may now be plashed, or laid down to render them 
thick, in every part, performed by gashing the lower parts of 
the larger stems, &c. to admit of bending down in the requisite 
position, conformably with the smaller branches ; laying them 
down accordingly horizontally between other stems left erect 
for growing stakes, cat even at top, three, four, or five feet 
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THE NWESERY, 


Continue in open weather to dig the ground between the 
rows of continuing young trees and shrubs ; and as you pro- 
ceed in the digging, let all the weeds on the surface be buried 
properly to toe bottom. 

New Planted Trees. 

Continue the the more curious and tender kinds <k 

new-planted young tn?fes • where they were not mulched in 
NoverabeF^Jet some now be laid between the rows, and dose 
up to the bottom of thek stems, to protect the roots from be- 
ing hurt by severe frost. 

Let the stems pi new-planted tall trees be now properly 
supported with stakes, where it may appear necessary in some 
particular sort9, more especially in situations exposed to the 
power of tempestuous winds. 

Seedling Trees . 

Take care also of the tender seedling exotics ; they, while 
young, require some shelter in severe weather. 

Let these be now protected in hard frosts by covering them 
in the manner directed last month, but being careful not to 
omit uncovering them in open mild weather. 

The beds of tree seeds, berries, and acorns, which were 
sown in October, or the beginning of last month, wbnld be 
greatly benefited if in rigorous frosty weather they could be 
covered with pease-straw, fern, or other dry long litter. 

This should be practised Wore the frost has far penetrated 
into the ground ; but in particular to the beds of acorns, for 
these very soon shoot after committed to the ground, and the 
frost would very much affect them. 

Trenching , digging , and manuring. 

Forward the trenching of such pieces of ground as are to be 
planted with young nursery trees, shrubs, &c. in the spring. 

In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges $ the frost 
will thus have more power to mellow, and rain less opportunity 
to over-wet it ; for the ridges will not detain wet like ground 
laid perfectly flat. 
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Carry dung also to such vacant compartments as want it, 
and spread it of an equal thickness over the snrfaoe of the 
ground, and digged in regnlaHy, a moderate spade deep. 

Propagate Trees and Shrubs* 

Yon may still continue to make layer*, and. plant cuttings of 
hardy tree* and shrubs, and transplant sucker* 5 and for the 
method of treating each, see the two preceding months, and 
January and February 

y 

Protect young Trees and Plants in Pots and Beds, 

Give protection to young, more tender^ and carious trees, 
shrubs, and plants, in frosty weather. 

Any in pots may be placed either iq frames to have shelter 
with the glasses, &c. or under an awning to be fpovered with 
mats j or all other more hardy kinds In pots should be plung- 
ed in the ground in a dry sheltered situation, if not done last 
month. 

Or, likewise, any of the more curious or tender young ever- 
green and other exotic in beds should have some occasional 
protection in very severe weather, either by defending the bed 
with frames, &c. or an awning placed across, and covered with 
mats and long litter $ or, in want of the above, some light 
•nbfttance of straw litter; or, pease-hanm, spread over the 
bods. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


Continu* to take advantage of every fine day, when the wea- 
ther is <open, to admit fresh air to the plants in the green- 
house : for this, notwithstanding the generally unfavourable tem- 
perature of the weather at this season, is a very necessary ar- 
ticle for the benefit of the plants in general. If they are kept 
too dose, it will not only, in some degree, tenderise and weak- 
en the plants, but also occasion the leaves of some kinds to 
change of a yellowish sickly colour, and be frequently dropping- 
Therefore every day, when the weathftr is mild, and the wind 
not sharp, let the windowr be opened about nine or ten o'clock 
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;n the morning, and shutagain about three or four in £he af- 
ternoon, or sooner, if the^air, becfli»es too cold. 

But never omit giving a large share of fresh air every sunny 
day in mild weather. 

. Or occasionally, in giving air in mild weather, if the wind 
blows rather sharply towards the front of the green-house, 
should only draw down some of the top sashes a little way, so 
as the wind cannot enter below immediately upon the plants* 

Note . — It will not at this season be proper to allow? the 
green-honse any fresh air in foggy or very wet days $ at s^li 
times let the house bp kept quite close. 

In severe frost Ihe windows must never be open. 

In continued severe frosty weather, great care must be 
takeu to secure the door and windows of the green-house in 
snch a manner as the frost caunot enter that way to effect the 
plants. 

Therefore in the time of very rigorous frost, the window- 
shutters, if any, must be shut dose every night 5 and for the 
greater security, it will also be proper to nail up mats against 
all the shutters ; or in default of shutters, apply an eligible 
defence of large thick mats against all the glasses, above and 
below, especially of nights ; or also occasionally in the day 
time, when continued severe weather, and no sun. 

Likewise, when the frost happens to be very severe, it will, 
for the better protection of the plants, be adviseable to make 
a moderate fire if there is the accommodation of flues, which 
are very necessary m every good green-house, both as an occa- 
sional defence against the rigors of frost, and to expel great 
damps in foggy and very wet weather : but in defect of fines, 
in hard frosts, make a moderate fire in some convenient uten- 
sil, and place it within the green-honse, towards the front, 
observing to move some of the plants a little away, if too near 
where the fire is placed ; or in green-houses not furnished with 
flues, a Buzaglo stove, in which to make moderate fires, in 
frosty weather, would prove beneficial— as this kind of cast- 
iron stove, being placed in a proper situation, towards the 
front, about the middle way of the house, diffuses an extensive 
warmth in the internal air : though where proper fire flues are 
constructed internally along the front, and continued all round, 
they are greatly preferable for this occasion. 

But as these fires jn either method are only particularly ne- 
cessary in the green-house in sharp frosty weather, they should 
be con timed accordingly eve?y night and morning, and some- 
times all day when the frost is excessive : but always wl oliy 
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discontinued in moderate open weather ; or only made occa- 
sionally in very foggy weather ; and after great thaws, to ex- 
pel the damps,— See January. 

Watering Green- house Plants, ' 

Water mpt now and then be givenfo the plants in the green- 
house, for most of the woody kinds will require that assistance 
at 4pe times. 

But in watering these plants make it always a role at this 
season to give only a very moderate quantity to each pot or 
tub at a time ; for if they are once over-watered at this season 
of the year, so as to render the earth Very wet, it will remain so 
for a long time, and most assuredly occasion the plants to drop 
their leaves, especially the orange and lemon-trees, and totally 
destroy some of the more tender kinds. 

For that reason let particular care be taken in watering, to 
do it with moderation, and to give the watei 1 only to such pots 
and tubs as are in want of that article. 

The aloes and other succulent plants must now be very 
sdldom and also very sparingly watered ; for much moisture at 
this season would rot these kind of plants.— Sets January and 
February. 


Keeping, the Plants clean. 

The green-home plants in general should now be kept per- 
fectly clear from decayed leaves, and any contracted foulness, 
for this is necessary to preserve their health as well as beauty. 

Therefore, as soon as any such leaves appear upon the 
plants, let them immediately be removed : and also cot out 
any decayed shoots and dead wood that may from 4 time -to 
time appear ; likewise where any plants have contracted con- 
siderable lisulnesi of dust, &c. it should be cleaned off as well 
as possible, clearing away also all deaa leaves which drop 
from the plants. 
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Care of the fruiting Pines , and other Plants in tht 
Hot- house. 

Continue great attention at this season to the fruiting pines, 
and all the other tender exotics in the hot-house, to support a 
good fire-heat eyery night, and cold mornings, and give occasi- 
onal waterings, and fresh air, as explained below j and as to 
the bark-bed heat, it being renewed in October, will most 
probably be still in a good temperature, and which is now 
equally necessary as the heat by fire ; both of which being 
essentially eligible, in conjunction, at this season. 

Every evening, about three, four, or five o’clock, according 
1o the temperature of the weather, continue to make the hot- 
house fires ; observing, as said last month, never to make the 
fire too strong, so as to render the heat of the wall of the flues 
any-wise violent, for that would prove of bad consequence to 
the pines and other plants. 

You are likewise now to observe, as advised last month, that 
in very cold weather the hot house fires must be continued also 
in the morning ; and in severe frosts, and but little or no sun, 
they must be supported all the day long. 

The person who attends the fires should always, the last thing 
before he goes to bed, examine them, and add more fuel if 
wanted, sufficient to support a proper degree of internal heat till 
morning, — the most preferable fuel for this occasion, in the 
hot-bousc fires, is coals or cinders, because of the regularity 
and duration of their heat $ yet wood, turf, or peat will do, in 
default of coals, but require more attendance to regulate and 
augment the fire. 

The bark-bed heat is also at this time most essential $ but 
if this was renewed in October, or beginning of November, 
with a full supply of fresh tan, it will probably be still in a 
proper state of heat : if, however, towards the end of this 
month, that is considerably decreased, let it be revived by fork- 
ing up the bark, as directed in January . 

At this season, in severe frosts it wonld be proper to cover 
the lights of the hot-house every evening, especially to remain 
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Hllzpprning, either with slwttefif or large thick garden -mats, 
more effectualy to repel the frost When excessive or also 
to con tin oe the covering occasionally in the day in very rigorous 
weather, when cloudy and nd sUn ; tb<i%h shatters, &c. are 
not now oommonly used ; but supp0r!i8| a proper degree of 
fire heat internally, sufficient to resist the entrance of frost, and 
giving occasional, covering as above : — formerly large thick 
painted canvas cloths, or strong mats made to rafl np and let 
down by pullles and lines, on long poles extending the length 
of the hot-house, were used for night coveting > but sometimes 
an inconvenience attended this sort of cov&jfing, both in being 
frozen immoveable, and in stormy we&i&er, by the wind 
raising and dashing the canvas, &c. against ^the glasses, and 
breaking them. 

Succession Pines. 

The succession pine plants in the pit or succession-house 
should have the same care taken of them as directed above ; 
the management of these and the fruiting plants is the same, 
only observing, to make the fires in general rather more mo- 
derate, or as regular as possible, which, if not observed, 
may force them into a fruiting state at an improper time ; to 
prevent which, the greatest care should be taken, until they 
have acquired such a proper degree of growth as to be able to 
produce handsome si seed frnit, which they are not capable 
of until they pre two years old $ at which age, they in October 
should be placed in a fruiting house, or such stove department 
wherein it is intended they shall produce their fruit. 

Watering and giving Air. 

The pines and other plants in the hot-house will still require 
to be now and then watered. 

But in watering them, especially the pines, take care to do 
it moderately* and not oftener at this season than about once a 
week or fortnight. 

When there happens to come a fine sunny calm day, it will 
be proper to admit some fresh air into the hot-house, by slid- 
ing some of the glasses a little way open, from ten or eleven to 
two o’clock ; but be sure to shut them again in due time, and 
especially if the weather alters to cloudy or shaiply cold. 

Young Pine Plant*. 

Those young pine plants, w ich are plunged in duhg or bark- 
beds, made detatched from the stove departments, must have ,a 
tery carcfu. attendance at this season ; the heat of the Ued 
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most be duly kept up by applying a iininpof new horse 
dung to the aides, as often as the bed decreases much in itV 
heat. 

The glasses also ipast be covered, every night, and in aH bad 
weather, with mats o^j^raw; and some straw or other dry 
litter should likewise be laid dose rotund about the outside of 
the frame. 


Ear ly Kidney- Beans in the Hot- House. 

Some time in this month yon may plant some early dwarf 
kidney-beans in pots or in boxes, and place them in the Hot- 
house, upon the top of the bark-bed wall or flues, &c*by 
which means your Will have a chance of asmaj^tady produce ; 
as they seldbm yield considerably from this season of planting. 
— See January and February. 

Early Cucumber ' in the Hot-Houso. 

You may likewise sow some encumber seed iti pots, and 
plunge them into the bark bed in the hot-house, and the 
plants may be trans planted into other pots or in boxes placed 
near the glasses j this may be done for a trial, which, if they 
succeed, will come in at a very early season. 

I have observed that cucumber plants succeed rather best in 
the hot-house, when placed moderately near the top sloping 
glasses ; having the pots or boxes containing the seed or plants 
placed upon a suspended or bracketed shelf, &c. within about 
eighteen inches or two feet of the inclined sashes, towards the 
higher part of the fixed upper-tier of lights, nearly over the 
back alley, or flue, not to shade or annoy the plants below. 

But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the pots or boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in 
Januaiy. 

Mint and Small Salad . 

in the hot-house may also introduce pots of mint roots, 
small salad seeds, when required, as forward as possible on 
any particular occasion at this season, as they will very soon 
com* up proper to gather. 

Early Roses , #c. in the Hot-house. 

You may likewise, in this or next month, pace pots of rose** 
trees in the hot-house-, and also honeysuckles and such other 
small' flowering shrubs as you desire, by wav of cariosity, to 
blow early. — See January and February 
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T Fits of pififeRt carnations, of any other such like I in# of 
iowewj, way aim be placed in the hot-hotffte towards the latter 
end of this month to prodace some earJ^/flowers. 

Early i bulbous and tuberous FlotoOffin the pot-house. 

Likewise may introduce pots or boxes planted with spring 
blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted dowers in the hot-hpase, 
for an early bloom. 

For this porpbse may hare the dwarf early tqlips, any sorts 
ofsbyacinths, polyanthus-narcissus, common narcissus, jonquils, 
bulbous iris, fritillarias, spring crocus, and any other of the 
spring and eatfy Summer flowering buib*$ likewise anemones 
and ranmUM^it^bc. : plant them in pots 6f light earth, an inch 
or two deep, kira place them any where in the hot-house, give 
Very bioderate Waterings, and they will blow agreeably at an 
early season. 

Or any sort of bulbous roots in water glasses, being placed 
in the hot-honsa, will dower very agreeably in tolerable good 
perfection in winter, and early in the spring. 

Vines in the Hot- house and Vineries , fyc. 


Grape vines planted along the outside of the front of the 
hot-house, and the stem or main shoot of each being left of 
some considerable length, and each conducted through a hole 
in front, into the hot-house, nearly close above the front, flue^; 
or introduced close to the bottom and trained tip between the 
said flue and the front work, by which the stem is also defended 
from the weather : and in either method, the branches, &c. be- 
ing trained up the inside and under the sloping glasses they 
will bear fine early grapes with but very little trouble. 

They will not only require an annual pruning early in win- 
ter, and summer dressing, to regulate the shoots of the year : 
each performed nearly as directed for the vines in the open 
ground ; observing at this time, it is proper, in these vines, to 
protect the outside stem, where open to the weather, by wrap- 
ping them round closely with hay or straw-bands, jkc. 

, Butin vineries, or forcing fruit-houses, the vines are, most 
generally planted within, in the borders behind and ip \Jront, 
and trained as above intimated. 

Or pots of immediate bearing pines may be introduced into 
the hot houses or vineries, &c. any time this or up xt mouth 
|o produce early grapes the eusuing season. 


Early Strawberries tn the Hot-house. 

Towards the end of this month may begin to introtftiee so»* 
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pots of scarlet and Alpine strawberries into the hot-how for 
#ht first early prodnctisfo. — See January . 

Preparing for forcing Fruit- Trees in Hot-walk, 4*c. 

In this month you 10 $ begin to prepare for forcing fruit- 
trees in hot walls, vineries, cberry-&euses, and other forcing 
departments by fire, or bark-bed hopk, &c. or both to produce 
early fruit j and the sorts of treks for this purpose are 
peaches, nectarines, aj^icoti, cherries, vines, figs, plums, and 
occasionally gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and also straw- 
berry plants. 

Observing th« trees of all the above sorts may now be plant- 
ed if not done before, in the borders of the forcing depart- 
ments, and some also in pots, to remove therein occasionally ; 
and for which purpose have ready trained trees, that are arrived 
to a bearing state, which may be obtained in great perfection 
in most of the public nurseries 3 and if removed and planted 
with balls either from the full ground or large pots, it will be 
the greater advantage, especially if any are particularly want- 
ed for forcing the same year : but, in the general part, it is 
most eligible, previously to forcing, to allow the trees to have 
at least a year's growth after planting for this occasion ; and 
generally plant a principal supply of wall-trees against the back 
wall, and some against the upright front glasses, ten feet asun- 
der 3 or sometimes, if the width and convenience of the place 
admits, may plant a row of low dwarf trees lengthways, either 
behind or in front of the bark-pit where any, or if none, plant- 
ed along the middle 3 having, for the whole, a trcillis of slight 
thin railing, &c. erected, on which to train the branches of the 
trees in regular order ; and those in front have the 
branches trained up under and parallel to the top or inclin- 
ed glases, at six or eight inches distance therefrom 3 and may 
plant also some in some small headed standards, both in 
dwarfs and half and full standard trees, especially dukc- 
cherries. 

Towards the end of this month, put on all the glasses of 
these forcing departments, to defend the trees from the wea- 
ther, preparatory to forcing, which may be commenced the 
beginning, middle, or latter end of January, by making fires in 
the different forcing places 3 or where there is a pit within, 
for a bark-bed or dung hot- bed, or a bed made with hot 
dung below and tan bark above, make the said beds therein 
frocordingly, 

Soa&etiines pears are also forced of some best early summer 
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inds, such particularly as the jargonelle, and sometimes the 
greetf chasseas 5 the trees of which having been planted and 
trained against a south wall some years, and arrived to a pro- 
per b^atfag.state, and then glass framf^#ork erected to Inclose 
the trees, and furnished with internal Sues ranged along the 
front or middle for fire beat, and sometimes with a pit for a 
bark*bed, or dung-heat, a% above, extending along the middle 
space within j and which forcing frame is%orked by the fire 
or bark-bed heat, &c. or both occasionally j and by which 
have seen very fine jargonelles early in June, two months before 
their natural season (beginning and middle of August.) 

Having thus far concluded the general horticultural direction 
in the different practical branches for the twelve months in the 
year, with numerous very considerable improvements in every 
department, according to the modem system and most success* 
ful general methods in practice, as much as the limited pages 
of this book would sufficiently admit, shall next proceed to the 
General Lists, exceedingly much irnproved> of the numerous 
cultivated plants, trees, shrubs, flowers, fruits, See. of the Brit- 
ish Gardens and Plantations, arranged under several different 
heads, according to their nature of growth, temperature, and 
respective uses, in the several garden districts, as in the fore 
going directions. 



GENERAL CATALOGUE. 


ARRANGEMENTS 

OF THE 

Plante anti arms; 


Complete general Lists and Explanations of the different tribe# 
and numerous species and varieties of Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Flowers, and Fruits, both natives and exotics, comprised in 
this work, and of most others proper for cultivation in the 
British Gardens, Plantations, and Nurseries, Green- 
Houses, Hot-House*, Hot-Beds, &c. arranged under differ- 
ent classes or divisions, according to their respective uses in 
the Several garden departments, and their different nature# 
of growth, as herbaceous and woody, hardy and tender, &c. 
in the following order : — 


List of the Kitchen Garden Esculent Plants 
and Herbs . 


Comprising the various different species, and their respective 
principal varieties proper for general culture 5 consisting of 
Annual or one year’s plants. Biennials or two years' plants, 
and of Perennials or plants of several years' duration by the 
root, and some both in root and top j but the Annuals and 
Biennials are considerably the most numerous, and must be 
raised every year from seed, and some several times in that 
period, to continue a regular succession, as intimated of the 
particular sorts in the following general List : and the Peren* 
nials are raised some also by seed, and others by suckers, off-sets, 
slips, cutting, &c. as is also hinted in the general List afore* 
said, under the respective names of the different species, 
&c. raised by one or other of these methods and being 
once raised, they continue many years by the root, Ac. as 
before intimated. 



000 ARRANGEMENTS OF TflE KITCHEN CARDS*. 

As t fcii Kitchen-Garden may generally be considerd as the prin- 
cipal, or at least the moat profitably uaWul district of the 
horticultural departments, in it's sumerous productions, 
wholly of the different sorts of esculent vegetables, essential 
articles of food beneficially important in domestic economy, 
have judged it expedient to give not only a general List of 
the different species, and their respective varieties of the 
Kitchen-Garden Plants, bat also short descriptive intima- 
tions of the nature and growth of the different softs. — as 
Annual, Biennial, Perennial, &c. peculiar properties for 
culinary and other family uses, methods and times of pro- 
pagating, sowing, planting, order of culture, and seasons of 
perfection ; which will convey some useful previous hints, 
preparatory to proceeding in the general cultivation $ refer* 
ing, however, to the general work of the different months 
for the full cultural particulars of the respective sorts. 

iVofe.— Observe that As the following List of the Kitchen* 
Garden Plants consists of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, 
as before intimated, have distinguished them accordingly j 
— the Annuals marked thus ||, Biennials*, and the Peren- 
nials f j and as some are Annual-Biennial, that is, such 
as when sowed early in the spring go to seed the same year, 
such as turnips, celery, endive, &c. but when sowed later in 
their respective seasons of spring, and early part of summer 
stand without running, attaining perfection the same year, 
and continue till the spring following, are marked ||* ; othei 
sorts, being some what Annual-Perennial, that although they 
continue Perennial, by root off-sets, yet reqnre fresh planting 
every year, as potatoes, Jerusalem-artiohokes, garlick, 
shallots, mushrooms, &c. arc marked ||f. 
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f ASPARAGUS, a bardy^Unt 
of the perennial nature of ma- 
ny years' duration Iw the 
root ; and of threat estimation 
for it's anmari predoww hu- 
morous young top shoot* aris- 
ing from the roots for use in 
April or May, and June or 
July; then permitted to run to 
stalks tilt October. 

Gravesend asparagus, large, 
Batteisca, 

Deptford. 

bud of each of which there are : 
Redtop'd, or of a reddish brown, 
generally close and plnmp. 
Green, 

But these several varieties differ 
principally in the first three 
Vy means of different soils, 
duations and culture, in be- 
lntf of larger, smaller* and 
closer plump growth ; always 
raised from seed sowed in the 
spring, once in several years 
for a single plantation ; and 
when the plants are one year 
old or two at most, must be 
transplanted into beds, in 
rows a foot asunder ; and when 
of three years’ transplanted 
growth will produce shoots of 
proper size for cutting ; and 
the same plants continue many 
years in good production, 
principally in May, June, Ac. 
m before observed j and may 
also be obtained in winter by 
forcing in hot-beds, by intro- 
ducing proper plants of two 
or three years' transplanted 
growth in the full ground, 
f Artichoke: a plant of the pe- 
rennial tribe, producing from 
the root annually it’s large 
squamose heads, in full growth 
in June or July, and August, 
till October or November, 
^comprising two varieties, viz. 
Slobe Artichoke ; large globluar 
reddish heads ; best for gene- 
ral culture. 


GARDEN PLANTS. fcOl 

Green oval, or French. 

Both sorts by young s (pokers. 
From the bottom itt the 
spring, planted in rpws fyur 
or five feet asitnder, will pro- 
duce heads the same year in 
autumn, and will continue by 
1M roots in several years' pro- 
duction, 

Jt Artichoke, Jerufahm ; a tube- 
rous-rooted perennial of tall 
growth, producing largo 
roundish, oblong, irregular, 
fleshy tubers iu the ground , 
the eatable parts ; In perfec- 
tion in autumn and winter till 
spring, to boil and eat with 
batter, Ac.; good and whole- 
some ; only one species which 
is of the heiianthus or sunflower 
tribe, called by the botanists 
helianthus tuberous, tuberous 
sunflower, commonly called 
Jerusalem artichoke. 

But the plant is of very dissimilar 
growth to that of a common 
artichoke, growing more like 
a tall snnflower, of wMch it is 
a species as aforesaid ; and 
which, though commonly 
called Jerusalem Artichoke is 
not a native of that part, but 
principally of America. 

Is r&ised by off-set tubers of the 
root, or rather cuttings of the 
large main tubers ; to be plant- 
ed eveiy year in the spring, in 
rows two or three feet asun- 
der, and three or four inches 
deep; and will be of full 
growth in the root to take up 
in October, November, Ac. 

* Alexanders a salad and cuhnarv 
herb of biennial growth, with 
stalky trifoliate leaves, not 
now in much request ; is 
sometimes used in salads and 
soups, Ac. when blanched a 
tittle by earthing up tike ce- 
lery ; raised by seed in spring 
and summer, cither in drill 
tows to remain, or transplant- 
ed fire or six inches apart fa 
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•hallow drills, fi fteen or 
dfrbteen inches asunder. „ 
AlgSka ; & plant of large tall 
growth, it's young tender 
’ shoots in spring and summer 
to candy «5cc. ; raised by seed 
sowed in spring or autumn, 
for transplanting in summer, 
two or three feet asunder. 

& 

f BALM, an aromatic family herb, 
one species, viz. 

Common balm. 

Propagated by parting the roots, 
nr off-set slips, spring and 
autumn ; planted six or eight 
inches apart. 

J Basil, a tender aromatic annual 
herb for salads and soups, &c. 
Dwarf or bush basil, 

Large sweet basil, 
liaised by seed in a hot-bed in 
spring, for planting into the 
full ground in May. 

| Bean , many varieties ; veiy 
Profitable to cultivate several 
full crops annually, for sum- 
mer and autumn productions, 
from June till September, or 
October. 

Early IWazagan, smallest and 
most ealy, 

Early Lisbon, small, 

Early long-podded smallish mid- 
. dlifcg, 

Large long-pod, good middling, 
Sword long-pod, of superior 
length of pod and size, 

Broad Spanish, middling large, 
Taker, moderately large. 
Sandwich, largish, 

Windzor broad bean, large, 
Kentish Windsor, larger, 

Taylor’s Windsor, largest, 

White blossom smallish middling, 
a great hearer, and fine sweet 
eating bean, 

Momford, middling site, 

Green nonpareil, smallish, 

Dwarf cluster or fan, being of 
very low growth and small 
port*, kt; 


Red Blossom, middling. 

All' by seed (the beam) in seve- 
ral different succcs&kwal sow- 
or plantings, or at least 
every month- from No- 
veihber, December, or Janu- 
ary, fee. till May, June, of 
July — See these- different 
mouths; but generally the 
principal crops are planted in 
Januaiy. February, March, 
April, all planted in rows two 
to three feet asunder, accor- 
ding to the smaller, middling 
and larger kinds ; mostly by 
dibble -planting, two to throe 
or four inches apart in the 
row, and two inches deep ; or 
smaller kinds, nr others occa- 
sionally planted in drills : — 
and generally all to remain 
where planted; or sometimes 
early crops, &c. are transplant- 
ed in young growth, of one, 
two, or three inches. — See 
November, JJecember, and Ja- 
nuary ; or any sorts will also 
succeed by transplanting, as 
may be occasionally required. 

* Bed ; useful culinary plants 
several varieties, some for 
their loot, and some for their 
leaves, viz. 

Red beet, for it’s root, of which 
there are, 

Long-rooted, 

$bort or turnip-rooted. 

The roots are large, deep-red, 
and fieshy, used for pick- 
ling, and boiled to slice in 
salads cold, or to eat alone 
with vinegar, Ac. raised by 
sowing every spring, in Fe- 
bruary or March, &c. to 
continue in fu^ growth all 
summer for autumn and win- 
ter; sowed either broadcast, 
or in drills a foot asunder ; all 
to remain where sow*d, and 
thinned ten or twelve inches 
distance. 

Green beet, 

White beet, 

Both these two kst for then 
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leaves to boil as spinach, and 
for soups, <5tc. in spring, sum- 
mer, atituuta, Jkc, and the 
thick fleshy leaf stalks of the 
white s rts also to like 

asparagus. Raised by seed 
every spring, and occasion- 
ally in summer and autumn 
either in drills a foot asunder, 
or sowed broad cast, and the 
plants thinned accordingly; 
all to remain where sowed, 
or some occasionally trans- 
planted in young growth in 
rows. 

Mangel wursel, or great-rooted 

- German beet. The root very 
Jong and large, with large Jong 
leaves ; but the leaves only are 
estimable for household occa- 
sions in summer and autumn, 
dec. to boil as greens or as 
spinach, and the stalks of the 
leaves dressed in the manner 
of asparagus ; is sowed in the 
spring and summer in drills 
as the green and white sort, 
to remain or occasionally 
transplanted. But in the 
first introduction of this sort 
into this country, a few years 
ago, a pamphlet was publish- 
ed on it’s superior merits and 
method of culture, &c. with 
great encomiums on it's root, 
called the rout of Scarcity : it, 

- however, is only a mongrel 

- variety of the red and green 
beet, &c. and it's root not 
palatably relishing in any cu- 
linary preparations for the 
table ; thakit is better adap- 
ted to field culture for it's 
large root to feed cattle. 

Borage# & family herb, to use 
on different occasions; one 
sort only, vie. 

Officinal", or common borage. 

The young leaves are used in 
salads, soups, &c. and the 
leaves and flower-shoots in 
negus, or cool tankards, in 
summer and autagm ; it rais- 
ed by seed is spring, sum- 


mer, and autumn, to remain ; 
and thinned from .fix to 
- twelve inches distance. 

* Borecole; sometimes called 
blotch Kale, plants of" the 
open cabbage or colewort 
kind, with a tall stem, and 
iarge head of curly leaves, 
not cabbaging, but remaining 
open and loose to the heart. 
Ot hardy growth, to stand 
for winter-greens, and the side 
spronts for spring. 

The varieties are, 

Green borecole. 

Brown or purple, 

Finely friuged-leaved, 

Spreading-leaved, 

Upright-leaved. 

But the first two are the gene- 
ral common varieties, having 
generally spreading heads ; 
though the others also rise 
accidently from seed, and 
by care in saving seed from 
only the best sorts of the re- 
spective varieties, ntjy all be 
continued permanent, 
lliey all grow with a strong up- 
right stem, two or three feet 
high or more, crowned with 
a large head of open leaves, 
more or less fimbnate-crunip- 
ly, or curled, and are excellent 
hardy open greens for winter, 
&c. are all raised every year 
from seed sowed in March 
and April, and planted* out 
in summer two or three feet 
asunder.— See the Spring and 
summer months. 

I * Broccoli ; pipits of the bra&iai 
or cabbage tribe, not cabbag- 
ing, but producing a compact 
central head formed of the ad- 
vancing flower and seed bads, 
in the manner of a cauliflow- 
er ; most excellent eating, ao* 
quiring useful growth for the 
table the latter end of autumn 
and in winter, and in superior 
perfection in the spiing, in 
large full heads, consisting of 
several vai ieties, via. 
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Earty dwarf purple tfl-ww early 

^Js|autmnD prodadpoa. 

Large late purple f*r main crop* 
Ifcw&rf late purple, ipring. 
Branching purple, 

Late green, 

Brown, • 

White, ^or cauliflower broccoli, 
of gfiat similarity to a cauli- 
flower, and scarcely inferior 
fox' eating. 

TLoy are plants of much estima- 
tion for their fine central heads 
aforesaid, of most tender and 
delicate eating, and proper to 
cultivate in principal crops ; 
all raised every year from 
seed in the spring, and early 
part of summer, in three or 
four sowings, from March 
and April to the end of 
May, for early and late pro- 
duction of proper fnll heads, 
from October or November, 
till April or May following ; 
planned out in summer, in best 
rich ground, in rows, two uv 
three feet asunder. 

♦ Burnet ; a small culinary and sa- 
lad herb, with pinnate ever- 
green leaves of a warn relish; 
used iu winter and spiring sa- 
lads and other occasions ; rais- 
ed by seed in the spring, and 
slipping or parting the roots in 
spring or autumn ; planted six 
£* twelve inches asunder* 


CAPSrCUMy ftajjfVaeed-pods of 
a hot spicy nature to pickle, 
Arc. consisting of several vari- 
eties, via. 

Long-podded, 

Heart-shape, 

Bell-shape, 

Angular-podded, 

Round short -podded, 

Cherry- Shaped, Ac. 

Are sdl tender annuals,, to be 
' sawed in a hot-bed, March or 
April, and planted out ia May, 


or early in June, a foot dis- 
tance, and will produce plenty 
of pods|g?je^n and ripe, for use 
in ^July, A&Fmst, and Soptem- 
**)>#«• being first green, and 
ripens to a bright red colour ; 
some yellowish. 

Cabbage^*. plaifctpC superior nse- 
fubiess at aB^nasous, both in 
it’s headed cabbaged growth, 
and it’s open coleWoy}; state ; 
and should be cultivated plen- 
f tifully in principal crops in all 
gardens, fer summer, autumn, 
winter, and spring supply of a 
family and market ; and con- 
sists of geveral varieties, jpu 
Small early dwarf, 

Early dwarf York shim. 

Large early Yorkshire, 

Early dwarf sugar-loaf, 

Large sugar-loaf superior, for 
main crop, 

Battersea, early, 

Imperial, early, 

Earfy Russia, 

Early Antwerp. 

Of the above, any or tome of 
each of the first three or four 
sorts for the forwardest early 
crops ; but mast of the large 
York and large sugar-loaf and 
any of the last four^xorts, arc 
superior for the principal 
early aud general' summer 
cabbages ; of the large York 
and sugar loaf aforesaid, tlic 
Imperial, and Antwerp, are 
excellent for a general sum- 
mer supply, and a continu • 
ance for autumn, &e. all sow- 
ed both in the api big, Febru- 
ary, March, April, to obtahi 
maturity rire same year,; and 
sowed in August ta jcmain in 
young growth all whiter for the 
early and first general sipuner 
crops next year, alfd succeed* 
ed by the spring-sowed, as 
above, and the following lii gcr 
kinds for autuum and winter. 
Large oblong hollow, 


Lpng-sid^ji, hollow, 

Large white, 


round. 
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flieie last threg are largolkutumn 
and winter cabbages, in Sep- 
tember, Octol^tt^|nd Novem- 
ber, &c. sowat both 61 the 
spring, February, oi|Mfcrch, 
See. to cabb&ge the sfmeyear 
in autumn and winter; and 
sowfcd early in Au|fust to re- 
main in yd&hg growth till 
next spring, then planted out 
to qaboage sooner the follow- 
ing autumn, and in larger 
growth than thejpring-sowed 
crops. 

Red Dutch, principally for 
pickling, or to shred raw as a 
f&lad, in autumn, winter, and 
Spring. 

This, in the trne sort, is of a 
very deep or dark red ; with 
thick fleshy leaves, cabbag- 
ing very hard ; is sowed in 
August to plant out in spring 
for the principal crops next 
year, to cabbage large and 
effectually in full perfection 
the following autumn and 
winter, and sowed in spring 
to plant out early in summer 
for cabbaging tbc same year 
in autumn and winter, hut not 
so fully as the autumnal sowed 
plant** as above. 

Large Scotch winter cabbage, 
most large, principally for 
field culture to feed cattle. 

Large drum cabbage, also very 
lmrue, flat-beaded for die 
same use as the last. 

Both sorts are sowed in the 
spring to cabbage the same 
year in autumn and winter ; 
and in August for next year, 
cabbage iir larger full 
gtWjKin the above seasons. 

In the foregoing cabbages in ge- 
neral, observe generally, in 
towing the main crops, al- 
Ways to adopt a principal 
sowing of the desirable or 
particular sorts intended, 
early in autumn (beginning 
of Angost)J to stand over %e 
winter in y^ong growth.' to 


plant Jbt in the spiing, to 
come raibr the early jugffirst 
and general principal crops 
the following summer and au- 
tumn ; that is, generally tow 
for this occasion in the early 
part of August, or not later 
than from about the fifth or 
sixth to the tenth or twelfth 
of that month ; for If towed 
before August, many would 
be apt to run for seed in tha 
spring in their young open 
growth, and thereby disap- 
point you of a full crop ; and 
if sowed later than the time 
above specified, the plants 
would not generally acquire 
good size and strength to 
stand the winter effectually. 

And to succeed the above, or 
in case of their being much 
cut by the severity of the win* 
ter, or that none were sowedr 
or Taited in autumn, or as may 
be required, it is proper al- 
ways to sow alto some in the 
spring, in February.or March, 
or April, to plant out in May, 
June, St c. to come in for suc- 
cession cabbages, or general 
crops, cabbaging the same 
year in summer and autumn 
till winter, 3 ' 

Or, likewise, when required to 
have a succession of young 
light cabbages continued, in 
the autumn season, Aught, 
September, October, and td|g 
wiuter, may sow in May or 
June and July ; and also at 
tlie same time may sow some 
proper sorts for open cabbage 
coleworts for autumn and win- 
ter, and early Iprjng supply ; 
but not to 9ow. before the be- 
ginning of August for the ge- 
neral crops of continuing 
spring coleworts to stand 
throughout that season with- 
out running, which .would 
most generally be the case if 
sowed sooner. — bee Coitwort. 

Cabbage Savoy.— See Son oy. 
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Turnip- rooted cabfSj^e, having 
•large taraip-likasbnlb under 
{ground. * ;i' 

Turnip-stalked ochbage, with 
the bulb above ground* 

They are of the open oolcwort 
tribe, the leaves nott cabbag- 
ing to a close head f tlie tur- 
uip4$ke swelling part grow* 
very large, but is seldom med 
domestically, or only occa- 
sionally when young, and are 
principally for field culture*, 
or a few in gardens for va- 
riety, sowed in the &p mg, 
Ac. and transplanted c*udy 
in summer. 

Cabbage colewort.—- See Cole - 
wort. , 

Cabbage, sea beach, or sea cole- 
wort ; a plant of the peren- 
nial tribe of open spreading 
growth, estimable for it's 
young blanched shoots arising 
from the roots in the spring 
grows naturally on some of 
oui sea-shores, but cultivated 
iu gardens, consisting of only 
one species, called bv the 
botanists Crambo maritimum, 
or sea cabbage. 

Is cultivated for it’s young shoots 
aforesaid, rising from the 
roofs through the earth iu the 
spring, Ac. thick, close, and 
fieshy, blanched white, ten- 
|der, and good, if cut in young 
^Blose growth : the ieav es 
growing large and spreading, 
sever cabbage ; is raised hv 
seed in the spring, sowed 
either in drills to remain, or 
for transplanting in rows, one 

to two feet asunder. Sec 

March and April. Will also 
grow by cuttings of the root, 
rdeon; a biennial plant of most 
large upright growth, three 
or four feet, in the manner 
of artichokes ; in request in 
tome families fdr it’s large, 
ftliick, fieshy leaf-stalk*, when 
blanched by earthing up in 
advanced growth ; attaining 


perfection end of autumn and 
all wiuter till spring ; is of the 
artichofae fpuuily, by the bo- 
tanists called Cynara Cetrdun - 
ctrhgL or cardooa. 

It is raised from seed sowed an- 
nually in the spring, March 
or April, for^ratispladtiug in 
Jnne, Ac. ibwt feet asunder, 
both to have full scope for 
it’s large growth, an(f proper 
space of ground between for 
landing them up two feet 
or mere, to whiten of that 
length. — See March, Ajrril , and 
June, and following mouths till 
October, See . 

Carrot ; a valuable useful escu- 
lent root, is of biennial 
growth, attainable at all sea- 
sons of the year ; first in 
young and middling growth 
in May, June, and July ; 
large in August and Septem- 
ber, and in largest full giou th 
in October, Ac. continuing 
good all winter till Apid or 
May following, and should be 
cultivated plentifully in pi in* 
cipal crops ; two varieties, 
viz. 

Common orange carrot, being 
of an orange colOnr ; most 
large long root, proper for 
the main crops. 

Early horn carroty short, smaller 
root, for early crops. 

Of the above two varieties, the 
first is superior for general 
culture anil the principal main 
crops, preferable for it’s long 
large growth in the root ; and 
the second to sow occasionally 
for smaller early cropap i-x tii 
sorts sowed in thcfpritijr, Fe- 
bruary for early, And March 
and April for main crops ; and 
to sow in May and July, Ac. 
for succession^ young carrots 
in suiimer, autumn, winter, 
Ac.; also a sowing the begin- 
ning of August to atand the 
winter, in young growth tor 
early y oung spring cai rots in 
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March or April, <&c. all sowed 
in liprlit, deep mellow' ground, 
broadcast, anijt r«kc it in with 
food regularity ; the 

plants thinned in and 

June, See . three or four to fix 
or eiaht inches distance in the 
different ctops, some to draw 
young, and the main crops to 
stand for large full growth, 
and thinned to a proper dis- 
tance accordingly, to continue 
in increasing growth in the 
foot till the end of October ; 
then taken up, and housed 
in sand for the winter.— 
*See October and November;, 
&c. 

Cauliflower ; a plant of the 
brasnea or cabbage tribe, of 
general estimation, and consi- 
derably pi otitable to cultivate 
in principal crops, for it’s 
large, white, central flower- 
head, arising in the middle of 
the surrounding leaves, form- 
ed of the advancing young 
fiower-buds, in a close firm 
cluster of large circumfer- 
ence ; most excellent eating; 
obtained in summer, autumn, 
and winter, from May, or 
June* till December ; but in 
superior perfection in June, 
July, and August; consisting 
of two varieties, viz. 

Early,— for the first early crops. 
Large late,— that is probably, 
only a few days later ; proper, 
for the general main crops* 
They are raised in successioual 
crops by sowing in autumn, 
spring and summer,— that is, 
sowing the early and main 
summ er-crops towards the lat- 
ter end of the third week in 
August, to stand the winter in 
yeuuf growth. Soma plant- 
ed out in October under 
hand glasses, others in frames 
&c. to plant out in spring ; 
all for the general early and 
principal main crops neJt 


sumn^r* ; and a sowing iur the 
spring for later or succession 
crops the same year ttt July 
or August, 8c c. Likewise a 
sowing in the lourtn wee* m 
M«y, to plant ont in July for 
the Michaelmas and winter- 
crops in October, November, 
and December.— See the 
work of the spring, summer, 
and autumn months. 

|| • ('dsry; a desirable salutiferoua 
plant, of the annual-biennial 
kind, essentially requisite to 
cultivate in some tolerable 
plentiful supplies, in two, 
three, or more different crops 
successionally ; for use in au- 
tumn, winter, and springer 
from July or August, till May 
or June following, being ex- 
cellent ami wholesome for 
salnds, soups, stowing, Kv. 
when properly blanched by 
planting in trenches, one row 
in each, and earthing up in 
it’s advancing growth, confin- 
ing of the following varieties : 

Common upright Italian, for 
main crops, 

Solid-stalked upright. 

Large upright, 

Turnip- rooted spreading, or ce- 
leriac, the bottom swelling like 
a turnip, the principal useful 
part. 

All raised every year from, ^ed, 
in two or three differentfW- 
iuf>s, March, April, and May, 
to have proper succession ; 
and transplanted into foot- 
wide trenches in summer and 
autumn, one row in each, four 
or five inches apart, and tl»e 
trenches a yard asunder ; and 
in advanced growth earthed 
up by degrees ten or twelve, 
to fifteen or eighteen inches 
or more, to blanch or whiten 
that length. 

t Chamomile; a small perenial 
herb of the aromatic tribe ; 
for it’s flowci s to use occasieu 
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all) in a simple medical way, 
in a family, snob «S^f«r cha- 
momile tea. ^ ’ 

Common single flofWOld. 

Double floweijed, 

Thefe is, l believe, no very ma- 
terial difference in tl*$ essen- 
'tialojbrtue of the single and 
double flowers, though some 
prefer the single; but the 
double is most commonly cnl 
tivated. Both sorts aic pio 
pagated by parting the roots, 
spring or autumn, and plant- 
ed In beds, 6 ic. a foqt asunder. 
| Chervil ; a small annual herb ot 
aromatic property somewhat 
similar in growth to paisley ; 
It’s leaves for soups, salads, 
See, sowed in spring and sum- 
mer ; and iu autumn both for 
use in that season, and tc 
stand the winter ; mostly in 
drills, all to remain, 
t Civet, or Chives ; a small useful 
perennial lieib of the onion - 
tribe, growing in close, tufty 
bunches ; estimable for it *t 
leaves and small ofi-set bulb- 
ous oots and top together, like 
young onions cibouls, it 
spring, Ac c. to use in salads, 01 
alone, aud for euli'iaiy occa 
sions, raised by parting the 
roots, spring or autumn, de 
ta chii) g seveial small roots to* 

5 ether in each slip, and plant- 
d six to twelve inches asun- 
der. 

• Clary ; a biennial aromatic herb 
with laigisb spreading leaves ; 
sometimes used in culiuaiy 
and other domestic occasions; 
raised by seed in the spring, 
and transplanted in summer, 
six inches ha a foot apart. 

• CoUworte; open greens of the 
cabbage tribe, consisting both 
of the common open cofewort 
kinds, such as never heart or 
cabbage ; arid of the cabtwg© 
cole wort, in young open plants 
raised from seeds of any of 


flic common close headfug 
cabbages, greatly superior to 
the others ; the soi ts are, 

Common open green colewort, 
noftey much estimable foi 
game* culture, 

Boiecole open colewort, 

Cabbage - olslewort ; superior to 
all for geuera&^niture In the 
cole wort-order, in young open 
gieen plants, ©r of small close 
hearting growth ; boils most 
tender and sweet ; and prefer- 
able to cultivate both fa- 
mily gardens and mttftct- 
giounds. 

As theiefore, the cabbaee-cole- 
worts are the most Sender and 
sweet eating, should generally 
be adopted ; being such as 
raised from the seeds of any ot 
the q nick-hearting close-grow- 
ing summer cabbages, such as 
the sugar-loaf, Yorkshire, 
Battersea, Russia, Antwerp, 
&c. sowed for coleworts, in 
June, July, and beginning of 
August, ipr autumn, winter, 
and spring snpply : or uidy 
also sow in spring and sum- 
mer, occasionally, to continue 
a succession of green small- 
hearting young plants, or in 
small light cabbage growth. 
(See Cabbage) in this List). 
All to be transplanted in rows 
ten or twelve to fifteen inches 
asunder. 

H Coriander; an aromatic annual 
herb, in growth like parsley ; 
it’s leaves used in soups, Sa- 
lads &c. and if s seed in other 
domestic occasions ; raised by 
sowing in spring, summer, and 
autumn ; to have a continuing 
succession ; the plants remain 
where sowed. 

i Com Salad) ar lamhMnttnce ; 
a small annual plant of throe 
or fogg^uches growth, used as 
a substitute for common let- 
tuce in winter and spring 
salads ; sowed in July or An* 
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ami September, |,o stand 
the winter, &c, and remain 
whore sowed. 

Cretses; a principal smsjfe salad 
herb ; an annual of short du- 
ration ; estimable .nr ; spring 
and summer saUd,oris attain- 
able at any time or season re- 
quired, by sowing once a 
week, fortnight, or month, 
See.; consisting of the follow- 
ing yai ietiwyyiz. 

Common plane-leaved, For gene- 
l'cil culture, 

Cuiled-leaved, 

Bioaddeavcd. 

By seed in several sowings for 
succession, spiing, summer, 
fluid autumn, or any season it> 
quired ; once a week, or fort* 
uiglG, &o. to obtain it in 
joung giowth; generally in 
small drills, two or three in- 
ches asunder, or in broad-cast 
all sowed very thick, and 
but liuhtly covered in with 
tlie earth.— See small salad in 
this List. 

i'ucumbcr; a most tender annual 
plant of long trailing growth, 
noted for it’s abundant pro- 
duction of fruit in long conti- 
nuance in spring, summer, 
and autumn, obtained by aid 
of hot-beds in it's early spring 
imd summer culture till June ; 
will then stand the full air, 
and may also then be sowed or 
planted in the natural ground 
to produce fruit in August and 
September : several varieties, 
viz. 

Early short prickly, 

Early long prickly, 

Most long grt&n prickly, 

White prickly, 

Long green Turkey, 

Eong white Turkey. 

*nie cucumba* being one of the 
most tender exotics of the 
kitchen garden, is sowed and 
raised in hot-beds from Jaou- 
•fy* or February, till June, to 
obtain early fruit in March, 
4 i 


April, and May, &r\; and al- 
though the plants w ill grow in 
the full air by the middle of 
June, it is propei to continue 
the occasional protection of 
frames and glasses in some 
principal beds, to extend Jhe 
successional production of 
fruit throughout the summer ; 
and by sowing in the natural 
ground, the latter end of M,iy 
or beginning of June, pro- 
duacs mil crops in August ami 
till the middie of September 
when, generally, the cold damp 
nights, and strong autumnal 
dews and rains, terminate the 
good production of all cucum- 
bers exposed to the full an ; 
or by continuing some of the 
bed crops, protected under 
frames and glasses from incle- 
ment weather at that time, 
adding a small lining of warm 
litter lound the outside of the 
bed, to give a little bottom 
heat, they will continue in mo- 
derate pioducfiou till the cm, 
of October, &c. 

D. 

[| DILL ; an aromatic annual lierl^ 
similar to fennel, a species ot 
the same genus ; it’s leaves 
and seed-umbels, in summer 
used in pickling cucumbers, 
&c. and on other occasions , 
raised every year from seed, 
sowed in the spring, or, occa- 
sionally, in autumn, in diills, 
to remain. 

E. 

fl* FJVOJTF; estimable for it's 
stocky head df blanched 
leaves for autumn and win- 
ter salads, &c. three varieties, 
viz. 

Giccn curled, preferable for the 
main ciops, 

White curled, • 

Batavian broad-leavod, good 
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for autumn, sad early part of 
winter, for stewihft, soups, 
salads, Ac. bxft ^Wmrt stand 
the winter eAl^tlby. 

All raised by two OF three differ- 
ent sowings from May,*or be* 

5 inning of June, to the 'end of 
uly* or beginning of August, 
to nave succession all autumn 
and winter ; but if gown ear- 
lier than May or June, they 
go to seed the same summer, 
before having mature growth ; 
that if any are occasionally 
wanted in early growth, in 
summer, may sow some white- 
curled in March, April, Ac. 
but they will soon run. All 
the sorts transplanted a foot 
to fifteen inches asuuder. 

F. 

t FENtiEL; for it’s aromatic 
leaves in various culinary oc- 
casions. 

By seed, and slipping the roots, 
spring or autumn. 

|| Finochio , or French fennel ; for 
soups, salads, Ac. When the 
bottom part is blanched, by 
earthing up. 

By send in different sowings, and 
transplanting, in spring and 
summer, in drills, two feet 
asuuder. 

a 

||t GARLICK , for it’s bulbous- 
root, useful in various domes- 
tic occasions. 

Raised by parting and planting 
the cloves of the roof in 
spring, in rows six to nine 
inches aijttnder, and two deep, 
attain perfection in July and 
August t then to be taken up 
and housed for keeping : 

1 Gourds, Ac. — tendensh annual 
plants, of loug, strong, trail- 
ing growth, prodneing fruit 
in great variety hi shape, size, 
color, »«uc , sometimes used 


in culinary purposes }>oth hr 
young green growth, and 
wl^^at full maturity ; conslst- 

Ora*ge-gourd, 

PestSefaapeA green «md striped. 

Round, yellow, or lemon co- 
lored, 

Round stone-cojored, 

Rock or carbincled and of 
various other shapes, sizes, 
and colors, small, middling, 
and large. 

Bompion, or Pumkin ; most 
large, round, oblong, Ate. 

By seed, in a hot-bed ih Apul, 
for transplanting, into the na- 
tural ground, in May ; or also, 
sowed at once in the full 
ground in May aforesaid, when 
warm settled weather, plant- 
ing or sowing the smaller sorts 
against some fence or railing, 
Ac. upon which to train the 
plants and the larger kinds ; 
sow or plant in any open, sun- 
ny space, to run upop the 
ground, will all produce fruit 
in July, August, Ac. 

H. 

t HYSSOP; a hardy perennia 
aromatic plaut, of low, under- 
shrubby growth ; it’s young 
leafy snoot* and flower spikes 
used occasionally, in culinary 
and other household purposes, 
in a family ; is raised, from 
seed, in the spring, and by 
slips and cuttings of the young 
shoots Apiil, May, aud June ; 
also, by bottom offsets plant- 
ed six* to twelve inches apart, 
or on an edging. 

K. 

| KIDW.Y-BI.AWf or French- 
bean; a useful summer es- 
culent, in it’s young seed- 
pod*, many vaiieties, vii. 

Dioucrf kind s- 

Eai ly white dwarf, 

Early liver-coloi cd dwarf* 
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Eariy dun-colored dwarf, 

Early red-speckled dwarf, 
Black speckled dwarf, * 
Streaked dwarf, 

Battersea white dwarf* 
Canterbury dwarf. 

Tawny dwarf, ‘ 

Negro or black dwarf, 

Yellow dwarf. 

Large white dwarf. 

Note , — the colors in the a do Ye 
denote that of the seed -bean* 
of the respective sorts. 
tyunnera, or c&mbing kinds. 
Starlet runner ; a great bearer, 
in long continuance ; prefer- 
able for the main crop of run- 
tiers. 

White mnner; similar to the 
scarlet in growth and bearing, 
only the blossom is white, but 
tho pods are alike, though the 
ripe beaus are also white, like 
the blossom, 

Long-podded white Dutch run- 
ners, producing very long 
smooth pods, 

Canterbury and Battersea, small 
white nmners. 

They are sowed annually in dif- 
ferent crops ; the dwarf sorts 
in April ami May, for the 
early and fust main crops, and 
in June and July, and begin- 
ning of August for succession 
bearing from June till Octo- 
ber ; and the scarlet and other 
'Tinners, sowed in the latter 
•ud of April, or in May and 
«une, and will continue in 
production from July and Au- 
gust till October ; especially 
the scarlet and white runners. 
All sowed or planted in drills, 
two to three feet and a half 
asunder, and about an inch 
and a half deep : or the run- 
t nei%,&€. planted in a single 
row, against a waiter paling, 
Sec, * 


kind, occasionally cultivated 
in kitchen gardens for it’s 
flower spikes, to distil for 
lavender water, and .to put 
into bags and lay among 
clothes, to give them a sweet 
scent. 

Common lavender spike, or 
•pike-flowering blue. 

It is propagated by slips of the 
outward young side shoots in 
April, May, or June, &c. 
which slip or cut off about six 
or eight inches long; pull 
away the lower leaves and 
plant th»m in a shady border, 
inserted two thirds into the 
ground, six or eight inches 
asunder, and watered ; and 
in advanced growth trans- 
planted double or treeble 
that distance in autumn or 
spring. 

• Leek ; a most useful culinary 
plant of biennial growth, for 
autumn, winter, and spring. 
Large London, 

Flanders. 

Sowed in March, and April, for 
the main crops, both to remain 
and transplant. 

| Lettuce ; a principal annual sa- 
lad plant, and, for some cu- 
linary occasions, in use most 
times of the year by different 
sowings ; but in greatest pei - 
fection in summer, May, June, 
August, &c. blit in smallei 
growth in autumn, wintei, 
and spring. 

Green cos, 

White cos, 

Spotted cos, 

Egyptian cos, 

Black seed green cos. 

Brown Cilicia, 

Green Cilicia, 

White cabbage-lettuce, 

Brown Dutch cabbage, 

Large Roman, 

imperial cabbage lettuce, large 
and tine, 

Gi.uid udmintl, 01 admirable; a 
vei v laigc cubbdgt let' 
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but the triii! sort difficult to 
!>*' obtained of late years at 
the m.*( <1 shops, bridge chiefly 
in possession cif^fibne princi- 
pal gardeners, difoo save their 
own seed from the true kinds, 
especially in . the vicinity of 
London. 

Hardy, green cabbaging, 

Tennis ball, 

Prusian. 

Lettuces are obtained at almost 
all seasons, but in greatest per- 
fection of full growth in June, 
July, August, ami September, 
till October. 

They are sowed at different sea- 
sous February or March, and 
April, for the main summer 
crops ; and in may, June, 
July, Arc. for succession ; ami 
in August and September to 
stand the winter in young 
growth, sow fur use iu that 
season, and the others to 10 - 
main for early spring and sum- 
mer lettuces. 

{j Lore.Apyh:, or Tomatoes ; for the 
f nut to use in soups, and to 
pickle, See. 
lied fruited, 

Yellow fruited. 

Arc tender annual plants, of 
large spreading growth, sow- 
ed in hot-beds in April, for 
transplanting in May, in the 
full ground in a sunny situa- 
tion, or planted and trained 
against a south wall : and will 
produce ripe fruit in autumn, 
large orbicular-rowd, and 
mostly ribbed. 

M. 


\ MARJORAM ; aromatic pot- 
herbs. 

|| tfweet or summer rmrjoram, 
t Winter and pot marjoram, 

Are raised from seed sowed in 
April, Are. and tjhe winter and 
pot majoram also by parting 
the roots, planted six, or 


ten, or twelve inches asun- 
der. 

|1 Marigold ; the flowers tx> put in 
broth, and for medical pur- 
poses* 

Orange colored. \ 4 
Lemon colored, 

Donble flowered/’ 

The orange colored, either ^n- 
gle or double/ is* preferable 
for use, sowed In spring, sum- 
mer, or autrttan, to remain or 
transplant a root asunder. 

F, Melon; for it’s large fine fruit 
of great estimation, ^ 
Romana, smallish round, ' 
Cantaloupe large round, 

Black lock Cantaloupe, 

Orange Can tale up e. 

Scarlet Cantaloupe, 

White Cantaloupe, 

Polignac, 

Oblong ribbed, netted, 

Smooth green- rinded, 

Green fleshed, 

Water melon, very large round 
green-rinded 

Of the above, the Cantaleupc 
kinds are in great estimation 
for their large handsome 
round size, curious car bun- 
ded rock-like exterior, and 
rich flavor; though the old 
Romana is a good-flavored 
smaller melon, us also tlie Po- 
lignar : and the others all ri- 
pen in very good perfection 
of agreeable flavor. 

The plants are most tender ex- 
otics, always raised in hot- 
beds under protection of 
frames, faghts, band glassu*>, 
Ate. sowejin January or Fe- 
biuary for earliest, and in 
March and April for general 
and successional late crops ; 
the fruit ripening in the ear- 
lier plants ui May, Jun^, and 
July, and in the otbers ln Jiu 
ly^Aupist, and Septendfir.— 
See' fW general direction*. 
t Mint} useful, aromatic, perci*- 
nial herbs, for culinary and 
distilling occasion*. 
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Common giecn, or spear-mint 
proper for various kitchen 
uses, -alads, Arc. 

Black oi peppermints, for dis- 
tilling only- ‘ 

They are raised l>y parting the 
roots, autumn or spung ; by 

-e off-sets young plant:-, March 
and April; and hy cutting of 
the stalks in summer. 

t 'tlvshrmm ; T 1 a 'well-known culi- 
nary plant, ot‘ the fungous 
tiibc, viz. 

Rti^giiled, or common whole- 
some mushroom. 

There being only one real good 
salutiferous species, distin- 
guished by it*& reddish lamela 
or gills underneath, they being 
always of a fleshy color , m 
sometimes, when grown large, 
aic of a him hish-red hue 
externally. hut internally red- 
dish ; and hv which the true 
mushioom may he miivoisaHv 
> rev ii hem all the other nu- 
merous fungi, which are most- 
ly of a poisonous 01 doubtful 
quality. 

It is propagated and raised to 
maturity by it’s spawny 
jrrogeny, of a whitish fihrousy 
nature, running in lumps of 
rotten dung, and in earth ; and 
which spawny lumps being 
planted in a sort of ridge-form 
hot-bed, at any.scasou, cover- 
ed thickly with clean straw, 
it soon strikes* multiplies ex- 
ceedingly over tt\e whole bed, 
and produces plenty of mush- 
rooms in live vtr six weeks, 
continuing in’ production 
sometimes several months. — 
8ee 6V ptember. 

Mustard ; cultivated in gardens, 
principt$y as a small-salad 
herb ; -and in large quantities 
in fields, Ac. for K?f #£ed to 
man u fuel ure« ^ 

Common white, 

Bi own. 

Of tlm tw r o sorts, the white is 
iitissi adapted for small salad* 


ing ; and for which may he 
*ow r ed k%auy season ; but foi 
tne seed, to manufacture, Ac. 
should sow in the spiing in 
drills or broad-cast, and the 
seed will be ripe in July. 

N. 

|| NASTURTIUM, orlndia-cms ; 
it’s young leaves and floweis 
in salads •, and it*s green ber- 
ries to pickle. 

Major, oi large running ; the 
bc*t tor principal cult me. 
Mmoi, or dw arf. 

Roth'soi Is sowed in spmij: or 
e.uly in summer, in diilis 10 
ion lain. 

O. 

* ONION; one of our most use- 
ful fam.ly xegelahlcs, obl.uu* 
od el all reasons ; in young 
gtowth in spring and summer, 
and in it's lull bulbous growth 
in autumn, both lor present 
use and long leaping in win- 
tci, Ac. till next year.' 
Stiasbuigh or common round, 
I’oitu-al, large loundrsh oval, 
Spanish white, large round-oi- 
bicular. 

JamcsYiong keeping, roundish 
oval, 

Deptford, large round, 

Reading, or white Pollut'd). 
Either of the above nay !>«• cul- 
tivated for a full crop ot bul- 
kers ; sowed the lattci end of 
February or any time in 
March ; but not later than be- 
ginning of Apiil, otherwise 
will not bulb in large growth. 
Red Spanish, 

Silvei-skinued good to pickle. 
Doth these aic also bulbeis, 
but not so eligible for a main 
crop as the fnicgolu#. 

Welch, Onion, ot Oiboul. 

This soit never bui ha : but be 
ing most haidv to stand tlic 
wml r, us sewed ill Augtwt, 
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kc* to stand over that; season 
for young sprlor^flohs. 
tVw Omens; r®i up with a 
tall stem, retfdWag support ; 
producing raster* of small 
onions at top, most excellent 
to pickle, See* 

It is raised either by small off- 
set bulbs of the root, or those 
produced on the stalk, as 
above; planted in spring or 
autumn, is very hardy. 

|| Vfltite, or mountain Spi- 

nach, a culinary herb, some- 
times cultivated for it's large 
roundish angular leaves, to 
use as spinach, dec. — By seed 
in the spring, summer, 
and autumn, generally to 
remain, and the plants thin- 
ned. 

P. 

• PARSLEY; a verjr salutary 
pot-herb, continuing for use 
all the year. 

Common plane-leaved, 
Curled-leaved, thick and bushy, 
Hamburgh, or large rooted, for 
it’s root to boil, 

Of the above, the first two are 
cultivated as pot-herbs for 
their leaves ; the curled-leaved 
is preferably esteemed though 
they are both equally good for 
use ; and the Hamburgh sort 
is raised principally for it's 
large long white root to boil 
and cat, both as food, and 
occasionally in a medical 
way, good for the gravel. 
They are all raised from seed in 
any of the spring raotthi ; 
sowing each sort separate ge- 
nerally in drills, ana to remain 
where sowed ; the first two 
will come in for nse in their 
leaves, early in summer, and 
the Uurga-iooted thinned to 
dx inches, attains perfection 
in autumn, in it's full-grown 
loot continuing good all win- 
ter, and following spnng* 


Ptrtnep ; a very wholesome and 
profitably esculent root for 
winter ahd spring; only one 
species, vis. 

Combwn swelling pusnep. 
Should be%dWed m February of 
March, or eatly in April; 
broad-cast, or in drills a net 
asunder ; and the plants thin- 
ned to ten 0|r twelve inches 
distance, that the root may 
have room to obtain a large 
swelling growth ; in full per- 
fection in October and No- 
vember, A:e. continuing good 
all winter and spi ing till Apt d 
or May. 

I P*a»e; good and profitable 
esculents, to cultivate in se- 
veral full crops, for their plen- 
tiful production, three or foui 
months in summer. 

Eariv Charlton, 

Early golden Charlton. 

Early Nicbol's golden, 

Reading hot-spur, long pods. 
Master's hot-spur, long pods, 
Dwarf marrowfat, large long 
pods, 

Tall marrowfat, most large, 
Spanish moratto, largish, 
Prussian prolific, great beard , 
middling pods, 

White ronneival, large, 

Grey rouncival, large, 

Sugar pea, tall, with large crook-. 

ed pods, 

Dwarf sugar, 

Egg pea, 

Blue union. 

Pearl, > 

Crown or rose pea, of tall strong 
growth, producing it’s blos- 
som, Sc c. in a tufty bunch at 
top 

Leadman's dwat f, a great bearer, 
but very small pods, good for 
a latter crop, or at required, 

8p*9fcfc*warf, 

Early ffwarf frame pea, fbi fore* 
ing. 

Of the above, the Bit** 
•orts are proper for the eai ly 
crops; and of which the second 
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and third are the earliest ; bat 
they may all be sowed both 
for early, and the first and 
second general main crops ; 
or the fourth and . fifth .*orts 
are also.Wy proper for prin- 
dpal inadn crop*, dr lb sue* 
cession ; and the marrowfats 
Aould always be admitted in 
good full crops in succession 
to the former smaller pease ; 
the Spanish moratto, Prusian, 
and rouncivals, are also very 
fine for secondary main crops, 
or as thought eligible for va- 
riety and of the other sorts 
may also he Introduced occa- 
sionally. 

In the culture of pease, the 
principal sorts are sowed in 
several different crops from 
November, December, or 
January, Ac. till June* July, 
or beginning of August, to 
have regular succession the 
whole season, beginning first 
with any of the early sorts in 
one, two, or more crops, at 
about a month's interval ? 
then either continue these in 
longer succession, or some of 
tiic other sorts in the same 
order; not omitting two or 
three principal crops of mar- 
rowfats, beginning in January, 
February, or March ; and 

_ any of the others in second- 
ary crops, for variety us may 
be required : they must al- 
ways be sowed in drills, two 
feet and a half, to three feet 
or three and a half asunder, 
in the smaller ; and larger 
sorts.— See the the work of 
the different months, as 
above. 

t P*fm$ i-roy*k a small creeping 
high-scented aromatic herb ; 
it’s leaf? young shoots in vari- 
ous cookery nses ; 
in full summer’s gjlpfrtb, to 
distil for penny-royal water : 
raised plentifully by slips* off- 
sets, or parting the roots, 


spring or summer, Ac. plant- 
ed six inches asunder, to re- 
remain watered. 

Pompion , or TOdtjn.— See Go urd. 
Potato: a superiorly * profitable 
esculent root,/or general cul- 
ture in principal full crop* ; 
attainable for use almost the 
year round ; being planted in 
the spring, comes in for use 
in young and middling growth 
the same year in summer, and 
in large lull growth for gene- 
ral use in autumn and all win- 
ter* till spring and suinmei 
following; and which is a 
most valuable useful family 
esculent, that may be cooked 
in various different ways ; 
and when thoroughly well 
boiled, baked, or roasted, Ac. 
is good and wholesome ; is 
a species of Solanwnt or night- 
shade, called by the botanists 
Solanumtuberomun , or tube- 
rous-rooted night shade ; 
commonly called potato, of 
the following varieties 
Early dwarf, 

Early champion, 

Large round white. 

Large oblong whitish red, or red- 
nosed kidney, 

Common kidney. 

Small white kidney, 

Round red. 

Large round dark-red, most ex- 
cellent, but now almost lost 
to general culture. 

All tlie sorts are propagated or 
raised by cuttings of the root, 
that is of the potato itself; 
choosing the finest of the re- 
spective kinds of middliug 
si*e ; cut them into several 
pieces or sets, each having on* 
or two eyes, and to bo plant- 
ed in the spring, generally in 
March and April, when settled 
mild weather ; planting tlicni 
by dibble or in drills or trench- 
es, Ac* in rows two feet asun- 
der, by twelve or fifteen to 
eighteen inches distant in 
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the row, and three or four in- 
ches deep : they wity come up 
In May, and io$fipase by the 
root, for soraeA^ly kinds to 
take op, in sohlS size, in June 
or July, &c. ; but let the main 
crops continue in full growth 
till October or beginning of 
November, then forked up 
and housed for use in winter 
and following sprfbg, <ke. or 
till the production of new 
young potatos the ensuing 
summer. 

Potatos are also occasionally 
raised from seed of the small 
fruit piodueed on the stalks 
ripe iu autmim, by which to 
gain new varieties. Sowed in 
the spring. 

U Fvrshui c; small succulent herbs 
for salads, aud some culinary 
uses. 

Green, 

Golden. 

They are sowed on a hot-bed, 
or under glasses in the spiing ; 
but in waim settled weathei 
may be sowed in the open bor- 
ders ; two or three sowings to 
haye regular succession, to re- 
main vvUuio sowed. 

It. 

j| R.WISH, a desirable, esculent 
root ior eating raw itt spring, 
summer, and autumn ; and 
some sorts also in winter; 
F,,ipy short-topped purple, 

( \,mmon red, 

j<; a rly short topped, salmou co- 
lored, 

Common salmon, 

Turnip-rooted, small white, 
Shout topped, white turnip- 
rooted, 

Turnip-rooted, small red, , 
!<nrgc Black turnip-rooted, or 
Spanish, for autumn and win- 
ter. 

hf the above different sorts of 
rathshes, the common Jong or 
spindle-rooted ai« most eligi- 


ble for the general piiurlmd 
crops, raised by several dif- 
ferent sowings atthmeor f«m 
weeks interval from Jaim,n\ 
or Febniary, &**. till May < t 
i June, to Obtain r* const m 
succession all spring and sunt- 
mer, or may continue modm ! 
rate sowings in July or Ai%hm 
aud September, to have y#ung ? 
autumn and winter radish* -i 
till November, &c. ; and ot 
the tumip-io'oted, the first 
two sorts may bo sowed in tin*, 
same seasons, as sceopdai ics 
in smaller crops, or asmny bo 
required, as they are of iitsi t 
growth and most delicate eat- 
ing, especially the white kind ; 
and the large black Spanish 
turnip-rooted is soWed princi- 
pally in June or July, and 
beginning of August, to come 
In of proper growth lor au- 
tumn and winter eating, being 
hardy to stand the weather ; 
is sliced in salads, or eat alone 
occasionally with salt, vine- 
gar, &e. 

In sowing the common or k>ne> 
rooted kinds generally allot 
the short tops for the pally 
and lii st and se cond principal 
crops ; the others in succes- 
sion; and generally prefer 
some principal sowings of the 
salmon radish for succession 
and latter crops in spring anti 
summer, &c. all sowed broa<l- 
cast, and the young plants 
thinned two or three, to six 
inches. 

Radish is abo adopted to sow as 
a principal small salad herb 
to cut young in the seed leaves 
as cresses and mustard, &c. 
Sec Small Salmling* ' * 

|* Rape , Of Cole ; pri&eiplly sow- 
ed as a small salad herb, in 
gardeft culture, and in fields 
to Attain full growth for cat- 
tle, And to produce seed for 
rape-oil, birds, &c. 

It is sewed for small salading in 
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firing, summer, or eov sea- most successfully In May and 

•on ; and to attain full growth JFnne^of the young side shoots 

if sowed in the spring and of the year, slipped or cut off 

summer broad-cast or in about fiv#if*ix inches long, 

drills ; either to remain where divesting wan of the under 

•owed end thumtd, or -trans - leaves, plant them in a shady 

* , planted. border six inches asunder ; or 

t H^emary; a shrnbbv evergreen, 4 if to riftnaiu in the same place 
pf the aromatic kind ; some- to full growth, set them ttfelve 

Ernies cultivated in n few inches distance, inserting 

plats for it’s young leafy and them quite down to the top 

flowery shoots to nse' in a leaves ; and water them dt- 

family on some medical oc- rectly.— See May and June. 

cations, and at funerals, Arc. Saltd llerb*: various sorts are oc- 


to^ prevent infectious disor- 
deTa. 

Common green, ,the principal 
sort. 

Stripe-leaved. 

It is raised by slips or cuttings 
of the yeemg shoots in spring 
and summer; planted in a 
shady border and watered, 

. and when of advanced 
growth, transplanted as re- 
quired. 

t Hue ; a shrubby bushy ever-green 
aromatic ; a plant or two, or 
as required, for it's leaves in 
domestic medical occasions 
and to give to poultry when 
disordered. 

Raised either by seed or by slips 
or cuttings as intimated above 
for the rosemary. 


t SAGE; an useful aromatic of 
under shrubby growth for it's 
leaves in different kitchen 
uses, and for sage tea, dec. 

Common red Mr principal 
kitcheu uses, 

Green, good also for some oc* 
casions, 

Small-leaved green, sage of vir- 
tue, or tea sage, dec. 

Broad-leaved balsamic ; esti- 
mable for similar purpose*. 

Thev are all hardy wVtagieen 
plants, for use aU the year, 
raised by slips of the young 
•hoots in April and May ; hat 
4 


rationally used ; but the prin- 
cipal sorts are lettuce, endive, 
celery, and small herbs, such 
as cresses, mustard, radish 
Sec. though several others are 
occasionally used as second- 
aries in composition with the 
above, such as corn-salad, 
mint, tarragon, chervil, cori- 
ander, purslane, buraet sor- 
rel, borage, nasturtium, 
young onions, and radishes, 
and sliced red-beet root ; also 
red-cabbage raw, shred small, 
but mostly used alone ; like- 
wise water-cress, both In co- 
mixture and simply ; but as 
the above secondary salad 
herbs, Sec. are rarely or never 
all used at one time in a sa- 
lad, have only mentioned 
them as what are occasionally 
required in different families, 
more or less of some particu- 
lar sorts, according to the pe- 
culiar relish of different pa- 
lates ; and as they are also 
useful on other occasions, 
should have culture in all 
principal kitchen-gardens. — 
see intimations of thedifferent 
sorts in this general list ; and 
the works of the different 
months fer their general cul- 
ture, Ac. 

■ Salsify : for its long carrot-shap- 
ed white root, to boil; also 
the young spring shoot* of 
year-old plants, to dress Hfcue 
asparagus, 
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Sow the teed in March or April 
And Way, for first and suc- 
cwsionalciupaj either sowed 
broad -cast of^ln drills, and 
the plants tWtheA six inched 
asunder ; the 'roots will be 
ready for &awtog in July or 
August, September, &c. and 
iftmam good till the following 
spring. 

|t Savory ; a noted aromatic pot- 
herb. 

Summer savory,— or also to dry 
for winter. 

Winter savory, for use green all 
the year,— or to out and dry 
for winter-keeping. 

They are raised by sowing their 
seed in spring, and transplant- 
ed in summer : and the winter 
savory also by bottom off-sets 
and slips of the young shoots 
in spring and summer. 

• Savoy, or Savoy cabbage ; a most 
excellent plant for autumn 
and winter, cabbaging with a 
large full, Arm head, 

Green curled satoy, 

Yellow curled. 

Round headed Of each, 
Sugar-loaf headed ditto, 
they are sowed in March, April, 
and May, and planted 6tit in 
June, July, and August, in 
rows two feet and a half asun- 
der, and will be fulhr headed 
in September, Oriwer, and 
November, continuing good 
till spring ; then go to seed. 

|* Scorzonera; for it's Jong largish 
root, to boil. 

Is raised to sowing the seed in 
April ain May, to have pro- 
per succession, as the early 
sowed sometimes run to seed 
the same year ; may be fowed 
either broad cast, or in drills 
t ftot asunder, and the plants 
thinned accordingly ; the 
roots wH! be In full grdWth, 
for autumn and winter. 

|t Skdht : a small bofbous-rooted 
plant of the oUlou tribe ; the 
root, the useful 'part, is of 


much estimation, both in cu- 
linary purposes, and to use 
taw at table, cut small and 
used as sauce to roast, broiled, 
or fryed flesh Ijveat. 

It is propagated arid raised by 
dividing the large roots into 
separate off-sets, and planted 
in spring, or in October or 
November^ rix or eight inches 
asunder, Shd two deep ; and 
the root attains full growth 
in July or August, when being 
taken up, dried, and housed 
keeps good till next year, 
t SIcirret ; for it’s small longish di- 
vided root, in summer, au- 
tumn, and winter, &c. to 
boil. 

May be raised botyi byseedsowed 
in tlie spring in drills, and the 
plants thinned to six ipches ; 
and by side off-sets of the old 
roots in spring and autnran. 
f|| SihaU Salauing; consists princi- 
pally of the small seedling 
herbs, as cresses, mustard, 
radish, an*d rape, to use when 
quite young in the seed leaves, 
of but a Few days or a, week 
or two old, generally in co- 
mixture with lettuce, endive, 
celery, <fec. and occasionally 
alone in the spring season, 
Wuen the other salad plants 
are deficient ; likewise some- 
times white cabbage lcttnds 
are sowed to cut young as 
above for small salad, early in 
the spring.— See each sort in 
this list, and their general cul- 
ture in the several months, 
f Sorrel ; a noted pot-herb of 
perennial growth : it’s leaves 
fof Use at all seasons, in soups, 
„ sauce, salads, dcc^jldnsistmg 
of the following varieties 
Common long arrow-pointed- 
leaved, 

Round paved French. 

Ihey are raised by seed in the 
spring, and transplanted ; and 
plentifully by parting the off- 
sets of the roots in spring - - 
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autumn, planted a foot asun- 
der. 

Soup Herbs , consist of leefc*, ce- 
lery, cndttve, white and green 
beet, spinach, lettuce, tur- 
nips, pittley, mint, tarragon, 
sorrel, bumet, borage, savory, 
marjoram, thyme, coriander, 
basil, purslane, chervil, fen- 
f nel, dill, penny-royal, clary 
&c, though these arc seldom 
wanted all at one time ; yet 
as they may all be required on 
different occasions, they are 
proper for culture iu every 
principal garden.— See the 
different sorts in this general 
list, and their culture in the 
different months. 

Spinach; an estimable culinary 
plant, obtained for use ut 
most seasons of the year : the 
sorts are, 

Triangular leaved, or prickly- 
seeded, to sow in autumn for 
winter and spring supply, 
Round-leaved, or smooth-seed- 
ed, to sow in springv&c. for 
summer use. ^jjjj 
Mountain Spinach, different 
from tlie above, but very good 
for similar uses ; having large 
thick leaves. — See Orach. 

Of the above kinds, the triangu- 
lai -leaved is sowed the begin- 
ning or middle of August, to 
stand for winter use and fol- 
lowing spring till May, as be- 
in* the hardiest to bear the 
inclemency of the winter wea- 
tlusr ; ana the round-leaved, 
of a more thictaucculent na- 
ture, most liable to injury 
f>om severe cot4 and w r ct, is 
t sowed in spring, February, 
Much, and April, for summer 
cut in May amj June, 
&c. and may also be towed in 
the two latter named months 
and July, to continue the suc- 
res- ion duiing me summer 
and autumn seasons till Sep- 
tember ; for as the spring and 
summer sowings, after attain- 
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iug full growth, soon run up 
for seed tire same summer, 
that a repetition of different 
sowings is necessary, but the 
winter crops sowed in August 
stand till nonet April or May 
before they Jrun. 

They ace sowed, the, main crops 
mostly broad-cast and raked 
in ana the plants thinned to 
three, four, or five inches dis- 
tance ; or, if left closer, may 
be thinned out by decrees for 
use, — especially the winter 
standing crops in spring ; or 
some spring and summer crops 
may be occasionally sowed in 
drills a foot asunder. 

The Mountain Spinach may be 
sowed as above or more gene- 
rally in spring and summer. 

T. 

t TANSY; a strong flavored 
aromatic herb, for different 
kitchen uses; propaged by 
slips or off-sets of the root in 
spring or autumn, and plant- 
ed a foot or eighteen inches 
asunder. 

t Tarragon; fine flavored aromatic 
plant, to improve the flavor 
of soups and salads, raised by 
cuttings of the stalks in May 
and June in a shady bordei, 
and by bottom offsets in 
spring. 

♦ Thyme ; a well-known sweet 
scented aromatic for various 
kitchen uses of small umb'i- 
slirubby growth, tureen for n-e 
all the year. ' 

Common groen, 

Lemon scented plow. 

But the first is that for general 
use and is raised hy seed sow- 
ed ju April, eithtr in bsoad- 
cast or ip drills for ,ti ana- 
planting in summer or in 
drills to remain — and both 
sorts also by parting the roots 
and by top slips in the spring, 
planted six mrhes to a toot 
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*' asunder, or soma in close edg- 
ing* 

|* Tttrtdp; a valuable jakttiferous 
root, very profitable for gene- 
ral culture in full crops, for 
eummer, auttimn, and winter ; 
and it’s young short tops in 
springare tender and sweet 
boiling greens. 

Early Butch white, of moderate 
or middling size, proper for 
the early or general crops in 
gardens. 

Round white, very good foi . 

general or main cr ops, 

Stone turnip, 

Large round white Norfolk, 
proper for large crops, 

Large round, green-top’d ditto, 
Large round, red- top'd ditto, 
Tankard, large oblong, very 
good, 

French small-round, 

French Ion g - rooted. 

Black Russia, very hardy for 
winter, 

Swedish, also very hardy, 

Yellow oblong, very good, 

Small red round, more for va- 
riety than for any principal 
crop 

They are raised by sowing m 
spring, summer, and early 
part of autumn, but for gene- 
ral culture allot the first three, 
four or five principal sorts ; 
generally the Dutcji.kind for 
an -early and first main crop ; 
sowed in March and April, for 
drawing young in May, and 
- of larger growth in June ; 
therefore as the early spriug 
sowed s$on run to stalk for 
sefed the same year, larger 
supplies for succession-stand- 
ing crops should be sowed the 
latter end of April, or more 
fully in May, and beginning 
of June, for the general sum- 
mer supply and part of au- 


tumn ; and for the main au* 
tumual and general winter 
standing crops, both in gar- 
dens and fields, should sow 
more largely towards the lat- 
ter end of June, fed in July \o 
come in for use in full growth 
in September, October, and 
November, dec. and conUnue 
till following spring ; then will 

' all shoot for seed : or may also 
sow smaller portions in the 
early part or wst fortnight ot 
August, to stand for spring, 
longer in that seafon before 
they run. 

All the sorts of turnips are 
generally sowed broad-cast, 
moderately thin, and raked in 
with careful regularity ; or 
for large crops in extensive 
grounds and in fields, are light 
narrowed in and rolled ; and 
as they all remain where sow- 
ed the plants when in leaf, an 
inch or little more broad, 
must be thinned or hoed six or 
eight to ten or twelve inches 
didfcftnce, or more, in the 
smaller middling, and larger 
sorts, that the root may have 
proper scope to swell in full 
growth. 

W. 

t WATER-CRESS ; a very win- 
some salad herb ; but is rarely 
cultivated as the plants grow 
naturally in great abundance 
iu most shallow waters near 
running streams, &c. How- 
ever some large plants drawn 
out in autumn or spring, with 
full roots, and cast into a% 
shallow waters, signaled m 
above, they will stme, grow, 
and disseminate their seed, 
and multiply in plenty of 
young plants. 
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. It will -be observed in the foiegoing List, that the annual*, 
biennials, and perennial kinds, are separately distinguishable 
At sight the marks annexed to their names. 

The annuals being but of one tffeasou’s duration, are raised 
every spring and summer from seed, attain mature perfection, 
ripen seed if permitted, and wholly decay the same year in au- 
tumn, as in lettuce, spinach, radish, beans, pease, kidney-bean, 
cucumber, melon, cauliflower, small Balading, &c. Some sorts 
when not sowed till autumn, August, and September, stand 
over the winter till next spring and summer, as in spinach, let- 
tuce, cauliflower, &c. 

The biennial kinds, or two-year plants, being raised from 
seed one year, continue till the second, then decay j and there- 
fore must be raised every year from seed, sowed in the spring 
and summer, and the plants attain full growth the same year 
and mostly continue good for use till the next spring, then 
go to seed and wholly perish, as in cabbages, savoys, brocoli, 
coleworts, carrots, parsneps, turnips, beets, onions, leeks, ce- 
lery, endive parsley, &c. 5 and some when not sowed till au- 
tumn continue in advancing young growth all that season, and 
winter, till spring and summer following, then attain proper 
maturity for use, earlier or later in those seasons, in the differ- 
ent sorts such as cabbages, cauliflowers, coleworts, onions, 
yonng spring carrots, spinach, &c. and of which the cabbages 
in particular, attaining full cabbaged growth in summer, re- 
main good till the spring following before they go to seed and 
decay j other being of an annual biennial nature (||*), that if 
sowed early in spring, &c. grow to maturity, more or Jess, ia 
different sorts, the same }ear in summer or autumn \ and some 
soon after either go for seed, or become past good perfection 
for use, as in cauliflower, broccoli, turnips, celery, endive, 
spinach, &c.j but sowed later iu the season, such as celery und 
broccoli in March, April, and May, and beginning of June, 
and endive in June or any time till the end of July, and turnips 
in May, June, aud July, they all continue for use till thefollow'- 
ing winter and spring, then run and decay ; and the cauli- 
flowers sowed in August stand till next summer, then acquire 
full growth iu their flower heads, produce seed, and wholly 
perish/ 

And the perennials being such, as when once raised at any 
season; eiLher by seed, suckers, off-sets, &c. they continue seve- 
ral or borne many ytears by the roct, us befoie intimated, for 
spring and summer production, as in asparngus, aitichokcs, 
fennel, mint, balm, &c. * 
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'Likewise some are annual-perennial, that although they 
continue perennial by root off-sets, \ct require to be new plant- 
ed every year, snch as potatos, Jerusaiem-artichoke, garlick, 
•ballot*, mushrooms, &c. as formei ly intimated. 


List of Aromatic, Pot , and Sweet Iftrb*. 


As in the foregoing List, and in the works of the Kitchen Gar- 
den, the appellation Aromatic often occurs, under the names 
of particular plants of that quality, they are such as impart 
a strong grateful odor and savory taste, as iu sage, mint, 
fennel, marjoram, savory, thyme, penny-royal, dill, basil, &c. 
and are many of them used as small pot-herbs, aud in sauces, 
stuffings, and other uses in cooking ; some also in salads, 
and for distilling, and some in a simple medical way in a fa- 
mily ) and as only small portions are wanted iu private use, 
need only cultivate a small quantity of each accordingly j 
generally together in a distinct compartment allotted for an 
herbary ; particularly the following principal sorts : 


Thyme 

Maijoram, 

Mint, 

Sajre, 

Penny-roypl, 

Pepper-mint, 

Tansy, 

Tarragon, 

Pot-marigold, 

Basil, 


Coriander, 

Borage, 

Savory, 

Balm, 

Hyssop, 

Lavender, 

Fennel, 

Angelica, 

Dill, 

Clary 

Chervil, 

Chamomile, 

Parsley, 

Or also Some plants of 

Sorrel, 

rue and rosemary.— 

Burnet, 

See the Genei'al List. 


For some descriptive intimation of their respective growths, proper- 
ties, uses, and culture, see the foregoing General List, and the works of 
Site spring summer, and autumn month*. 
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or 

gftrufra antr Zxm «♦’ 

Cultivated m most of the common Nurseries, in England ; for 
the furnishing Noblemen and Gentlemens' Gardens and 
Plantations. 


First of the deciduous kinds , which are those that shed thtir Lenot* in 
Winter . 


Taller growing deciduous Shrubs and Tree#. 


ACACIA . 

The tripple thorned, 
Water. 

Ash, common 
Flowering, 

Manna, 

White American, 

Swamp. 

Cratazu*, mountain ash. 
Maples, early budded, 

Ash leaved, 

Scarlet flowering, -*■ 
Norway, 

Sir Charles Wager's, 
American mountain, 
Montpelier, 

■faith some other varieties. 
Hornbeam , common, 

Virginia hop, 

American flowering, 
Eastern. 

Medlar , Great Dutch, 
Nottingham or English, 
New England* 

ChemxUs , Spanish sweet, 
Striped leaved Spanish, 
Chesnut , the horse common, 
Scarlet flowering, , 
Yellow. 

Walnuts , common, 

Virginia black, 

French. 


Large furrowed 
Hicoru , sweet, 

Large. 

Birch, common, 

Canada, 

Sugar. 

Bccch , common, 

Amei ican. 

Sycamore , plain leaved, 

Stripe leaved. 

Plane , oriental. 

Occidental, of Virginia, 
Spanish or middle. 

Larch , common, 

American black, 

Siberian. 

Laburnum , common. 

Scotch, 

Stripe-leaved. 

Liquid Amlter , sweet gum. 

Lac or varnish tr$e. 

Lime , common, 

Red twigged, 
Pensylvarian. 

Cyjness , deciduous American* 
Catalpa . 

Poplars , black, 
fahite, 

Carolina poplar, 
Aspep-troe, 

Abele-tree. 

Lombardy Poplar. 
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Arbor Juda European, 

American. 

Alder, common, 

Parsley leaved* 

Dwarf mountain, 

Gold striped. 

Silver Mripeo, 

American late flowering. 

Elm, English small leaved* - 
Dutch, ' 

French, Wych, 

Bloatch-leaved. 

Himamelit, American witch base]. 
Pertamon Plum, European. , 
Service, wild, > 

True or manared, 

Deciduous Shrubs 

AGNUS Cast us, or chaste tree, 
Narrow-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

Almond , coi—non, 

White flowering, 

Early dwarf single dower, 
Double dwarf. 

Althea Frutex, striped, 

Bed, 

White, 

Blue, 

Purple, * 

Pheasant’s eye. 

Andromeda , striped, 

Evergreen. 

Aratia , or angelica tree. 

Azalea with red flowers, 

White. 

B<erbsrry , common, red fruit, 
Stoneless, red fruit, 

White fruit , 

Bladder nut , three lea *ed, 

Five leaved. 

Broom the SphoUb, 

Double flowering, 

Yehow Portugal, 

White Portugal, 

Lttca. 

Cepkaknthus button wood. 
Bramble, flowering, 

American upright, 

White fruited, 

Dwarf, « 

Maiden. 

Vttmmum, or traj^farinf area, 


Arbutus leafed# 

American. 

Oak, English, 

Chesnnt leaved. 

Bed mountain. 

Willow-leaved 

Scaclet, 

Carolina swamp, 

Sassafras leaved, 

Champaign dwarf, 

# Black, 

White, ^ 

Oriental, with prickly CUpi* 
Italian, the cut-leaved, 

With some other varieties, 
Taeamahacca, or balsam-tree. 

of lesser Growth, 

Common, 
ftt$pe -leaved, 

American broad leaved, 

With black fruit. 

Helesia, 

Jhtpelo. 

Etnpetrum , black berried heath. 
Lycium , box thorn. 

Chionanthus , the fringe or sno#> 
dro>» tree. 

Laurusltnus , the deciduous, 

African fly honeysuckle. 

JHelia, the bead tree. 

Xantb&xylum, tooth-ach tree. 
Latmifar, the common, / 
Brdad-leaved, or lavender spike, 
Canary. 

Gale , or sweet willow* 

Spiraea, spir»e frutex, 

Common red, 

Scarlet, 

White. 



Bloatchod-leaved. 
Sprfnga, common, 

Dwarf, double fl ows—. 
Sumach scarlet, 

Large downy, 

Virginia, 

White, 

Elm-leaved, 

Myrtle-leaved, 

Lenti sc us-leav«d, 

Carolina. 



^<« Or HAHTft. 


T9t&o$4t hihNft. pobori treL 
A*4eaved, 

Oak-l*mwL 
Ttymrisk the French, 
German. 


FistaMa, Jamaica iirch. 
Filbert. 

H***L . 

Jtai Bark-tree, 

Frangulo, berry^bearin* aider. 
Honeysuckle, early red Italian, 
Early whiteftattfa, 

LaU red, 

Late Dutch, 

Long blowing, 

Large acailet trumpet. 
Small trumpet. 

Oak -leaved, 

Russian - 

ftumhne, the common whtt%v 
Common yellow, 

Italian, \ t 

With gold strlpedWfJbN 
Silver striped leaves. 
Hydraagirt, white Sowers. 
Hmmmm FruUi a, Swarf, 
Broaadeaved, 
Narrow4eave<L 
Hypericum , or St John’s wort. 
Shrubby, Canary. 

Dwarf, shrubby, stinking. 
Broad-leaved* eastern, 
like, biu% 

White, 

Pprgle, or Scotch, 
lake, Persian, Jffch 
Persian, plum "l 
flowered, 

Persian blue floweghi* 

h ’jL , 

DeeldSS&O^M** 

RobhdUf nr false jmw** - 
Hie common, 

YeUtw flowered, 

Sc^-w Bwaw ig , 

yttJSSS^ 

ta rtmUu/> 

tt.PsSkwmtt 

Kmnmtka 


Unw ed, white 

% 


rty red, 
ate red, 

Purple. 

S3mry Bean True, > , 

Berta Jopk, bastard indigo. 
JMmdspenmnu moon-mad. 4 
Okusfer, wild olives 
Peach, double -flowering. 

1 . ' 

Yellow bloatchoddsaras 
Patimrus, Cbriafc’a fhbjrn. 
Prince, wipter r 


* Itoa. ” , 

Pkfcn, or AmmicanmUrub trefoiL 
% afc. ,prhbektharn, 

Common, 

ftd»i*c*tbd»c^ 

Creeping evergreen, 

Yellow berrku 
Raspberry, the flotterfec 
CftaSkkSrg 

BrowWsnvrd, * 

Long-leaved, 

jam-leaved, 

Oak-leaved. 

Cherry, the dsuble blossomed, 

* Cornelian, r 
JJwsrf Canada. 

d* CeccygrU, *r Venetian sumad 
A Ci*Q*tf<>u Shrub. 

CaUUea, or bladder sent, 

The common, 1 

WiS^a*, 

Pocok’s. 

Ckthro, White AodW%> 

Dwarf. 

CdsrIWryBnsA. 


Gnat flowered v 
r tewerdf 


^ ii | si w < MtodMrec t 

3U: 
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' Great flowering, 
Newfoundland. 

GufhUr-r<>*G t the common, 
Double, or snow-ball, 
Carolina, 

Cold bioatchcd leaved, 
Currant leaved. 

Tlicmt, double flowering; 
Claston bury, 

Cockspur hawthorn. 

Lord Islay's haw, 

Virginian maple leaved, 
Goosbeny leaved. 

Z'Azcrok , the greater, 
Caroline I/Azerole, 
Pyracantha leaved, 

Arbutus leaved. 

Neapolitan Medlar 
Dwarf medlar. 

Bustard Quince. 

Mcspihts, the spring flowering, 
Lady HardwSeke's shrub. 

With'tvi, wee ping, 

Yellow Dutch., 

White Dutch, 

Lay-leaved sweet. 

Striped palm. 

Ccltify or nettle-tree, 

Black fruited. 

Yellow fruited, 

Pcav-trci\ v it h double flowers, 
Ivwee flowering pear. 

Bird Cturry, the common, 
Cluster, 

Caiohna. 

Tulip tree. 

Boston in, Carolina all spice. 
Bvsci, early dominion, 
Doubk yellow, 

Single yellow, 

Led monthly, 

White won tidy, 

Double white, 

Moss Proviure, 

Common Province, 

DoubU vdv<u. 


Single rbtto, 

Dutch hundred leaned, 
Blush ditto, 

Blush Belgic, 

Red ditto, 

Marbled , 

Large royal, 

York and Lancaster 
Red damask. 

Blush ditto, 

White damask, 

Austrian yellow*, 

Austrian, with flow ( r» 1 
one side red and the 
yellow, 

Double musk, 

Royal vircin, 

Rosa mnmi;, i. c. rose ( 
world, or atiiped red to 
F t auk fort, 

Cluster blush, 

Maiden bhish. 

Without thorn. 

Common red, 

Burnet leaved, 

Scotch, th; dwarf 
Strip. ;! Scotch, 

Appl. bearin'', 

Single \iwiiraiu 
Rose M ux, 

Pp»n)l;a*. .ui. 

Red chistt . , 

Ruignnwy romv 
Hrkty doabhd ted, sv.tri, 
i)ouhie kia.i, 

Y^Uow, 

Vg) an t&ne briar. 

I oThegranntc, single flowem. 
Double. 

CurtvMi with s;old at d 
bioatchcd leaves, 

With goos berry leaves. 

'] 1 e Pennsylvanian. 
Croviteberfyi* die* American, 
currant *eave. 
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A List of Evergreen Shrubs au<f Trees, now cultivated in moist? 
of the Nurseries in England, as ornamental Plants for the 
Decoration of Noblemens’ and Gentlemens’ Gardens, 
Parks, &c . 


First of the taller Evergreens. 


ARJJOR Vtte, common, 

China, 

America n. 

Arhutvr, the strawberry tree. 
Common, 1 
Double flowering, 

Red flowering, 

Eastern, or Arulrachna* 

(/ ilars, Vi; w i i a red, 

Virginia white* 

Of Goa, 

PkaTticia, 

E\ eia* 

' 'altir of Leharrm. 

*' orh inc, 

* #/>/% vs, c< iiimon, 

MuUa, 

Malt spreading, 

Po. tug&l. 

J'it's, distinguished, from the 
Fine* by having the leaves 
coming out separate or shinty, 
and of which arc the following 

“<M tS. 

Common sptuce. 

Red spruce, 
tViute spince, 

Black spruce, 

Silver fir. 

Balm of Gilead fir. 

Hemlock. 

/'die* free, having the leaves rising 
by two, three* or five, toge- 
ther from the tame point; 
consisting of the following i 
Scotch pine, commonly called 
Scotch fir, hath two leaves to- 
gether, and squall cones, 
Pinaster, with two leaves toge- 


ther, and cones seven or eight 
inches long, 

Stone or manured pine, having 
two leaves and cones four or 
five inches long, 

Wey month, or New England, 
with smooth bark, and five 
long leaves. 

Frankincense, or three-leaved, 
with very large loose cones,, 
Swamp, or three*- leaved marsh 
American, with very long 
leaves, 

Jersey, or two-leavcd Virginia, 
Siberian Stone pin'** with five 
smooth leaves, 

Three-! v aved Virginia, 

Prick U -coil' d, three-leaved bns- 
lard Viigmi t, 

Aleppo, with two narrow 
leaves, and very low spreading 
branches. 

Cluster, 

Fox-tail, 

Dwat f mountain. 

Holly, common given. 

Variegated ami su.ped, many 
varieties, 

Carolina dahoon hulls. 
Magnolia, laurel leave* , 

Lesser buy leaved. 

LitureU, e< oamou, 

Portugal, 

Alexandrian. 

Oak, the evergreen, 

Kermow, 

Holm, or holly leaved, 

Gall bearing. 

Yetr~tree. 


Of Evergreen Shrubs. 

ALA TERN A TUS, common, Gold striped. 

BloatcUed leaved. Cuius, or rock lose, 

dagged leaved, plain, Gum eistns, with spotted 

bugged leaved, striked, 5 flowers, 

Silver atriped. With plain white ilowers. 
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Purple saffe iesvJft, 

Mftlc wit^teaf Ittwry totes, 
Malt* Poitugal, 

.Bay leaved gum, 

With hahy willow leave#, 

Black poplar leaved, 

Waved leaved, 

Purple or true gum cistus of 
Crete, 

With some other varieties. 

Cy turns, Neapolitan, 

Canary, 

Sibenaii and Tartarian. 

UeromUa, nanow leaved, 

Sioad leaved. 

Bmymu *, evergreen Virginia, 
Jvwjht, common, 

Swedish, 

Sclavonian, 

Canada. 

Mart wort cf Pthiopia* 

Hoisr-lofl, slnubbv. 

WotuysitckU, eveifiieen, 
iinrna , olive leaved, 

Broad leaved, 

Thyme leaved. 

Lavrurtinus, common, 

Bioad, or «hS* mg leaved, 

Bough leaved, 

Oval leaved. 

May, bioad kaved, 

Nanow leaved, 
tynigv, oi wood Jaurcl 
hntc-kolm, knee holly, or butchefi 
b\ oom. 


PhUtyrta, die true. 

Broad leaved. 

Privet leaved. 

Prickly leased, 

Olive leaved, 

Gold edged. 

Silver edged, * 

Rosemary leaveu. 

Privet, evergreen Italiflti 
Gold and silver striped, 
Pwdane-iref, shrubby purslane 
Phlomtt, or Jerusalem s age, 
Narrow leaved. 

Broad leaved. 

Root?, the evergieen. 
Rhododendron, dwarf rose bay. 
Savin, eomraon, 
striped leaved, 

Silver striped. 

Stone O op hkrub. 

Widow l Vail> 

Virginia Gr ounsd-tree. 
i lemon tier fflirubby, of Crete. 
Jam&ne, Italian. 

IjQtus of Montpelier. 

Pyracantfia. 

Mtdiiaro, moon trefoil. 
Biqnmia, the eVn green. 

Tursan, or paik leaves 
Rag-trort, the se.t. 

Wormttood, the la\eucter leaved, 
fry, common. 

Striped leaved, 

Virginian. 


List of such Trees and Shrubs that may be raised from Seed, 
ajttd'vibosc Seeds may be procured at the great Seed Shops, 
and of many of the Ivurseij -Garden us about London, &c 


ARBUTUS, or straw berry -tiee* 
Andntehnee, \ t 

Shrubby. 

Ask, common, 

American white, 

-~^*Uck> 

Manna 

Ash, the mount am. 

Angekca-trct. 

AUhmafrvtex. 


Acacia, tlnWe thortmd. 

Andromeda erborea, or Carolina 
sorrel- tree, 

Caiictd&icd, 

Maryland. 

panieulated. 

Bni tlie three latter propagate 
pietty plentifully by dickers. 
Anfamiefla, the evergreen, t 
i t 4nm, baity pajww* 11 1 
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Common. 

Arbafvittx, eoaimon, 

Chinese, 

Arbor Judm. 

Bay, common, 

Benjamin- trem 
Bay 4oh Lully, 
lam common, 

Portug& 

BlatUUr-nvL 
Broom, yellow Spanish, 

Silvery, or white Spanish, 

White Portugal. 

Beech* common. 

Axalca, red* 

White, 

Btgnonia, scarlet, 

Yellow, 

Catalpa. 

Bladder-tena, common, 

Pocock’s, 

t^cajlet. 

Brrch , common, 

Black Virginia, 

Lenta. 

Cistwa, 01 rock-rose. 

Red or purple, all the sorts, 

W hite, all the soi t s, 

Cretan, or tint turn mains of 
the Lte v ant, w.th deep pm pie 
flower*, 

W illow-leaved gum cistus, with 
lai ge white flowci s and purple 
spot*, 

W ith all the othci speeles. 
Almond, sweet. 

Bitter, 

( clastrus, staff tree. 

Caseins* 

Cypress, female, or common up- 
right, 

Male spreading, 

Portugal, 

Dwarf Maryland, Deciduous. 
Hmtbtmn, common , ' 

Hop. 

Cherry, cornelan. 

Clcthru. 

Bog-wood, broad-leaved. 

Red stalked, 
ilaciada. 

Cytieus, evar greet, 

Secimdtis CJarfL .. 

Tartarian, 


6 tip 

Nigricans, or ldackf 
Laournunj common, 

Long spiked. 

CandU-berty-iiiLfrtle, bioad leaved 
Evei green. 

Meureon , red, 

White. 

JLiiac. 

Snowdrop tree, 

Ch amarfiododendrtms 
Lnonymous, broad leaved, 

Climbing. 

Mulberry tree. 

Maple , scarlet, 

Norway, 

Sugar, 

Sycamore. 

VAzttrole , ldif*e, 

Dwai f, 

Canada, 

Pyiacantha, 

Medlar. 

Jlawtlwrn* 

Wiitletrec* 

Magnoha, laurel leaved. 

Sweet scouted, 

Blue, 

Umbrella. 

Best Uarrou . 

Plane tree, en untaJ, 

Occidental, 

* Spanish. 

Rdbptia, false acacia* 
larch , common, 

Amcucan black. 

Cedar of Lebanus. 

Ottk, English, 

Aineucen black, 
white, 

scailet, 

Champalgne, 

Cut leaved, 

Willow leaved, 

Dwai f. 

Evergreen Oak , common 
Cork-tree. 

Lirue-trtr, common, 

American* , 

Bird-cherry, Pennsylvania#, 
Carolina. 

Walnut, English, 

Large French, 

American. 

Hlccory, the thin shelled, 
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Hlceory thick (Called, 
Shag bath 
if Aly t common, 

Carolina broad leaved. 
Juniper* common, 

Swedish, 

Npanish, v 
Italian. 

Cfdur of Virginia , ted, 
iiVhite. ’ 

Ko Inta, btb&d leaved, 

'I h> me 1 'aved, 

Olive leaveiL, 

Gkcsmt% Spanish, 

Clunqw pin* 

tlois< Chesnuts, common, 
VMtlet. 

Liquid amber. ^ 

Ifypei *rumt 
Button-wood tue. 
j Tooth-nth f/ce. 
t*Oj>lar tie ( 

Pittct 

S vtra i /r tear . 

Tupelo tree, 

Balesta. 

iudruy bcaH’ttfr, Carolin .. 
Ft w. 

Siorpim ttnu. 

Pttu<, bcotch, commonly 
Scotch fit, 

Weymouth pine, 

Stone, 

Fi (jiknictute, 


Pineaster, or wild. 
Jmey, 

Swamp, 

Virginia fhioe leavod, 
Aleppo, 

Pnckly leaved, 

Mnfrfio, 

Cembro. 

Fn% Balm of Gilead, 

Silver, 

Black fcpiuce, ^ 
Hemlock spiuee, 

White sniuoe, 

Red. 

Sassafras. 

Sumach) Caiolina, 

Slug's horn. 

Pistacia. 

Viburnum, 

Pcrstmon Plum. 

Vom< cprtmatc. 

Winter Berry* 

Tvup-tree 

JiancysucLLs, 

Johnsotiifi . 

CephaluHthue, 

Poses. 

CrattegMi or wild »ei rice. 
Common, 

Maplo lea\ ed, 
Cockapttr haw, 

Virginia IV serole, 
A?a*ciu«. 

NespHus, ilie medlar. 


A List of Fruit Tices, &c. being a chosen Coiled ion of tb* 
beat Sorts of their several kinds $ mentioning only such a* 
tteiit Culture, etc. 


APPLES* Janetufig, or June 
eatmg, 

Coiilin, s 

Mai /met apple, 

GoWtJ pippin 
Centlsli pippin, 

Holland nippiu, 

* Nonpareil, 
ltoyA mmt, 

WhedtVs ruwet, 

Golden russet, 

Ddtab 


Kentish codiin, 
Cat 1 * head. 

Golden i onset, 
French pippin, 
Winter pcarmain, 
loan's pt armain, 
Cluster pewrmain, 
Sp< ucer's j ippm, 
Scarlet pearmain, 
Faarn's pippity 
Lanes pippin 
Winter^ greening. 
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White rosdin, 

Aromatic russet, 

Queemo^, the wtntei, 

— - — *13 Dt summer, 

Calvol, 1 cd. 

White ditto 
Mai ««itc, 

Flanders pippin, 

Knkin, or kirtou pippin, 

U inter preening, 

Ntone pippin, 

Mdsgdlt , 

Pt ai^e woi thy, 

It iliau apple, 

Nonesuch, 

Hi U hen icnnet 

u eai%, little muscat, 

Gieen chissel, 

C lthcimc, 

Jargonc lb , 

( ui se undnrat, 

W md/or, 

Giosse blanquett#, 
lii ny do roy, 

B uitc henry, 

W iiilfi btnu 
Gio*se muscat, 

Autumn muscat, 

Orange beigimot, 

Hamden’s bn n not, 

Autu m» ditto, 

Gnat lussob t. 

Wont* i bon on tien, 

Summer bon emi a, 

Spanish d t + .> 

Vutoma ditto, 

Mpsmiui Jean, 

La Moiqmse, 

Devionett, 

Waiter runlet, 

Cioon, 

Colmar, 

Veij.nl use, 

St Gtmnui, 

U nt, St* Germain, 

Swan egg, 

Gi imonteile- 

Hf kttt# Pi 'irs > black ptA\ of Wo» 
costtr, 

Fatkinson’- vai ten, 

Uvedah’ Kt Germain, 

Double tt a<i, 
t’ i UHae. 

Ph aw, gieen g»#e, 


Oih 1 1 , 

3 n »s Yimopeo, 

Diop d’or. 

White bouum magnum, 

Red bonum magi min, or im- 
pel lal, 

Roy it dm\ Inn, 

Peidngoli, blw , 

* \ lute , 

Qm en iuoth< i, 

I othei ingham, 

Roche c oi bon, 

Li loyal, 

Am Hot plum, 

\jtuic hative, or ’due 
pea his* nutmeg lad. 

White, ditto, 

Eailv \mic, 

Red Ma/dtlen, 

Wlnt( , ditto, 

Nmtte, 

jobless, 

Edily Ncwmgton, 

Old Newington, 

F tench mi grume. 

Admit able. 

Chine t Hoi, 

Mdh t’* mi^nonc, 

Tm o pai ble, 
i « p d 

Roy dll i« , 

P i\u *ojai, 

Bou* dim, 

Montsnbau, 

Violet, 

Hen skill 
( illnmii, 

Poitiuil, 

ApiKti*, call) i*j*-wcuin i, 

'J urkey, 

Brussels 

Roman, 

Preda, 

Oi v ce, 

\i Mb, 

V yal, 

1 idiispdidPt* 

N uarvu\, c.ily na’iricg, 

Nev m^ion, 

Red Roman, 

Violet, 

Siaiht, 

Lira x* 

1«hple, 
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fcnmiou, 

Itilllb. 

early 
May dukes, 
Arcb-duke, 
Harrison’s duke, 
White heart, 


Adam's crown heart, 

, Ok heart, 

^Turkey, 

Ambew 
KentiA, *■ 

Flemish, 

Portugal, 

Morelia, 

Coroun, J 
Wild black. 

Wild red. 

Mgs, common blue, 

Early loop blue, 

Large white. 

Large Genoa, 

Brunswick, 

Marseilles, 

Cyprian, 

Brown Ischia, 

Brown Malta. 

Gropes, white sweat Malar, 

Black sweet water, 

Black July, 

Black cluster. 

White muscadine. 

Whits cbrystnl, 

Black muscadine. 

Black Burgundy, 

White Chuselas, 

Frontiniac, red, blade, white, 
Claret, 

BedMamlwrgh, 

Black Hamburgh, 

Mulberric*, tha black, 

MhUlmrim, the while. 

Bat the black aart fit best for 
general culture. 

Matters, the Dutch. 

Nottingham* or BngBsfc. 

Quince, the Porta Q 


Apple qufcsee, 

Pear quince. 

WafodL the thin 
French, 

DouSe, 

Late. 

Chemut*, the manured, oi fipfiSifc 
sweet* 

Filbert*, large rad shinned 
White skfimed, ! 

Common fcarie not, 

Bai cekma nut, targe, 

Cob «trt, very tergal 
Ouster nut, 

Byzantine nut. 

Gooerbcrriety small early red, 
Blhooth green, 

Hairy green, 

Large Dutch red, 
gommon hairy red, 

Laigeyellow, 

Larpamber* 

CmrranUy common red, 

Champaign red, 

Large white, or gf&pe, 

Common white* 

Black, 

K«*&*rrp, **4 findt. 

White fruit, 

Double bearing, producing 
fndt twice in the summer. 
Strav bertie s, the scailet, 

The red wood, 

White wood, 

Hautboy, 

Chili* very latgb fruit. 

Large CarOftna, 

Pine apple strawberry, with 
green fruit, and red fruit, 
both of a rich flavour* 

Alpine prolific, or everlasting 
Strawberry, called so from 
its long bearing, which Is 
commonly frObi June till No- 
vember ; and. tfjeeftd Weatbei 
tpl near C^Htehas Twq 
•drts, the rod, and the While 
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A LUjtr of $ui principal hardy Perennial and Btehmal Flower 
Pitta , ^tivated in England, as ornamental Plants for 
Pleasure Gardens * * 


ASTER, or star-wort, 

Larue bine Alpine, 

Tradesc^Fs or common star- 
wort, called Michaelmas daisy* 
;< Early Pyrennean, 

Aster linarifoUus, or toad's flax 
leaved,'' 

Blue Italian star-wort, 

Cate^by'a star-wort, 

Dwarf imrrow -leaved star -wort 
Midsummer star-wort. 

Autumnal white star-wort, with 
broad leaves. 

Ttipolian, Star- wort, 
Divaric&ted-branched, 

Virginian star-wort, witltoptaed 
blue flowers, 

Eaily large blue star- wort, 

Bose star-wort, 

Latest star-wort, with narrow 
leaves, and large blue flowers, 
Tallest New England star-wort. 
Bed flowering. 

Xfcere aic several other species 
of stai-wort of less note. 
Ap&ynum, dogVbaae, 

Red flowei mg, 

OiJiuge coloured, 

Syrian. 

Arum , Italian, large veined leaved, 
Asckpias , swaliow-wort, 

White, 

Yellow. 

Astragalus, milk vetch. 

Ahmm, white. 

Yellow, 

Violet. 

Batchelor's Button, 

Double red, , 

Double white, 

Borqge, the Eastern, or Constan- 
tinople. 

Rouble Rugged Robin . 

< iDnpamda, or bell-flower,* 

Double blue, 

Double white, peach leaved, 
Double blue and white nettle- 
leaved, 

4a 


Pyramidial, or staple, totre 
rtfcat tender, 

Canary, must have shelter in 
winter. 

Canterbury Bells . 

Blue, 

White. 

CaHbft marsh marigold, doable 
flowered. 

Cassia of Maryland. 

Carnations, or gilliflowem, 

Common single. 

Common doable. 

Flakes, 

Bixars, 

Pipquettes, 

Painted lady, 

The four last aie finely variega- 
ted double flowers, and of 
each many beautiful varieties. 
Pinks , double pheasant's eye, 
Dobson, 

Deptford, 

Cob, white, 

Red cob, 

White shock, 

Dtanask, , 

Mountain, 

Matted, 

Old man's head. 

Painted lady, 

Clove pink. 

Svceet William* the double red, 
Double purple, 

Double rose, 

Double variegated. 

Common red, 

White, 

Variegated or painted lady, 

TVail Flower t, double, bloody, 
Double yellow, 

Double white. 

Single, of each colour. 

Stack July flowers, the Broroptou 
double, 

Queen double, 

Purple double, 

White double, 
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Stuped doabi^ 

Srailet doable, 

Single of each sort* 

I'icneh Homy suckle, red, 

White. 

Tree Primrme, bi oad leaved, 

Bed stalled, 

Dwarf. 

Luhnidea, early blue, 

Spotted stalked, with purpla 
Spites of flowers, 

Viidma, with large umbels, 

Luw trailing purple, 

Carolina, with ‘tiff shining 
leaves, and deepor purple 
flowus. 

C ynnus, broad h avod, 

* Narrow leaved, 

Lychnis , or ch.tmplbn, 

Single scmlct lychnis, 

Double scaikt Ijchms. 

Knse campion, single , 

Double, 

Catchfly, vrith-donbla flower* 
llepftticas, single while, 

Single blue, 

Single ted. 

Double red, 

Purple with broadest leaves, 

Lai n e yellow, 

Ti ailing stiiped yellow. 

Many other vai lanes, wifll pur- 
ple, bine, and wiuti floweis 
Laulria, toad flax, large sweet 
scented purple. 

Bee Larkspur, 
t'ruorindla , wlut^. 

Red. 

Gentiama, gieat yellow 
Gentiandla, blue. 

(r lobvlytia, blue daisy. 

V oX' glove, re<l, 

White. 

Iron coloured. 

Perennial sun-fl iwr, 

Double yellow 
Cydemen, red, 

White* 

Gotdy Locks. 

L’helons, white, 

Red. 

Lolly o/ the Valley, common, 
DouWa flowermg, 

Solmnon t Seal, single, 

Doable* 


Lilapendhla, or drop-wott 
CotuMncs , commo^jrtae, 

Double red, * f 
Donnie white, 

Double striped. A 

Stai ry, double and single/ 
Daily flowering Canada. 
Thahctrum, ieathet ed columbines, 
Pulsatilla, blue pasqueflower. 
Hollyhocks, double red, 

Doable white, 

Double yellow. 

Orokus, bittter vetch. 

Saxifrage, double white. 

Vcrmicn, ^plight blut^ 

Dwarf blue, 

Kungruian, 

Blush. 

(Holden Bod, rainy vai ieties. 
Valerian , red gaidcn valeiian, 
Wttte ganlen. 

Rudbekia , \nieiiean sun-flowei, 
Dwait \ j )* oma, with lat/e yel- 
low (low t is, 

Dwa»t Caiolbia, with nairow 
red reflexed petals, and pur- 
ple floiets. 

Virginia, with yellow jays and 
icd florets 

Tail yellow, with pi rple stalks, 
and bcart-shapi I leaves. 
T.Jler, with y< 1 < a flowers, and 
large fisc lohed leas is, and 
those on the stalks single. 
Tallest yillow, with nauowcr 
leaves, which an* ail of five 
lobes. 

Pulmonaria , lung-woit, 

Common, 

Araci lean 
Menarde, pm pie, 

Scarlet. 

I phsmeren, spidi r-wort, or flown 
of a day, 

Wliite, 

Blue. 

Jacea, Amei ium 1 nap-weed. 
Primrose, double yellow, 

Double scaikt, 

White. 

Polyanthus, man) varieties. 
Atericulns, mail) * v arictios. 
vuiets, double blue, 

Donbfe white. 
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I told, the major, 

Londa^r i^^ pr none-ts-pretty, 

bellow. ’ 

tumaiory, the* yollow, 

White, 

Bulbous tooted, 

American forked* 

Acmitt f .monk's-hood or wolf* 
bane, 

Blue-monk Vhood, 

Yellow, 


While, 

\\ lioKome wolfs bane. 


Belli intro , or beat's fool, 

Common black hellebore, 

G i eon Howci od 
Christmas Hose, 

Winter A<onite> 

11 hiU llelUbore. 

Geranium, ci am ' %-l ill, 

Bloody crane's bill, * 

Blue, 

Roman, 

Bladder cropped. 

Dvkusy common double u*d gar- 
den daisies. 

White, 

Double variegated, 

CockVcomb daisies, white and 
icd, 

Hen and v lit ‘ken, white and ted. 
Fttnla, front l giant. 

Uamnuuhues, oi <v ow-foot, 
Double yellow crow -loot, 
Double white mountain lannn- 


cului, 

Easti m, witli a large yellow 
flov\ er, 

Tuiky, or Tui bm ranunculus, 
with a. large led flower. 
Persian, innumerable varieties. 
Vsotiy, double icd, 
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Double white f 
Double ptnpld, 

Male, with huge single flowery 
Sweet smelling Portugal, 
Double rose coloured 
Stlphinm, ba v t,ud chrysanthemum, 
/ns, flower-de-lure, & flags, 

The German violet coloured, 
Vai legated, 01 lfun^umn, pui- 
ple and vellow, 

Chalecdoina ills, 

Greater Dalmatian iris, 

Tlicie arc several other vari 
e tics of irises, all very hardy 
plants. 

CaiAtntiLElmoer, scarlet, 

Blue. 

Hocktt ?, double white . 

Jialm of (ttUaA, sweet scented, 
f r< rlasinig Pea» 

S uputouum, seveial valutas. 
Scabious, pm pie, 

White. 

J.ringo, blue, 

White. 

Mountain, purple an l violet, 
flier c aie soim othu varieties 
Snap i uifton> or calf's snout, 

Ked, 

Wlii to, 

Vmicgated. 

Mo{h Mullicn 
Clary put pie topped, 

Yellow glutinous. 

White, 

Blue, 

There are several other vaiiutie* 
Angela a. 

Aspoilelus, king's spear. 

Lupins, perennial blue downed. 
Ononis, rest harrow , 

Lai go > ellow flower. 

Trade* aniia. 


& List of suen Biennial and Perennial Flow er Plants as may 
be raised from Seed, and which merit Places in Gardens, as 
ornamental Plants. 

Wall Flowers, the b»ody, Smgie, 

double and single, , White. 

Common yellowy dohb^e, , . Stash GiUyUmxrs, the JE^mpton. 
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The quean, 

White, 

Purple, 

Scarlet, 

Stri ped. 

Sweet WOtiams, the painted lady, 
Deep red, 

Common variegated. 

Indian fW c, double and tingle. 
Carnation different varieties, aris- 
ing from seed. 

Pinks. 

Rose Camion, single. 

Scarlet lychnis, the single. 
Valerian, the Greek, 

White, 

Red. 

Bee Btrkspur, the bine, 

Purple. 

Tree Primrose. 

Fox-glove, the red, 

wW, 

Iron coloured. 

French Honeysuckle, the red, 
White. 

Hollyhocks, the red. 

Yellow, 

White. 

Rockets * 

Canterbury be Us, the bine, 

White. 

Snap-Dragon. 

Veronicas, the Hungarian, 

The Welsh, 

Iiong spiked. 

Honesty, or satin flower. 


Columbines, the double striped, 
many varieties arising from 
seed. 

Canada columbine*. 

Campanula, the pyramidal with 
bine flowers, 

Common, or peach-leaved, with 
blue flowers, 

The same with white lowers. 
Monk's Hoad, wolfs-bane, or aco- 
nite. 

Blue, 

Yellow, 

White. 

Polyanthus, many varieties arising 
from seed. 

Auriculas, many varieties arising 
from seed. 

Peony, double and single 
Globe T/dri/e. 

Trte-makpu. 

Cktty, tK purple, 

Red topped. 

Globulccria , or blue daisy 
Homed Poppy. 

Gentian, the Virginia. 

Dragon' 8 Head , the purple. 

Smet Scabious. 

Pulsatilla, pasqne flowers. 

Nettle Atacsd Bellflower, the bine, 
White. 

Bohn of Gilead. 

Jkssom. or Alyssou, the white, 
Yellow. 

Agrsmone. 

Cydammts or sow-bread. 

Acanthus, or bear's breech. 

Aloe, flag-leaved. 


A Lift of Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted Flower Plants. 


AMARYLLIS, comprising the 
Autumnal yellow narcissus, 
Spring yellow narcissus, 
BeUadona lily, 

Atatnusop lily, 

Guernsey lily, 

Jacobfea lily, 

Mexican lily, 

Ctyloti 

Barbados re<J%, 


Tbe first two of tliese are very 
hardy ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth, should be kept in pots to 
l>e sheltered from fiost : the 
other four must be kept in 
pots and placed in the stove, 
flee their seveial respective 
articles. i 

Crocus Y peons, or spring flowet* 

to* 
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Common yellow, 

JUgrf e yellow, 

Yellow with black stripes, 
"White, 

White with bine stripes, 

Blue, with white stripe*, 

Deep bind, 

Light blue. 

White With purple bottom, 
Scotch, or black and white 
striped, 

Cream coloured. 

Autumnal flowering Crocus, of the 
following varieties. 

True saffron crocus, with blue- 
ish flower, and golden stigma, 
which is the saffron. 

Common autumnal crocus, with 
deep blue flowers, 

With light blue flowm. 

Many floweied. , 

Snow Drop , the small spriftg flow- 
ering. 

Common single, 

Double 

Ltuanum , or great tommer-suow- 
diop, 

Cieat summer snow-drop, with 
angular stalks, a foot high, 
and two or three flowers in 
each sheath. 

Taller pleat snow-drop, with 
many flowers. 

OrmthLgalum, or star of Bethle- 
hem, 

Great white pyramidal, with 
narrow leaves. 

White, with broad tword-ahaped 
leaves, spreading on the 
ground, 

Yellow, 

Pyrcnuean, with whitish green 
4 flowers. 

Star of Naples, with hanging 
flowers, 

Middle, or umbeflated, producing 
its flowed in umbels or 
spreading branches at the 
top of the stalk. 

Low yellow umbeflated 
Ertthrontum, dens canis, or dog's 
tooth. 

Bound leaved, with rted flowers, 
The same, with white flowers, 
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The same, yellow, 

Long narrow leaved, with pur- 
ple and with white flowers. 
MuMcaria , the grape or feathered 
hyacinth, 

Common blue grape hyacinth. 
White, 

Ash coloured, 

Blue feathered hyacinth, 

Purple, 

Musky or sweet scented, with 
dull pm pie flowers, 

The same with large purple and 
yellow flowei s, 

Greater African Muscat u, with 
sulphur coloured flower. 
Frit&aria, checquered tulip, 

Early purple variegated, or che- 
quered with white, 

Black, chequered with yellow 
spots 

Yellow, chequered with purple, 
Dark purple, with yellow spots 
and flowers glowing in an 
umbel, 

Persian lily, with tall stalks, 
daik pui pie flowers growing 
in a pyramid, 

Branching Persian lily; 

Corona Imperialu, crown imperial, 
a species of frilill&ra, 
Common red, 
yellow, 

Yellow striped, 

Sulphur coloured, 

Large flowering, 

Double of ea'ch variety, 

Ciown upon crown, or with two 
whorls of flowers, 

Triple crown upon crown, or 
with three tiers of flower*, 
one above another, 

Gold striped leaved. 

Silver striped-leaved, 

Tntip, early dwarf tulip, 

'J'ulip, Iste, or most common 
tulip, 

Double tulip, 

Of the two first there U an in- 
finite variety ; florists reduce 
them to the following classes, 
of each of which are many in- 
termediate varieties, varying 
m their stripes. 
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E&rfy, yellow a#d red striped, 
White and red striped, 

White and purple striped, 

White and rose striped. 

Tall, or late flowering, with white 
bottoms striped with brown. 
White bottoms, striped with 
dark brown, 

White bottoms, striped with 
violet or black brown, 

White bottoms, striped with red 
or Vermillion, 

Yellow bottoms, striped with dif- 
fer nt colours, called bizares. 

Double Tulips, yellow and red. 
White ami red. 

Gladiolus, cornflag, or sword lily. 
Common, with awoi d-shaped 
leaves, and a reddish pui pie 
Urn. or tanged on one side of 
the stalk, 

The same with white flowei s, 
Italian, with reddish flowers 
ran ed on both sides of the 
stalk, 

The same with white flowei s, 
Great red of Byzantium, 

, With nan ow grassy leave*, 8,1 d 
an incarnate or flesh-coloured 
flower, 

With channelled Ion? nairow 
four edge leaves, aud two bell 
shaped flowers on a stalk, 
Great Indian. 

Ancmotn , wood anemone with 
blue flowers, , 

White flowers, 

Red flowers 
Double white. 

Garden doubU Anemone, vrita crim- 
son flow ''IS, 

Purple, 

lied, 

Blue, 

White, 

lied and white striped, 

Red, white, and purple, 

Rdlffe and whites, 

Blue, striped with white. 

Rnmmouhi#, Tutkey with a single 
sulk, and large doodle wood* 
rod flower* 

Persian with branching stalks 

and large double flowers, of 


which are innumerable varie- 
ties, of all colour# #hd varie- 
gations to the amount of many 
hundreds with most beauti- 
ful flowers, of which there 
are 

Very double flowers, 

Semi, or half double, 

The double arc the most beauti- 
ful, and are propagated by 
offset* ; they produce no si cd ; 

< that being produced only in 
semi-double flowei, by sow- 
ing of which all the fine varie- 
ties of double flowers aio ob- 
tained. 

Pjmcratium, sea daffodil, common 
white sea narcissus, with ma 
ny flowei s in a sheath, and 
ton^nc-shapc d leaves, 
Sclavonian, with taller stems 
and man} while flowers, and 
swoid shaped leaves, 

Broad leaved Anuiican, with 
larger white flowers, eight or 
t * it in a sheath, 

Mexican with two flowei s, 
Ceylon, with one flower, 
Broadish roundish leaved of 
Ainboyna, with many flowers, 
Cai olina low sea daflodil, with 
nairow leaves, and many 
flowei s. 

The tv.o fiist are hard), and 
succeed in the full ground , 
but the other require to lie 
kejp^ in a stove. 

Moly ( ilium ) species of garllrk 
producing ornamental flow- 
ers. 

Broad leaved yellow, 

Great broad * leaved, with lily 
flowers. 

Broad leaved, with white flow 
ei s in large round umbels, 
Smaller white nmbeUated, 
Purple, 

Rose coloured. 

i’lwiwto BulbosA, or bulbous root- 
ed fuimoory, 

G<e#ter purple, 

JioUnw rooted, 

American, with a forked flower 

Narcissus, w daffodil, coinmci 
double yellow daffodil. 
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Single yejlow, with Hie middle 
cup as long as the petals 
WhitOj *ith yellow cups, 

Doubt* ■'with several < taps, one 
within another^ y 
Common white narcissus, with 
single flowers, 

Double white narcissus 
Incomparable, or great non 
Mich, witli double flowers, 
With single flowers, 

Hoop petticviat narcissus or 
nrdd'*aved daffodil, with the 
middle cup larger than the 
totals, and very bioad at the 
trim, 

Daffodil, with white icflvxed pe* 
tals, and golden cupfr, 

Whit'* daffodil, with purple 
cups, 

Polyanthus naieisKUS, having 
many small flower* on a stalk, 
from tin same sheath ; of Hub 
aic the folk wing vaiicUes— 
White, with white cups, 

Yt Uow, with yellow cups, 

Vl Into, with yellow cups. 

White, with orange cups, 

White, with sulphur coloured 
cups, 

\ ellow, with 01 ange cups, 
Yellow, with sulphur coloured 
cups, 

Wnh seveial intermediate va- 
riety s. 

Auluninal narcissus. 

Jonquil, common single, 

L«ngc single, 

< oimuou double, 

Double with large round loots. 
folium, the Kly, common while 
lily, 

U ith Rpottcd Or striped flowers, 
W ith double flowers, 

W ith striped leaves, 

W hit* Illy, with hanging or pen- 
dant floWcrs, 

Common orange lily* with large 
single flowers. 

With double flowers, * 

'With stiiped leaves, 

Fiery, buln bearing lily, produ- 
cing bulb* at the joints Of the 
•talks. 


ear* 

Common aaurow lcav* d, 

Greater broad Icavi <], 

Many flowered. 

Hoary, 

Marlagon lily, sometimes called 
Turks cap fiom the refle\od 
position of then flowm h aves ; 
tbeie art* many varieties and 
which differ fiom the other 
soitsof lilies, in having the 
jietal* of their flowcis ic fleet- 
ed oi turned buck waul, 

The varieties arc, 

C mmon i,d mailagon, with 
vciv n i, row sputsed leaves or 
such as grow without older afl 
over the flower stalk. 

Double mar to "on, 

White, 

Double white, 

Wliite spotted, 

bcuiiel Willi broad s parsed 
leaves. 

Bu'uh* ixil, man. howeud. M 
potnpc.ij, with bhoii glassy 
sparsed leaves 

Reddish hairy inartagou with 
haves growing in wharis 
lound the stalk, 

Great >eliow, witli pyramidal 

Howell, spotted 

Purple, with dark spots and 
bio id leaves in whorls round 
the stalk, or mo‘t common 
Turk’s cap, 

White spotted 'I’uik’s cap, 
Cauapa waitagon, with yellow- 
ish large, flowers tpoMcd, and 
leaves in whorls, 
Campscatensc muita'jon, with 
erect bell-shaped flowers, 
Philadelphia maitagou, with two 
uect bright purple flpwei . 

Squills, fc>ca onion, or lily hyacinth, 
common lily hyacinth, witli a 
lily root and blue flowez, 
Peruvian or broad leaved hja- 
dnth of Peru, with blue flow- 
ers, 

With white flowers, 

Karly white sttiry hyacinth, 

• Blue, 

Autumnal starry hyacinth, 
Larger starty blue liyaconth of 
by*antmm, 
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Purple star flow of Fern, 
Italian bine spiked star flower. 
Afpvdrl My, African bine with a 
tuberous root, 

Broad leaved purple with a bul- 
bous root, 

Asiatic, with white umbels and 
bulbous root, 

American, with lage white um- 
bels and bulbous root. 

The first of these require shelter 
from frost ; and the other 
thiee lequire the constant 
protection of a stove ; they 
make a fine appearance in 
flower. 

The Tuberose, or tuberous Indian 
hyacinth ; it produces a tall 
stem, three or four feet high, 
adorned with many white 
flowers of great fragarncy. 

The varieties are, 

, Fine double tuberose, 

Single tuberose, 

Small flowered, 

Striped leaved. 

trig oulbosa, or bulbous Iris, 
Persian, with three erect bine 
petals, called standards, and 
three reflexed petals called 
falls, which are variegated, 
called Persian bulbous Iris, 
with a variegated, flower, 
Common narrow leaved bulbous 
lids, with a blue flower, 

White, 

Yellow, 

Blue, with white falls. 

Blue, with yellow falls, 

Greater broad leaved bulbous 
Iris, with a deep blue flower, 
Bilght purple, 

Deep purple, 

Variegated, 

Great with broad and almost 
plain or flat leaves, with blue 
flowers. 

Of the above there are many 
Intermediate varieties, - 
f fy u cisd h, eastern, with large , 
flowers. * i 
Of than there are many varie- 
ties, reduced by florists, to 


the following classes ; and of 
which there are innumerable 
intermediate shades or tbits 
of colour*. 

Of double torts there are. 
Blues, 

Purple blues, 

Agatha blues, 

Whites, 

Whites, with yellew eyes, 
White's, with red eyes, 

Whites, with violet or purple 
eyes, 

Whites, with rose coloured eyes 
Whites, with Scarlet eyes, 

Reds, 

Incarnate flesh or rose coloured. 
Of single hOits tbeie are, 

Blues, of diffeient shades, as 
above, 

Whites, 

Reds, 

Rose coloured. 

With many intermediate shades 
or varieties, 

Hyacinth, of the common small 
sorts are the following : — 
Common English, with blue 
flowers arranged on one side 
of the stalk, 

White, 

Bell-riiaped blue hyacinth, with 
flowers on evei v side the stalk. 
Bell-shaped poach -colouted, with 
flowers on one side the stalk* 
Hyacinth, with an obsolete or 
faded put pie flower, 

These are very hardy, and pro- 
pagate veiy by off-sets of 
the roots, and succeed m any 
situation, in the common bor- 
ders, or between shrubs. 

CokMoums, In variety. 

Leontice lion’s leaf, largest yellow 
with single foot stalks to the 
leaves, 

Smaller pale yellow, with 
branched foot stalks to the 

tyves, 

These arc tuberous rOoted plants, 
and are scarce in England. 

aow-bread, Jfoiopean , 
, , nr common autumn flower - 
, i«g, flijWf a pirtpte flower. 
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m& aagidar heart-shaped 
leave*, % 

The same* witli a black flower, 

The same, with while floors. 

Bed spring flowering, with heart- 
shaped leaves marbled with 
white. 

Entire white, sweet smelling* 

Purple winter flowering, with 
plain orbicular shining green 
leaves, 

Purple round leaved autnmn 
flowering, 

Small of anemone rooted, with 
flesh coloured flowers appear- 
ing in autumn. 


VAX 

1 

These plants h%ye large round 
solid roots, the flowers and 
leaves rise immediately from 
the root. ' ( 

The two first varieties are har dy, 
tlie three Persian sorts are im- 
atient of frosts, and should 
e kept in pots to be occa* 
sionaUy sheltered but all the 
others will succeed in a warm 
border under a wall. 

Superb Lily, or gloriosa red with 
long slender leaves, 

Blue with oval leaves. 

Corona Regalis, or royal crown. 

Aconite, the winter. 

Suyfbnchiums. . 


A List of Annual Flower Plants ; that is, such as come up, 
flower, produce Seeds, and die the same Year, and which 
must therefore be raised every Year from Seed ; and the 
sorts here mentioned are proper as ornamental Plants for 
Flower Gardens. 

We dii ule them into three different Heads or Clmei ; that ts, the tender 
and more curious Kinds : the less tender , or hardier and more common 
Kinds; the hardiest and most common Kinds* 

The first following arc the more curious awl tender Kinds*. 

FIRST CLASS. 


AMAJIAHTH 

Bicolor, 

Cock's tomb, Amaran 
The led. 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

Dwarf. 

Globe AmartaUhus the striped. 
Red, 

White, 

Spiked. 

Stramondum, the double purple 

-rv ^ 


While. 

ftalsammes, or balsam, the double 
purple, 

Double scarlet, 

Double striped. 

Martynhu 
KrowtUU a. 

he Plant, or diamond ficoldqa. 
Sensitive Plant, 

Humble Plant* 

Scarlet Convolvulus* 

Snake Melon. 

Cucumber 


Double white. 

Metangen&fQT eggplant, thepurple, 

TUe above all require to be rw*cd and brought ftry yd ■» bo £ b ®?‘- 
8ee tlie articles oftender or curiontannuaH, hi Febwwy, M«r<*, 
April, May, and Juno , but the aenwtiw rod humble plant., after Wn* 
Seared as above, should always be continued either » a gla« caw, 
green -bouse, or garden-frame, under glasses, otherwise they lose tliev 
sensation, and will n3t vidd to the touch- 
4 it 
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Second class of annuals : 

f 

Or less- tender or hardier Kinds# 

l&tfaUottjtyr At* fomcwbat hardier thau fcha foregoing, but i* 
4o hwre them flower in any tolerable Time in the 
f ISuflMtifcr, they ahdtfld be first raised in a moderate Hpt-bed, 
* w<a afterwards transplanted into the Borders, Bede, or Pots, 
u#e# See the Articles of less tender, or bawdier Annuals, in 
March, April, and May. 


AFRICAN Marigold, the orange, 

yellow, 

«uaw colonied. 

Frmh Marigold, the striped. 

The yeUavfc 
Sweat scented. 

C&fa* After, the double, 

Donble purple, 

Tfenble white, 

Double striped. 

Marvdl of Pent, the red s tripod, 
YeHow striped, 

Loiig tu been 

CkrysantJifimon, double white, 
Double yellow, 

Double quilled* 

fftneet Sultan, the yellow, 

White, 

* JL?d# t, 

India* Pink, double, 

Single. 

JUu!un*t. 

Palma ( hrlsti, the common, with 
huge grey l^ares, 

Tall 1 1 d stalked, with very large 
gri a leaves, 

Small' 1 green. 

with heart-shaped 

leaver, 

These plants of palma chnsti 
grow tore© to eight or 
ten feet IHtfb, and are piia& 
pally cultivated for the k tall 
growth, together the 

beauty of their juAjated 
leaves which 

lltfe, totl he of ^dHIPW- 
lag their Mas, wWSMwme 
HC 4 T two %t, and WWkimea 
more. * T 

IVA^o, Voug leased Virginia, 


Bread leaved. 

Branching peienniaL 

Low Apple, with red fruit, 

With yellow fimt. 

Gourds, xound smooth orange, 
Rock 01 warted, 

Pcdi -shaped yellow, 
Pear-shaped stuped, 

Stone colomed. 

Bottle Gourd, some veiy huge, 
ti om two oi three to five or 
six feet long, and of vrnioue 
shapes 

Momonlica Bafosmina. 

Per tic an a. 

Indian l om, the tall. 

Dwarf. 

Nolan*. 

Migmmutte. 

Convohmlus, scarlet flowered. 

Yellow Balsam , or touch me not. 

Capsicum, the long rod podded. 
Long yellow podded. 

Red, short, thick, roundish 
podded, 

With heart-shaped pods, 

With ehen y-sh&ped fruit, led, 
Cherry-shaped taut* yeHow. 

Basil, the common sweet- 
scented# 

Bush basil 

Zennta, red. 

Yellow. 

Tree amttrrnntkus, 

Prince s feather amarasrthw, 
Love lies a bleeding awarantbna. 

Cmmaoerus, yellow, 

«ed. 

Chmoe Hollyhock, the variegated. 

TVn ueek Stssk GUfyhwcr, 

The donWp wtd, 
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Double white, With double tad single Bowen. 

Double purple. The double of this sort a 

Whit* Ten-week Stock, with » wall- pretty appearance. 

Bower leaf. 

No fe-^-The fen weeks will grow if sown on a warm border towards 
the tud of March, and should be afterwards transplanted ; but by sow- 
ing and bringing them forward in a hot- bed, they will Bower sooner by 
a month or six weeks. 

The China aster, chrysanthemums, white and purple sultan, African 
and French tharigold, alkckengt, persecaria, See. will also grow in a 
warm border of natural earth, if town in April, and afterwards trans- 
planted ; but they will uot Bower so soon by a month or six weeks a# 
when sown and properly forwarded in a hot-bed. 


THIRD CLASS OF ANNUAL* 


Or haidy Kinds. 


The following are hardy Annuals, requiring no aatistance Bf 
artificial beat, but should all, or at least most bf them, be 
sown in the places where it is designed they shall flower. 
See the Articles of Hardy Annuals, in February, ‘March 
April, and May, 

ADONIS Flower , or Bos Adonis, 


the red flowering, 

The yellow. 

Candy Tift, the large, 

Purple, 

White. 

Larkspur, the double rose, 
Double branched, 

Lai ge blue double, 

Double whit* 

Lupines, the rose. 

Large bine, 

Small bine. 

Yellow, 

White, 

Scarlet, 

Marbled. 

Sunflower, the tall double, 
Double dwarf, 

Lasntem, red, 

White. 

Ptppy, the double tail striped 
carnation. 

Dwarf striped, ; 
double com poppy* 


Homed poppy, 

Convolvulus fttigor, 

Minor, 

Striped, 

W hite, 

Scarlet, 

Starry Scabious. 

Hawk-weed, tfc© yellow, 

Fnrpie, Or red, 

Spanish. 

Carthamus tinctaria, or saffror 
flower. 

Nasturtium, the large. 

Small. 

Cotint he Megor, or honey-wort, 

Tangier Feu. 

Sweet Psu, the painted lady, 

Tire purple, 

Jfhite. 

Wwged Feu. 

fligeUs, or <UH •* a boh, tb« 
Umg blue or Spanish, 
the white. t 
Oriental mallow, curled, 
Venetian ntaUow. 
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J M Catclfa, white Mid f*d. 
Dwarf UchntL 
Vetm Navel waft. 

Leaking gim, 

Virginia Stock, 

Strawberry Spinach. 

No S me tangefb, or touch me out 
Panda, or heart's ease. 

SmdirpUmt . 

Caterpillar** plant. 

Hedge Hog plant* 

Antirrhinum) or snap dragon the 
annual 

Cmajtui, tbo red. 

White* 

Blue. 

Raman Nettle * 

Beteiitere, or summer cypress* 
Xeranthemmn, or eternal flower, 
red and white. 

Garden or comma* Marigold, the 
common single, 


, Doable orange, 

Doable lemon coloured, 

Doable lemon coloured rasa** 
coins marigold 

Annual Cape Marigold, with a 
violet and white dower. 
Migmenttte, or Reseda, the sweet 
scented, 

Die upright, 

Purple Clary, 

Purple Ragwort, 

Dracocephakitn, the purple. 

Blue. 

Capnoidet , or bastard fxtmatOry. 
Ten-week Stock Gilfylowert, m v*. 

«*7- 

Ptrdcaut u 
Tobacco Plant, 

Indian Com, 

Amytkyetoa. 


A List of some of the best Sorts of Green-House Wants* 


ALOES, the Urge American, 
Large striped ditto* 

Alee*, the Ameau sorts, 
Mitre, 

Sword, 

Tongue, 

Up Hgbt triangular, 
Pentangular, 

Succotrine, 

Cob-web, 

Partridge-breast, 
t usliion. 

Large Pearl, 

Pearl tongue, 

Soap-tike, 

Keel-shaped, 


Cat chapped, 

Spiral. 

Armas. 

Amhroda, 

AnthyUU, Jnpitei's heard. 

Arctotis, wind-seed, several va- 
rieties* 

Ader, the African shrubby. 
Anthoopermum. 


Apocputm Fruticosum, 

Apuun Macedotdcum, 

Asparagus, shrubby, two or three 
varieties. 

Boota , golden-rod tree. 
Bvphthalnm me, some varieties. 
Campanula, bell-flower, 

Die Dutch, 

American. 

Chryeocoma, goldy locks. 
Convolvulus, the silvery. 

Celastrut , staff tree. 

CUfortia, major, 

Minor, 

Bosh. 

Caper, 

Cikus, rock rose, seven! sorts. 
Chamomile, double Italian. 
Cyclamen , the Persian, 

Sweet scented. 

Coromlla, jointed podded. 
CramUa, six or eight sorts. 
Cytieue, trefoil. 

Digitalis, 

Duma, several sorts. 

Iris Vvaria * 

Euphorbia, major. 
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Minor. 

Geraniums, crane's-bill, 

Tfa% scarlet, 

Balm-scented, 
bear let horse shoe, 

Pink ditto. 

Variegated, 

Sorrel leaved, 

Nutmeg scented, 

Striped leaved, 

Rose-scented, 

Vine-leaved, 

Hollow-leaved. f 

Cnophalium, some varieties. 

Orewku 

Jhliutropim , the sweet soontod. 

Hypericum, the Chinese. 

Hcrmasda, several sorts. 

Jasmines, the Azorian, 

The Catalonian, 

Yellow Indian. 

/aria, the Chinese. 

J ust ic ut, two sorts. 

KiggeUaria* 

Jjeomtrm , lion's tail 

Lemons* 

Oranges- 

Citrons 

l amly Tuft Tree * 

Lotus a bird's foot trefoil, two or 
three sorts. 

Lfriurn, {**>* ftUoiu* 


Lndmt, 

Lavatera, LusHanka. 

Mekbar Nui. 

Mcsembryanthsmms, many torts. 
Myrtles, many sorts. 

Oleander, rad. 

White, 

Double. 

Olive* 

Opuntia, Indian fig, some varieties. 
Orteaspermum, hard-seeded son* 
flower. 

Ononis , rest-harrow. 

Phylica , the heath leave. 

PhyfaUs, winter cheriy. 

Sage, the shrubby Afiican, 

Silver Tret. 

Scabious, the shrubby. 

Semjierrivum, several sorts. 
Sideroxylum , or iron wood. 

Sedum, dm variegated, 

Plain. 

Solatium, night shade, several soils* 
Amomum 1‘linii, or winter cherry 
Pomum Anions v 
Stapelia, some varieties. 
Tetmgonia. 

Tucrmm* 

Tret Germander. 

Tanacetum I*'utarM y shrubby 
tansey. 
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HOT-HOUSE PLANTS ; 

Being the tenderest exotics from the hot regions of $ont1t 
America, Asia* Africa, &c. requiring in this country con- 
tinual shelter and artificial heat, under glass departments of 
hot-houses and stores, famished internally with fire or bark- 
bed heat, or of both occasionally in winter, generally having 
an internal tanner's bark hot-bed, made in an oblong raised 
pit, generally of about three feet depth by five to six or seven 
feet wide, ranging lengthways the middie space of the hot- 
house continuing a constant heat all the year, and assisted by 
that of fire in wtinter and spring, from October to May, to 
support a regular degree of internal heat at all seasons, equal 
to that of the hot- countries of whkh the plants are natives 
and whence they were originally obtained. 

This collection of exotics consists both of the tree and shrubby 
tribe, and of herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous, bulbous, 
and tuberous-rooted kinds ; as also many sorts of succulent 
plants, or sack as have fleshy stalks, branches, and leaves 
replete with humidity and In the general collection, the plants 
aie In duration from two or three, to several and many year's 
continuance ; and from a few inches to several feet in growth, 
in the different genera and species, flee, and which collection 
of different hot-house plants are retained principally for vari- 
ety, cariosity, and observation, many of which are most 
curious and singular, and many produce beautiful ornaments, 
flowers 5 but tbe pines in particular are the principal or only 
sorts cultivated, us economical plants, for their production of 
that admired fruit, the pineapple. 

In the following arrangement the s pedes are methodically dis- 
posed under their respective genera, or families, which are 
distinguished by their general Botanic and English Names, 
and with the most proper names of every different species, 
of which many form a short specific distinction, fo the follow- 
ing order * 
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A* 

ABRUS , wild liquorice, . 
Precatory Jamaica wild liquo- 
rice, 

Ac hr as, sapota or mammee tree, 

( Sapotet X American sapota or 
wannnee tree, 

M ummose fjreat fruited inaromee, 
or American marmalade, 

dctyritythea ( Achy ran thes), 

Roaffh spiked adhyranthe^ of 
Ceylon, 

Rough spiked Siciilian, 
lAwpaceous,, or bm ry-fratied, 
Ec&inatcd acliyranthefi. 

Adansovb, Ethiopian sour- gourd. 
(Rkhabob), or Ethiopian sour- 
gourd of Senegal, 

Digitated, or tin get leaved 
adansonia. 

Etchyjiomcni 1 , or bastard sensitive 
plant, 

Great dowered Indian, 

(tie&m), or Egyptian eschy* 
nomene, 

VaciUant cschynqmcnr, or Chi- 
nese moving plant, 

Ademnthcra pavomnu, peacock ade- 
toanthera, or bastard flower 
fence. 

Adiant/tum, maiden hair. 

( CapiUus V merit), or true maid- 
en hair. 

Apwe, great American aloe, 
Viviparous, or childing agave, 
producing young plants from 
the floweis, 

Fetid, or stinking entire leaved 
agave, 

(Kar&t* ), or deep green-leaved 
agave, 

Veia-crusian, broad leaved. 

Albuca, er bastard star of Bethle- 
hem, 

M ajor, w greater, 

Minor, or less, 

Channeled stalked, flowery. 

Ale 0*1 or hyacinth flower aloe, 

( Hyocinthoidee ), ©r hyacinth 
flowered stalkless aletris, 
Ceylon variegated aledrii, 
Guinea aletris, green and black, 


variegated, with roots Joint- 
ed. 

Cape, waved leaved, stalkleas, 
Fragrant elegant flowered stalky 
aletris. 

Ahe t African aloe, 

Perforated sword-leaved shrub- 
by aloe, many varieties, viz. 
(Alteferox)r or broad leaved 
thorny aloe. 

Glaucous, thorny-backed aloe, 
Glaucous shortdeaved, 

Spotted, thorny-leaved, 

Small spotted, thorny, 

Greater spotted, thorny, 
Perfoliated smooth glaucous 
aloe, 

Mitre-shaped broad-leaved thor- 
ny aloe, 

Succotrine or narrow-leaved 
thorny aloe, 

Broad spotted leaved* called 
soap aloe, 

C Aloe humilis ), humble aloe. 

( Aloe vent ), true or common 
aloe, with sheathing, plane, 
sported leaves, thorns crowd- 
ed, 

Viscous triangular aloe, 
Variegated upright triaugnlat, 
or partridge-breast aloe, 
Broad leaved, 

Narrow leaved. 

Spiral pentangular aloe. 
Distichous, or two-ranked 
tongue aloe, 

Spotted tongue-leaved soap- 
aloe, 

Keel shaped tongue aloe, 
Plaited, 01 fan- tongue aloe, 
shrubby stalked, 

"Warted carinated tongne aloe, 
Refuse leaved, or cushion aloe, 
Dwarf pearl aloe, 

( m) , or pearl. bearing 

dwarf aloe, 

Minor pearl aloe, 

Miiwnons, or least pearl aloe. 

( Aaruchim<te8 ), or cob-web 
dwarf aloe. 

Alttreimria (Alstremaria), 
Peregrine upright Alstremeria 
of Peru, purple spotted. 
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{Ugta), or asceniUne AJbtrem* 
eria of Lima, purple swiped. 

AmaryUk, lily daiJodil, 

For mostdmine, or most hand- 
eemo amaryllis of the island 
Jacobea, called Jacobea lily 
(singularly bnaatifiil), ** 
(BeUsikmna), or Belladonna lily, 
Kegioean or queen Belladonna 
amifryflis, or Mexican lily, 
SamtanamarylHi, or Guernsey 
lily, 

Long leaved African lily, 
Oriental long-leaved amaryllis, 
or Branswegla, 

Cape remote flower, 

Ciliated Ethiopian, 

Gnttated, or spotted, 

Vitiated, or ribbon flowered. 
Undulated curled purple, 

Ceylon snowy amaryllis, the 
petals with a purple stripe. 

Armmum, or ginger, 

{Zinziber), or common true 

( Zerumbet ), or wild ginger. 

Anarardim accident aie, or western 
American aaacardmm. 

Amma or custard apple, 

Murexed fruited* 

Squamous fruited, 

Fitted fruited# 

Asiatic an non*, i 

Amyrig bdk amtfc r* or balsam bear- 
ing sweet amyris. 

Antholy zc, or Ethiopian corn (lag, 
Ringent, or gaping scarlet an- 
tholyzo, 

(Merwna flan rubello ), i eddish 
meriona, or funual-flowered 
antholyuu 

( Meruwittia ), or little merlana, 
Ethiopian scarlet gladiolus. 
(CtiTumia), or straign flowered 
antholysa, * 

(jlfonra), or hairy yellow an- 
tbolyaa, 

Apocynum, dog** bane, 

Fruteseettt Ceylon apocymun, 
Nattlo leaved climbing Indian. 

Ar ctopm rthttuUus, echlnatcd prick- 
ly artopns. 

Ardulna bigjmum, or 1 two splned 
anluina. 


tJJkTAtOCVJt 

Arsen O leracm. , 

Arutokchia, or birth-wort, 

Indian birth-wort. 
drUcarpus, or bread fruit tree. 
Arum, wake-robin. 

(Colocatin'), or greater Egyptian 
arum, 

(Anna) ngvTnMm, or dumb cane, 
or canna-Ieaved arum, 
Arborescent, or tree arum. 
Peregrine heart obtuse leaved, 
Aorited, or eared leaved, 
Divaricated heart halbert 
leaved, 

Macrorrhizon or long-rooted 
Ceylon arum, 

Esculent American arum, or 
Brazilian cabbage, 

Crinited or harry, 

Pedaled or foot-shvped, 
Pictated or painted arum. 
Arundo Bamios {Bar bn), or In- 
dian cane. 

Asclepias , or swalloW-vwrt, 
Curassoan orange-flowered, 
Gigantic asclepias, or auricula 
tree, 

Tuberosus, * 

Teoeriffoan, 

Attm fructicotuM, or shrdtby aster. 

R. 

BANISTEH1 A ImnjfeHa V? bay 
leaved banisteria. 

BarUria , 

(Priontiis\ or four-spin rd bar- 
lcria, 

Box leaved, opposite spined. 
BaacUa, or Malabar night-shade, 
Red b&sella, 

White batella. 

Baukhia, mountain ebony, 
Acuminated leaved, 

Ungulated parallel lobed leaved, 
Divaricated lobed leaved, 
Hoary leaved. 

Begonia oblique , or oblique eared* 
leaved begonia. 

Great whUe flowered, 

Rosy flowered minor, smooth, 
Rasy flowered minor, hairy, 
Rosy flowered orbicular leaved. 
Bigmonia, trumpet flower. 
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(bcwvxyk n\ At digated acumi- 
nate leaved biguonia C* 


Jamaica tulip tree, 

Indian doubly pinated loaved. 
Standing or erect firm item'd 
trumpet flower, 

Peruvian decompound leaved. 

lUxa Oreiitm i (Orttiena), or Ame- 
rican scarlet bearing oruatto. 

Becconiofrutescms, or shrubby oak- 
leaved bocconia, or tree ce- 
landine. * u 

Bmksafiek t tccmdent, or climbing 
Boethaavia, 

Bembox, or silk cotton tree. 

(Coiba,) or quinate leaved silk cot- 
ton tree, 

Pentandrious flowered, finger- 
leaved, 

Bombax gossypium, or cottony 
bombax. 

Bontia Duphnoides, or Daphne-like 
Barbadoet white olive. 

Brortuiiia, ananas or pine apple, 
(Anatm\ or common pine ap- 
ple, oblong round fruited, 
pyramidal or sugar-loaf pine- 
apple. 

King pine, 

Queen pine, 

Golden fruited, 

Olive fruited. 

Brown fruited, 

Black Antigua pine, 

Montserrat pine, 

Whit* fleshed pine, 

Late olive colored pine, 

Shining smooth leaved, 

SiKer striped leaved, 

Gold striped leaved, 

(Penguin), or Jamaica wild pine, 
(KartUmj, or s talkies# American 
wild pme. 

Borassus fLbeUtfer, fan-bearing, of 
fau-leaved pahn. 
tirunia, Ethiopian tamarisk, 
Lanatedor woolly heath-leaved, 
Ciliated Ovate leaved, 

Mossy brunia. 

Brms/slsU AmenoM. or American 
white flowering brunsfellia. 
Buchm* Mhiepkr i, Ethiopian in- 
dented le.tved buckaera. 
Bt-MIy* gf srfwtti, globular buddies 
4 o 


* AC ALIA, foreign colt's fbot, 
Pepillary-sUiked, or truncated 
petioled cacalia, 

( Akieuphorbium), spurge - bane 
or shrubby, obk>ng-leaved 
cacalia, 

(Ficoides), or ficoides like, com- 
pressed leaned, 

Artriplcx leaved, 

(KUnia), compound stemmed 
cacalia , called cabbage tret in 
America, 

Cactus, melon thistle, also torch 
thistle, creeping cereus, and 
Indian fig, vis. 

(Melon, Thistles), 

(Melon cactus), or gt eater four- 
teen angled melon thistle, 
Mammillary tub ere led Inset 
melon thistle, 

(Torch Thistles ), 

Heptagonal, or seven - angled 
torch thistle. 

Quadrupled torch thistle, 
Hexangular torch thistle. 
Pentagonal torch thistle, 
Kepand, or serpentined, octan- 
gular torch thistle, 

Lannginous or woolly spined 
sub-nine- angled, 

Peruvian sob octangolifr, 

( Royeni ), or Royeifs mb ten- 
angled, 

(Creeping Cenusses), 
Flageiluorm, or whlpthong- 
thape, or common creeping 
cereus, 

Grandiflorous, or great night- 
flowering creeping cereus, 
Triangular creeping cereus, 
Qpirufia, or Indian figs)* 
Opmdia), common opuntia, or 

Indian 

(jFIcitt Indicts)) or common Ame- 
rican Indian fig, 

MonUiferm, or noekUcMh.pcd 
Indian fig, 

(Tuna), or avrl-spinea Inwan fig 
Gochineal-beftriflg opuntia, 
Curaasoan ventricase opuntia, 
or pin pillow, 
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(PkyUtm$hug Amcrtoanrf, Afa&ricsat 
phyllanthus, or sword hart 
tonge leaved opoatia, 

(Ptretkia aculeata), prickly pe- 
roskla or American goose- 
berry, 

Purslane -leaved thorny opun- 
tia, 

Mott thomy cluttered tpmed, 
(Osalpmia), 

(Soman), or sttopan wood. 
Vesication*, or Sladdered, 
CamiUia Japonic#, Japanese 
evergreen scarlet me, or 
tsubaaki leave# broad, flower 
scarlet, 

Single flowered, 

Double flowered. 

Coma, Indian shot, or cannacorns, 
Indian broad leaved, 

Indian striped-leaved# 

Indian yellow, 
farrow-leaved. 

Glaucous-leaved, 

Cap/tUa Cinmnumea , or cinnamon 
— (Sec Laurus). 

Cajrparis, caper tree, 

Thorny, 

Aboreacent 

Capsicvm fnttecense , or shrubby ber- 
berry capsicum. 

Carte*, or papaw. 

(Papaya), or Indian papaw, me- 
lon-like fruited, leaves si* 
nuated. 

(Potopcmt), or pear-fruited leaves 
entire. 

Caryota yrens, or stinging dato- 
b earing palm. 

Cassia, wild senna. 

(Piotvla), fisthlar or purging 
cassia of Alexandria, 
Btftorou*, or two-flowered, 
Ugustrinc, or privet-leaved, 
Bycapsakr, or two-capsuled, 
Tenui -podded, 

Plane-podded, 

Mimosa-like of Ceylon. 

Cosmtha ftXfarmk, or thread-form 
cisijytUa. 

Catst&iisvmosu, thorny caterim, 
01 lily tii<»ni. 

Caswtrim equUetifoHa, or winter 
hoi se-tail leaved Tinian pine. 


Cpdrcla oJorata, odorous Xfarbarfoo* 
Cedar. 

CVrbcra. 

(Manghas) lactifcra, milk-tree 
or spear-leaved cerbcra, 
(Ahouai major), or ovate-leaved 
cerbera. 

Csstrwn, bastard jasmine, 

Diurnal, or day-sttfelllng. 
Nocturnal, or night-smelling 
Ccropegia candelabrum, or chande- 
lier ceropegia. 

Chamcropt humilis, or dwarf-palm, 
or palmetto, 

Mild or prickless. 

Ckironia, 

Shrubby large red flowered, 
Bacdferous, or berry bearing 
*b cubby. 

Lacerated, or rent cliironia 
CkrysopkyUum gold-leaf,) or star 
apple. 

(Canito), Mar apple, or Indian 
damson-tree, 

Goldcit-leaved star-apple, 
Glabrous or wnooth-lea\ed. 
Cimis, wild grape, 

Heait leaved, 

Add, trifoliate, oblong-leaved. 
Cinchona < Jtcinalis, officinal cin- 
chona, or Pci avian bai l.. 
Cythaiijyton, or sidelc wood, 
Cineieous, 01 white-barked, 
Caudated, or tailcil-spikad. 
Clayimhi , 

Virginian linear-leaved, 
(i’erttidacaria), or purslane, knvf <i 
clayton ia. 

Omnia Hava, or yellow Jam do a 
balsam tree. 

CUtonudematta. ( temntid \ or wing- 
leaved blue ditoua, 

C ocaloba, sea-side grape. 

(Ur if era littrrea), or grape- bear- 
ing sea-ride cocoioba, 
Rubescent or blushing cocoloba, 
Punctated or dotted fruited. 
Cocos nud/cra, imt-beaiing cocoa, 
or cocoa nut tree. 

Coffta Arobica, or Arabian cobec 
tree, 

Broad leaved. 

Commilhi* Africniw, African trsiit 
ing commehna. 1 
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Caw Luckryma J$H, or Job's tears* 

Copatfcra officinalis, or officinal bal- 
sam ot capivi tree. 

Cardin Sebcstena (Sebcstma), or lig- 
num aloes. 

Cormdia pyramid alis , or pyramidal 
blue cornuti. 

Corypha vmbracuiifcrei, or probreli* 
ferons palm. 

Cosh* Arabtcut, or Arabian costus. 

Cotyledon, or navel-wort. 
Orbicular-leaved, 

Hemispherical, or half-globalar- 
leaved. 

Crecmtia Ctyete (Ci yets), or cala- 
bash tree. 

Crinum , or lily asphodel, 

Broad plane-leaved, 

Asiatic carinated-leaved, 

African sub-lanceolatc plane- 
leaved, 

American introrsed-flowered, 
Long-leaved, 

Ceylon striped flowered, 
Pendulous-flowered, 

Crossula, lesser orpine, 

Perforated coinate-lcaved, or 
Jacob’s ladder, 

Qiltrated or knife-leaved. 
Quadrated, or whip-cord cras- 
sula, 

Orbicular ci assula, 

PeJucid crass ula, 

Scabious, or rough- stalked, 

Crotalaria (C rot alar ia). 

L aburnum-leaved, 

Chinese oval-leaved, 

Jamaica crotolaria. 

f 'roton, tallow-tiee, 

Sebcscrous, or tallow-bearing 
croton, or Chinese tallow- 
tree. 

(CascariUa), or sweet-scented 
cioton, 

Giabcllous, or smooth ovate- 
eaved. 

Maple-leaved. 

Curcuma, turineJrick, 
Hound-iooted, 

Long-rooted. 

Cycas, sago palm. 

Circinated true sago palm, 
broad-leaved, 

Grim* i sago palm. 


Cyclamtu tntticum, or Indian cycla- 
men ; with the limb of the 
^corolla or fiowei nodding. 

Cynanchvm, or American scam- 
mony, hairy American cleft- 
barked, 

Snberous, or cork-barked, 
Viminalous, or osier - twigged 
climbing, 

Cytissus. 

(Cqjtu), or American pigeon- 
pea or Indian soft-hoary - 
leaved cytisus, 

Surinam cytisus. 

Cyno&urus India* or Indian cyno- 
surns. 

D. 

I)A FUSE Indian, or Indian 
spurge laurel. 

Dettmatarmntoza, or sarmettt 
shooting Ceylon delima, 

Dais cotinifeUa , Venice sumach- 
leaved dais* 

Dioscmo, 

Sativous or cultivated dioscorio, 
or West-India yam, 
Bulb-bearing stalked, or round- 
looted West-India yam. 

Tlu large fleshy-roots and bulbs 
of these plants are used as a 
soit of bread in the West- 
Indies, and for which the 
plants are cultivated in great 
abundance in that hot coun- 
try. 

Dracena, dragon-tree, 

{Draco arbor), or true dragon 
tree, 

Ensifoliate, or sword-leaved, 
Erect-leaved, 

Penaceous or irony dracena, or 
Chinese non tree, 

Terminal heibaceous dracena* 

Dracontivm , or dragons, 

Spinous Cevlon dragons, nar- 
row-leaved, 

Pertusod or pierced-leaved Arne- 
lican diagotis. 

Durania, or costoiea, 

Plumieis <ontorted Ameiican 
duraata, 

(J Usin'), m ere/ 1 Jamaica da- 
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EHRETIA, at bastard cherry* 
tflnpa-leaved Jamaica ebretU* 
{Bourreriat or ovate entire* 
leaved Jamaica ehretia, 
Jfyhke*, or Jamaica dog's- bane, 
fluberect spibe-flwcring Ochi- 
te», 

Umbellate flowering climbing 
chltes. 

J&eocarpus serraia, or tawed spear- 
leaved eleocarpus, 
Elyhantqna, elephant’s foot, 
Scabrous, or rough elepban- 
topus, 

Hoary ekphatttopns. 

Erigermt fetidum, or stinking lance 
linear-leaved erigeron. 
ErpthrincL, coral-tree. 
(CoraZlodandnm), or coral-tree, 
Herbaceous dwarf coral-tree, 
long scarlet spiked. 

Pic fated on painted coral-tree, 
prickly-leaveiL 
Eugenia, pomme-rose, 

(Jamloi), or West-India pomme- 
rose ; peduncles branching, 
terminal, 

Malacean East-Indian pomme- 
rose ; peduncles branching, 
later||» 

Euphorbia, Sfrnrge, 

Anticts* tiiangnlar Stalked, 
Canary subquadrangular spurge, 
Officinal multangular 8 purge, 
Cotiwfofiate or Venice sumach- 
leaved, k V 

Neii foliate or oleander-leaved, 
(Ttihynakrides padifoUa), or 
paaus - leaved tithymaloide 
spurge, tf 

{TtthymahOt* myri^kUa), or 
^ myrtle * leaved tithymaloide 
spurge* 

Mauritanian shrubby African 
.spurge, 

ManuUfffy*$ubei*ted euphorbia, 
Cer enffim ed spurge, 
Heptagonal, or seven-angled 
spurge, 

( TirucaUi , or fndiau * shrubby 
spuigc, 


Viminalous, or mkrdwigged 
spurge. 

F, 

FAGARA, iron-wood tree, 

( Pierota , or emarginateddeaved 
fagara. 

(Tragodu), or prickly-folloled, 
(Pifirita),* Japan pepper, or 
notcbed-fblioled fagara. 

Ferrari* unduhta, or undulated 
Cape starry iris* 

Ficv*, fig tree, 

Sacred, or poplar-leaved fig* 
Bacemosed or cluster-fruited, 
Bengal, rooting stalked. 

Dwarf creeping stalked, 
Nymphe leaved. 

(i Sy cameras ), sycamore mulber- 
ry leaved, or Pharaoh’s fig. 
Indian radicant branched, 
Benjamin fig. 

FrUilluria, 

Regia Corona regalis), or royal 
crown fHtilhuia ; a crown of 
tufted leaves above the flow- 
ers. 

Dwarf royal crown, round 
leaved. 

G. 

GARDTNIA florid a, flowery gar- 
dinia, or cape jasmine, 

Single flowered. 

Double flowered. 

Gempa Americana , or American 
gee ip a, or janipha. 

Camera tomatfoea, or hoary leaved 
gesnera. 

Geranium , 

Tristons, or sorrowful night 
flowering, or anemone leaved 
geranium, 

Lobatcd leaved, 

Pmnatifid leaved, 

Shaggy leaved, ■’ 

Prolific myrrh leaved, 

Pinnated leaved, 

Long leaved, 

Sorrel leaved, 

Au riled or ear leaved, 
Orbicular leaved, 
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CtnrotfJ or fleshy jointed, 
Laceolate or s|K*ai leaved, 
tordifolium or heait leaved, 
Trigonal stalked* 

Roteum odoratum, or rose odor, 
Levigated or polished smooth- 
leaved. 

Note . — All the above geraniums 
will also succeed among the 
green -house plants. 

Gladiolus or sword lily, 

Spiked dowered, single stalked, 
Tristous, or sorrowful-like bell- 
flowered, 

Narrow, linear-leaved, 

Plicated, or folded sword leaved 

G loriosa superba , or tupcib lily. 

Gostypium, or cotton tree, 
Arboreus, or cotton tree, with a 
shrubby stem; leaves pal- 
mated, 

Barbadocs, shmbby cotton, 
leaves tree lobed. 

Qomphrcna perennu, or perennial 
globe amaranthus. 

Gretna oriental** , oriental, or east- 
ern grewia* 

Gwdacum , or lignum vite, 

Official, two paired foiioled, 
(Sand am), or holy -wood tree, 
leaves many paired obtuse, 
African acute foiioled, many 
paired, or my rile leaved. 

Gardoni a decandria, ten male, or 
ten st&miru d Gordonta. 

Guarea trichUoides, or trichi lia-like, 
branching flowered guarea. 

Gueitarde spectosa, or specious 
guetarda from Java and 
Jamaica; leave most large 
ovate i oundish, flowers long 
seven parted. 

Gmlandina (bondac), or niokar 
tiee, 

(Bu*duc migare), or common 
oonduc or nickar tree, 

( Sondueetia ), or little bouduc, or 
nikar tree, 

(Moringa zelam&b or Ceylon - 
moringa, 

Lacerated, orreuding nickar 
tree. 


CW 


H. 

HEMAMTHUS , or blood flower, 
Scarlet African blood flower, 
Puniceons, or red pnrple hemaa- 
thus or spotted stalked. 
Ciliated leaved, purple, 

Villous blood-flower, 

Caiiuated, or keeled leaved. 

Hemtortflum Campechianum ( Cam- 
pecnianum) or log wood, 

Iledyearwn, French honeysuckle, 
Styrax leaved, 

Amentaceous flowered, 

Moving plant. 

JUlict eris, or serew-tree, 

( Isora) . or contorted-frnltgd be- 
licteris, *r common screw- 
tree. 

HeUocarpus Americana or American* 
mulberry-leaved htliocarpus 
of Vera-Cruz. 

Helttfropium Pmwfanvm, or Peru- 
vian many spiked, sweet turn- 
sole. 

llemandia*snora, sonorous or 
whistling hemandia. called 
Jack In a box: the wind blow- 
ing in the large hollow teed 
capsule make a sonorous 
whistling noise. 

Hibiscus, Syrian mallowj 
(MdvavUcus), or viscous Indian 
tree mallow, 

Poplar leaved hibiscus, 

Lime tree leaved, 

Fig palmated leaved, 

(Rom si/imw). or rose of China, 
Mutable, or changeable rose of 
China ; Flos horanus , or flower 
of an hour. 

(Abtlmoschu*\ musk flower or 
musky seeded bybiseas. 
(Sddartjfa), or cut, three part* 
ed, and entire-leaved hibiscus, 

UmponutM, or manchiaeel tree* 
(MancineUa), or common man 
», chined tmt, ovate4eaved, 
Biglandular, oblong I dadrp d . 

Hum crepitans, crepitatttut crack- 
ling hura, or sand-box tree. 
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ffiftd capsules buritfft| with & 
lend explosion, and inricli be- 
ing large, of many compart- 
ments, aio used in the West 
Indu n <u> sand-boxes for writ- 
ing <lesks. 

HipncncapOflurimrU ( CourbarU bifo- 
ka ), two-leaved courbaril, lo- 
cust, or elcmi tate* 

L 

J ATROPHAf French physic-nut, 
M ultifio, smooth leaved, 

( Curcas), or heart angular-leav*. 
edJaUopba, 

Slinging pal mated leaved. 

( Mamhtrt), or esculent palmated 
Jatropha, called cassada, or 
cassava } the root being pre- 
pared into bread in the West 
Indies . 

Qossypiuro leaved jatropha. 

1 lieu brum lanata , or woolly leaved 
itieeebrmn. 

JUici m Floridanum Florii au starry 
aniseed lice. 

{ndifwftTan indigo, 

Tincforbic, or dying, greater 
indigo, 

Hii^ute, or shaggy podded, 
Scaudent, or climbing, 
Argcnt#»u<, or silvciy^ 

Jutsienm repi as, or creeping jussi- 
ena, 

Elect ju-SMcna, 

Jusiitutn Mulabar nut, 

( / ckdwn), <n i dieted flower- 
ed justieu, 

IIussop leaved juMuria, 
dictated, or palmed jusUcia, 
with inflated chaps of the 
cotoifo. ^ 

bcara , American jasmine, 
flcailet flooring, oval leaved. 
Scarlet flowering, ovate-lance 
leaved, 

American three leaved Jamaica. 

K. 

KFMP1T.RU Galnnta (Galtmga) 
or o\<.te 'eaved galangale. 


4 r 

L» 

LAGEItSTFMIA latln- a, or In- 
dian lagerstremia ; leaves 
oblong alternate. 

Lantanrt, American viburnum, 
invoiucated leaved umbelled. 
f Camara )> or leaflew tun belled 
lautaua, 

Aculeate d, or prickly lantana. 
Trifoliate, or three leaved. 
Smooth leaved. 

Lauras, bay tree, 

(Cinmmomum) or cinnamon tree, 
or Ceylon bay, 

Fctant, or Stinking bay, 

( Cassia ), or ever-flowering bas- 
tard cinnamon* 

(Per sea Americana ,), or pear- 
fruited American bay, called 
alligator pear, 

Chinese bay. 

Lechea, 

Crispatcd, or waved - jointed 
stalked, 

Equal umild stalked 

Lechea iruyor , greater icchea, 

Linmlorum tubei'osum , or tuberous* 
rooted purple hmodoium ; or 
American iiclleboi inc. 

XjobiLut , or cardinal flower, 

JjAiig flowered, 

Cm ouopus-leavi d. 

Lotus Jacobeus , or Jacobian blaCV 
lotus, or bird’s foot trefoil. 

Lychnis ctpccinea, or scarlet Chinese 
campion, or lychnis. 

Ludwegia ovatoy or ovate-leaved 
ludwegia. 

M. 

MALPIGHI A , Barbadoes cherry. 
Smooth leaved, 

Glossy shining leaved, 

Stinging leaved, 
lhmica leaved, 

Vcrbaicnm 40*ved. 

Moira i 'upensis* or < ape mallow* 

Mnmmca Americana, or American 
mamuice, apple, 

Mangifita Jmdius, or Indian man* 
go® tree. 
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Mttronta , or Indian flowering rood, 
Arundinaceous, or icedy ma- 
ranta, or common India flow* 
eiiiig iced, 

(Oalanga) Indian galangale, or 
Indian auow-root. 
tfartyma perennit , of perennial 
martynia. 

Meln&toma bolocericea , or velvety 
bilk-leaved melastoma. 

Metua ferrca y iron mesu&, or In- 
dian lose chesnut. 

Michelia Chaiupm a ( < 'hampaca ), or 
sweet scented yelow michelia, 
Minosn, sensitive plant, and acacia 
(sensitiva), or sensitive plant, 
leaves conjugate pinnated, 
Pudicous, or modest, bensitive, 
oa- bumbljgjplant ; leaves sub- 
dii’itatedfpinnated, 

Vivaceous sensitive plant, stem 
bei baceous, 

Pigra, or slow bastaid sensitive 
plant, 

Pcrnambncan sensitive plant, 
Plenated, 01 doublc-floweied an- 
nual sensitive plant 
Punctuated, or dotted-stalkeO 
mimosa, 

Virgated, or twiggy mimosa, 
Nilotic Egyptian mimosa, 01 
gum aiubic, 

Ai box ons, or tier Indian acacia 
Coimgeions, or hom-bearing 
acacia, 

Horrid-thorned acacia, 
Tamarind-leaved acacia, 
Latisihquose, or lunad podded, 
Farncsian Indian acacia, gazia, 
or sponge tree, 

Broad leaved acacia, 

(Lubbcck) or cotutea-leaved 
Egyptian acacia, 

(Unguis caH)> +* cat-claw pod- 
ded mimosa, 

Vague downy leaved mimosa, 
Peiegiiue American mimosa. 
Glaucous, or sea-green leaved, 
Pm pie floweredUjr&cia. 

(intro), or Madras angular- 
stalked acacia. 

Circbial podded mb* os a* 
Mmmya exotica, exotic raurraya. 
Mum a, plaiutaks tice, and banana, 


ParadisUA imisa, tree of para- 
dise, or evergreen plantain 
tree, 

Sapient deciduous plantain tree, 
or bau&na. 

Morea , 

Vegetacous channeled leaved, 
ltnsby awl leaved. 

Myrtux, myrtle tree, 
Ceylonodorous myrtle, 

(Pinento ), Jamaica all-spice, or 
long leaved my i tie, 

Hound leaved, 

Diecous, or two house myrtle. 

Munckotuia spa toga, or specious 
dowering munchauiia, oblong 
ovate leaved. 

N. 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jas- 
mine, 

(i Sambac ), orange leaved nyctan- 
tbes, or Arabian jasmine, 
Siugle flowered, 

Double flowered. 

Large double or grand-duke of 
Tuscany’s, 

Sniped Arabian jasmine, 
(itr 6 ortrMtw), or aorrowftil ti ee 

O. 

OLKA odoratiexima , most odorous 
Chinese olive 

Ophioxylum tcrpentmtia , ar serpen- 
tined opbioxylum 

Origanum Egyptiacum, or Egyptian 
marjoiam. 

Oxalic or wood-sorrel, 


(Pet cajare)y goafs foot or um- 
belliferous is ood-sorrel, 
Versicolordte, or various color- 
ed flowering, 

Incarnate flowered. 

PANCRATIUM , or sea daflbdi*,, 
Ceylon, ouc flow tied, with p«- 
talc reflexed, 

Mexican two flowered, 
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Caribean* many flOtNted, 
Amboina, broad leaved, many- 
flowered, 

( Calpetue )* or Gibraltarian* 
Pwldusoma oculeata, or prickly 
American Pflrkinsonia, rninutt 
leaved* 

Pamflota, or passion flower, 

, flerrated undivided leaved, 
Apple fruited* Undivided leaved* 
LaurifoUated, or bay leaved* 
(Afurucipa), or lonated leaved* 
Quadrangular stalked* 
Holosericecms* or silky leaved* 
Punctated or dotted leaved* 
Fetid* or stinking baity* 
Suberottt, or cork barked* 

Red flowered* 

Pedaled* or foot-shape-leaved, * 
Minima* or least flowered* 
Vespertilditt, or bat-winged* 
Kormaline, emarginated leaved* 
Capsular-fruited. 

Patagonula Americana, or American 
patagouula* with serrated and 
entire leaves. 

PauUnia, 

Barbadoes panllnia. 

Asiatic prickly stalked* 

(Curwra), or wedge-folioled* 
Cnrassaon, ovate folioled. 
Pentapete s Phtnida , or scarlet In 
dian vervain mallow* 
Petivma, Guinea-hen weed, 
Alliaceous, or garlic scented, 
Octandrous* or eight male flow- 
ered. 

Phtnix dactpUfcra, or date bearing 
palm* 

Phyllanthus, or sea side laurel* 
(EmphyUantkui), or floriferous 
leaved phyllanthus* 

Q ran dfol late, or great leaved* 
(EmbUcu), or pinnated leaved* 
berried fruited phyllanthus* 
(flfimri), or herbaceous upright 
Phyllanthus, 

Madeira spatarian wedge leaved* 
Phymd w, or alkekengi* winter 
chtrry, 

Curassaon, hoary leaved winter 
cherry* 

Viscous fruited of Booaria* 
Peruvian* 


Pktfolacca dircia, diecoui flowered 
or two house sluubby phyto- 
lacca, or tree American night- 
shade. 

Piper , pepper, 

Reticulated or netted-le&ved* 
(Amalag*) or long sniked Ja- 
maica pepper* 

Obtuse-leaved* 

Nigrum* or bladk round pepper* 
(Mdomari), or h igli- nerve d-lea- 
ved piper* 

VereiciUate-leavecL 

Pucidia Erythrym (Erythriaq), or 
bastard coral tree* or Jamaica 
dogwood. 

Pitomtt aatkbta, prickly pisonia* 
or fiugrigo. 

u fumbago, or lead-wort* 

Ceylon* filiform-s talked* 
Sccndent, or climbing-striked 
American. 

Plumeria, West-India jasmine* 

Red plumeria* ovate Oblong- 
leaved, 

White spear-leaved, 
Obtuse-leaved snovy. 

Poinciana, Barbadoes flower fence* 
Pulcherrimous* or most beauti- 
ful poinciana ; spines paired* 
Chinese spineless* 
Bijug&red-leaved purple ; spines 
single* 

Elated* or tall spineless* 

Pjlypodium , polypody, 

Aureous* or golden* 
Auriculated* or eared* 
Trifoliate, orittiiree-teaved* 
Diffused, or spreadings 

Portxdqc* Anacampseros y or lesser 
house-leek shrubby purslane. 

Pvrtkmdia, 

Grandidorous, or .great-flower- 
ed* hexandrious* or six -male 
flowered. 

Pimdiujrt, guava* 

Pyriferous* or pear-bearing* 
Maliferous* or apple-bearing* 
Vittated* or ribband padidkuo* 

Plerocarpus, 

Foligonum-like, 

Aphyllous, nr leafless. 

Pirns fern, 

Candated, or long-tailed, 
Unrated-leaved Domingo fern* 
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R. 

RA N MA, or American box-thorn. 
Mild or tiiorn!( ss ronnd-Ieaved. 
Aculeated or prickly. 

Ptmvnljia nit Ua. or flossy smooth 
four-leaved raavolfia. 
liivinhi 

Ii nmble or dwarf riyinia, 
Canascent or hoaTy white-leav- 
ed red-berried, 

Octandrious, or eight male-fiow- 
ered. 

Rvndtktia Americana, or American 
1 speaivleaved ibhdeletia, 
Odorous roundeletia, 

S. 

BACCHATiVUf , sugar cane, 
Officinal or common sugar cane, 
flowers pauicletl. 

Spiked flowered saochauim. 
SupimiuSy soap-berry, 

{Saponaria), or common soap* 
beiry, leaves impar pim.utcd, 
S pi nose, abrupt pinnated, 

Senecio , groundsel, 

(. Pfcmio < 7i*w<ii, or bastardy yel- 
low t hina loot. 
i%Jn t Itid&aii-ni allow. 

Cordifoliate or hearted-leaved, 
Khombcus leavt d, 

[Abi itilon), or roundish heart- 
leaved sida. 

Sidervxylov, iron wood, 

Jnermous, or thornless Ethiopian 
Spinosc, or thorny Mulabanan. 
Solatium, night-shade, 
Verbascum-leaved American, 
Guinea dark green leaved, 

Quo reus leaved of Peru, 

Sodom African nightshade, or 
apple of Sodom, 

Igneous or fiery red spined, 
Sanctons or holy night-shade of 
Palestine, ", 

Indian pear fruited, 

Tomentose, or hoary powdered 
leaved. 

Bauarian tree nightshade, large 
u olden fruited, . 

Cnmpeschy ech mated night- 
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shade ; the calyx hedged beg- 
ged, 

Feroceoua prickly Malabar 
night-shade, 

(tiol num Gmncvnse), or black 
Guinea nightshade; large 
black cherry fruited. >* 
Saphoray silvery colutca. 

'J'ometitose, silvery leaved of 
Ceylon. 

Biflorous or twp^flowered Btbio* 
pian sophora, 

Lupinoides lupin like sophora, 
of Ivamtscuatka, 

Cape sophora, 
tfhif'c flowered, 

Occidental American sophora, 
Spondiii** American plum. 

Yellow American plum, glossy 
leaved, 

{Myrdakinm), great American 
plum; leaves shining, sharp 
pointed, 

(HJombin), or black American 
plum. 

StupeHdy 

Hirsuated upright branching 
stapelia,*with beautiful fring- 
ed flowers, 

Variegated spreading branched. 
Mammillary wartod Mapolia. 
Sierculia (dirt wood) or Ceylon 
nut Fetid or stinking. 
Sividenia Moka^id, (Mohagoni) or 
mahogany tree, loaves pin- 
nated impar* 

T. 

YAMRJNDUS Tndicus , Indian 
tamarin tree, plnated hairy 
leaves. 

Theobroma , chocolate not Wo, 
{Cacao), or common chocolate 
nut tree, leaves cntiie. 

( Guatumd ), or sawed leaved 
. theobroma, . 

Ahgustous heart leaved *Ckina 
theobroma. 

Tounuforiia , 

Sawed ovate leaved American, 
Cymose spiked of Jamaica, 
leaves naked, 
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VolttbiJattt climbing Tonmefor- 
lia, 

Most fetid Mexican Tonrnefor- 
tia» 

Diffused branching, 
Undershrubby Jamaica Tour- 
nofortia. 

Tnumfettii Lappuia (Lnpjnda), or 
burry prickly-fruited, trium* 
fettu. 

Tropeolum majvs, (Jlare pleno) t or 
major double nasturtium, 

TuUntgia Ca t ,engi$, Cape tulbagia* 

TaUrnemanUiua curifvUa, citro fi- 
lmed tabernc montana. 

Thumbergia speema, or specious 
flowered thumburgia. 

Turner, i ulm^ntia^ dm leaved tur- 
nera. 

V, 

VINCA ( Pcrvinca ), or perriwinkle, 
Kose perriwinklc of Madagascar, 
White flowered, 

Indian hairy leaved, 

VvlkamtriUj 

AtaWedor jlhckly voltonw- 


ria spines at the rudiments of 

the petioles, 

Unarmed or spineless brauched* 

W, 

Wackmhrsia , 

fbyrse-flowering, or single- 
scaped, 

Panicle-flowering, many-scaped. 
Winttrami, or winter’s b^rk, 

( Canella ), oblong leaved c&neila, 
winters bark or wild cinna- 
mon, 

Aromatic winters bark, 

X. 

XVLOPUyr T A UmgifMa, or long 
leaved lovr flower, 

Lafiiblius, or broad-leaved, 

Z. 

£AM1A pumila, dwarf rigid-leaved 
zamia. 

Thorny-leaved. 


FIN i, 
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A. 


Acorns, w, .m 

Aloes, 435. 

An e monies, itm* 335, 4 31, 41)0, 658, 684. 

Annual*,, loO, 310 , 213, *8*, 28?, 389, S33, $78. 

Appiotree, pruning in espaliers anil against walls, 22 ; in Feb* 
ruary, 85; finish pruning, 156; in M-ay, 27£ ; June, 526; 
September, 456; OctoSn* 491,437; November, 547,549; 
December, 579- 

Apricots, 27, 153, 273, 324, 347, 545. 

Aromatic plants, 418, 484. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, 150, 

Artichokes. 2i 139 , 5? 1* 412, 63d, 6? 6. 

Asparagus h\ b l \ 1 -5, 138. 193; May, 254, June, 319; Au- 
gust, 412; Uct' *S(i ; November^ 588, 543 ; December, 
675 

A uriah 40, 43. 9 * h 221 290. *45, 582, 426, 46l, 508, 

558, 584, 


Balm of Gileau, 245. 


Basil* 143, 323, 40&. 

Beans, January, 19 ; February, 78 ; March, 140 ; April, 200 ; 
May, 261; June, 320; October, 475, 508; November, 535; 
December, 57 3. 
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M, February, 77; March. 139; April, 192; June, 34$; Oc- 
tober, 540. (( ’ s, 

’-TiniaU, 1 65 ; planting, propagating, and sowing, 294 ; trans- 
planting, Ac. 293, 556. , 

•owing annuals early in a hot-house, 97. 
eragc, 81 - 

orecole, 1S3, 194, S6l, SI 8. 

uceoli, 127]; April, 194; May, 260; June, 318; July, 359 ; 
August, 405’; September, 4^9 ; October, 483. 
adding, 329, 347, 376, S89, 397, 423, 437* 
jds, rubbing off useless, 20$ ; new biulded trees, 279* 
ulbs, January; 43, 282 ; reasons for taking them up after flower- 
ing, 283 ; care of seedling, 29 1 ; June, 335; July, S82 ; Au- 
gust, 429; October, 511, 557 ; December, 596. 
umot, SO. 


C. 

hbage planting, sowing, and culture, January, 15; transplant- 
ing for seed, 17; February, 73; March, 127; „ April, 193 
May, 258; June, 321 ; July, 359 ; August, 404 ; September, 
449 ; October, 482 ; November, 5 37* 

.psiemos, 147, 199, 253, 32S, 

rn«tion«, January, 40 ; February, 98'; March., 165 ; April, 
217 ; May, 284 ; June, 338, 339 ; July, 379, 380 ; August, 
427; September, 468; October, 509; December, 584. 
rrots, sowing for small supply, 13; for general supply, 77, 134, 
197 ; May, 256; June, 315; July, 36 August, 407: Octo- 
ber, 489; November, 540, 542; Decmibui, 572. 
uUfiowers, 15; care of them in February, 72'; sowing seed, 
73; transplanting and sowing, March, 126; April, 195; 
May, 269,260; June, 315 ; July, 361 ; August, 408 ; Sep- 
tember, 448 ; October, 480 ; November, 539 ; December, 
569 . 

lory, January, 17; February, 74; March, 142; April, 196; 
May, 267, 268; June, 311 ; July, 363 ; August, 41 Z; Sep- 
tember, 450 ; October, 488 ; November. 536 ; December, 


u % m 268, 371 
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. V 

Cherry-pruning, 24; finish pruning, 1S4; training, 156; stones, 
437, 469, 497. 

Chervil, 81, 143, 419, 454. 

Chemuts, 554. 

n * i yt anthem ti ms, 1 63. 

fives, 145, 192. 

Cole worts, 366, 417, 450. 

Coriander, 81, 143. 

Crocuses, January, 42. 

Cucumbers in hot-beds under frames, 1 , Ac. ; sowing seed of, 
2, 3 ; hot-house, 57; sowing seed in February, 59, 65; car* 
of them in March, 123 ; sow seed, 124 ; make new hot-beds, 
125 ,* under hand or bell glasses, 226; management, in April, 
185. 186; seed, 190; May, In frames, 246; under glasses 
and oiled* paper frames, 247 ; for pickle, 248 ; June, 310, 31 1 ; 
July, 369 ; for pickle, 370; August, 404; December, 595. 

Currants, 32, 34, 88, 157 ; cuttings, & c* 53 ; pruning* 499 ; No- 
vember, 551 ; December, 532* 

Cyclamen#, 336. 


D. 

Deciduous shrubs and plants, 168, 175* 467, 515. 


E. 

Edgings, January, 48; February, 102; March, 170; April, 
228; May, 295; June, 346; July, 383; August, 434; Sep- 
tember, 463 ; October, 523 ; November, 562. 1 

Endive, 18, 264, 311,360, 415, 451, 483, 536, 574. 

Engine for watering the branches of tree#, 275. 

Evergreens, list of, 62/.‘ 

2<>ergreens, planting, 101, 225 ; sowing, 1 76 ; propagating, 398 „ 
plant, 467, 516, 522, 528. 
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Fig* January, 32 ; FeBjroary, 38; March, 151 ; July, 375 ; Au- 
gust, 422 ; November, 551. '* 

Flowery list of, 64L 

Flowers to blow in a house, 44 ; ditto to vtow early in a hot- 
house, 44. J ^ 

Flowering shrubs, pruning and planting, January, 45, 46 , 
flowering plant* in a hot-house, $6 ; April, 225. 

Forcing early flowers, 103 ; early fruit*, 03, 597. 

Forest. trees, 49; list of, 628. 

Frosts, protecting blossoms from, 207- 

Fruit-garden, January, 22; February, 84; March, 161; April, 
204; May, 270; June, 324; July, 371 ; August, 421 ; Sep- 
tember, 455 ; October, 491 ; November, 543 ; December, 
579. 

Fruit-trees, list of, 530. 


v G. 

Geraniums, 3 81, 354. 

Gooseberry-trees, 33, 88, 157 ; cuttings, 53; October, 499; 
November, 551 ; December, 582. 

Gourds, 203, 250. 

Grafting, 93; preparing for, 108; general rules, 110; whip- 
grafting, 111; cleft-grafting, 112; crown-grafting, 113, 
inarching, 114; April, 209; new-grafting, 231, 233; ma- 
nagement in June, 325, 

Greenhouse, January, 54 ; February, * H3; March, 179; April, 
234; May/ 300; June, 351; July, 392.; August, 437 ; Sep- 
tember, 470; October, 529; November, 566; December, 
590/ 


a 

Hamburgh parsley, 79, 258, 323. 
Hardy annuals, 96, 2 14. 

Haw-berries, 526. 

Herbs, 30 ; July, 372 i October, 4*6. 
Holly-berries, 520. 
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Hot-house plant*, variouakinds of, 120. v ’ " 

Hot- house, January, 55: February, 118; March, 200; April, 
238; May, 304; June, 357; July, 3 99; August, 439; Sep- 
tember, 472 ; October, 531 ; November, 567 ; December, 
597- 

Hot walla, 597. 

Hyacinths, January, 41; February, 98; March, 165; April, 
215; May, 279; June, 336; September, 459; November, 
5$3 ; December, 584, 


I. 

Inarching, see Grafting, 23, 236, 356. 

Insects, 204, 423; destroy them on trees, 274; wasps, ants, 
flies, &c. 456. 


K. 

Kidney-beans raised in hot-house, 56; February, 70, 122; De- 
cember, 595. 

Kidney-beans, March, 148; April, 192 ; May, 25* ; June, SIS; 
July, 361. 

Kitchen-garden esculent plants and shrubs, lz&t of, 60L 

Kitcften-garden, January, 1; February, 50; Msreb, 1 23; April, 
185; May, 142; June, 306; July, 359; August, 404; Sep- 
tember, 441; October, 475; November 533 ; December, 
569 . 


L. 


Laurels, 528. 

Leeks, January, 78; March, 181; April, 197; May, 257; July, 
37*. 

Lemonwtrees, see Oranges. 

Lettuces, 9, 76, 129, 190, 254, 255, 313, 364, 413, 4 46, 47B* 
535, 570. r 
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The Binder it requested to jfdkee tkeMdffd^j 
qf Abercrombie to fixe ike Title ; tke 
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The Binder is requested to place tie JMtyj 
§f Abercrombie to face Um Title; iheeiterjfa j 
TUle. 




